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N a country, which has fo long held a diſtinguiſhed 

place in the Republic of Letters as Great Britain, 
it is ſur priſing that ſo ſmall a ſhare of attention ſhould 

| hitherto have been paid to the ſubject of this work. 
While the events of civil hiſtory have been related in 
every poſſible variety of method and language, and have 
been made the frequent ſubje& of philoſophical diſcuſ- 
fon, a ſeries of facts, leſs adapted, indeed, to impreſs 
the imagination, but by no means leſs inſtructive, has 
been almoſt entirely overlooked. A Britiſh ſtudent, 
| who, in his ſearch after truth, ſhould be defirous of 
5 taking a general ſurvey of the riſe and progreſs of opi- 


nions on the more important ſubjects of ſpeculation, 


and by a fair compariſon of different ſyſtems to draw 
legitimate concluſions for himſelf, would ſeek i in vain 
for the neceſſary information in any Engliſh work. 
The only treatiſe,” which might ſeem to promiſe him 
much aſſiſtance on this ſubject, is Stanley's Hi Hory of 


Kaos. +... but; to ſay nothing of the uncouth and 
4 — ——— obſcure 


„ ES TT, 
_ obſcure ſtyle in which this work is written, he would 
find uf upon examination, that the author's an extend. 
little further than to the hiſtory of the Grecian ſeas of 

1 philoſophy; ; ; and that, in executing it, he has rather per- 


formed n ol of an induftrious compiler, than that 
of a | judicious Critic. - | 


When, a few years ago, belt conſulted Brucker' 
Hiſtory of Philoſophy * „it was merely i in hopes of ob- 
taining, from ſo extenſive and elaborate a work, further 
ſatisfaction than I had hitherto been able to gain re- 
ſpecting the opinions of the antients; and the only uſe T 
then propoſed to make of the book was, to borrow from 
it ſome aſſiſtance in drawing up a Courſe of Lectures to 
young men on the purſuit of knowledge. But upon 
a careful peruſal of this hiſtory, I found it a vaſt maga- 
Zine. of important facts, collected with inidefatigable 
induſtry, digeſted with admirable perſpicuity of method, 
and written with every appearance of candour and im- 
partiality. I regretted that ſo valuable a fund of infor- 
mation ſhould be acceſſible only to thoſe, who had 
learning, leiſure, and perſeverance ſufficient, to read in 
Latin ſix cloſely printed quarto volumes, containing on 
the average about a thouſand pages cach.; I thought I 
could not render my countrymen. better Kurs, than 


50 Edit, Kt „ Liphz, „ 
: by - 


PREFACE. 755 „ 
by taking upon myſelf to become, in this n 
their reader; and determined to undertake the taſæ of 
communicating to them, i in their vernacular tongue, the 
- $UBSTANCE/of this great, and, as it appeared to me, va- 
luable work. | 5 
5 taſk was not e difficulties. Having n nei- 
cher leiſure, nor in many caſes opportunity, to compare 
| the hiſtory 1 with the numerous authorities to which it 
refers, I was obliged, for the | moſt part, to give my 5 
author implicit credit for fidelity and accuracy. This, 
however, 1 thought myſelf juſtified in doing, partly 
becauſe, wherever 1 have conſulted the originals, I have 
found the quotations and references ſufficiently correct; 


Ft but chiefly, on account of the high reputation which 


the author has obtained upon the continent. I have, 
nevertheleſs, thought it right to give his references, as 
far, as my plan would permit, that they may be con- 


ſulted by ſuch readers as may wiſh to compare them 
with the work. In the ſelection of materials, I had 


no reſource, but to rely upon my own judgment. The 
only rule [ have followed has been, to chuſe ſuch par- 
ticulars as were moſt likely to be generally intereſting. 
T hoſe who. are inclined to enter into more minute in- 
quiries, will of courſe conſult the original authors; : 
and for their convenience, a general liſt of references 


* 
vw * | F 1 


„„ n 


is n at the cloſe of each chapter, or ſection. In 
regard to language, I have found it wholly impracti- 
cable to follow my author. His ſtyle! is ſo exceedingly 
verboſe, that it would have been impoſſible to have 
made theſe volumes a tranſlation of ſelect parts, without 
omitting others equally important, and without at the 
ſame time rendering the work tedious to an Engliſh 
reader. Inſtead of tranſlating the original, I have, 
therefore, endeavoured to give a faithful repreſentation 
of its general meaning and ſpirit. To expreſs theſe 


with perſpicuity and preciſion has been, as far as No 
ſtyle, my utmoſt aim. 


Of the author's Abridgment of his great work, pub- 
liſhed, in a large octavo volume“, under the title of 
Inſtitutiones H Horiæ Philoſophicæ U [ſui Academice u- 
Ventures adornate, I have made as much uſe, as was 
conſiſtent with the different views with which that 
abſtract and this hiſtory were drawn up. The former 
appears to have been written almoſt entirely for the fake 
of academic ſtudents, and rather to aſſiſt their recol- 
lection in ſtudying the ſubject, than to ſuperſede the 
uſe of the larger hiſtory. The latter is defigned to give 
thoſe, who may not have leiſure or opportunity to peruſe 
the original, an idea of its contents, ſufficiently com- 

” 1 1225 . 
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r RE F A C E. vii 
| plete to anſwer every purpoſe of intereſting or uſeful 
information. If it be aſked, whether the trouble of 
drawing up this hiſtory from the larger work might not 
have been ſpared by tranſlating the author's own abridg- 
ment; my anſwer is, that ſuch a tranſlation would only 
have furniſhed the Engliſh reader with a dry ſketch of 
leading incidents and opinions; whereas, in this work 
it is intended, not only to communicate information by 
a detail of facts, but to enliven the detail by anecdotes 
and reflections of various kinds, Few perſons, I appre- 
hend, would prefer the bare outline of a portrait, though 
ſketched 1 in full ſize by the hand of. a maſter, to a ni- 
niature picture, which, at the fame time that it ſuffi- 
ciently preſerves the likeneſs, copies in ſome meaſure the 
expreſſion and colouring of the original. 
For any occaſional miſtakes which the learned reader 
may detect i in the courſe of this hiſtory, I have no other 
apology to make, than that I have endeavoured to 
render it as correct as I was able. With regard 
to the errors which may be charged upon my author, 1 
am inclined to ſpeak with leſs difidence. His work 
bears throughout ſuch evident marks of diligent atten- 
tion, cool judgment, and freedom from prejudice, as 
juſtly to entitle even his opinions to no ſmall degree of 


reſp ect; but as far as concerns facts, perhaps no hiſtorian 
ever 


ever had a better claim to confidence. No candid 
reader will, without the moſt careful enquiry; pronounce | 
that ſtatement of facts erroneous, which was the reſult 
of a courſe of inveſtigation, in which the life of an in- 
duſtrious ſtudent was eee en for the 080 
term of ITT SAMT. Bocktitrtul 5 
Thhe uſes which may be made of the bibo. 10 f phil: 
ſophy are fo fully enumerated 1 in the author's PRRLIM I- 
NAR OBSERVATIONS, as to leave me little to add upon 
the ſubject. 1 muſt not, however; omit to mention 
certain applications of this branch of knowledge, which, 
from cauſes into which it is of little conſequence to 
enquire, Brucker has either barely hinted 50 or en | 
overlooked. . 5 SI] RSG 
Experience i8 univerſally acknowledged o be the beſt 
preceptor. The hiſtory of philoſophy | is a regiſter of 
experiments to aſcertain the ſtrength of the human 
underſtanding. As far as they have been ſucceſsful, 
they at once ſerve to guide and to encourage our 
future reſearches. And even thoſe which have been 
unſucceſsful may perhaps prove of equal uſe in pre- 
venting the repetition of unprofitable labours. To 
infer from the diverſity of nn on Wee ge Fp 


0 Præf. ad Vol. vi. n 
ſubjects 


Ls 11 8 


ſubjects, which, after ages * Aeli has ſubſiſted, 


and ſtill continues, among philoſophers, that the Whole ' 


field of metaphyſics ought to be abandoned as barren 


ground, would be a raſh and precipitate concluſion. 


But the dialectic combatants of the Grecian, Alexan- 
drian, Arabian, and - Chriſtian ſchools, have lived to 
little purpoſe, if they have not convinced the world, 


that by far the greater part of their ingenuity and in- 


duſtry was employed, either upon nere words, or upon 


nugæ d. iffciles, which have never yielded, and are 


never likely to Fields. any ſubſtantial benefit to man- 


| kind. 


gomachies, ſuch as concern, for example, the origin of 


things, the nature of the Supreme Being, the diſtin 


exiſtence and duration of the human ſoul, the founda- 


tion of morals, and other ſimilar ſubjects, although the 


different ſyſtems, which are embraced with equal confi- 


dence by dogmatiſts of every ſect, ought not to be 


| pleaded as an argument for abandoning the ſearch after 


truth, as altogether a hopeleſs purſuit, they ought, un- 


queſtionably, to teach every inquirer caution and diffi- 
dence, and every diſputant candour and moderation. 


Perhaps, too, men's reſearches into theſe ſubjects, have 
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With reſpect to chats more important enquiries, 
which have been always interwoven with ſcholaſtic 10 
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now 18 cherte to ſuch extent, and every argument | 
upon them has been ſo thoroughly diſcuſſed, that it may 
be poſſible to determine, with ſufficient preciſion, Bο¹ 
far it is poſſible for the human faculties to proceed in 
the inveſtigation of truth, and why it can proceed ao 
further. Poſſibly the time may not be far diſtant, 
when an end will be put to fruitleſs controverſy, by 
diſtinctly aſcertaining the limits of the human under- 
ſtanding. If this deſirable point be ever attained, it is 

obvious that one of the means of accompliſhing it muſt 
be, an accurate attention to the manner in which dif- 
ferent ſects in philoſophy and religion have, from time 
to time, ariſen, and to the various cauſes of diverſity of 
opinion. pe: 

But, among the advantages which may be expected, 
from a compariſon of the hiſtory of philoſophy with 
the preſent ſtate of opinions, one of the principal is, 
that it will lead to the full diſcovery of the origin of 
many notions and practices, which have no other ſup- 
port than their antiquity, and conſequently to much 
important reformation and improvement. The doc- 
trines, the forms, and even the technical language of 
our public ſchools, may be eaſily traced back to the 
Scholaſtic age, and through this to the antient Grecian 
ſects, particularly to the Peripatetic ſchool, It is im 


. ee —— poſſible 
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ollible that the viſit ſtate of knoviidge: ſhould be 
fairly compared with antient wiſdom, vithout diſco- 
vering the abſolute neceſſity of enlarging the field of 
education beyond the utmoſt limits preſcribed by our 
moſt enlightened anceſtors: From the ſame compari- 
ſon, ſimilar effects may be confidently expected, with 
reſpect to religious tenets and inſtitutions. When it 
is clearly underſtood (as from the preſent free diſcuſſion 
of theſe ſubjects it is likely ſoon to be) that many of 
the doctrines commonly received as of divine authority, 
originated 1 in the Pagan ſchools, and were thence tranſ- 
planted at a very early period, into the Chriſtian 
church; more particularly, when it is generally known 
(nd it is impoſſible it can be long concealed even from 
the loweſt claſſes of the people) that the fundamental doc- 
trine of the unity or THE DIVINE NATURE has under- 
gone corruptions, from which no eſtabliſhed church in 
Chriſtendom has ever yet been purged ; it cannot fail 
to become an object of general attention, to produce 
ſuch a reform in religion, as ſhall free its public inſti- 
tutions from the incumbrance of Scholaſtic ſubtleties, 
and to render religion itſelf more intereſting and effi- 
cacious, by making its forms more fimple and intelli- 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


20> THREE PERIODS. 


PERIOD T HE FIRST, 


From the Earlieſt Times, to the Decline of the Roman 
Republic; which comprehends, 


I. BARB AR 1 HIL OSOPH Y. including that of all 
antient Nations, among whom the Greek LOO was not. 
ſpoken. 1 


r EASTERN NATIONS. 


(1.) HEBREWõ, comprehending the poſterity of Abraham to the Time of 
the Babyloniſh Captivity ; after their return from which they were called 
Jews. Among their wiſe men, the moſt celebrated names are MOSES, 
Sotomon, and Daniel. Their wiſdom, derived from divine revelation, is 
not to be confounded with philoſophical and ſpeculative ſcience. | 

(2.) Cnalbraxs, the author of whoſe philoſophy was Zoroaſter. Belus 
was another celebrated teacher of wiſdom among the Aſſyrians; but both his 
age and hiſtory are uncertain, Later than theſe. lived Beroſus, who firſt. 
taught the Chaldean. learning to the — 

7 3. Pramas, 


iv. Yo AN EPITOME OF THE 


13) PERSIANS, among whom Tardhuſt, alſo called Zoroaſter, was the 
founder of wiſdom: he wrote a ſacred book called Zend. Av the Per- 
fian Magi were Hyſtaſpes and Hoſtanes. 
(4.) InDians, whoſe wiſe men were called Gymnolophiti and Brachmans. 
Among theſe were Buddas, Dandamis, and Calanus. \ 
(F.) AraBIans, among whom the Zabii, a ſect of philoſophers and Lok- 
man, an elegant writer of fables, are memorable. 


(6.) Paznictans, to whom is aſcribed the invention of letters. . Moſ- 
chus, Cadmus, and Sanchoniathon, are among their celebrated men. 


2. SOUTHERN NATIONS. 


(.. ) EcvyPTIAns, the founder of whoſe wiflom was Theut, or Thoth, 
whom the Greeks call Hermes, and the Latins Mercury. After him aroſe a 
ſecond Hermes, calied alfo Drin to whom various books and in- 
ventions are aſcribed. 


(2.) ETaiortans, whoſe wiſdom ſeems to have been borrowed from the 
Egyptians. Atlas was one of their firſt aſtronomers. 


3 WESTERN NATIONS. 


(1 .) CzLTs, whoſe N were called Druids. Under the general 


nam̃e of the Celtic nations were comprehended the Gauls, Britons, Germans, 
and Cambrians. 


(2.) ETRURIANS and RoMANs : among the former flouriſhed Tages, the 


inventor of augury: among the latter, Numa 1s N ſtyled a * 
N | 


4 NORTHERN NATIONS. 
Theſe include the Northern Scythians (diſtin fo the Celtic Scythians) 


Thracians, Getæ, &c. Among whom Abaris, Anacharſis, een, and Za- 
molxis, obtained the praiſe of wiſdom. 


II. GRECIAN 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. © w. 


4 


I, GRECIAN PHILOSOPHY; Fauth e, 


Firſt, 6 as 1 by e Linus, Orpheus, Maſs. 
_ Eumolpus, Melampus, Amphion, Heſiod, One, and 
Homer. 

Secondly, PoLITIcAL, chiefly 4 10 * formation and improvement of 

ſtates, and the civilization of ſociety. Among the authors of 

this philoſophy were the legiſlators Zeleucus, Triptolemus, . 

Draco, Solon, and Lycurgus ; the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, 

Thales, Chilo, . Bias, Cleobulus, and Periander ; and the 
fabuliſt, Eſop. 

2 birdly, SECTARIAN, which owes its birth to Thales and Pythagoras, 4d 

was divided into two leading ſchools, the Ionic and Italic. 


of the IONIC SCHOOL were 


1. TE Ionic Srer proper, whoſe founder Thales had, as his Sabel. 
ſors, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Diogenes Apolloniates, and Archelaus. 

2. Tax Socrartic Schoor, founded by SOCRATES, the principal of 
whoſe diſciples were Xenophon, Zſchines, Simon, Cebes, Ariſtippus, 
Phædo, Euclid, Plato, Antiſthenes, Critus, and Alcibiades. 

3. Tux CyRkxalc Szer, of which Az1STIpPPus was the dior + his 
followers were, his daughter Arete, Hegeſias, Anicerris, Theodorus, and 
Bion. | 

4. Tat Mzcaztc, or ExsTIc Ser, el by Focin of Megara; to 
whom ſucceeded Eubulides, Diodorus, and Stilpo, famous for their logical 
| ſubtlety. 

5. Tux ELtac, or ERETRIAC ScHoor, raiſed by Pnæ DO of Elis, Wo, 
though he cloſely adhered to the doctrine of Socrates, gave name to his 
FR is Bo His ſucceſſors were Pliſtanus, and Menedemus : the latter of whom, 
being a native of Eretria, transferred the ſchool and name to his own 


country. 2 


6. Tur 3 Sror, of which PLATO: was the eule. After 

bis death, many of his diſciples deviating from his doctrine, the ſchool "ou 
divided into 

(1. J 7 be Old Academy, which ſtrictly retained his renets, and i in hah 

the chair of Plato was ſucceſſively filled by SPEUSIPPUS, 


Kenocrates, e, Crates, and Crantor. 


— 2 — = 
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W E PITOME or TAHE 


1 v3 7 he Middle Academy, founded by ArcesILavs, and continued 1015 

FE Lacydes, Evander, and Egeſinus. 
(3.) The New Academy, of which Carntapts was the author: he was 
ſucceeded by Clitomachus, Philo of Lariſſa, Charmidas, and 
Antiochus of Aſcalon, the laſt preceptor or the Platonie ſchool 

in Greece, 

7. Taz PERIPATETIc Sect, founded by ARISTOTLE, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſſors in the Lyceum were Theophraſtus, Strato, Lycon, Ariſto, Critolaus, 
and Diodorus. Among the Peripatetics, beſides thoſe who occupied the 


chair, were alſo „ Eudemus, and Demetrius Phalereus. 


8. Tyz Cynic Sect, of which the author was AnTisTHENEs, whom 
Diogenes, Oneſicritus, Crates, Metrocles, Menippus, and Menedemus, ſuc- 
ceeded. In the liſt of Cynic philoſophers mult alſo be reckoned Hippar- 
chia, the wife of Crates. 

9. Taz SToic Sxer, of which ZENO was the folmir His ſucceſſors 
in the porch were Perſæus, Ariſto of Chios, Herillus, Sphærus, Cleanthes, 
Chryſippus, Zeno of Tarſus, Diogenes che Babylonian, ber. Pana- 


tius, and Poſidonius. 


Of te I e HO OL were 


1. Thx ITaLic Szer, Proper: it was founded by PYTHAGORA S, 
a diſciple of Pherecydes. The followers of Pythagoras were Ariſtæus, 
Mneſarchus, Alcmæon, Ecphantus, Hippo, Empedocles, Epicharmus, 


Ocellus, Timæus, Archytas, Hippaſus, Philolaus, and Eudoxus. 


2. THE ELEATIC Sect, of which XENOPHANES was the author: his ſuc⸗ 
ceſſors, Parmenides, Meliſſus, Zeno, belonged to the metaphy/i cal claſs of this 
ſect; Leucippus, Democritus, Protagoras, Diagoras, and Anaxarchus, to 
the ph l. 

3. IEE HERACLITEAN SECT, which was founded by 11135 and 
ſoon afterwards expired: Zeno and Hippocrates philoſophiſed after the man- 


a ner of Heraclitus, and other philolophers borrowed freely from his ſyſtem. 


4. THE ErIcukEAN Sec, a branch of the Eleatic, had EPICURUS 


for its author; among whoſe followers were Metrodorus, Polyznus, Her- 


machus, Polyſtratus, Baſilides, and Protarchus. | 
6. Tux PyYRRHONIC, or SCEPTIC SECT, the parent of rat was PVRRHO: 


his doctrine was taught by Timon, the Phliaſian; and after ſome interval Was 
continued by Ptolemy a Cyrenean, and at Alexandria by Eneſidemus. 


The 


* ' i ; 
R 7 1 
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The Gazctan Rautosorur at agen paſſed bam Greets and 1 
e 

1. Into As, E in N his Aft atic dc Was attended by 
many philoſophers, particularly Calliſthenes. and Anaxarchus; ſeveral of 
whom he ſent to hold conference with the wiſe men of the Eaſt, particularly | 
the Perſian Magi and the Indian Brachmans. The conſequence was, that. 
by means of the mythological caſt of the Oriental theology, the Grecian and 
Oriental dogmas were blended together; 3 and hence aroſe a new kind of doc- 
trine in the Eaſt. 

2. Ixro Fever. After W had conquered Egypt, he Penis 
the people, whom he collected from different countries in Alexandria, to 
profeſs their reſpective religious and philoſophical tenets; whence theſe gra- 
dually became incorporated with thoſe of the Greeks. This coalition was 
afterwards. greatly promoted by the encouragement which was given to 
learned men and philoſophers of all nations and ſe&ts to ſettle at Alexandria. 
From this time, the names of almoſt all the Greek ſects were heard in Egypt; 
but that which was chiefly prevalent was the Platonic. The remains of the 
Italian. ſchool of Pythagoras alſo fled into Egypt, and their inſtitutions ſuited 
the taſte of that ſuperſtitious nation. Thus an alliance gradually took place 
between the Egyptian, Platonic, and Pythagorean ſyſtems; and from this 
heterogeneous combination both philoſophy and theology aſſumed a new 
form in Egypt. When, under Ptolemy Phyſcon, the philoſophers were for 
a time drwen from Egypt into Aſia, upon their return the Oriental philo- 
ſophy was added to the maſs, and the confufion of opinions was completed. 


| in the Eclellic ell. 
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xvii AN EPITOME OF THE: 1 


PERIOD THE SECOND, 


From the Decline of. the Roman. Republic 4 to . Re- 
vival of Letters, which comprehend, 


"FUR; THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ROMANS; 
concerning which may be conſidered its State, T 


\ 


1 BrroRE THE ESTABLISHMENT or THE ee When | it may be 
remarked, that the Grecian philoſophy was not received without great dif- 


ficulty. For when Carneades, Diogenes, and Critolaus were ſent to Rome 


on an embaſly from the Athenians, and the Roman youths of diſtinction 


flocked together to hear the philoſophers, it was thought neceſſary, after 
giving them an honourable diſmiſſion, to paſs a decree of 1 the ſenate, that no 
\ philoſophers ſhould reſide at Rome. When the ſame young men, however, 
were ſoon afterwards ſent to Athens in a military capacity, they viſited the 
ſchools of the philoſophers, and became acquainted with their doctrines. 


This was firſt done by Scipio Africanus, Lelius, and F urius, whoſe example 
was ſoon followed by many others. Lucullus, who Was inſtructed i in phi- 


loſophy by Antiochus the Aſcalonite, erected. a magnificent library at his 


houſe, which he opened for the uſe of the learned, and hereby enticed phi- 


loſophers of all ſects to ſettle at Rome. Sylla, after the ſiege of Athens, 


firſt brought to light the writings of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, and con- 


veyed ew to Rome. From the times of Lucullus and Sylla commences 
the epocha of the flouriſhing ſtate of philoſophy in Rome, during which there 


was ſcarcely any Grecian feet which had not its patrons and followers among 
the Romans, This was the caſe particularly with reſpect to 


1. THE PYTHAGORIC SECT, to which Ennius, Cato the Cenſor, and Ni- 


gidius Figulus were adherents ; ; after whom the Pythagoric diſci- 
pline ſoon diſappeared. 


2. THE Acaprmic, Old, Middle, and New : this O10 having among its 
followers Lucullus, Brutus, Varro, and Piſo; the Middle being 
eſpouſed by Cicero, and the New by Philo. 


Balbus and Cato of Utica were addicted. A | 
4. Tas 


3. Tur Srore Sc, to which, beſides many other illuſtrious Romans, — 


HISTORY O PHILOSOPHY. ix 


0 Tu PERIPATETIC, Sven ; for, after the writings of Ariſtotle had been 
copied by Tyrannio, and commented upon by Andronicus the 

1 Rhodian, a Peripatetic philoſopher, this ſect alſo engaged much 

attention in Rome. Cato, Craſſus, and Piſo, received 5 837 4A 

from philoſophers. of this ſe& ; and Cicero committed the charge 

of his ſon to CratpÞvs. a teacher of the Petiparctic philoſophy at 

Athens. 1 EC? \ DN 
. Tur EPICUREAN $row, which was hand by Torquatus, . 

Trebatius, Panſa, Atticus, Caſſius, and others. 
6. Tur Scepric Stor, which was indeed thought to be extinct in the 

time of Cicero, but was not without ſecret friends among the pro- 

feſſed Academics, and was publicly revived at Alexandria by 

 Znefidemus, LT” W 


1 


AE F BOM THE de OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROMAN Monarcny, 
with: though Roman, liberty expired, the ſtudy of philoſophy was not 
neglected. For with the poets, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Manilius, and 
Perſius, and the hiſtorians, Lavy, Tacitus, and Strabo, whoſe writings are 

_ enriched with many ſentiments borrowed from: the ſchools of err, we 
find e Pa philoſophers: 


| by PyrTuaconie : Tag hank the ſect of the > ial Gi failed, 
and,, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was never / afterwards reyiveds there were 
ſome philoſophers who adopted Pythagoric dogmas, and followed 
dhe Pythagoric diſcipline; among whom were Nigidius, Anaxilaus, 
Sextius, Sotion, Moderatus, Nicomachus, and, above all the reſt, 
Apollonius Tyanæus. 
2. Platonic: to which claſs belonged Thrayſillus, Theon, i 
Favorinus, Taurus, Apuleius, Atticus, Numenius, Maximus Ty- 
ris, Plutarch, and Galen. | 
3. Ecxzerie, or LArER PLaToONISTS; a body of philoſophers, who 
= raiſed a new edifice of opinions from materials collected from 
various philoſophical and religious ſets, not excepting the Chriſ- 
tian. The ſeeds of this ſect were fown in Egypt by Por Ao, an 
Alexandrian philoſopher. It roſe to full growth under AuM⁰ovrus 
Sacca. Among | his diſciples were Longinus, Herennius, Origen, 
5 Plotinus. Under Plorivus this ſect became ſo flouriſhing, | | 
| that he may be conſidered as a ſecond father of the Alexamdriaan „ 
2 Eclectic ſchool. The ſect was ſupported in Egypt and Aſia by 
. b 2 Amekus, 


W˙'Itßlßß ̃ ̃ ̃ , or THE! A 
; | Amelius, Porphyry, Maximus, Jamblichus; Edeſius; Reben, 
Chryſanthius, and Hierocles; and afterwards at Athens by Plutarch 
the ſon of ö Syrian, a RO 5 1 Da- 
maſcius. 
50 Pramarsrie; ; wh may be divided into two Alas: : 25 ke 6%, "oh 
- which from Andronicus to the time of Nero, preſerved the peculiar 
characters of the ſe&, and kept it diſtin from all others. To 
this claſs belonged, Soſigenes, Nicolaus Damaſcenus, Xenarchus, 
Athenzus, and Alexander Zgeus. The ſecond, Mixed, which owed 
its origin to Ammonius the Peripatetic, who mixed Platonic and 
Stoic dogmas with thoſe of his own ſect. His example was fol- 
lowed by Eudernus, Alexander Damaſcenus, Themiſtius, Olym- 
piodorus, Simplicius, and others. Notwithſtanding the attempts 
| 175 which were made by Alexander Aphrodiſeus, Anatolius, and ſome 
. others, to reſtore the Purity of the Ariſtotelian doctrine, it remained 
| : in a corrupt ſtate, till, in the ſeventh e it paſſed's over to the 
Arabian and Chriſtian ſchools. Mt 
F. Cynic : of whom the moſt memorable names are Muſonius; Deme- 
trius, Demonax, Creſcens, Peregrinus, and Saluſtius. 

” ==; Da SToic : who flouriſhed with peculiar diſtinction under the. patronage 
of ſeveral of the emperors. The moſt celebrated Stoics of this 
period are Athenodorus, Cornutus, Muſonius Rufus, Cheremon, 
Seneca, Dio of Prof; hg pan Feen, and Sextus of Chæ- 

+ 131.4) ee 
7. EPICUREAN : among ahi Pliny, Lucian, and Dibgents Laertius 
| are to be reckoned: ſome add Celſus, but without ſufficient reaſon. 


8, SczeeTic: of whom the principal are Aneſidemus 258 Sexrus Em- ; 
pPiricus. 


Secondly, THE ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


This ptnloſophy, which ſprung up a little before the Chriſtian zra, from 
the remains of the Zoroaſtrean doctrine, had many followers in various parts 
of Aſia. Of theſe not a few paſſed over into Egypt, and contaminated not 
only the Pagan, but the Chriſtian and Jewiſh ſchools; producing among the 
Jews the Cabbaliſtic myſteries, and among the Chriſtians the Gnoſtic hereſies. 


The Oriental philcſophy, which firſt appeared in Chaldea and Perſia, _ 
Was afterwards diſſeminated rough other countries, bears ſo near a re- 


ſemblance 


«x 


Mils TrORY OT PHILOSOPHY. wi 
ſ emblance to that. w ens that it RA be : referred t to er 
origin: page en 43 
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Thirdly, THE. pirtLoSopHY. OF THE Tews, "after 
- their. Return from the N e e which 


5 is to be conſidered, 


* Taz won Pumosoruv FROM THE {Np or ur Carnvity To. 
e 008M DESTRUCTION - or JERUSALEM 3 during. * 0 the 
e e to be noted are, 


1. That the l embraced à mixed ſyſtem of religion, partly 
Jewiſh and partly Pagan, and received from the Oriental ſchools certain 
doctrines. concerning emanations from the divine nature; whence aroſe. the 
hereſy of Simon Magus. 

2. That, by the help of allegory, an Egyptian colony of Jews incorporated 
Pagan philoſophy, chiefly the Platonic mixed with Oriental dogmas, with 
the myſtical interpretation of their ſacred law; and that among the firſt of 
theſe corruptors of Jewiſh wiſdom are to be ranked Philo and Ariſto- 
bulus. 

3. That the Cabbala, or myſtical 1 interpretation of the law, was 3 
over from Egypt to Paleſtine by Simeon Shetach ; and that after this there 
were learned men in Judea who ſtudied Pagan ene of which Joſe- 
Phus the hiſtorian is an example. 

4. That the principal ſects of the Jews were the Sadducees, the Karzites, 
the Phariſces, the Eſſenes, and the Therapeutæ, whoſe origin, however, is un- 
certain: Of their learned men ſome of the moſt eminent were, Jeſus the fon | 
of Sirach, Philo, Hillel, and Shammai. V MO es 


: 


II. Ty HE Jzwisn Pallosorr FROM THE DzsTRUeTIO OF JexvsALeM 
To MobkEnN T MES : during which F che PRI 175 on 
of attention ies. ; 

EY „The 8 men, who 1 . the general deſtruction, d 

ſchools at Jamnia, Tiberias, Bittera, Lydda, &c. The moſt celebrated 

docbors of the law at that time Wee Eliezer, ] ohannan, J chudah Hakkadoth, - 
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aud Akiblinthd oaths of he bed h Weblog ed e ade Lewide- 


ſchools of Sorana, Naharda, and Pumbeditha ; among the more celebrated. 
preceptors of whom were the rabbis Aſhe and Joſe, the W of the 
later Talmud, called the Babylonian. | 

2. The traditionary myſtical. wiſdom, called the Cannara, which after 


the deſtruction of the Jewiſh ſtate was ſtudied and taught with great induſtry. 
The moſt famous Cabbaliſts were Akibha, the author of the book Jezirah, 
and Simeon Jochaides, who wrote the book Sobar. A diſeiple of the 


former was Simeon ben Jochai, after whom, till the tenth century, we meet 


with few traces of the  Cabbaliftic philoſophy, and Saadias Gao is the only 
diſtinguiſhed name. The Jews, at this time grievouſly perſecuted by the 


Saracens, fled from the Eaſt into math dic 122 many of them ſettled in 


Spain. 
3. The revival of Talmudical, Cabbaliſtic, and Pagan learning among the 
Jews in Spain, by whom the writings of Ariſtotle were tranſlated from Arabic 


verhotes into Hebrew. The moſt eminent Jew of ur 1770 Was "Maino 


I. THE PHILOSOPHY. OF THE SARACENS 
OR ARABIANS, | | 


ce the publication of the IsLAurrie 7 by M A H O N E 1 5 
philoſophy had little or no exiſtence among the Arabians. At the beginning 
of the Abbaſidean dynaſty, in the eighth century, the light of ſcience began 
to dawn; and under A-Mamon, in the ninth century, learning of every kind, 
and eſpecially philoſophy, flouriſhed. Meſue Damaſcenus opened a ſchool 


at Bagdat, and taught philoſophy in the. Syriac tongue. His diſciple Honain 


alſo promoted the ſtudy of philoſophy, which was greatly facilitated by the 


Chriſtian libraries which came into the poſſeſſion of the Saracens. The 
works of Galen and Ariſtotle were tranſlated into Arabic. Public ſchools 


were inſtituted, and long flouriſhed, at Bagdat, Baſſora, and Bochara. Nor 


Was philoſophy at this time confined to the countries of the eaſt ; with the 
Saracenic empire, it extended to the weſtern world. Numerous ſchools were 


founded, in which profeſſors of philoſophy were appointed. During the 


period of Arabian learning, the moſt eminent philoſophers were, Rafi, Eſſe- 


reph, Thophail, Averrces, Al Aſhari, Alkendi, Alfarabi, N Rven- 


Aar, Avenpace, Al Gazel, 3 Kc. 
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5 1. From THE birne or en RIST TO THE ; StvenrTs Cxvvuv. 


The Fathers of the Chriſtian church, who 1 were diſtinguiſhed by philo- 
ſophical learning were, in the, ſecond century, Juſtin Martyr, Theophilus, 
Athenagoras, Irenzus, . Clemens Alexandrinus, Pantænus, and Hermias, 
who all fayoured the Platoniſm which then prevailed; Tatian, who went 
over to the Gnoſtics ; and Tertullian, Who, though well ſkilled in antient 
philoſophy, rejected it altogether :—in the third century, Origen, who mixed 
the Eclectic philoſophy of Alexandria with the Chriſtian doctrine: —in the 
faurth century, Arnobius, Lactantius, Euſebius, Didymus, Auguſtine, Chal- 
cidius: —in the ib century, Syneſius, and Pſeudo-Dionyſius, in the Eaſt; 
and i in the Weſt, Claudius Mammertus and Boethius, who, after Origen, 
| leaned towards the Eclectic ſe&, while Boethius fayoured the Peripatetic :— J— 
in the ſoxth century, neas Gaza, and Zecharias Scholaſticus, who were in- 
clined to the Eclectic philoſophy; to whom may be added Philoponus, who, 
though attached to the ſame ſyſtem, turned his attention chiefly to the in- 
terpretation of Ariſtotle, 


II. FROM THE SEVENTH CENTURY TO THE REVIVAL OF Lerrens; during 
which come under conſideration 2 


1. 2 he philoſophy of the GREEK or Onan Chriſtians from the ſeventh 
century to the taking of Conſtantinople ; where the following things are chietty 
to be remarked : Alexandrian Platoniſm expired among the Pagans in the 
' ſeventh century; and its remains were only found among the Chriſtians, and 
chiefly among the monks. Out of the monaſteries, the Ariſtotelian philoſophy 
began to revive, through the labours of John of Damaſcus, who called in 
this philoſophy to the aid of theology, He may not improperly be con- 
ſidered as the harbinger of the Scholaſtic philoſophy. © After his time barba- 
rifm prevailed, till in the ninth century, under the emperors Michael and 
Barda, learning was in ſome degree revived. The moſt celebrated names, 
at this period, in the Eaſt, were, Pſellus the Elder, Leo the Philoſopher, 
Photius, Nicetas, Nicephorus, Pachymerus, and Lapitha, all Peripatetics ; 1 


== eg: the Ln; an admirer of the Alexandrian Philoſophy. 
Lt - 2. The 
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xxiv es ANR EPITOME OF: 


2. The Phil * of the WrSsTER N Ori Niang San the ſeventh b to the 
Mn, during which period flouriſhed, in the /eventh century, Boethius and 
Iſidore ;—in the eighth, Bede, Theodore Cilix, Alcuin, &.; -in the ninth, 


Rabanus, Erigena, Eginhard, Adelard, Grimbald, &c. ;—in the tenth, Brid- 


ferd, Dunſtan, Remigius, Nanno, Gerbert, &c. ;—in the eleventh,"\ Fulbert, 
Berengar, Lanfranc, Anſelm, Hermannus, i &c. and Roſcelin, from whom 
aroſe the memorable controverſy between the Nominaliſts and Realiſts. The 
wiſdom of this period was almoſt wholly waſted in dialect ie ſubtleties. 
3. Tur SenoLasTIC PHILOSOPHY, which was a confuſed maſs. of notions 
compounded of Arabian and Ariſtotelian philoſophy and polemic theology. 


# 


| Line, Roſcelin, and A have + road Cm TRE" A or this Phi- 


loſophy. 
From the beginning of the 2 ab century to the middle of ihe thirteenth, 
the more celebrated SCHOLASTICS were, Abelard, Lombard, Porretan, Co- 
meſtor, John of Saliſbury, and, Pulleyn ; between the middle of the thirteenth 
century and the year 1330, flouriſhed Albert, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, 
Roger Bacon, Ægidius, Duns Scotus; to theſe ſucceeded, before the reveal 
of letters, Durand, Occam, Suiſſet, and Weffel, © 

The Scholaſtics were divided into various ſeas, ſuch as Albertiſts, Tho- 


miſts, Scotiſts, Occamifts ; but choſe of the Nominaliſts and Realiſts are moſt 


celebrated. 
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HISTORY OF 'PHILOSOPHY. 'aw 
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PERIOD. THE THIRD, 


Inte 


Flats W Revival ol N to ALY Beginning * the 
„ W 4 in which we find, 9 


"x ATTEMPTS 10 KESTORE AND CORRECT = 
THE SECTARIAN PHILOSOPHY. Theſe we 
owe to the reſtoration of learning, and Fer to the 

revival of the ſtudy of the Greek language. 


1. After Raymund Lully, in the thirteenth century, had in vain pretended 

to improve philoſophy by his inventive art; in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, many learned men aroſe, who, either by reviving a taſte for claſſical 
ſtudies, or by tranſlating and commenting upor the writings of the antient 
philoſophers, or by ſatirizing the Scholaſtic philoſophy and its profeſſors, pre- 
pared the way for the reformation of philoſophy. Among theſe, ſome of the 
more celebrated names are Chryſoloras, Paleologus, Dante, Petrarch, Boccace, 
Aretin, Politian, Philelphus, Valla, Agricola, and Argyropulus. | 

2. The revival of learning, accompanied with the reformation: of religion, : 
produced a general inclination to reſtore the antient honours of philoſophy, 
Eraſmus, Vives, Nizolius, and others; expoſed to ridicule the falſe philoſophy 
of the Scholaſtics; Luther, Melancthon, Faber, Agricola, Camerarius, and 


others, contributed in various 8 to the correction of . in ge- 
neral. | | 


3. Learned men - aroſe, _ Gnas the dif of reviving the antient 


Grecian ſects, and arranged themſelves, hos pomrng td under the ſtandards of 
the antient maſters. e 1 


6 ) Tux Pr AT ON PRHTLosorRHVY, mi: with the Porkagnret, was 

[1574 : revived by Pletho, Beſſario, and Ficinus: Picus added the 
Cabbaliſtic doctrine; and his footſteps were followed by Reuch- 

lin, Venetus, Agrippa, and More ; while Patricius, Gale, Cud- 

worth, Burnet, and others, rejecting the Cabbaliſtic dreams, en- 

deavoured to reſtore Alexandrian Platoniſin. | 
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62) Tur AxrsTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY was ah either mixed with 8 
Scholaſtic, by Lobkowitz, Ricciolus, Honoratus Faber, and 
others; or pure, by Gaza, Trapezuntius, Scholarius, Pompona- 
tius, Niphus, Cremoninus, Melancthon, Simon, Schegkius, Sher-- 
bius, Taurellus, Sonerus, Conringius, and many more. 
(.) Taz PARMENDEAX PrrLosopyy was reſtored by Teleſius, who, 
meeting with much oppoſition, „ was ably defended by Campa- 
n 
(4.) Taz Ionre r had a new ae in Detzgand . who- 
however acknowledged that, both the Ionic and the Peripatetic 
| ſyſtem were defective, and was hence inclined to ſcepticiſm. 
(5.) Taz STorc PrrLosoeny found an able patron in N who was 
cloſely: followed by Scioppius and Gatak er. - 
(6.) TaR Epicurean PriLosoPay, after an unſucceſsful attempt oy 
Magnenus, was revived by Gaſſendi, who was followed by: ©. 
_ Bernier, and Charleton. „%%% oe 


U. ATTEMPTS TO INTRODUCE NEW METHODS. 
OF PHILOSOPHISING, made by 


ws Mais: alc ; of whom the molt celebrated a are e Sanchez, Hern- 
haym, Vayer, Huet, and e hails 22 

2. SCRIPTURAL PHILOSOPHERS, Who, deſpairing of being ablo to arrive at 
truth by the light of reaſon, had recourſe to the ſcriptures, particularly to 
the Moſaic coſmogony, and endeavoured upon this foundation to raiſe a 
new ſtructure of philoſophy. Theſe are, chiefly, 2 een Dy 
Whiſton, Comenius, and Bayer. 

3. TaxzosopnisrTs, who boaſt that they derive 9 95 hidden willow not 
from the exerciſe of the underſtanding i in inquiries after truth, but from im- 
mediate divine illumination. To this claſs of philoſophers: are to ' be re- 
ferred, Paracelſus and his diſciples, F ludd, . Helmont, e and, 
1 8 to ſome, the Roſicruſians. 

. PrortssD Enemies or ParLosopny ; of whom the Stink are, be- 


des the Sceptics and Theoſophiſts, . Cremonmus, and Daniell. 
Hoffman. l | 


m. ATTEMPTS 


HISTORY OF PHILOS OPHY. xvii 


mt. ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE TRUE ECLECTIC METHOD; not 

ſuch: as was followed by the Alexandrian philoſophers, but 

that which conſiſts in rejecting prejudices of every kind, 
ſubjecting the opinions of former philoſophers to the ſtrict 
ſerutiny of reaſon, and admitting no concluſions but ſuch as 

may be clearly deduced from principles founded in the nature 


of things, and diſcovered by experience. Among modern 
Eclectic philoſophers are, 


1. TRHOSE WHO HAVE 5 TO IMPROVE PHILOSOPHY IN GRE 
NERAL ; of whom the principal are Bruno, Cardan, Bacon, C ampanella, 
Hobbes, Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Thomas, and Wolfe. 


2. THOSE WHO HAVE. ENDEAVOURED TO [MPROVE- PARTICULAR Braxcuss. 
of PHILOSOPHY : 255 


80 Toxic ws Aer 3 as, peter 3 Aria Sada 
and his followers, Mallebranche, Tſchernhauſen, Locke. 
(2. ) Morals and. Juriſprudence; as Montaigne, Charron, Scultet, ed 
Machiavel, Grotius, Selden, Puffendorf. | 


"8 3.9 Natural Philoſophy ; as Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, SANs. 9 
Gilbert, Boyle, Newton. 
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an undertaking ſo extenſive 
the general c bject be at firſt clearly a 


0 


e deſign be accurately. defined. As. this wok; is es 
to be a hiſtory, not of literature or ſcience i in general, but of Philo- 
t ſenſe the 
few words to 


ſophy, the reader ſhould be previouſly informed, in 
author underſtands the term; eſpecially, as. there are 


« 
> 


we A greater Variety of ſi gnifications has been anne3 


What is now. called Philoſophy; was, in the infanc) 
ciety, denominated. Wiſdom ;, and indeed ey 


wif 


of Wiſe. Men was, at that time, frequent 
ſons who had little claim to 
very early beſtowed At. upon 
direction of religious concerns *; although i 
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7 1 N 
3. Ad — 1 & @& *S 
Sh 


ingenious: diſcovery, 
and uſeful art, was then honoured with this e ene The title 
conferred upon per- 
ſuch a diſtinction: and ſuperſtition 


thoſe who. were. entru 


they. had often no. other right to ſuch . Lee geen x Ns 


which Was ounded u 
und rſt 
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were induced to aſſert 
ſecuted their reſearches after truth, 
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n ingenious impoſture. 
g at length detecting tl 
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* Ariſtot, Ethic. ad Nicom. I. vi. c. 7. 
Strabo. I. xy. p. 501. Diog. 
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1 7 PRELIMINARY. 


they expected. at leaſt with that liberal ſpirit which gare . 6: 
| juſt claim to the title of Wiſe Men. The wiſdom, which they in 
this manner acquired, many of them applied to purpoſes highly 
beneficial to mankind : whence the term Wiſdom came, by degrees, 
to denote both the ſcientific ſtudy, and the practical application of 
ſach traths, as were e to a the 1 of human 
life. 5 

In proceſs of time, when a race of ſlf-created preceptors aroſe _ 
in Greece, who aſſumed the name of Sophiſts or Wiſe Men, their 
arrogant pretenſions gave great offence to ſuch as were capable of 
diſtinguiſhing between real and counterfeit wiſdom, and led them to 
adopt an appellation more ſuitable to the character of men, who 
modeſtly profeſſed themſelves fo be in the purſuit, rather than in 
the poſſeſſion of truth and wiſdom, namely, that of Philoſophers. _ 

Cieero aſcribes the invention of this term to Pythagoras, and thus 
relates the occaſion upon which it was introduced. Every one knows, 
that among the Greeks there were ſeven eminent men, who have 
fince been univerſally denominated the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece; 
that, at a ftill earlier period, Lycurgus, and, even in the heroic ages, 
Ulyffes and Neſtor, were called wiſe men; and, in ſhort, that this 
appellation has, from the moſt antient times, been given to thoſe 
who have devoted themſelves to the contemplation of nature. 'This 
title continued in common uſe till the time of Pythagoras. It 
happened, whilſt this great man was at Phlius, that Leon, the chief 
of the Phliaſians, was exceedingly charmed with the ingenuity and 
eloquence with which he diſcourſed upon various topics, and aſked 
him, in what art he principally excelled: to which Pythagoras re- 
plied, that he did not profeſs himſelf maſter of any art, but that he 


Was a PHILOSOPHER. Leon, ſtruck with the novelty of the term, 


alked Pythagoras, who were philoſophers, and wherein they differed 
from other men. Pythagoras replied, that, as in the public games, 
whilſt fame are contending for glory, and others are buying and 
felling in purſuit of gain, there is always a third claſs, who attend 
merely as ſpectators; fo, in human life, amidſt the various characters 
of men there i is a ſelect ana W A all e purſuits, 


e. 


OBSERVATIONS * 1 


_ afliduouſly apply themſelves to the ſtudy of nature, and the ſearch 
after wiſdom : theſe, added Pythagoras, are the e om 1 
call philoſophers*, 
This e thus aff I wc cheough medal to intimate 
has even they who have made the greateſt adyances in knowledge, 
are rather to be conſidered as Lovers of Wiſdom than as Wiſe Men, 
ſoon loſt its original meaning, and was borne with as much haughti- 
neſs and vanity, as if it had implied an exclutive right to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of wiſdom. Some there are,” - ſays Quintilian, © who, 
deſpiſing the occupation of an orator, have employed themſelves in 
preſcribing rules for the conduct of life: theſe have inſolently aſſumed 
to themſelves the title of the Sole Profeſſors of Wiſdom *.” 

At a later period the ſignification of the term Philoſophy was ex- 
tended ſo far, as to include not only all ſpeculative ſcience, but alſo 
ſkill in municipal law, the knowledge of medicine, the art of criti- 
ciſm, and the whole circle of polite literature. The term was even 

transferred to theology; the Chriſtian religion was called facred 
philoſophy; and eccleſiaſtical doQtors, „ and monks, were ſtiled Philo- 
ſophers. 

This brief account of the changes which this term has undergone, 
in its meaning and uſe, may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of fixing, 
with ſome degree of preciſion, the ſenſe in which we underſtand the 
word, before we atenpt. to trace the riſe and progreſs of Philo» 
ſophy. 

Philoophy may be Sefined, that Love of Wiſdom, which incites 

to the purſuit of important and uſeful ſcience. Philoſophy diſcovers 
and teaches thoſe principles by means of which happineſs may be ac- 
- quired, preſerved, and increaſed ; wiſdom applies theſe principles to 
the benefit of individuals, and of ſociety. © Knowledge which is ap- 
plicable to no uſeful purpoſe cannot deſerve the name of Wiſdom:” 


Qi ip ſibi ſapiens prodeſſe nequit, nequicquam ſapit*, 8 


The ſources of that knowledge of truth which leads to the poſſeſ- 


3 7 * Cic, Tuſcul. Os I v. c 3. > Quintil, Prom. Inſtit : 
e © Enmus ap. Cie. piſt. Fam. I. vii. . ep. 6. 


EY = ſion 


1 


it may be acquired, and ſo to form and improve the whole man, 


erm IA MA AN A N N 


fon on of e are two, reaſon and revelation. To inſtruct men in 
thoſe truths Which God hath communicated to mankind by revela- 


tion, is the province of theology. To teach them ſuch truths, con- 
nected with their happineſs, as are capable of being diſcovered by 


the powers of reaſon, is the province of philoſophy. - Theſe two pro- 


vinces are perfectly diſtin, and ought” to be kept ſeparate, except 


where the one _— hana ſerve” to caſt * pie the 
other. 


The leading officks of ohiloſphy may we eech, deduced gin the g ge- 
nete idea of its object. For if the end to be attained be the permanent 


enjoyment of real good, it muſt unqueſtionably be the buſineſs of 


philoſophy, to inveſtigate the nature of good, and the means by which 


that he may arrive at the complete poſſeſſion of true felicity. Con- 
ſequently, the buſineſs of philoſophy will be, to cultivate the un- 


derſtanding, and point out the manner in which it may beſt perform 


its operations; to correct and meliorate the will and affections, by 
diſcovering what objects are deſirable, comparing their reſpective 


claims, and ſhewing how they may be rendered moſt productive of 
happineſs; to inquire into the cauſes of natural appearances, and 
hence arrive at the knowledge of the Firſt Cauſe, under thoſe cha- 
raters and relations which are moſt intereſting to mankind ; to con- 


duct men to ſuch an acquaintance with the properties of natural 


bodies, and their reciprocal actions, as ſhall enable them to- apply 


the objects around them to their own convenience; and finally, to 


aſſiſt them in inveſtigating the principles of ſocial virtue, and to 


provide them with ſuch rules of conduct, as ariſe from mutual con- 


venience and intereſt, from the natural ſentiments of juſtice and 


humanity, and from the voluntary engagements of civil ſociety. 
Dialectics, phyſics, natural religion, ethics, and policy, are thus com- 


prehended under the general term, philoſophy. How far this diſ- 


tribution agrees with the arrangements adopted by the antients, and 


comprehends their ſeveral objects of . diſcuſſion, will 
E in the ſequel. 


From this explanation of the ſenſe in which we underſtand the 


term 
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OB s RE R ATION EE. 
term philoſophy, the reader will eaſily perceive, what is to bs ex- 


pected from the preſent undertaking. A hiſtory of philoſophy, is a 


hiſtory of doctrines, and of men. As a hiſtory of doctrines, it lays 
open the origin of opinions, the changes which they have under- 


gone, the diſtinct characters of different ſyſtems, and the leading 
points in which they agree or differ: it is therefore, in fact, a hiſtory 


of the human underſtanding. As a hiſtory of men, it relates the 


principal incidents in the lives of the more eminent philoſophers ; 


remarks, particularly, thoſe circumſtances in their character or fitua- 


tion which may be ſuppoſed to have influenced their opinions ; takes 
notice of their followers and their opponents, and deſcribes the ori- 
vin, progreſs, and decline of their reſpective ſects. 

In this manner we have undertaken to trace the hiſtory of philo- 


ſophy, and philoſophers, from the earlieſt records to the preſent 
time. The undertaking, we are ſenſible, is attended with many dif- 
ficulties, and requires much induſtry and impartiality. That we 


might proceed, in the execution of ſo extenſive and arduous a deſign, 


with ſome probability of ſucceſs, we have found it neceſſary to pre- 
ſcribe to ourſelves certain rules and cautions, which we have inva- 
riably endeavoured to follow. 


Wherever original authors were to be laid; we have artfully 


examined them. In peruſing theſe, we have conſidered, whether 
they deliver their own opinions, or merely relate the opinions of 


others; attending all along to the general phraſeology, and particu- 


larly to the technical terms, made uſe of by the ſect which they 
founded, or to which they belonged. We have, in the firſt place, 


endeavoured to diſcover the general principles on which each ſyſtem 


is built; and then, to trace out the particular concluſions which 
have been deduced from theſe ; always preferring that interpretation 
of any doubtful paſſage, which beſt agrees with the fundamental 
principles and the ſpirit of the ſyſtem. We have carefully remarked 
thoſe perſonal circumſtances, reſpecting any philoſopher, which 


might ſerve to throw light upon his opinions; ſuch, for example, as 
his country, his family, his education, his natural temper, his habits 


of life, his patrons, friends, or enemies. In thoſe caſes, i in which the 
founder 


6 The. PRELIMINARY 


combat of a ſect has either left no writings behind him, or his works 
are loſt, we have preferred the authority of his immediate followers, 
or of ſuch as lived neareſt his time, to the teſtimony of later writers. 


Well aware of the unpardonable liberties which have been taken, 
in impoſing ſpurious books upon the world under the ſanction of 


the moſt venerable names of antiquity, we have been conſtantly 


upon our guard againſt this kind of deception, and have rejected, 
without heſitation, ſuch writings as bear the evident marks of im- 


 poſture*. In comparing the proofs of queſtionable facts, we have 
_ endeavoured to weigh them fairly in the ſcale of probability; aſſert- 
ing or denying nothing with greater confidence than the nature of 


the evidence adduced will juſtify, and always ſuſpending our judg- 
ment where we are uncertain, and, where means of information are 
wanting, confeſſing our ignorance. We have been particularly care- 


ful not to aſcribe modern ideas and opinions to the antients, nor 


to torture their expreſſions into a meaning which probably never 
entered into their thoughts, in order to accommodate them to a mo- 


dern hypotheſis or ſyſtem. Where we have found any doctrine 


imperfectly explained, or have met with any philoſopher, who ap- 
pears to have been himſelf defective in perſpicuity of conception, 
or who, by making uſe of vague and indeterminate language, leaves 


his reader in uncertainty; we have rather choſen to let the veil 


of obſcurity remain upon his ſyſtem, than to ſubſtitute our own 
ideas in the room of the writer's, from the hope of making that 


clear, which the author himſelf has left obſcure. In fine, we have | 
not neglected to make uſe of every collateral aid, which chronology, 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, or general literature could afford. 
By obſerving theſe rules and precautions, we truſt we have been 
enabled, in ſome meaſure, to riſe ſuperior to the difficulties of our 


_ undertaking. After all, however, we cannot but exceedingly regret, 


that our ſources of information are ſo defective, and the materials 
which they ſupply ſo imperfect. A circumſtance which the reader 
will cakly account for, when, beſides the unavoidable injuries of 


a Vid. Fabricii Bibl. Grac: vol. xiv. p- 131. 
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- thiibe; he recollects, how many famous libraries of antient manuſeripts 
have been deſtroyed by military plunder, or by the ſtill more bar- 


pharous hand of religious bigotry. It is well known, that the cele- 


brated collection which had been made by the Egyptian Ptolemies 


was conſumed, through the ignorance and raſhneſs of Julius Cæſar's 


ſoldiers; that the public library which had been formed at Rome, in 
the palace of the Cæſars, and was carefully preſerved in a temple de- 
dicated to Apollo, was deſtroyed by lightning; that Pope Gregery 
iſſued a general order for burning all the Heathen writings which 


remained at Rome; that when Alexandria was taken by Omar, the 
_ Saracen Caliph, its immenſe library, which had been accumulating 


for ſeveral centuries, in a place diſtinguiſhed for the ſtudy of philoſo- 


phy, was conſigned to the flames, and furniſhed fuel for heating 
the baths of the city for the ſpace of fix months; and that Al-Ma- 


mon, an Arabian, whoſe name is celebrated for the protection which 
he afforded to learning and learned men, in order to give greater 
value to the tranſlations which were at that time made, under his 
patronage, from the Greek tongue, deſtroyed the original manu- 


 ſ{cripts as foon as the Arabic or Latin verſion was finiſhed®. 


The uſes, to which an impartial and accurate inquiry into the riſe 
and progreſs of philoſophy may be applied, and the advantages, which 
are to be expected from it, are numerous and important. 

The hiſtory of philoſophy is, as we have faid, the hiſtory of the hu- 
man underſtanding, clearly ſhewin g the extent of its capacity, the 
cauſes of its perverſion, and the means by which it may be recalled 
from its unprofitable wanderings, and ſucceſsfully employed in ſubſer- 
viency to the happineſs of mankind, Whilſt it traces the origin and 
growth of uſeful knowledge, it alſo diſcovers the manner in which 
errors have ariſen and been propagated, and expoſes the injury 
which they have done to ſcience, literature, and religion. It exhibits 
great and exalted minds as forſaking the path of truth, and adopting 


bs Sariſberienſis Policrat. I. ii. 3 123 3 Abulphar. Hiſt. Dynaft. 230 
© Leo Africanus de Viris Illuſtr. Arab. c. 1. apud Fabric. Bibl. Gree, vol. xiii. 
p. 260. Conf, Schelhornii Amcenit, t. vii. p. 75. | 
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opinie ett 0 once be moſt abſurd and the * ls 2 a repre⸗ ; 
ſentation, which cannot fail to ſhew the folly of placing an implicit 
confidence in the judgment of celebrated men, or of admitting any _ 


ſyſtem as true, before it has undergone an accurate examination: 


Nor is there any hazard, as ſome ſuppoſe, leſt ſuch; a freedom from 
the ſhackles of authority ſhould, produce a contempt of truly. wiſe 


and learned men, and cheriſh the humour of conceit and vanity. 


For, an acquaintance with the miſtakes and failures of men, WhO 
have unſucceſsfully employed great ingenuity. and induſtry in the 


purſuit of truth, ſuggeſts a uſeful leſſon of modeſty and diffidence i in 
our own enquiries, and of candour towards the miſtakes of others. 
A clear detection of error, and of the ſources whence it has ſprung, 


furniſhes facts to prove, that opinions Which have no other founda- 


tion than weak miſconception, a blind reſpect for authority or an- 


tiquity, or a ſelfiſh attention to intereſt, may be embraced by multi- 


tudes as true; and that, on the other hand, truths, which have been : 


long rejected as idle paradoxes or pernicious principles, may, at 


length, lift up their heads, and triumph over prejudice; whence will 


naturally ariſe exlargoment of mind, and a ks freedom of think- 
ing. 


The hiſtory of ee may alſo be uſeful, as a faithful regiſter 


5 diſcoveries in the world of ſcience, and as a ſkilful guide towards 


unknown regions, whither future adventurers may with advantage di- 


rect their courſe. It may ſerve to Prevent the farther waſte of pre- 
cious time in ſpeculations, which experience has ſhewn to lie beyond. 
the reach of the human faculties, and to give that prudent direction 
to philoſophical induſtry, without which the boundaries of know- 


| ledge can never be enlarged. By ſhewing how far ſcience has been 


hitherto ſucceſsfully proſecuted, and in what inſtances it has been 
treated injudiciouſly, inaccurately explained, or imperfectly explored, 
it inſtructs men, what is to be avoided, and what yet remains to be 
done, in the purſuit of knowledge ; puts them upon their guard againſt 
the repetition of attempts, which have already, in many inſtances, 
proved fruitleſs; enables them to diſtinguiſh new doctrines or diſco- 
veries from things already known and taught, and to ſtrip off the 


_ plumes 5 
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plumes from impoſing plagiaries; and aſſiſts them in the choice f a 
proper field of 1 inquiry, and in the regulation of their future 1 | 
ons. 
An acquaintance with the hiſtory of philoſophy, moreover, in-= 
cludes the knowledge of the general ſources of ſcience, of the names 3 
and characters of valuable authors, the ſubjects of their works, and 1 a 
the aſſiſtance which may be expected from them in ſcientific re- 
ſearches. The hiſtory of philoſophy is, in this view, an important 
branch of the hiſtory of univerſal erudition, ſerving to introduce the 
young inquirer to an acquaintance with thoſe ſilent preceptors, from 
whole inſtructions he may expect the * increaſe of his intellectual 
ſtores. 

In ſeveral diſtin branches of ſcience, the hiſtory of philoſophy 
may afford much aſſiſtance. In theology, it may be of great uſe, in 
diſcovering the origin of natural religion, and tracing the courſe of 
its ſtream, even when united with the foul current of gentile idola- | 
try; in confirming the credit of ſacred hiſtory by external teſti- 
mony ; in aſcertaining the limits between the province of reaſon, 
and that of revelation, and in reflecting light upon many paſlages in 
the ſacred writings. In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, it enables us to ac- 
count for the early introduction of metaphyſical ſubtleties into the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, as well as the conſequent corruption of the ſimpli- 
city of its doctrine, and to explain the origin of many obſcure tenets 
and idle fictions, which have, at different periods, gained admiſſion 
into the church of Chriſt. In juriſprudence, it aſſiſts us in diſco- 
vering the foundation of municipal law, by ſhewing, that in every 
age of the world the principles of natural juſtice have been known, 
and that they have been admitted into every philoſophical ſyſtem, 
and received by every nation of the earth. It is particularly uſeful 
in the ſtudy of the Civil Law, many of the ideas and terms of which 
are borrowed from the Stoic philoſophy. It might eafily be 
ſhewn, in like manner, that the hiſtory of philoſophy caſts light 
upon mathematics, medicine, and other ſciences ; but, in a matter ſo 
exceedingly obvious, a farther detail would be ſuperfluous. i 

To theſe benefits, WER 8 be ora to accrue e from a hiſtory > —_- 
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of opinions, may be added others, of great importance, ariſing from 
the hiſtory of philoſophers and ſects. Beſides the biographical 


entertainment and inſtruction which ſuch memoirs may afford, they 


muſt contain much uſeful information peculiar to this branch of 


| learning. To obſerve by what means they who have been engaged 


in the purſuit and propagation of knowledge have accompliſhed 
their deſign; what obſtacles they have overcome; in what in- 
ſtances, and from what cauſes, they have been impoſed upon by 


the ſemblance of truth, and have embraced the ſhadow for the ſub- 


ſtance z ; into what miſtakes they have fallen through prejudice, pre- 


_ cipitation, or vanity ; what inconveniences they have ſuffered from 


their miſconceptions and errors, and what advantages they have 


derived from their wiſdom, with other circumſtances of a ſimilar 


nature, cannot fail to ſuggeſt hints and reflections, which may be 
of great uſe in the proſecution of ſcience. 


Having faid thus much to explain the nature of our deſign, the 


rules which we have preſcribed to ourſelves in the execution, and 


the advantages which are to be expected from a work of this 


kind, we have nothing further to add, in the way of introduc- 


tion, than to give our readers a general view of our plan. 

The whole hiſtory of philoſophy we divide into Three Periods. 
The /r period traces its riſe and progreſs from the earlieſt times 
to the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire. The ſecond period 


repreſents its ſtate among the Heathens, whilſt it flouriſhed under 


the Emperors, which brings the hiſtory down to the ſixth century ; 
and among the Jews, Saracens, and Chriſtians, from the com- 
mencement of the Chriſtian æra to the time of the Revival of Letters. 
The th:rd period relates the attempts which have ſince been made for 


the reformation and improvement of philoſophy, and deſcribes the 
various forms which it has aſſumed from the revival of letters to 


the preſent century. Thus the whole hiſtory of philoſophy is 


conveniently divided into antient, middle, and modern. In order to 
aſſiſt the memory, the utmoſt care has been taken, to give each of 
theſe periods its diſtin& characters of time and place. 
The Firſt Period includes the Barbaric and the Grecian philo- 
ſophy : the former comprehending all thoſe nations, which, before 
3 1 _ © the 
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chen time when the Grecian philoſophy paſſed over to the Romans, 
did not make uſe of the Greek language; the latter, all thoſe coun- 
tries in which that language was ſpoken. 18 

We ſhall find, in treating of the Barbaric philoſophy, that, as 
25 be expected in the infancy of the world, it was ſimple in its 
nature and office, and was taught, without any laboured efforts of 
reaſoning, merely by tradition. As knowledge advanced, philoſo- 
phy aſſumed a more manly tone, and put on the habit of ſcience; 
till, at length, it appeared with great dignity among the Greeks, 

the freedom of whoſe ſpirit and manners led them to lay open the 
myſteries of wiſdom, and to make uſe of their own faculties in in- 
| veſtigating new truths, and framing new ſyſtems. 

Our ſurvey of the ſtate of philoſophy among the barbaric na- 
tions, takes its rife, with reſpect to time, from the firſt records of 
hiſtory; and follows, with reſpect to place, the natural order of Eaſt, 
South, Weſt; and North; an order which was followed by the an- 
tients, who divided. the inhabitants of the world into four parts, 
calling the inhabitants of the eaſt, Indians ; ; thoſe of the ſouth, 
Ethiopians; thoſe of the weſt, Celts; and thoſe of the north, 
Scythians *. Among the eaſtern nations, our deſign will lead us 
to treat diſtinctly concerning the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, the 
Perſians, the Arabians or Sabeans, the Phenicians, and the Indians: 
our account of the ſouthern barbaric nations will include the peo- 
ple of Egypt and Lybia: in the weſt, we ſhall take notice of the 
Celts or Gauls, the Germans, the Britons, and the antient Ro- 
mans: and in the north, we ſhall treat of the Seythians, Thracians, 
and other neighbouring nations. 

The philoſophy of Greece we ſhall find to have a double cha- 
act; In its- infancy, and in its Juvenile ſtate, we ſhall ſee it, like 
the-barbaric philoſophy, rather ſimple than artificial, rather empiric 
than theoretical, expreſſed in fable, and in moral and political 
maxims or rules of prudence. Afterwards, we ſhall find the Greek 
philoſophy, improved by the ingenuity of many eminent men, be- 
coming ſyſtematic, and branching out into a great number of ſects, 


2 — Mela de Situ Orbis, 1. ii. c. "oY  Strabonis Geogr. I. it, _ 
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of which a particular account will be given in this part of our work. 
To preſerve this period entire, we have ſubjoined an account of 
the fate of the Grecian philoſophy in Egypt and in Aſia. 
The Second Period, from the beginning of the Roman Empire to 
the Revival of Letters, will open before us a field of philoſophical. 
hiſtory, not leſs ſpacious. than. the former. It will exhibit the ſtate 
of philoſophy during the courſe of twelve hundred years, among 
the Romans, the Orientaliſts, the Jews, the Saracens, and the 
Chriſtians. With reſpe& to the Romans, philoſophy having met 
with much oppoſition when it was firſt introduced among them by 
the Greeks, did not obtain a firm footing till towards the cloſe of 
the Republic. Under the Cæſars, philoſophy almoſt entirely dey =—_— 2 
ſerted Athens, its native ſeat, and took up its reſidence in Rome, 3 
where almoſt every Grecian ſe& flouriſhed ; till at length, that 1 
which had been formed in the Alexandrian ſchool, by combination 1 * 
from the reſt, called the Eclectic, became predominant. An /ꝗ]] g 
the Aſiatics, a new kind of philoſophy ſprung up, formed upon the EN 
doctrine, real or ſuppoſed, of the antient Zoroaſtrian and Greek, ::: 
mythology. The nation of the Jews, after their return from their . 
Babyloniſh captivity, though they chiefly devoted themſelves tothe, - 
ſtudy of their own law, were not ſtrangers to the gentile philoſophy, 
eſpecially thoſe of them who reſided in Egypt; and in a ſubſequent 
period, in which the Ariſtotelian philoſophy was predominant, they 
ranked themſelves among the Peripatetics. The Arabians, who, 
under the name of Saracens, in the ſeventh century, diſturbed the 
Eaſtern empire, although at firſt exceedingly averſe to inquiry 
(Mahomet, their leader, having prudently denied the privilege of 
private judgment to the people whom he had deſtined to ſlavery) 
became at laſt ſo much devoted to phileſophy, according to the 
Peripatetic ſect, that, during a long period of general darkneſs and. 
b - _ confuſion, they were almoſt the only nation who afforded her an: 
= „ aſylum. Among the firſt Chriſtians, who were induſtriouſly employed 
q in diſſeminating the divine doctrine of their maſter, the ſubtleties of 
gentile philoſophy obtained little credit. But, very. ſoon after the 
riſe of Chriſtianity, many perſons who had been educated in the 
ſchools of the pluloſophers: becoming converts to the * . 
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faith, the doctrines of the Grecian ſects, and eſpecially of Platoniſm, 
were interwoven with the ſimple truths of pure religion. As the 
Eclectic philoſophy ſpread, Heathen and Chriſtian doctrines were 
ſtill more intimately blended, till, at laſt, both were almoſt entirely 
loft in the thick clouds of ignorance and barbariſm which covered 
the earth; except that the Ariſtotelian philoſophy had a few fol- 
lowers among the Greeks, and Platonic Chriſtianity was cheriſhed 
in the cloiſters of monks. About the beginning of the eleventh 
century, a new kind of philoſophy ſprung up,-called the Scholaſtic, 
which, while it profeſſed to follow the doctrine of Ariſtotle, cor- 
rupted every principle of ſound reaſoning, and hindered, inſtead of 
aſſiſting, men in their inquiries after truth. At length, learning 
beginning to revive, and to be diſſeminated by the Greeks, who 
after the taking of Conſtantinople were diſperſed through Europe, . 
a happy opportunity was afforded for reſtoring e to its 
antient honours. 

This reſurrection of literature and ſcience is the commencement 
of the Third Period of our hiſtory. In this part of our courſe we 
ſhall ſee the ſucceſsful efforts of philoſophy, to riſe above the un- 
wholeſome atmoſphere of tyranny, ſuperſtition, and bigotry, into 
the pure regions of freedom and truth; we ſhall find the ſeveral 
antient ſects reviving, new and better methods of philoſophiſing 
diſcovered, the chains of authority in ſome meaſure ſhaken off, and 
farther advances made in true philoſophy, within the courſe of a 
ſingle century, than had before been made in a thouſand years. | 
To the general hiſtory of theſe Three Periods of philoſophy will 
be added, by way of Appendix, a brief ſketch of the progreſs and- 
preſent ſtate. of philoſophy in the Indies, and among the Chineſe. 
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OF BARBARIC PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL. 


HE term Barbarian was 1 by the Greeks *, to all thoſe 
nations who ſpoke a language different from their own. We 
{hall adopt the obvious diviſion which ariſes from this ſignification 
of the term; and, in treating of the FIRST PERI Op of the hiſtory 
of philoſophy, from the earlieſt records of the world to the beginning of 
the Roman Empire, we ſhall firſt inquire into the ſtate of phi- 
loſophy, during that period, among barbaric nations, and then trace 
its riſe and progreſs in the ſtates of Greece. 
1t has long been a ſubject of diſpute, whether philoſophy firſt ap= 
peared among the Barbarians, or among the Greeks. The inhabi- 
tants of Greece, who were very early remarkable for literary and 
philoſophical vanity, and ſoon learned to make uſe of an artificial 
method of philoſophifing, were unwilling to allow that philoſophy 
had any exiſtence in other countries, except where it had been bor- 
rowed from them. They could not perſuade themſelves, that the 


Ovid. Triſt. I. v. el. A | 
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mere communication of precepts of wiſdom in the fimple form of 
tradition, and in languages harſh and diſſonant compared with their 
own, could deſerve to be called philoſophiſing. On the other hand, 
the barbaric nations, in their turn, treated the Greeks as Barba- 
rians, and looked upon them as children in philoſophy. Plato, in his 
Timzus, introduces a Barbarian as inſtructing the wiſe Solon, and 
faying, © You Greeks are always children; there is not an old man 
% among you: you have no ſuch thing as grey-headed wiſdom.” 
They were the more confirmed in this perſuaſion, when they under- 
ſtood, that the moſt learned men, and the moſt antient philoſophers 
among the Greeks, had either been Barbarians by birth, or inſtructed 
by Barbarians *; that Pythagoras, for example, was a Tuſcan, An- 
tiſthenes a Phrygian, Orpheus a Thracian, Thales a Phoenician ; 
and that Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and others, had derived their 
knowledge from Chaldean and Egyptian prieſts. 
Many of the Chriſtian fathers eſpouſed, in this diſpute, the cauſe 
of the Barbarians, and maintained, with great yehemence, and with 
all the learning they could command, that the Barbaric philoſophy 
was the fountain of all the wiſdom which had appeared among the 
Greeks, except ſo far as they had been indebted, in the way of tra- 
dition, to divine revelation. 

In this queſtion, as it frequently happens in controverſy, from a 
want of diſtinct ideas and an accurate uſe of terms, many things 
foreign to the argument were advanced. If the meaning of the term 
Philoſophy had been correctly ſettled; if the infant ſtate of know- 
ledge had been diſtinguiſhed from its more advanced age; and eſpe- 

cially, if due attention had been paid to the eſſential difference be- 
tween communicating doctrines by mere authority, and inveſtigat- 
ing the principles, relations, and cauſes of things by diligent ſtudy, 
the whole diſpute would ſoon have been found to be 8 more 
than a logomachy. 

For no one would aſſert, that the barbaric nations were wholly 
inattentive to wiſdom, or ſtrangers to every kind of knowledge, 


Clemen. Alex, Stromata, I. i. p. 302, 303. 
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human or divine. On the other ſide, it cannot be queſtioned, that 
they became poſſeſſed of knowledge rather by ſimple reflection 
than by ſcientific inveſtigation, and that they tranſmitted it to poſ- 
terity rather by tradition than by demonſtration. Whereas the 
Greeks, as ſoon as they began to be civilized, diſcovered a general 


2M 


propenſity to inquiry, and made uſe of ſcientific rules and methods 
of reaſoning. Hence it is eaſy to perceive, that though the im- 


provement of philoſophy 1 is to be aſcribed to the Greeks, it its origin 


is to be ſought for among the barbaric nations.“ 


„ TFatian, In proem. Clem. Al. Strom. L i. p. 302. Origen adv. Cell, J. i. 
P. 5. Ed, Hoeſhel. . | 


2 Conſult alſo, upon the . ec of this chapter, Beauſobre Hiſt. du Manicheiſme, 
p. ji. I. i. c. 2. Scaliger. Exerc. li. contra Cardan. p. 188. Bos Animadv. ad Script. 
8 Heuman. Act. Phil. v. ii. p. 204. Heurnii Ant, Phil. Barb. Ed. Lugd. 


Bat. 1600. 
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or THE PHILOSOPHY OF, THE, ANTIENT HEBREWS. -_ 


MO N G the late nations tubing the term Barbaric in 
the ſenſe before explained) the moſt antient people, concerning 


whom any authentic records remain, are the Hebrews. We ſhall in- 
quire into the ſtate of philoſophy among this people, from the ear- 


lieſt period of their hiſtory to the time of their return from their 
Babyloniſh captivity ;' after which, the Jewiſh philoſophy will be 


more properly conſidered in connection with the Grecian. 


From the praiſes which are beſtowed, in the Jewiſh hiſtory, upon 
ſome of their more illuſtrious anceſtors, patriarchs, prophets, and 
princes, ſome have been induced to place them upon a level, in re- 
ſpect of ſpeculative wiſdom, with the philoſophers of Greece, and 
even with thoſe of modern times. But that this is a miſconception, 
muſt be evident to every one who recollects the ſtate of ſcience, 
and of general civilization, at that early period. 

A better or more certain judgment concerning the wiſdom of the 
antient Hebrews cannot be formed, than from the monuments 


which they themſelves, or their deſcendants, have left in the ſacred 


Scriptures. Much greater credit, particularly in this inſtance, is 
due to domeſtic than to foreign teſtimony. For the Jewiſh hiſto- 
rians had their information, concerning the antient ſtate of their na- 
tion, from records preſerved with the utmoſt care by their anceſ- 
tors; whereas other writers, in ſpeaking of a people who had little 
Intercourſe with their neighbours, for want of a better guide than 
vague report, muſt neceſſarily have given a E and often an 
erroneous judgment. 
We learn from the Scriptures, that among the antient Hebrews 
there were many eminent men, who made uſe of the clear light of 


divine truth, with which they 1 were favoured by heaven, as their 


guide 


guide in the conduct of fe. 11 eat and 050 wiſdom it can- 
not be doubted, that they held a place of high diſtinction. Their 
wiſdom, however, muſt not be confounded with philoſophy, in the 
ſtrict acceptation of the term. Bleſſed with a divine Revelation, they 
have tranſmitted to poſterity rays of ſacred truth, which have been 
ſpread through the world; and they have hence obtained an im- 
mortal name in an order of higher Agne than that of philoſophers. 
Under the direction of genuine principles of religion, they purſued \ 
the plain path of fimple virtue, without being led aftray by vain 
curioſity into fruitleſs ſpeculations. In the firſt ages of their hiſtory, 
their patriarchs were ſhepherds, who, by their domeſtic virtues, ob- 
tained great authority over the people among whom they lived, and 
ſeem to have had no other object of ambition, than that of providing 
for the ſafety and proſperity of their families. Joſeph, the ſon of 
Jacob, and after him Moſes, David, Solomon, Ezra, and other emi- 
nent men, were occupied in . of legiſlation and government, 
and, by the wiſdom with which they conducted them, acquired 
high renown. Others, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
prophets, were employed in declaring to the people the will of 
| God, in managing the affairs of religion, and in training up diſciples 
for theſe ſacred ſervices. Among the Hebrews we are therefore to 
look for prudent {tateſmen, upright judges, and prieſts learned. in 
the law, but not for philoſophers, in the limited ſenſe in which we 
underſtand the term. Much pains has indeed been taken, both by 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian writers, to affix this character to ſeveral illuſ- 
trious names in the antient Hebrew nation, particularly Moſes, 
Solomon, and Daniel ; but it will not be difficult to prove, that this 
has been attempted without ſufficient reaſon. 
Upon the authority of Philo * and other Jewith writers, it is aſſerted | 
by Clemens Alexandrinus*, Juſtin Martyr *, Origen *, and other Chriſ- 
tian fathers, that Moſes reached the ſummit of human learning, and 
he is repreſented as having been a perfect maſter of aſtronomy, 
geometry, muſic, medicine, occult e and, in ſhort, of 125 


De Vita Moſis, p. 604. De Mundi opificio, p. 2. d Strom. 1. i. p. 343. 
£ Queſt, 25. ad Ortho. Adverl, Celſum, 1. i. p. . 
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whole eirele of the arts and ſciences. which were at that time 
known. And this opinion, like many others, has been received 
without much examination in later times. The principal argu- 
ments by which it has been ſupported are, that St. Stephen ſpeaks 
of him * as having been “learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians;“ that a general tradition to this purpoſe has prevailed 
among the Jews from the moſt antient times; that in reducing 


Aaron's golden calf to powder *, he ſhowed great chemical ſkill; 


that his account of the creation diſcovers an extenfive acquaintance 
with nature; and that his laws abound with moral wiſdom. To 


this it has been added, that Moſes, during the forty days in which he | 
was upon the mount with God, beſides the written code, received 


alfo an oral or tradifionary law, ſince called the Calbala, and that he 


taught this concealed doctrine to perſons ſelected out of all the tribes 
of Tfrael, by whom they were tranſmitted to poſterity. Some have 


even aſſerted that he wrote books, now loſt, from which Pythagoras 
and Plato drew a great part of their doctrine: the authority of 


Euſebius has often been quoted in ſupport of this aſſertion, in a 


paſſage where he mentions, on the credit of Jewiſh tradition, a 
veral theological and philoſophical tenets of Moſes, and AMES the 


reſt, his opinion concerning the immortality of the ſoul. 


With reſpe& to the evidence from teſtimony on this ſubject; it 
Is eaſy to ſee that it may all be traced up to Philo, who will have 
little credit with thoſe who remark, how exactly he has adapted his ac- 
count of the opinions of Moſes to the philoſophy of the times in which 
he lived, and how egregiouſly he miſtakes, in ſuppoſing learned men 
to have come from Greece, at a period when Greece was in a ſtate 
of barbariſm, The judgment of Clemens Alexandrinus, and other 
Chriſtian fathers, upon this queſtion, is of little weight; for they 
were induced to accommodate their idea of the wiſdom of Moſes to 
the model of the Greek philoſophy, by an opinion, which they took 


up without examination from the Jews, that all the genuine wiſdom 


which was found among the Heathens, had paſſed over 'to them 


Acts vii. 22. b Exod. xxxii. 20. Deut. ix. 21. 
Demon. Evang. I. iii. c. 2. 


from 
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from the Hebrews, and Was originally derived from divine revela- 
tion. Little ſtreſs is to be laid upon the account given of Moſes by 
St. Stephen, fince the learning which he aſcribes to him was only 
that of the Egyptians at the 1555 when he flouriſhed, which, as we 
hall afterwards ſee, was confined' within very narrow limits. The 
Kill which Moſes diſcovered in the affair of Aaron's golden calf was 
probably not chemical, as many have ſuppoſed, but merely mecha- 
nical; for nothing, farther can with certainty be inferred from the 
ſcripture account of this tranſaction, than that Moſes ordered the 
calf, which had been made an object of idolatry, to be cut into ſmall 
pieces, and thrown into an adjoining river, whence the Iſraelites 
were, at chat time, ſupplied with water; probably, that, as often as 
they ſhould fetch water from this ſtream, they might be reminded of 
their offence. In delivering laws and inſtitutions to the Jews, Moſes 
is to be conſidered, not as a philoſopher, but in the higher character 
of miniſter and repreſentative of Jehovah, by whoſe immediate au- 
thority their nation was governed. As to the traditionary law, 
which the Jewiſh writers ſuppoſe to have been the ground of their 
Cabbala, if it were not a mere invention of later times, it muſt have 
been given by divine revelation, and can furniſh no argument in de- 
fence of the philoſophy of ' Moſes. Much leſs can any argument, 
for this purpoſe, be derived from writings which are confeſſedly loſt, 
and which have not been proved to have ever exiſted. 
SOLOMON, in the Jewiſh ſcriptures, has the firſt place aligned 
him among the wiſe men of the Eaſt. But the later Jewiſh writers, 
not ſatisfied with this general encomium, have advanced the moſt 
extravagant aſſertions concerning his wiſdom. They have not 
ſorupled to ſay, that Ariſtotle pillaged his doctrine from the writings 
of Solomon. A bold aſſertion of this kind might have been endured 
from a people, whoſe vanity has always been” equal to their igno- 
rance ; but that learned men of later times ſhould adopt ſo abſurd 
an opinion, is truly wonderful. Yet an Engliſh writer, of no mean 
name in the republic of letters“, has maintained, that Ariſtotle and 


: 2 Gale Phil. gener. 'Y 8. 1 
7 ä . = Theophraſtus ; 
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Theophraſtus learned natural hiſtory; Hippocrates, medicine; the 
Stoics, ethics; and Pythagoras and Plato the ſymbolical philoſophy, 
from Solomon. Others have ſuppoſed him to have known the uſe 
of the mariner's compaſs *, and to have been acquainted with the 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood *, and with other anatomical 
diſcoveries. And Pineda, a Jeſuit ©, has gone ſo far as to aſcribe to 
Solomon the perfect knowledge of every modern as well as antient 
ſcience. Upon all this it is ſufficient to remark, that had Solomon 
been thus wonderfully enlightened, it muſt have been by divine re- 
velation and not by philoſophy ; and that the wiſdom which is at- 
tributed to him in ſcripture * was not ſpeculative ſcience, but that 
practical wiſdom which was neceſſary to qualify him for the offices 
of government. 
DaxIEIL takes the next place among the ahh men of Iſrael, 
From the particulars related concerning him in the book which 
bears his name, ſome have concluded, that he was an eminent 
teacher of the Chaldean philoſophy, and a great maſter of all the 
wiſdom of the Eaſt. It has even been ſaid, that he was acquainted 
with the whole circle of Ariſtotelian learning*. All this, however, 
is founded upon mere conjecture: for we have no certain informa- 
tion concerning this prophet except from his own writings; and 
theſe only relate, in general terms, that he was well furniſhed with 
that kind of wiſdom, which ſerved to obtain him influence, and pro- 
cure him eſteem and confidence, in the court of Babylon, and that, 
beſides this, he was endowed with miraculous powers from heaven. 
In the hiſtory of the Jews, frequent mention is made of their 
prophets; and a great part of the Jewiſh Scriptures conſiſts of pro- 
phecies: : but theſe prophets appear in no other light than as good 
men ſupernaturally illuminated, for the purpoſes of inſtructing and 
admoniſhing the Jewiſh people, and predicting the great events 
which were. to befal Fans We are alſo informed, that there were, 


0 Fuller's Sacred Miſcell. b. iv. ch. 19. 
d Corn. Bontekoe de Vit. hum. p. ii. & 10. Witſii Miſcell, Sac. t. ii. ex. 13. $ 24. 


De Rebus Solom. Mogunt. 1613. * Kings iii. 9—IT. iv. 29, 
Horn. Hiſt. Phil, I. v. c. 20. Huet. Dem. Ev. Pr. iv. p. 278. 
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among the Hebrews, ſchools, in which the prophets preſided, ang 
gaye inſtructions to their diſciples ; but we are not to imagine that 


theſe ſchools were colleges of philoſophers, or, as ſome, have done, 
to apply our modern idea of academical life to theſe inſtitutions. As 
the prophets were employed in delivering the will of God to the 
people, and in inculcating upon them the principles, and inſpiring 


them with the ſentiments of religion, by means of ſacred hymns ac- 
companied with muſic, ſo it was, doubtleſs, the buſineſs of the 
ſchools to train up young men, who were devoted to the prieſthood, 


for the fame offices: The account, which the facred writings give 
of the ſchools of the prophets in Kirjath- jearim and Ramoth-Gi- 


lead , is far from conveying any idea of a philoſophical ſeat of learn- 
ing. We do not mean to aſſert, that the antient Hebrews were deſ- 
titute of learning ©; we only maintain, that it was of a very different 
kind from that e which we meet with in later ages. Their 


learned men were chiefly occupied in explaining the Moſaic law, 
and in inculcating principles of religion, and precepts of morality, 


drawn from the pure fountain of divine revelation. The ſacred Odes 
or Pſalms of David afford an excellent ſpecimen of Hebrew learn- 


ing. They every where breathe the ſpirit of ſublime piety, but diſ- 


cover no traces of abſtract philoſophy. 


We ſhall conclude our view of the ſtate of ohilobphy among the 
Hebrews in the words of an eminent Engliſh writer: © It is well 
known that the Hebrews never excelled in mathematical or philoſo- 


phical learning, or liberal arts, nor were ever diſtinguiſhed by any 


ingenious diſcoveries, Whence Appollonius paſſes this ſevere judg- 
ment upon them, that they are to be ranked among the moſt ſtupid 
barbarians, and are perhaps the only people who have never pro- 
duced any fingle invention. Their antient inſtitutions, called 
Schools of the Prophets, were not ſo much intended for the pur- 
poſe of inſtruCtion in the eircle of the ſciences, after the man- 


ner of modern ſchools, as for that of training up youth for 


= Altingii Hiſt, Ebr, Acad. p. its, 
» 1 Sam. x. 5. Xix. 18, 2 Kings ii. 3—5. © 1Kings iv. 11. 
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diſcharging the prophetic and prieſtly functions. No nation or 
country, upon the face of the earth, has abounded ſo much with 

* prophets and inſpired men: one might almoſt imagine, that 
L ſome divine virtue reſided even in the foil and climate of 
=_ Judza *. * F our 0 


T. Burnetii Archæologia. Phil. I. i. c 7. Joſeph. contr. Apion, l. il. 2 
„ Vidend. Albert. Fabricii Cod. Vet. T. Buddzi Hiſt, Phil. Hebr. Spencer. 
de Legibus Hebr. Dickinſon. Phyſ. Vet. c. xx. Altingii Hiſt. Acad. Heb, Witſius 
de Prophetis. Hornii Hift. Phil. 1. v. Galzi Phil. Gent. I. i. Mali Dif; de Phil. Job. 
Reeman. Ant. Lit. Egypt. 1, i. Baumgarten's notes on Ant. Univ. Hiſtory, v. i. note 
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CAT BE Eb” 


OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHALDEANS, 


MON G the Eaſtern nations, the moſt antient people, next to 
the Hebrews, who appear to have been acquainted with philo- 


ſophy (uſing the term in its more relaxed ſenſe) are the Chaldeans. 


For, although the Egyptians have claimed the honour of being the 
more antient nation, and contended that the Chaldeans were an 

Egyptian colony, and conſequently derived all their learning from 
Egypt, there is reaſon to believe *, that the kingdom of Babylon, of 


which Chaldea was a part, flouriſhed before the Egyptian monarchy : 


whence it is probable, that, with reſpect to knowledge, the Egyptians 
were rather indebted to the Chaldeans, than the Chaldeans to the 
Egyptians. There is little room, however, to doubt, that Chaldea 


had, from the moſt remote times, its own preceptors, and was not 


indebted for its wiſdomꝰ to any other country. 


There were, it muſt be owned, amongſt the Chaldeans themſelves, 
fabulous accounts of the antiquity of their learning. When 
Alexander became poſſeſſed of Babylon, Ariſtotle, who was deſirous 
of making the Aſiatic expedition ſubſervient to philoſophy, requeſted 
Calliſthenes to inform himſelf concerning the origin of ſcience in 
Chaldea : for, at that time, the Chaldeans boaſted that their an- 
ceſtors had continued their aſtronomical obſervations through a 


period of 470,000 years*. Calliſthenes, through the intereſt of 


Alexander, examined into the grounds of this report, and found that 
the Chaldean obſervations reached no farther backward than 1903 


years. If this term be ſubtracted from 4 38 3, the year of the Wan 


a Pompon, Mela de Situ Orbis, l. 1 C0 p. 21. ed, Gron. Plin. N. Hiſt, I. v. c. 9. 
d Conf. Diodor. Sicul. |. ii. 


5 Porphyr. op dimplic, Comment, in Ariſtot. de Colo, . ii, Cicero te Divin. I. i. 


NX — .— — 


period 


period in which Babylon was taken, theſe obſervations will appear to 
have commenced in the year of the Julian period 2480, or 2234 years 
before the Chriſtian æra. And even theſe are not mentioned by 
| Ptolemy, who takes notice of no Chaldean bbſervations prior to the 
Nobonaſſerian æra, which commenced in the 3967th of the Julian 
period, or before hrift 747 years. Neverthelefs,” the great anti- 
quity of the Chaldean learning cannot be diſputed. Ariſtotle *, on 
the credit of the moſt antient records, ſpeaks of the. Chaldean Magi 
as prior to the Egyptian prieſts, who, it is well known, cultivated | 
learning Defore the time of Moſes. 

The hiſtory of the Chaldean or Babylonian philoſophy is, from its 
great antiquity, neceſſarily involved in much uncertainty. The only 
remaining records, which can caſt any light upon the ſubject, we owe, 
not to the Chaldeans themſelves, but to other nations, chiefly the 
Greeks, whoſe genius was not adapted to the oriental learning, and 
whoſe vanity frequently led them into miſrepreſentations. in their 
accounts of barbaric nations. Add to this, that, in conſequence of 
the ſymbolical mode of inſtruction made uſe of by the Chaldeans, 
their doctrines have been tranſmitted to poſterity under a veil of ob- 
ſcurity, which it is now become extremely difficult to remove. The 
difficulty was greatly increaſed by a race of philoſophers, who, about 
the beginning of the Chriſtian æra, in order to obtain credit for 
certain wild and extravagant doctrines of their own, paſſed them 
upon the world as the antient wiſdom of the Chaldeans and Perſians, 
in ſpurious books, which they aſcribed to Zoroaſter, or ſome other 
Eaſtern philoſopher. Thus, the fictions of theſe impoſtors became 
confounded with the genuine dogmas of the antient Eaſtern nations. 
And the induſtry of modern critics has done little towards removing 
theſe difficulties : for either they have not attended to the cauſes of 
uncertainty which have been enumerated; or . they have ſuffered 
themſelves to be impoſed upon by forged writings ; or they have 
given credit to the fallacious pretenſions of the Arabian writers, who 
have boaſted, that they had, in their language, the excluſive poſſeſ- 
fion of many valuable treaſures of antient learning. All that can be 


e Apud Laert. I. i. f. = Rs” 
$ 3 


related, with any tolerable degree of probability, concerning the 
Chaldean philoſophy, may be comprized within a ſmall compaſs. 
The Chaldean philoſaphers were. the prieſts of the Babylonian na- 


tion, who inſtructed the people 3 in the principles of religion, inter- 


preted its laws, and conducted its ceremonies. They ſuſtained the 
fame character with the Perſian Magi, afterwards to be noticed, and 
are often confounded with them by the Greek hiſtorians. Like the 
prieſts in moſt other antient nations, they employed religion in ſub- 
| ſerviency to the ruling Powers, and made uſe of im poſture to ſerye 
the purpoſes of civil policy. This i 18 confirmed by the general teſti- 
many of antient hiſtory, and by the expreſs authority of the hiſto- 
rian Diodorus Siculus, who relates , that they pretended to predict 
future eyents by divination, to explain prodigies, and interpret 
dreams, and to avert evils, or confer benefits, by means of augury and 

incantations. They retained, for many ages, a principal place among 
diviners. In the reign of Marcus Antoninus, when the emperor and 


his army, who were periſhing with thirſt, were ſuddenly relieved by | 
a ſhower, the prodigy Was aſcribed to the power and {kill of the 


Chaldean ſoothſayers No wonder that, as long as theſe Chaldean 
prieſts could perform ſuch marvels, they retained their fpaenene 
in the courts/of Princes. 


The principal inſtrument, which theſe impoſtors employed . 


ſupport of ſuperſtition, was aſtrology. The Chaldeans were proba- 
bly the firſt people who made regular obſervations upon the heayenly 


bodies „5 kind of e was in ſuch high eſtimation 


among them, that a diſtinct order of men Was appointed for this 
purpoſe, and ſupported at the public expence*; whence the appella- 
tion of Chaldean afterwards became ſynonimous with that of aſtro- 
nomer. But all their obſervations were applied to the ſingle pur- 


poſe of eſtabliſhing the credit of j judicial aſtrology ; and they employ- 


ed their pretended {kill in this art, in calculating nativities, foretelling 


L. ii. p. 81. Compare Dan. ii. 1, &c. Ecclus, xliv. 3. Vid. Juſt. Mart, Cohort. ad 
Gent. p. 12. 


d 3 in Heliogab. c. 9. Claudian. in vi. Conſul. Honor. 
© Cic, de Divin, l. i. Strabo, . xv. 4 Arrian, Exp, l. vii. c. 16. 
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the weather, predictin g good and bad fortune, and other practices 


uſual with impoſtors of this claſs. Teaching as vulgar that all hu- 


man affairs are influenced by the ſtars, and profeſſing to be acquainted 
with the nature and laws of this influence, and conſequently to poſ- 


ſeſs a power of prying into futurity, they encouraged much idle fuper- 
ſtition, and many fraudulent practices. Hence other profeſſors of 
theſe miſchievous arts were afterwards called Chaldeans, and the arts 
themſelves were called Babylonian arts. Among the Romans, theſe 


impoſtors were ſo troubleſome, that it was found neceſſary, during 
the time of the Republic, to iſſue an edi&?, requiring the Chaldeans, 
or mathematicians (for they were commonly known by this latter 
appellation) to depart from Rome and Italy within ten days ; and 
afterwards, under the Emperors, theſe ſoothſayers were put under 
the moſt ſevere interdiction. 

Still farther to lay open the true aer of the Chaldean philo- 


ſophy, it muſt be remarked, that it conſiſted, not in a free and dili- 
gent examination of the nature of things, but in the bare tranſmiſ- 


ſion of certain ſettled opinions from father to ſon. Diodorus Sicu- 


lus (who herein ſhews how little he himſelf was entitled to the 


character of a philoſopher) commends the Chaldeans for having 
taken up their opinions upon the authority of their anceſtors, 

and fays © that, in this reſpe&, they acted much more wiſely than 
the Greeks, who, addicting themſelves todiſputation, were ever ready 
to embrace new opinions, and thus obliged their diſciples to wander 
through their whole lives in perpetual uncertainty *.” Whether the 
Grecian method of proceeding, or the Chaldean, was moſt likely to 
lead to the diſcovery of truth, it can require no extraordinary ſaga- 
city to diſcover. But, for the purpoſe for which the Chaldean phi- 
loſophy appears to have been chiefly inſtituted, no mode of philoſo- 
phiſing could have been better choſen. Their myſteries were to be 


revealed to a {elect few, and to be ſtudiouſly concealed from the 


2 Sextus 3 adv. Math, I. v. $2. Aulus Gellius, I. xiv. c. 1. Strabo, 1 


> Valer. Maxim. I. i. e. - Diod, Sic. 1, xvii. p. 022. Sueton. in Tiber. 
5 L. i ll, p. 81. 


multitude, 
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multitude, chat a veil of ſanRity might be caſt over their doArins, 
which would; by this means, be the more 1 bro uer nf in the 
Wo ans of civil and religious tyranny. | 

Another circumſtance, which greatly Estates to produce the 
mans effect, was the care which was taken by the Chaldean prieſts to 
prevent the ſpread of religious and philoſophical knowledge among 
the people. Inſtead of teaching their doctrine promiſcuouſly to all 
who were diſpoſed to receive it, after the manner of the Greeks, 
they confined it to a certain tribe and diſtrict. Inſtead of communi- 
cating important truths to the people in intelligible language, they 
gave forth their dogmas under the veil of ſymbols; hereby always 
reſerving to themſelves a power of varying the popular ſyſtem, 
according to the exigencies of the times, or the pleaſure of the ruling 
powers, without danger of detection. The implicit credit, which, 


by theſe artifices, the Chaldean prieſts obtained 8 the e is 
e remarked by Juvenal*: 53 


c 144228 ſed major erit fiducia : quicquid ; > 
Dixerit aſtrologus, credent a fonte relatum | 
Ammonis, quoniam Delphis oracula ceſſant, 

Et genus humanum damnat caligo futuri. * 


From this account of the Chaldeans, it is eaſy to perceive, what 
title they had to the appellation of wiſe men. No one, who has a 
juſt idea of the nature and uſe of philoſophy, can heſitate in diſ- 
miſting them, from the rank of philoſophers, to their proper ſtation 
among impoſtors. Whatever ſhare of knowledge they poſſeſſed, it is 
evident that N applied it to the purpoſes of . Little 


8 Sat: VI: £62, 


* More credit, <5 is to Chaldeans given; 
What they foretell is deem'd the voice of heaven: 
Their anſwers as from Hammon's altar come; 
Since now the Delphian oracles are dumb, 
And mankind, ignorant of future fate, 
Believes what fond aſtrologers relate. DR DEx. 


regard 
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regard is, en due to the encomiums which ſome antient 
writers, particularly Philo *, haye paſſed upon this race of ſages; 
and ſtill leſs to the general admiration, which, at a very early perigd, 
they obtained in the Eaſt; for it is caſy to pergeiye, that this 

Vas the natural effect of the eee practice of the ics a unpet: 
ture amang an ee a credulous Pente. 8 "a 


Obe evi nal magis A amantque „„ Re Rb 
Inverſis quæ ſub verbis . cernunt. „ 


1 


It! 18 not, however, to $4 inferred, 1 5 What“ is known a the g 
manner in which philoſophy was taught and propagated by the 
CS Chaldeans, that there was among them no variety of opinions. We 
2 5 learn, from the authority of Strabo* and Pliny ©, which is confirmed 
| by the teſtimony of the Jewiſh prophets * + that there were, in Aſſy⸗ 
ria and Chaldea, different ſchools or ſets. But the accounts which 
- we have of theſe ſects are ſo general and imperfect, that they will 
ſcarcely authorize us to do more than give it as a probable opinion, 
that they differed from each other chiefly in the mode of practiſing 
I the arts of divination and aſtrology; and that their knowledge of na- 
3 85 ture extended little farther, than to the diſcovery of the ſuppoſed 
magical uſes of certain natural bodies, particularly minerals and 
herbs*. Whatever were the tenets, or the inſtitutions of each ſec, 
they were implicity tranſmitted from father to ſon; and it was ſel- 

dom known, that the followers of one ſect revolted to another. | : 
It is univerſally acknowledged by the antients, that ZorRoAsTER 

was the founder of the Chaldean philoſophy. But learned induſtry 
has in vain attempted to draw afide the veil of obſcurity, which 
covers this celebrated name. The accounts which have been 
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d Whate'er'the myſtic phraſe hides 5 their gg 
The crowd of fools admire, with fond delight. 


© Lucretius, I. i. v. 642. L. xvi. p. 509. * Hiſt. Nat, 1. vi. c. 26, 
Pan. i. 20. ii. 2,27, iv. 4+ Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. xxxvii. c. 10. 
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that of would be a taſk of much greater labour than profrt to sd 
them. The uneertainty which neesſſarily ariſes from the remote 
intiguity: of the Chaldean hiſtory has been greatly increaſed, in part 
bythe abſurd attempts bf the Greek Writers to trace a reſemblance 
between their own learning and religion, and that of the Eaſtern na- 
tions, and in part\from the vanity of the Perſians and Aräbians, who 
have pretended to derive their religion from the Chaldean Zoroaſter, 
and have ſupported the pretence by many extravagant fictions. No 
greater uncertainty, however, attends the hiſtory of - Zoroaſter, than 
has attended that of other antient heroes and wiſe men, who were 
the firſt authors of civilization, or inventors of arts and ſciences ; 
with reſpect to whom it is now ſcarcely poflible, to ſeparate the real 
incidents of their lives from the fables with which they are involved. 
For this uncertainty ſeveral cauſes may be afigned. Theſe re- 
nowned benefactors of mankind lived at a period; in which ignorance 
and batbariſm univerſally prevailed. To raiſe men from this favage 
ſtate to rational and civilized life; to form them into communities; to 
afford them the protection of laws and government; and to furniſh 
them with the conveniences and butiefits ariſing from arts and 
ſciences, were the important objects of their labours. The ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious multitude, from a ſenſe of obligation to ſuch be- 
nefactors, have readily admitted the claims which, for the ſake of 
eſtabliſhing their authority, they have made to ſupernatural powers; 
and, after their death, have delivered their names and actions to 
poſterity, ſurrounded with all the fictitious luſtre of i imaginary divi- 
nity. Nor have there been wanting artful men, who have accom- 
modated this ſuperſtitious humour in the multitude to their own be- 
nefit, or that of the ſtate, by inventing many fables concerning theſe 
illuſtrious men, and by paſſing their own opinions or writings 
upon the world under the ſanction of their names. The uncer- 
tainty has been farther increaſed, by the contention which has ariſen 
among different nations concerning their deſcent, each claiming 


Bibl. Græc. vol. i. p. 246, 247. : 


- them: 


* 
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them as their own, and advancing every thing, eder true or 


falſe, which could ſerve to ſupport the claim. From theſe cauſes, it 


has become impoſſible to diſtinguiſh truth from fiction, in reports 
which have flowed down to the preſent time through ſo long a 


channel of impoſture. Many examples will occur in the courſe of 
this work, which will ſerve to illuſtrate theſe remarks, but none | 


more ſtriking than that of Zoroaſter. 


Concerning Zoroaſter, it 1s wholly uncertain, whence the name is 


derived, or to how many eminent men it belonged. Some have 
maintained, that there was but one Zoroaſter, and that he was a 
Perſian . Others have ſaid that there were ſix eminent founders of 
philoſophy of this name. Ham the ſon of Noah, Moſes, Oſiris, 
Mithras, and others, both gods and men, have by different writers 
been aſſerted to have been the ſame with Zoroaſter*. Many dif- 


ferent opinions have alſo been advanced, concerning the time in 


which he flouriſhed. Ariſtotle and Pliny* fix his date at ſo remote a 
period as 6000 years before the death of Plato ; Hermippus ſays, 
that he lived 5000 years before the Trojan war: idle tales, which 
are, doubtleſs, to be claſſed with the report of the Chaldeans, con- 
cerning the antiquity of their aſtronomical obſeryations. Accord- 
ing to Laertius *, he flouriſhed 600 years before the Trojan war; 
according to Suidas*, 500. If, in the midſt of ſo much uncertainty, 
any thing can be advanced with the appearance of probability, it 
ſeems to be this; that there was a Zoroaſter, a Perſo-Median, who 


flouriſhed about the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes, and that beſides him 


there was another Zoroaſter, who lived in a much more remote 


period among the Babylonians, and taught them aſtronomy. The 


Greek and Arabian writers are agreed concerning the exiſtence of 
the Perſian Zoroaſter: andthe antients unanimouſly aſcribe to a phi- 
loſopher, whom they call Zoroaſter, the origin of the Chaldean 
aſtronomy, which is certainly of much earlier date than the time of 


"28 Hyde de Rel. Perſ. e. 24s p. 308. Prideaux's Connection, vol. i. p. 318. 


» Vid. Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. vol. i. p. 243, 246. Huet. Dem. Evang. pr. 4. c. 5. 


Kircher. dip. Egypt. p. 216. 


„% ( 8 Lib. i. § 2. * In Voc, Zoroaſt, 


_ Hyſtaſpes: | 
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Hyſtaſpes:, it ſeems, therefore, neceſſary to ſuppoſe. a Chaldean 
Zoroaſter diſtinct from the Perſian. Concerning this Zoroaſter, 
however, nothing more is known, than that he flouriſhed towards 
the beginning of the Babyiontth en and was the e, of * 
Chaldean aſtrology and magie 

The magic which Zoroaſter- wetted, r was e W more 
than the performance of certain religious ceremonies, by means of 
vrhich good dæmons were ſuppoſed. to be prevailed upon to commu- 
nicate ſupernatural properties and powers to herbs, ſtones, and other 
natural bodies, or to FRard; aſſiſtance, in other miraculous Ways, to 
thoſe who invoked them*. In war, it was ſuppoſed. that, by the 
help of magic, the forces of an enemy might be routed, or an army 
ſtruck with a general panic, as is ſaid to have happened to Ninus in 
his war with the Bactrians*, | In this art the kings of Chaldea and 
Perſia were inſtructed, as one of the moſt uſeful inſtruments of go- 
vernment, among a people, whoſe ignorance and credulity rendered 
them proper ſubjects of impoſture. For © barbarous nations are 
naturally prone to ſuperſtition ; and a weak, illiterate, and fickle 
multitude, When they are once brought under its dominion, will be 
more obedient to their prieſts than to their civil or military leaders. 
'The Chaldean magic was then a very different thing from a know- 
ledge of the real properties of bodies; and, though ſome acquaint- 
ance with the motions of the heavenly, bodies was neceſſary for 
aſtrological calculations, it cannot be inferred, either from their ma- 
gical or aſtrological arts, that the Chaldeans were eminent maſters in 
any branch of natural ſcience. All the writings, which have been 
aſcribed to the Chaldean Zoroaſter, are unqueſtionably ſpurious. 
Among the Chaldean pliloſophers, 1 we muſt not omit to men- 
tion Belus and Beroſus. 


Of Bxrus nothing farther is Shows. than that he promoted the 
ſtudy of nr among the Aſſyrians; probably with no other 


2 Plin. Hiſt. Nat. l. vii. c. 16. xi. 42. XXX, 1. Juſtin, l. i. CT; Recognitiones Cle- 
mentis, I. iv. e. 27. 


d Platon. Alcib. i. F iin in in Argument. Cratyli. Bayle Zoroaſt. 
»Diod. Sic. I. ii. c. 65. Plutarch in Sertorio. 
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view, than to encourage that faith in aſtrological predictions, which 
he knew how to apply to political purpoſes. It is related“, that 
Semiramis erected a lofty tower to his memory, which the Chal- 
deans afterwards made uſe of as an aſtronomical obſervatory. After 
his death, Belus was honoured with a place among the divinities, 
and this was, probably, the origin of the fables which are found 
concerning him in the Grecian mythology. 
The hiſtory of BxRosvs is of later date, and is better known. 
He lived before Manetho, who wrote concerning the affairs - of 
Chaldea under Ptolemy Philadelphus ; he probably flouriſhed about 
the time of Alexander *. He was a Babylonian, a prieſt of Belus. 
Going into Aſia Minor, he ſettled in the iſland of Cos, where he 
opened a ſchool for teaching the Chaldean aſtrology, and obtained 
ſuch reputation by his prediftions *, that his ſtatue was erected at 
Athens. He publiſhed a hiſtory of the Chaldeans, which contained 
many memorials of antient times; but this work, except a few frag- 
ments preferved by other writers *, is loſt. An impudent Monk, 
Annius, of Viterbo in Tuſcany, who employed himſelf in forging 
books which he aſcribed to the antients, obtruded upon the world a 
fictitious hiſtory of the Chaldeans, under the name of Beroſus, 
which obtained greater credit among the learned than might have 
been expected. 

Notwithſtanding the obſcurity with which antiquity has covered 
the Chaldean philofophy, it has been highly extolled, not only by 
the Orientaliſts and Greeks, but by Jewiſh and Chriſtian writers. 
But, if we have recourſe only to fuch authorities as are unqueſtiona- 
bly genuine, we ſhall find little, in this branch of the Barbaric philo- 
ſophy, deſerving of notice. The following brief detail includes the 
moſt intereſting particulars, which are known, concerning the tenets, 
and the magical and aftrological arts, of the antient Chaldeans. 

It appears, not only from the en, of Diodorus', but from 


- = Diod. Sie. I. ii. p. 69. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. Ly vi. c. 46. | 
> Tatianus Adv. Græc. c. 58. p. 171. Ed. Par. Syncelli Chronicon, p. 14. 28, 40. 
* Vitruvius, I. ix. c. 4. Fabricius Bibl. Gr. vol. xiv. p. 175. Loc. cit. 
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| other antient authorities collected by Euſebius , that the Chaldeans 


believed in God, the Lord and Parent of all, by whoſe providence 
the world is governed. And indeed, without this it is impoſſible to 
conceive, how their religious rites ſhould ever have ar iſen: for the 
immediate object of theſe rites: was a ſuppoſed race of ſpiritual be- 
ings or dæmons, whoſe exiſtence could not have been imagined, 
without firſt conceiving the idea of a Supreme Being, the ſource of 
all intelligence. Accordingly we find in fact, that not only the 
Chaldeans, but the Egyptians, and the whole Heathen world, from 
the moſt remote times, believed in a Supreme Deity, the fountain 
of all the divinities which they ſuppoſed to preſide over the ſeveral 
parts of the material world. This was the true origin of all re- 
ligious worſhip, however idolatrous, not excepting even that 
which conſiſted in paying divine honours to the memory of 
dead men. Beſides the Supreme Being, the Chaldeans fuppoſed 
_ ſpiritual beings to exiſt, of ſeveral orders ; gods, dæmons, heroes. 
Theſe they probably divided into ſubordinate claſſes, as their practice 
of theurgy, or magic, required. The antient Eaſtern nations in ge- 
neral, and among the reſt the Chaldeans, admitted the exiſtence of 
certain evil ſpirits, clothed in a vehicle of groſſer matter; and in ſub- 
duing or counteracting theſe, they placed a great part of che efficacy 
of their religious incantations *. | 

Theſe doctrines were the myſteries of the Chatdean religion, 
communicated, as was uſual among the antients, only to the initi- 
ated. Their popular religion conſiſted in the worſhip of the fun, 
moon, planets, and ftars, as divinities *, after the * practice of 
the Eaſt. 

The religious ſyſtem of the Chaldeans gave riſe to two arts, for 
which they have long been celebrated, magic and aſtrology. _ 

The magic of the Chaldeans, as appears from what has already 
been related, is not to be confounded with witchcraft, or a ſuppoſed 
intercourſe with evil ſpirits : it conſiſted in the performance of cer- 


n Prep. Evan. 1. iv. 5 "A * Plutarch. de Defectu 2 
Job, xxxi. 27. Diod; Sie. loc. cit. Herod, Liv e. 18. 
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tain religious ceremonies or incantations, which were ſuppoſed, 
through the inter poſition of good demons, to produce ſupernatural 
effects. Their aſtrology was wholly founded upon this chimerical 
principle, that the ſtars have an influence, either beneficial or malig- 
nant, upon the affairs of men, which may be diſcovered, and made 
the certain ground of prediction, in particular caſes: the whole art 
conſiſted in applying aſtronomical obſervations to this fanciful pur- 
poſe, and, by this means, impoſing upon the credulity of the vulgar. 
| Referring the reader, for farther information concerning this viſion- 
ary and pernicious art, to thoſe writers who have treated upon it 
more at large, we-ſhall only : add, POR: this ſubjeR, the ſenſible re- 
flection of Horace“: | | 


Tu ne quæſieris (ſcire nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem Du dederint, Leuconoe, neu Babylonios To 
1 entaris numeros: Vt melius, quidquid erit, pati! HE 


0 W n the Chaldeans buſied TOR TRE in theſe and other arts of 
divination, true ſcience was very little indebted to their labours. We 
have ſcarcely any remains of their aſtronomical obſervations and 
opinions. As to the latter, the loſs is not much to be regretted, if we 
may judge from the following ſpecimens. According to Plutarch, 
and Vitruvius, who quote Beroſus, it was their opinion, that an 
eclipſe of the moon happened, when that part of its body which is 
deſtitute of fire is turned toward the earth. From the ſame authority 
Seneca gives it as a notion of the Chaldeans, that when all the 


* Sextus Empir. Adv. Math. I. v. p. 339. Diod, Sie. I. ü. p. 83. Manilius, I. i. 
ver. 456. Jamblich, de Myſter. $8. c. 4. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. v. ii. p. 494. Voſſius de 
Turn Gent. I. ii. c. 47. „ „ 


© Aſk not tis impious to 1 date 
I be limit of your life is fix'd by fate: 

Nor vainly Babylonian numbers try; 

But wiſely wait your lot, to live or die, 


* Plut. de Placit- Phil, I. li. c. 29. Comp, Euſeb, N ene 31, Vitruv. 
l. ix. c. 4. h Quæſt. Nat. I, lil, c. * 2 . 
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planets ſhall meet in Cancer, the world will be conſumed by fire, 


and that when they ſhall meet in Capricorn, it will be deſtroyed by 
an inundation. They * the form of the earth to be that wh a 
boat. ; 1 

The ſum of the Chaldaic Colimogony, as it is given by Beroſus in 


his Babylomica, preſerved by Syncellus®, diveſted of allegory, is, that 


in the beginning all things conſiſted of darkneſs and water; that 
Belus, or a divine power, dividing this humid maſs, formed the 
world; and that the human mind is an n emanation from the divine 
nature . 2 mon 7 


/ ; 
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5 * Vidend. Tribbechovius de Phil. Mor, inter Barbaros, c. 4. Period in Orig. 
Bab. Rhodigin. Antiq. Lect. 16. Vols, de Scient. Math. c. xxx. $ 5. De Theol. 
Gent. 1, ii. c. 47. Werenfels de Logomach. Erudit. c. vi. Buddzi Hiſt. Eccl. Per. 
v. ii. ſect. 5. Patricius de Zoroaſt, Urſinus de Zor. &c. ed. Norimb. 1661. Hot- 


tinger. Hiſt. Or. p. 365. Herbelot. Bibl. Or. Voc. Zor. Kircher Oedip. Egypt. 


p. 216. Jonſius de Script. Hiſt, Phil. 1. ii. Schrœerus in Imp. Bab. Herbert Re- 


lig. Gent. Pet. Fred. Arpe de Taliſmanibus. Anc. Univ. Hiſtory. vol. iv. Diff. on 


Zoroaſter. Prideaux Connection, b. iv. Shuckford's Harmony, b. viii. Weidler. 


Hiſt. Aſtron. Naudæi Apol. pro Ys 85 5 Magiæ e c. viii. 1 t 
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OF THE PHILOSOPHY. or rur PERSIANS. 


ONCERNING the philoſophy of the Perſians, which comes 


next under our confideration, it is difficult to form a ſatisfactory 
judgment : for, we have no information upon this ſubject, but from 


the Greeks and Arabians; and the accounts we receive from both 


are liable to material objections. The Greeks had, indeed, ſufficient 


opportunities for becoming acquainted with the affairs, the religion, 


and the tenets of this people: but their inveterate enmity againſt 
the Perſians, rendered them incapable of giving a fair repreſentation 
of what they faw or heard; and their partiality to their own inſtitu- 
tions led them to ſpeak contemptuoufly of thoſe of all barbarous na- 
tions. As to the Arabians, notwithſtanding the credit which has been 


given them. by ſeveral writers of diſtinguiſhed erudition, particularly 


by Pococke, Prideaux, Beauſobre, and Hyde, it muſt be confeſſed 
that difficulties, of ſtill greater magnitude, embarraſs their teſtimony. 
Not to urge, that the Arabian writers were little qualified, either by 


natural temper or by education, for the arduous taſk of examining 


_ queſtions, which time had involved in the deepeſt obſcurity; it is 
moſt evident, that the ſhameful practice, which, after the time of 
Mahomet, prevailed amongſt the Arabians, of ſupporting their new 
religion at the expence of truth, and making uſe of every kind of 


falſchood, particularly that of impoſing upon the world ſuppoſititious 


writings, in order to reconcile Jews and Chriſtians to their ſyſtem, 
renders their evidence, in all doubtful caſes, exceedingly liable to 
ſuſpicion. That this charge againſt the Arabian writers is not with- 
out foundation, will fully appear in the ſequel, and cannot indeed be 
queſtioned by thoſe who have read their works without prejudice, 
2nd obſerved what abſurd fables they have endeavoured to paſs upon 


the world, under the ſanction of ancient names, for genuine hiſtory. 
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It muſt not, therefore, be thought ſurpriſing, if, even from ſuch 
eminent modern writers as thoſe above mentioned, we receive, with 
ſome degree of heſitation, accounts of the antient Perſians which 
are given wholly upon the credit of the Arabians, and preſume to 
queſtion, whether, in reporting theſe accounts, ſufficient attention 
has been paid to the nature of hiſtorical evidence. We perceive 
much occaſion for this kind of ſuſpicion, in the writings of the 
learned Hyde, whoſe fondneſs for oriental learning ſeems to have led 
him to magnify flight conjectures and doubtful traditions into certain 
facts, and to have prevented him from making a judicious uſe of the 
immenſe maſs of materials with which his erudition furniſhed him“. 
Having laid it down to ourſelves as an invariable rule, not to admit 
any authority till we have carefully examined its foundation, we muſt 
be allowed not to give credit to modern reports, unleſs we find them 
ſupported by more ſolid evidence than that of the Arabians, and 
confirmed either by the concurrent teſtimony of the Greek writers, 


or by circumſtances of probability derived from ſome other quarter. 
This is the only way in which we can poffibly lay before our . 
an impartial hiſtory of philofophy. = 


Philoſophy was introduced, or rather revived and coe among 


the Perfians, by ZAkDusnr, whom the Greek writers call Zo- 


ROASTER. The different accounts given of Zoroaſter by the 
Greeks, and by the Arabians and Perfians, can only be reconciled by 
ſappofing, as we have done, that the Chaldean and the Perſian Zo- 
roaſter were different perſons, and that the latter lived at a much 
later period than the former. From comparing theſe accounts, it 


N Comp. Bayle's Dit. Zoroaſter. Works of the learned, 1701, p. 405. Mo- 


ſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. S. i. p. ii. c. 1. 92. Not. ad Cud worth, c. iv. § 16. n. 28. 


Baumgarten Notes on Ant. Univ. Hiſt, vol. iv. n. 75. Montfaucon Antiq. t. ii. p. ii. 
I. iv. c. 6. Fabricii Bibliogr. Ant. p. 31. A. Tierre in Monum. Vet. Antii. Re- 


naudot, the author of Anciennes Relations des Indes ot de la Chine, cenſures Hyde, for 
having preferred the teſtimony of one obſcure and enigmatical author, was wrote only 


120 years before his time, to the authority of all antiquity. 
d Vid. Agathias, l. ii. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. i. p. 304. Huet. Dem. Ev. Prep. 


Pr. iv. c. 5. Abulfeda apud. Pococke 0 Hiſt. Arab. p. 145 wwe Rel. vet. Perl. 
p. 293. Suidas! in Zor. 
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is probable that the latter was of Perſian extraction, and Was born in 
Media. What the Arabian writers report concerning his having 


been early inſtructed by the Jews, ſeems to be a fiction invented 


to obtain credit, among the Jews and Chriſtians, to the doctrines 


which they profeſſed to have WR: ived from him. It i is not, how- 
ever, improbable, that he might have learned ſome things from the 
Iſraelites reſiding in Babylon, which might be of uſe to 15 3 in exe- 


cuting his deſign of correcting the doctrine of the Perſian Magi. 


though it may not be eaſy to ſpecify the part ticulars. . 

Several miracles are aſcribed to Zoroaſter, ſuch as an artful im- 
poſtor would naturally attempt, and would not perhaps find it dif- 
ficult to perform. It is ſaid, particularly, that he ſuffered melted me- 


tal to be poured l his boſom, and held fire in his hand, without 


ſuffering any injury“. Having by theſe and other artifices eſtabliſhed 
his credit, it is related that he undertook the revival and i improve- 


ment of the religion of the antient Magi, which had long before 


this time prevailed in Media and Perſia, but which, in conſequence 
of the maſſacre of the Magi (who after the death of Cambyſes had 


uſurped the government) had been interrupted, and almoſt entirely 
ſupplanted, by the worſhip of the ſtars, to which the Perſians, with 
their king Darius, were addicted. Much is alſo ſaid by the Arabian 
writers, concerning the learning which Zoroaſter acquired from the 
Indian Brachmans ; concerning the influence which he obtained with 


Darius, and the ſucceſs with which he propagated his ſyſtem ; and 
laſtly, concerning his aſſaſſination, by Argaſpis, king of the Eaſtern 


Scythia, at the ſiege of Bactria*. But the filence gf the Greeks, 


who were at this time well acquainted with the affairs of Perſia, 


and after Alexander's conqueſts muſt have become poſſeſſed of many 


Perſian records, is a circumſtance which caſts a cloud of ſuſpicion 


over theſe relations. Thus much, however, may be admitted as 
_ probable ; that there was in Perſia, in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes, a 
reformer, who, aſſumin 8 the antient name of Zoroaſter, brought back 


Hyde p. 311. Prid. Conn. p. a1 © ee eee e 
» Hyde, c. 24. p. 313. Prideaux. p. 221. Bayle, Zor.. Pococke Specim. Hiſt. Arab. 
v. 146, &c. — | eee 
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the Perſians from the worſhip of the ſtars, to their antient worſhip of 
fre, with ſome innovations both 1 in doctrine and ceremonies. Perhaps 
too it may be added, that he was acquainted with aſtronomy, with the 
| medical art, and with other branches of learning, as far as they were 
at that time advanced in the Eaſt. Both the reality and the ſucceſs 
of this attempt are confirmed by the teſtimony of Lucian, who re- 
lates, that in his time the antient religion of the Magi flouriſhed 
among the Perſians, the Parthians, the Bactrians, the Choraſmians, 
the Sacans, the Medes, and other barbarous nations*. And the re- 
ports of modern travellers give farther credit to this relation“; for 
we learn from them, that there is ſtill, in the province of 8 
a ſect, who adhere to the doctrines of Zoroaſter, and Way fire 
according to the inſtitutions of the antient Magi.” 
To Zarduſht, or the Perſian Zoroaſter, many writings are aſcribed. 
One of theſe, called the Zend, is ſaid to be ſtill remaining among the 
followers of Zoroaſter, and is eſteemed of ſacred authority. It is 
written. in the Perſian language, and conſiſts of two parts, one of 
which contains their forms of devotion and order of ceremonies; 
the other, the precepts of religion and morality. A portion of this 
book, or of a compendium of it, called the Sadder, is read to the 
people, on every ſacred day, by their prieſts . There is, however, 
much reaſon to queſtion, whether this book be of ſuch antient 
date as the time of Zoroaſter*: probably, it was written about the 
time when many Jews and Chriſtians reſided among the Perſians, 
that is, about the fourth or fifth century. Many other works in 
aſtrology, phyſics, theology, &c, have been attributed to Zoroaſter, 
but they are Alt loſt, and it is probable that moſt of them were 
forged to ſerve the purpoſes of impoſture. 
Fragments of a work, entitled The Oracles of RO On are Mill 
__ extant. A ſmall collection of theſe fragments, conſiſting of only ſixty 
verſes, was publiſhed © by Pletho. Patricius afterwards made a much 


In Longæv. Op. tom. ii. p. 818. 5 See Prideaux Connect. vol. i. p. 231. 
© See a Latin verſion of the Sadder, in Hyde Rel. Perſ. p. 431, &c. 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol, i. p. * ' __ © Faris, An. 1538, 1589. Amſt. 1689. 


1 C larger 
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larger collection, containing 324 verſes, with the commentaries of 
the Platonic philoſophers *. Several other editions of theſe verſes 
have been publiſhed, and much pains has been taken by various 
writers to explain them. Stanley has ſubjoined to his account of 


The Lives of Philoſophers a correct tranſlation of them. They are 


quoted, with the higheſt reſpect, by philoſophers. of the Alexandrian 
{chool, as genuine remains of Chaldean wildom. But they abound fo- 
much in the ideas and language peculiar to that ſchool, that it is 


probable they were written by ſome Platoniſt, about the beginning 
of the ſecond century; a period when nothing was more com- 


mon than to attempt to ſupport the —_— credit of gentile Philo- 


ſophy, by ſpurious writings *. 


Beſides Zoroaſter, we have few eminent names remaining, among. 


the antient Perſian philoſophers. The prince Hyſtaſpes has been 
ranked in this claſs; and it is related *, that he ordered his ſon Darius 
to inſcribe upon his tomb the title of Maſter of the Magi. It is pro- 
bable, that, after the uſual manner of kings in antient times, he unit- 
ed in himſelf the two characters of high prieſt and ſovereign Prince. 


20 Publiſhed at the end of his Kos Philoſophia de Univerſs. Ferrar. 15917. 
Venet. 1583. 19 75 


Compare Stanley, p. 1 176. Fabric. Bib. Gr.. val; 4 p- 247, 249. Moſheim. 


Not. ad Cudworth, p. 340. n. 54. Hyde, p. 386. Burnetii e p. 28. 
Ammianus Marcell. I. xxiii. c. 6. 


* Hyde, F and others, mention ancient books of Zoroaſter, which are at this 
day extant among the Gheuri and other profeſſors of the Zoroaſtrian ſuperſtition, and 
made uſe of in their ſacred worſhip, copies from which have been brought over to Eng- 
land and France. A catalogue of theſe and other Perſian MSS. Iodged in the library of the 
King of France, was publiſhed by M. Anquetil du Perron, in his travels, and is copied in 
the Journal ds Savans for July, 1762. But theſe books, written partly in the Zendic 
or ſacred, and partly in the vulgar Perſian language, are, for the moſt part, a narrative 
of miracles and revelations, by which Zoroaſter is ſaid to have eſtabliſhed his religion, ↄr 
a collection of precepts for religious ceremonies. Some of them indeed treat of funda- 
mental doctrines of theology, taught among the worſhippers of fire : but it is probable, 
from the tenets contained in theſe books, many of which ſeem to have been borrowed 
from the Jews and Mahometans, from the entire ſilence of Greek authors who wrote 
after the time of Alexander concerning theſe books, and from other conſiderations, that 


they were written at a later period, for the purpoſe of appealing the reſentment of their 
Mahometan perſecutors. 
| Hoſtanes 


* 


cus. V. f THEPEARSIAN S. . 
Hoſtanes is alſo mentioned by Euſebius as an eminent Perſian Phi- 5 
loſopher, who borrowed his learning from the Egyptians: but it is, 
not without reaſon, ſuſpected by Scaliger and Bochart, that the paſ- 
fage is ſurreptitious, and was inſerted by Panodorus, a monk, in 
order to give the fanction of antiquity to the art of alchymy. 
Though our information concerning the hiſtory of pſy 
among the Perſians, in the ages prior to the time of Zoroaſter, is 
very imperfect, it is certain, from the united teſtimony of the 
Greeks and Arabians, that long before that time the Magi exiſted as 
a body, and were the official guardians of religion and learning. The 
religion which they taught, conſiſted in the worſhip of the ſun or 
fire; a practice which prevailed among the Aﬀyrians, Chaldeans, 
and many other eaſtern nations*. The name under which the Per- 
_. fians worſhipped the ſun, or rather the inviſible Deity, whom they 
ſuppoſed to be, in a peculiar manner, refident in this luminary, was 
Mithras. Both Herodotus © and Strabo* relate, that the Perſians 
worſhipped none of the gods but the ſun: and it appears, from com- 
paririg the inſcriptions on ſeveral antient Perſian monuments yet re- 
maining, that Mithras was the name of this divinity. Among theſe 
are the following*: Deo Soli invicto Mithra; and, Omnipotenti deo 
Mithræ. The hiſtorians juſt cited add, that the Perſians facrificed 
horſes to the ſun; a circumſtance to which Ovid alludes when he 


fays*: 


Placat equo Perſis radiis Hyperiona cinctum, 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda Deo. 


It may be N that, in a more remote period, ſome emi- : | 


4: hren i. p. 43. 
d Voſſius de Theol. Gent. 1. ii. 0. 2. Selden de Diis Syriis. paſſ. Herbert de Rel. 
G Job Colds. „ 


Spanhemius ad Jul. Caf. p. 144. Van Dale, Diſl ix. ad ant. Marm. p. 16. 
Faſtor. 1.1. v. 383. 


s The horſe; renowu'd for ſpeed, the Perſians ſlay, 
A eic victim to the God of * 
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nent hero, or public benefactor, whoſe name was Mrrunas, had 
after his death been deified: for, in certain ancient Perſian monu- 
ments, Mithras is repreſented as a mighty hunter, armed with a 
ſword, having a tiara on his head, and riding a bull. Perhaps the 
Perſians might conceive the ſoul of this hero to be reſident in the 
ſun, and might afterwards transfer their worſhip to the ſun itſelf, 
under the name of Mithras. But, whatever be thought of this con- 
jecture, it can ſcarely be doubted, that the ſun, under this name, was 
an object of worſhip among the Perfians. 

It has been diſputed, whether the Perſians worſhipped the ſun as 
immediately the ſupreme divinity, or conſidered him as the viſible re- 
_ preſentation of a higher inviſible power. The paſlages above re- 
ferred to have been urged in proof of the former opinion: in ſup- 
port of the latter, are adduced the teſtimonies of Herodotus * and 
Xenophon *, who ſay, that the Perſians looked upon lightnings as the 
enſigns of the ſupreme divinity; and of Strabo *, who relates, that 
they called the whole circuit of the heavens, God. The true ſolu- 
tion of this difficulty probably is, that the vulgar paid their worſhip 
immediately to the ſun, as the viſible fountain of light and heat, 
whilſt the more enlightened, conceiving of the Deity as the ſoul of the 
world, diffuſed through the whole circuit of the univerſe, imagined 
the ſun to be the chief ſeat of this divine principle, and paid homage 
to that luminary, as the repreſentative of the inviſible power. Whilſt 
the multitude were contented with a ſenſible object of devotion, the 
Magi, and thoſe whom they inſtructed in the myſteries of religion, 
conſidered the ſun and fire merely as viſtble ſymbols of the animat- 
ing principle of the univerſe. 

Beſides Mithras, the Perſians worſhipped, under oppoſite cha- 
raters, ORoMAsDEs and ARIMAN Ius, the former as the author of 
all good, the latter as the author of all evil. Perhaps theſe divinities 
were originally, like Mithras, merely human beings ; the one, a good 
prince, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by rendering important ſer- 
vices, military or civil, to his countrymen ; the other, a tyrant, who 


Van Dale Marm. ant. Diſſ. i. d Lok 0+ It. 
* Cyrop. I. i. p. 65. Lib. xv. | 
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had been the cauſe of grievous public calamities *. -Arimanius was 


not called by the Perſians a god, but an evil demon, and they always 
wrote his name with the letters inverted *. This rude and vulgar 


ſuperſtition, which had no other obje& than individual men, was 
afterwards corrected and improved by philoſophy, till it was changed 
into the worſhip of two ſpiritual beings, the one the author of good, 
the other of evil. The ſyſtem which ſuppoſes two ſuch principles 


in nature, ſeems to have been held by the Perſian Magi before the 


time of Zoroaſter ; but how far they ſuppoſed them dependent upon 
the ſupreme divinity, does not appear. Zoroaſter, however, cer- 


tainly taught the doctrine of their inferiority to the firſt parent of all 


things*, and introduced many alterations into the religious ſyſtem 


and ceremonies of the' Magi, which are SOR connected with 


the hiſtory of philoſophy. 

The facred fire, which the Perſians had hitherto worſhipped upon 
altars erected in the open air, Zoroaſter appointed to be incloſed in 
temples, the care of which was committed to an order of Mac, or 
prieſts*. Theſe Magi were divided into three claſſes. The firſt 
conſiſted of the inferior prieſts, who conducted the ordinary ceremo 
nies of religion; the ſecond preſided over the facred fire; the third 
was the Archimagus, or high-prieſt, who poſſeſſed ſupreme authority 


over the whole order. They had three kinds of temples; firſt, 


common oratories, in which the people performed their devotions, 
and where the ſacred fire was kept only in lamps; next, public 
_ temples, with altars, on which the fire was kept continually burning, 
where the higher order of the Magi directed the public devotions, 
and the people aſſembled, to perform magical incantations, hear in- 
terpretations of dreams, and practice other ſuperſtitions* ; and laſtly, 
the grand ſeat of the Archimagus, which was viſited by the people 
at certain ſeaſons with peculiar ſolemnity, and to which it was 
deemed an indiſpenſible duty for every one to repair, at leaſt once in 


Leibnitz Theodicte, p. ii. $ 138. Moſheim. ad Cudworth, p. 328. 

b Hyde, 1c; Plutarch, l. c. 4 Hyde, c. 28, 20, 30. 

e Cic. de Divin. lib. i. c. 4. lian. I. ii. c. 17. Valerius Max. I. i. c. 6. 
Strabo, 1. xvi, Plin, Nat. Hiſt. 1, xxiv. c. 6. 
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his life. This principal temple was erected by Zoroafter, in the city 


of Balch, and remained till the ſeventh century, when, the followers 
of Zoroaſter being driven by the Mahometans into Carmania, 


another building of the ſame kind was raiſed, to which thoſe who 


{till adhered to the antient Perfian religion reſorted. They were di- 


vided into ſeveral ſects; but this diviſion probably rather reſpected 


the mode of conducting the offices of religion, than religious tenets. ; 
The kings of Perſia were not allowed to take poſſeſſion of their go- 
vernment, till they had been inſtructed in the myſteries of . 


and enrolled among the Magi*. No images, or ſtatues, were 
mitted in the Perſian worſhip. Hence, when Xerxes found idots i in. 
the Grecian temples, he, by the advice of the Magi, {et them on fire, 


ſaying, that the gods, to whom all things are open, are not to be 
confined within the walls of a temple. 8 


The account which Diogenes Laertius* gives of the 3 Magi is 


this: © They are employed in worſhipping the gods by prayers and 


facrifices, as if their worſhip alone would be accepted; they teach 


their doctrine concerning the nature and origin of the gods, whom 
they. think to be fire, earth, and water ; they reject the uſe of pic - 
tures and images, and reprobate the opinion, that the gods are male 
and female; they diſcourſe to the people concerning juſtice ; they 
think it impious to conſume dead bodies with fire*; they allow of 


marriage between mother and ſon ; they practiſe . and pro- 


phecy, pretending that the gods appear to them; they forbid the 


uſe of ornaments in dreſs; they clothe themſelves in a white robe; 


they make uſe of the ground as their bed, of herbs, cheeſe, and bread 


for food, and of a reed for their ſtaff.” And Strabo relates“, that 
there were in Cappadocia a great number of Magi, who were called 
Pyretbi, or worſhippers of fire, and many temples of the Perſian 
gods, in the midſt of which were altars, attended by prieſts, who daily 


' renewed the ſacred fire, accompanying the ceremony with muſic. 


The = een ſyſtem of the Magi was materially Unproved: by 


* Hyde, p. 126. Pocock, hs p · 146. L. i. $6—9. 
Conf. Dioſcorid. Anthol. 1, iii. e. 4. Lib. XV, 


3 5 Zoroaſter. 


— 
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Zoroaſter. Plutarch. ſpeaking of his doctrine, . * Some main- 
tain, that, neither is the world governed by blind chance without in- 
en nor is there one mind alone at the head of the univerſe; 
but, ſince good and evil are blended, and nature produces nothing 
unmixed, we are to conceive, not that there is one ſtore-keeper, 
who, after the manner of an hoſt, diſpenſes adulterated liquors to his 
gueſts, but that there are in nature two oppoſite powers, counter- 
acting each others operations, the one accompliſhing good deſigns, 
the other evil. To the better power Zoroaſter gave the name of 
Oromaſdes; to the worſe that of Arimanius; and affirmed, that, of 
ſenſible objects, the former moſt reſembled light, the latter darkneſs. 


He alſo taught, that Mithras was a divinity who acted as moderator 


between them, whence he was called by the Perſians, the Mediator.” 

After relating ſeveral fabulous tales concerning the conteſts between 
the good and evil dæmon, Plutarch, ſtill reciting the doctrines of Zo- 
roaſter, proceeds: The fated time is approaching, in which Ari- 


manius himſelf ſhall be utterly deſtroyed ; in which the ſurface of the 


earth ſhall become a perfect plain, and all men ſhall ſpeak 'one 
language, and live happily together 1 in one ſociety.” He adds, on the 
authority of Theopompus, It is the opinion of the Magi, that each 
of theſe gods ſhall ſubdue and be ſubdued by turns for fix thouſand 
years, but that, at laſt, the evil principle ſhall periſh, and men ſhall 
hve in happineſs, neither needing food, nor yielding a ſhadow ; the 


God who directs theſe things taking his repoſe for a time, which, 


though it may ſeem long to man, is but ſhort.” Diogenes Laertius®, 
after Hecateus, gives it as the doctrine of Zoroaſter, that the gods 
(meaning, doubtleſs, thoſe of whom he laſt Nn Oromaſdes and 
Arimanius) were derived beings. 

Shariſtan, an Arabian writer, gives the followin g account of the 
doctrine of Zerduſht, or Zoroafter*. ** Zerduſht affirmed light and 
| darkneſs, Yezdan and Ahreman, to be two contrary principles, which 


were the origin of every thing ſubſiſting in the world; the forms of 


nature being produced from the combination of theſe principles: : 


 ® Tis et Ofiris, tom. ii, p. 153. Loc. cit. Apud Hyde, p. 299. 
| — | — _ but 
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but maintained, that the exiſtence of darkneſs i is not to beteferred to 


the one ſupreme Deity, who is without companion or equal, but 
mult be conſidered as the unavoidable conſequence of his determina- 


tion to create the world, in which light can no more ſubſiſt without 


darkneſs, than a viſible body can exiſt without its ſhadow.” To 


' theſe accounts we may add that of the Neſtorian - Biſhop, Theo- 
dorus Mopſueſtenus, who, in his book concerning the Magian reli- 
gion of the Perſians, fays*, that according to their doctrine, Zarva, 


or the chief of all the gods, produced Hormiſda and Satana*. | 

If theſe authorities be carefully compared, it will appear probable, 
that Zoroaſter, adopting the principle commonly held by the an- 
tients, that from nothing nothing can be produced, conceived light, 
or thoſe ſpiritual ſubſtances which partake of the aQtive nature of 
fire and darkneſs, or the impenetrable, opaque, and paſſive maſs 
of matter, to be emanations from one eternal ſource; that, to the 


derived ſubſtances he gave the names, already applied by the Magi 
to the cauſes of good and evil, Oromaſdes and Arimanius; and 


that the firſt fountain of being, or the ſupreme divinity, he called 
Mithras. Theſe active and paſſive principles he conceived to be 
perpetually at variance; the former tending to produce good, the 
latter evil; but that, through the MEDIATION or intervention of 


the ſupreme being, the conteſt would at laſt terminate in favour of 


the good principle. According to Zoroaſter, various orders of 


ſpiritual beings, gods or demons, have proceeded from the deity, 
which are more or leſs perfect, as they are at a greater or leſs 
diſtance, in the courſe of emanation, from the eternal foun- 
tain of intelligence; among which, the human foul is a par- 


ticle of divine light, which will return to its ſource, and par- 


take of its immortality; and matter is the laſt or moſt diſtant ema- 
nation from the firſt ſource of being, which, on account of its 


diſtance from the fountain of light, becomes opaque and inert, 
and whilſt it remains in this ſtate is the cauſe of evil; but, being 


gradually refined, it will at length return to the fountain When | 


2 Apud Photium, Cod. 8 | : 
Compare Pococke, p. 147. Fabric, Bibl. Græc. vol. xiv. p. 137. 
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dei Eccl. Hiſt, tom. ii. Kircher dip. Ag. tom. ii. p. ii. Mopſueſtenus de Mag. Perſ. 
apud Photium. Solini Polyh. c. 55. Rhodigin. Ant. Lect. xiii, Selden de Diis Syr. 
Proleg. et Synt. ii. c. 8. Van Dale, Diff. i, ix. ad Ant. Marm. Montfaucon Diar. 
Ital. c. 14. Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. viii. x. Fab. Bib. Gr, vol. xiv. p. 137. J. Fir- 
mic. de Error. p. 414. Voſſ. de Orig. Idol. 1. ii. c. 9. Bs Manich. tom. i, 
Anc. Univ. Hiſt. vol. i iv. & notes. 1 Hiſt, Rey Bactr. „ e, 
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OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDIANS; 


ROM whatever quarter India, the country which, as adjacent 
to Perſia, next comes under our notice, received its wiſdom, 
there can be no doubt that its wiſe men very early obtained a high 
degree of reputation. We find that it was viſited, for the purpoſe 
of acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, and 
others, who afterwards became eminent philoſophers in Greece. 
It is not, however, eaſy to collect ſatisfactory information concern- 
ing the antient philoſophical hiſtory of theſe remete countries. Mo- 
dern travellers, either from the want of an accurate acquaintance 
with the language of the country, and a ready acceſs to the interior 
regions, or from the changes which have happened in the tenets and 
cuſtoms of theſe nations ſince they have been under the dominion of 
the Moguls, or on account of the poetical and allegorical dreſs 
in which the ie LF man is > clothed, or r laſtly, throu gh the 
Ver, V. 3 _— | H EE | "ſuſpicion 


. Oo THE PHILOSOPHY Boer L. 
ſuſpicion of fraud which hangs upon their ſacred: books, have been 
able to ſurniſh little aſſiſtance to thoſe who are deſirous of ſearching 
into the antiquities of India. Our chief reliance, in this part of our 


work, muſt be upon the antients, and particularly thoſe who wrote 


after the time when Alexander extended his conqueſts into this 


country. At that time, much information was gained concerning 5 
the religion, the tenets, and the manners of the Indians, which was 


atterwards committed to writing, and is preſerved in the geography 


2£ the accurate Strabo, in the works of Plutarch and Arrian, and 


afterwards in thoſe of Porphyry, Philoſtratus, and others. But even 
theſe writers muſt be read, upon this ſubject,” with ſome degree of 
diſtruſt ; for their accounts are given wholly upon the reports of un- 
known perſons, who themſelves" viſited only the exterior parts of the 
country; and they are written under the ftrong bias of a diſpoſition 
to judge of the Oriental Fa by comparing it 1985 the 
SGrecian. 

In the moſt antient times, we find. among the 4uilians a race of 
wiſe men, who are ſometimes - called Gymnoſophiſts, from their 


cuſtom of appearing with the greater part of the body naked, and 


ſometimes Brachmans: but this latter is properly the name of only 
one Claſs of theſe philoſophers, who were divided into ſeveral 
fects . 281 e SHR THE; 1 
The Brachmans were all of one tribe. From thes time of their 


birth they were put under guardians, and, as they grew up, had a 
ſucceſſion of inſtructors. They were in a ſtate of pupillage till 


thirty-ſix years of age; after which they were allowed to live more, 
at large, to wear fine linen and gold rings, to live upon the fleſh of 


animals not employed in labour, and to marry as many wives as they 
pleaſed. Others ſubmitted, through their whole lives, to a ſtricter 


diſcipline, and paſſed their days upon the banks of the Ganges, with 
no other food than fruits, herbs, and milk. The Samanæans were a 
ſociety, formed of thoſe who voluntarily devoted themſelves to the 
ſtudy of divine wiſdom. They gave up all private Property, and 5 


Strabo, 1. xv. p. 822. Conf. Schiaidil Diſſ. de Gy mnoſ. & Bayle. Porphyr, de 
Abſt. 1. iv. § 17. Laert. I. i. 91. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L vii. e. 2. 
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committed their children to the care of the ſtate, and their wives to 
the protection of their relations. They were ſupported at the public 


expence, and ſpent their time in contemplation, in converſation on 
divine ſubjects, or in acts of religion. A wonderful circumſtance is 
related concerning theſe philoſophers; that frequently, without any 


apparent reaſon from ill- health or misfortunes, they formed a reſolu- 


tion to quit the world, and, when they had communicated their i in- 
tention to their friends, immediately, without any expreſſions of re- 
gret on the one fide, or of apprehenſion on the other, threw them- 
ſelves into a fire which they had themſelves prepared for the occaſion. 
There was another ſect, called the Hylobeans, who lived entirely in 
foreſts, upon leaves and wild fruits, wore no other clothing than the 
bark of trees, and practiſed the ſevereſt abſtinence of every kind. 
From this account of the Indian Gymnoſophiſts, it is eaſy to per- 


ceive, that they were more diſtinguiſhed by ſeverity of manners 


than by the cultivation of ſcience, and that they more reſembled mo- 


dern monks than antient philoſophers. Some of them, indeed, al- 
lowed themſelves a greater latitude of manners than others; but their 


general characters were, rigid abſtinence, indolence, and the pride 


of independence. Of their high ſpirit Strabo relates the following 
example. When Oneſicritus was commiſſioned by Alexander to 


invite a body of theſe philoſophers to viſit him, they refuſed to go, 
ſaying that, if Alexander had any buſineſs with the Brachmans, he 
might come to them. 6 

The rigours which have been, and are to this 4 2 among 
the Indians, are ſuch as could not be credited but upon the beſt au- 
thority. Pliny relates”, that ſome have ſtood with their eyes ſtead- 


faſtly fixed upon the ſun from morning to night; and that others 


have remained, in one painful -poſture, upon the burning ſands, for 
whole days: ſtories which are confirmed by the reports of modern 


' travellers © concerning ne e ſeverities, and even tortures, 8 


* Megaſthenes ap. Stuben. I Pococke” 8 Travels. 
b Hiſt. Nat. l. vii. c. 2. 


© Bernier's THROW, vol. ii. p. 127. Wa s Hiſt, of Japan, * i. . 30. 
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Which are commonly dex ae themſelves by the Indian Bra- 


mins. 
Such examples if NOTION and hardy een l not t fail 
to make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the minds of the multitude; and 
to give the Gymnoſophiſts great influence, in an age of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition. In order to preſerve and increaſe their power, 
they made uſe of two expedients. The firſt was, the keeping 
among themſelves the whole buſineſs of foretelling future events. 
« The wiſe men alone, ſays Arrian *, „ were ſkilled in the arts of 
divination, or permitted to practiſe them. They only predicted the 
changes of the ſeaſons or public calamities, thinking it a degradation 
of themſelves, or their art, to employ it u pon trifling occaſions.” 
They, doubtleſs, made uſe of this precaution, in in order to render 
themſelves the more neceſſary to the ruling powers, who would 
caſily perceive the value of ſuch an inſtrument of ſuperſtition. The 
other expedient, by means of which they maintained their authority, 
was, the appropriating to themſelves the regulation of religious con-. 
cerns. To eſtabliſh their reputation for ſanctity, they ſpent the 
greater part both of the day and the night in performing acts of 
worſhip, which were chiefly addreſſed to the ſun *. By theſe means, 
they made themſelves of conſequence to the ruling powers, and be- 
came objects of veneration to the people; ſo that they could eaſily 
gain acceſs wherever they pleaſed, and obtain whatever they wiſhed *, 
Many tales are related concerning theſe Gymnoſophiſts, which are 
too ſtrongly marked with the characters of fiction to merit a place 
in the hiſtory of philoſophy ®. | 
Among the few Indian philoſophers, whoſe names 935 been 
preſerved to the preſent times, the moſt celebrated is BuDDAs. 
Little is known concerning him, more than that he was a religious 
impoſtor, who, by pretending to a divine original and miraculous 
birth, obtained credit and authority whilſt he lived, and, after his 


* 


In Indicis & Exped. Alex. . vii. ad Porphyr. L c. et Philoſtrat. I. iii. . 13. 
© Strabo, 1. c. 


4 Apuleii Florid. I. ii. Alex. * Alex. I. v. c. 21. Hieron. contra Jorinian 5 22, | 
_Clew. Alex. Strom. p 305. 
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death, was honoured with divine worſhip. St. 8 relates, that 


he boaſted of having been brought forth from the fide of a virgin !. 
This impoſtor is probably the ſame who is at preſent honoured in 
Siam, China, and Japan, under the names of eee Xeko, 


and Fohi. 


Among thoſe Heactukans, who are e with reſpect by the 


| Greek writers who treat of the time when Alexander viſited India, 
are Dandamis and Calanus *. Dandamis is celebrated for the bold- 
neſs with which he cenſured the intemperance and licentiouſneſs of 


Alexander and his army, in a conference which he held with One- 
ſecritus. Calanus, when he faw Alexander's meſſengers clothed 


with fine linen garments, and elegantly adorned, laughed at their 


effeminacy, and requeſted them, if they wiſhed to hold any confer- 
ence. with: the Brachmans, to lay afide their ornaments, and, like 
them, recline naked upon the rocks. It is alſo related, that when 
he found the infirmities of age coming upon him, he devoted 
himſelf to voluntary death, and aſcending the funeral pile, faid *, 


“Happy haur of departure from life, in which, as it happened to 


Hercules, after the mortal body is burned, the foul ſhall go forth 


into light! The doctrines of the antient Indians, as far as they are 


at preſent known, may be hc under three claſſes, "one 
Natural, and Moral. 


The ſum of their doctrine concerning Divine Subjects is as fol- 
lows: 


Godi is light, not t ſach as is ſeen, like the in or fire, but intelli- 


gence and reaſon*; that principle, through whoſe agency the 


myſteries of knowledge are underſtood by the wiſe. He never pro- 
duced. evil, but light, and life, and ſouls, of which he is the fole 
Lord. The former and governor of the univerſe pervades it, and is 

inveſted with it, as with a garment : he is immortal, and ſees all 
things; the ſtars, the moon, and the ſun, are his eyes. He is bene-- 


facent, and preſerves, directs, and provides for all. The human mind 


is of celeſtial origin, and has a near relation to God. When it de- 


5 Contra. Jovin. J. C. 5 d Strabo, I. C, Arrian, I, C. 
& Cic. de Divin. C 23. Val. Max. . C. 8. 5 " Aoycg, 


parts 
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parts 5 the body, it returns to its parent, who expects to receive 


back the ſouls which he has ſent forth. Beſides the ſupreme di- 
vinity, inferior deities, proceeding from him, are to be worſhipped, but 
not with the facrifice of harmleſs animals, nor in temples, and upon 
altars dorned with gold and gems, but with eyes Yared 18 towards 
heaven, and with minds free from criminal paſfions*. oo 
The notions, which the antient Indians ſeem to how bad of God, 


approach ſo near to the tenets of the Perſian Zoroaſter on this ſub- 
ject, that · it is very probable, that his doctrine paſſed over to India, 


and was, in part at leaſt, received among them. In ſpeaking of the 


- univerſe as the garment of God, their idea ſeems to have been, that 


the intellectual principle, which animates all things, is contained 

within the ſphere of the univerſe. They conceived God to be the 
ſoul of the world, a rational and intellectual light, whence all good 
18 produced, and the chief ſeat of whoſe divinity is the ſun. Their 
notion of divine providence, deduced from that of the ſoul of the 


world, probably extended no farther, than that this principle is ne- 
ceſſarily the firſt ſpring of all motion, life, and enjoyment; and fell 


far ſhort of that wiſe, and gracious voluntary ſuperintendance, which 
is the Chriſtian idea of providence. 'The human foul they repreſent- 


ed as of divine original, becauſe, with all the other Eaſtern na- 


tions, they conceived it to be a particle, or an emanation, of that 
intellectual fire, by which they believed the univerſe to be animated. 
Their doctrine of the return of the ſoul to God, which ſome have 


confounged with the Chriſtian doctrine of the reſurrection, ſeems to 


have meant nothing more, than that the ſoul, after being diſengaged 
from the groſſer material body, would be re-united to the fountain 
of all being, the ſoul of the world. It is an opinion ſtill found among 


the Indians, and probably of very antient date, that there is in nature 


a periodical reſtitution of all things; when, after the return of all de- 
rived beings to their ſource, they are again ſent forth, and the whole 


| courſe of things is renewed. Inferior divinities were, doubtleſs, 
worſhipped wrong: them as emanations from the firſt {pring of life. 


* Pſeudo-Origenis Philoſophum, c. 24.  Palladius de oO Ind, . 22, 35 158. 
Clement. Alex. Stromat. I. iii. p. 451. 


N W . 


Some 


Gnky: v. F uE IN DIANS. 5 * 
some of the Jodrines of the Greeks concerning Nature, are ſaid 


to have been derived from the Indians *: but there is little reaſon to 
doubt, that theſe accounts are the mere fictions of Grecian ingenuity 
and vanity. Natural ſcience was probably no farther advanced among 
tow, than merely to furniſh them with inſtruments of ure 
in the arts of aſtrology and divination. 
Many extravagant aſſertions have been advanced concerning their 


| Moral ſyſtem. It has been faid, that the fables of Pilpay, which have 


been tranſlated from the Indian tongue into the Perſian, and have 


paſſed from theſe into European languages, were written by an an- 


| tient Indian philoſopher, 2000 years before Chriſt. But the work 


contains many internal proofs, that it was written at a much later 


period: probably it was the production of ſome ingenious Perſian, 
who, to give it the greater credit, paſſed it upon the world as a relic 
of the antient Indian philoſophy. All that can be certainly known 


concerning the morality of the Indians, muſt be inferred from the 
manners of the Brachmans; whence we may conclude, that it 
chiefly conſiſted in voluntary acts of abſtinence and mortification, 


and i in a contempt of death“ *. 


8 Megaſthenes 1 808 Strabon. 1. xv. Philoſtr T ili. e. 3h 


=  Vidend. Palladivs' de Gent. Ind. et 7 Was Alas, 4s dive: 13 Bi: on 
the Brachmans, Lond. 1665. Burnet, Arch. c. iii, Heurn. Ant. Ph. Barb. 1. ii. Horn. 


Hiſt. Ph. 1. ii. Schmidii Diff. de Gymnoſoph. Rhodog. Lect. xiii. Maffæus de Rebus 


Ind. I. i. Beauſob. de Man. tom. i. Thomaſius de Manetis Dogmata. Hiſt, Sap. tom. i. 


Herbolet. Bibl. Or. p. 118, 206, 455. Starckii TR 955 Ind. Vet. Berol. N 


Anc. Univ. Hiſt. vol. iv. ix. 
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CH Ap. | VI. n 


or THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE ARABIANS. 


aL THO U GH the Greeks writes 0 Feel ; iti) Glent con- 
"A. cerning the philoſophy of the antient Arabians, and even the 
Saracens themſelves have confeſſed, that before the riſe of Maho- 
metaniſm, their country was in a low ſtate of civilization, yet ſome 
modern writers haye taken much pains to maintain, that Arabia was 
very early diſtinguiſhed by wiſdom. In ſupport of this opinion it 


has been ſaid, that Pythagoras acquired a great part of his knowledge 


from the Arabians; that Moſes fled out of Egypt into this country, 
and carried with him the wiſdom of the Egyptians ; that the queen of 
the Eaſt, who viſited Solomon, was of Sabea, a region in Arabia; i 
and that the wiſe men, who viſited Jeſus, were from this country *. 
But, the whole ſtory concerning Pythagoras's journey to Arabia, is, 
as we ſhall afterwards ſee, extremely uncertain; and if it were not, 
nothing more could be fairly inferred from this circumſtance, than 
that he learned from the Arabians the arts of divination, with 
which i it is not improbable that, like the reſt of the Eaſtern nations, 
they were well acquainted: and with reſpect to the remaining argu- 
ments, if they be allowed their utmoſt force, they will give the 
Arabians a very ſmall ſhare of the credit ariſing from the antient 
philoſophy of the Eaſt. 

It has been faid *, that there was in Arabia, at a very remote 
period, a ſect of en called the Zabians. But of this ſect no 
mention is made by Greek or Roman writers. We owe all our in- 
formation concerning them to the Arabians, from whom Maimo- 
nides , the Jew, borrowed his account. The probable truth con- 


6 Ludewig, Diff, de Phil Turc. Hal. 1691. Kr Vit. yt. 92. Grot. i in 
Matt. i ii. 


Hyde Rel. Perſ. c. 3. Pococke Hiſt. Eaſt, B. i. c. 8. Spencer de Legibus Heb, ys 
1. ü. . 14. Moreh Nebh. p. iii. c. 29. 
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Crane. VI. or THE ARABFANS © m# 
cerning them is, that they were a mixed body of Gentiles and Jews, 


who; to give the ſanction of antiquity to their inſtitutions, pretended 
to derive them from Sabi the ſon of Seth. Their religion econſiſted 


in the worſhip of the ſun, . the ſtars, and planets, and reſembled 


the antient Chaldean ſuperſtition which is not at all ſurpriſing, con- 15 


ſiderin g how extenſively the 1 tenets were fpread through 
the Eaſt. Their ſyſtem. of opinions was an heterogeneous maſs, 
which muſt have been the produce of a period much later than that 
bi of which we are now treating *. 


The ſum of our knowledge of the antient Arabians, as far as re- 
ſpecs our ſubject, is, that they were not unacquainted with aſtrono- 
my, and that they were famous for their ingenuity in ſolving enig- 
matical queſtions, and for their {kill in the arts of divination *. Like 


the neighbouring Chaldeans and Perſians, they ſeem to have had their 

wiſe men, by whom their knowledge, ſuch as they had, was taught, 
and their religious ceremonies and ſuperſtitious arts were practiſed. 

= Pliny * mentions the Arabian Magi, and N of Hippocus, an Ara- 
bian, as belonging to this order. 


It can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that the Arabians, who cultivated 
poetry, were unacquainted with moral wiſdom. But none of their 


moral writings are remaining, unleſs we allow the fables of Lok- 
mann (tranſlated from Arabic into Latin by Erpenius ) to be of as 


antient date as ſome have conceived. It is however wholly uncer- 


tain, at what period the ſuppoſed author of theſe fables lived; and 
the work ſeems rather to be a collection of antient fables, than the 
production of any one writer. From the ſimilarity | of many of theſe 


fables to thoſe of Eſop, ſome have inferred that Lokmann and Aſop 


were only different names for the ſame perſon. But it is more 


likely, that the compiler of theſe fables had ſeen thoſe of Atop, and 


choſe to inſert ſome of them in his collection. Whoever was the 


writer, the. fables afford no o nelegant bm of * moral doctrine e 
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of the Arabians; ; better adapted, however, to popular inſtruction 

chan to the improvement of philoſophy, which the Arabians do not 
appear to have cultivated, till the period when their W 
a paſſed into the family Gf my TRY! * 


j 


1 * i 


* Vidend, Urſinus * Zor. Sect. vol. i. Horn. Hi. Ph. q Vo: Fo 3 Lutewig Dif. 


de Hiſt, Ph. ap. Turcas, Hal. 1691, Bochart. Geog. Sac. p. i. I. ii. C. 27. Le 


Moyne Var. Sac. p. 685. Spencer de Leg. Heb. l. ii. c. i. Hottinger Hiſt. Or. 
p. 165. Stoll. Hiſt, Ph. Mor. $9. Chardin Voy. de Perf, p. iii. p. 227. 
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OF THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE PHENICIANS. 


J 


M 0 NG the 1 nations who come under the e de- 


nicians are the only people, whoſe philoſophical hiſtory {till remains 


to be conſidered. 


The commercial celebrity of this people, has induced ſome writers 
to allow them great credit for wiſdom. It has been maintained, that 


their philoſophers taught ſounder principles of natural ſcience, than 


thoſe of any other eaſtern nation. Situated as they were upon the 
borders of the Mediterranean; obliged, by the narrow limits of their 
territory, frequently to ſend forth colonies into diſtant regions; and 
Ted, by their mercantile connections, into an extenſive acquaintance 
with foreigners, they enjoyed, it has been ſaid, peculiar advantages, 


te diſperſing abroad their native ſtock of knowledge, and for poſ- 


ſeſfing themſelves, in return, of the learning and wiſdom of other 
countries. A nation of merchants would, it is urged, carry on a 
traffic, 


nomination of barbaric, in the ſenſe before explained, the Phe 
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traffic, not only i in the natural productions of the carth and in manu- 


factures, but in arts and ſciences. 


But the experience of modern times, in which navigation and 
commerce are ſo much more extenſively purſued than formerly, is 
by no means favourable to theſe hypothetical concluſions. Mariners 
and merchants have ſeldom leiſure to attend to the improvement of 
ſcience. There can, indeed, be little reaſon to doubt that the Phe- 


nicians were acquainted with thoſe arts, which, at that time, ad- 
mitted of an eaſy application to the purpoſes of gain. As far as they 
found a knowledge of the celeſtial phenomena to be uſeful in navi- 
gation, they were aſtronomers : and as far as experience taught them 


the utility of numbers in mercantile affairs, they were mathemati- 


cians . But it is not likely, that they ſhould have much leiſure, or 


inclination, for proſecuting ſcientific reſearches beyond the line of 


practical application; and ſuch a degree of knowledge as their com- 
merce would require, could hardly entitle them to the appellation of 
philoſophers. Among the antient Phenicians, we, however, meet 


with ſome individuals, who, on account of the inventions which 


have been aſcribed to them, claim attention. 


Moschus, or Mochus, the moſt antient name remaining on the 


liſt of Phenician philoſophers, was a native of Sidon. If we are to 
credit Jamblichus *, he lived before the time of Pythagoras. After 


Poſidonius, many writers? aſcribe to him a ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
which afterwards roſe into great celebrity under the Grecian philo- 
ſophers, Leuſippus and Epicurus, called the Atomic. It is urged in 


defence of this opinion, that the Monads of Pythagoras were the 
ſame with the Atoms of Moſchus, with which Pythagoras became 
acquainted during his refidence in Phenicia; and that from Pytha- 
goras this doctrine paſſed to Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and after- | 


wards to a os and HERNE -- 


Lucian in 1 Pin. Hift. Nat. 1. v. c. 12. Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. § 6. p. 9. 
Strabo, I. xvi. p. 158. 


b Vita FI. c. 3. § 14. 
© Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 718. Sext, Empiric. adv. 5 ES 621. Laert, l. viii. 
§ 140. Cudworth Int. Syſt. c. i. § 9. 


Stobæi Eel: Phyſ. . i. c. 13. Ariſt. Metaph, I. xili. e. 6. 
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1 . _ this it may be replied, that the ſingle evidence of Poſidonius, 
the Stoic, who lived ſo many ages after the time of Moſchus, to 
whom Cicero allows little credit, and of whoſe authority even Strabo 


and Sextus Empiricus, who refer to him, intimate ſome ſuſpicion, 
is too feeble to fupport the whole weight of this opinion. But the 
circumſtance, which moſt of all invalidates it, is, that the method of 
philoſophiſing by hypotheſis or ſyſtem, which was followed: by the 
Greek philoſophers, was inconſiſtent with the genius and character 
of the barbaric philoſophy, which conſiſted in ſimple aſſertion, and 
relied entirely upon traditional authority *. The argument drawn 
from the hiſtory and doctrine of Pythagoras will afterwards be fully 
refuted, when it is ſhown, that this part of the hiſtory of Pythagoras 
has been involved in obſcurity by the later Platoniſts, and that nei- 
ther the doctrine of Monads, nor any of thoſe ſyſtems. which are 
falid to have been derived from Moſchus, are the fame with the ato- 
mic doctrine of Epicurus. We therefore conclude, that, whatever 
credit the corpuſcular ſyſtem may derive from other ſources, it has 
no claim to be conſidered as the antient doctrine of the Phenicians. 
Cap uus, ſo celebrated in Grecian hiſtory, was a native of Sidon, 
who, on the ſettlement of a Phenician colony at Thebes, formed the 
Greek alphabet on the foundation of the Phenician®*. But, though this 
fact ſeems to be well aſcertained, it affords little ground for ranking 
Cadmus in the claſs of philoſophers : for the characters which he in- 
troduced into Greece, were not the invention of his own ingenuity; 
but were merely conveyed by him from Phenicia (where, as well as 
in other Eaſtern countries, they had long been in uſe) and accom- 
modated to the Greek language. What has been advanced by ſome 
modern writers, to prove that Cadmus inſtituted ſchools of philo- 
ſophy at Thebes, being grounded merely c on conjecture, can deſerve 
no attention. 
The only remnants of antiquity, which treat of the philoſophy of 
the Phenicians, are fuandry fragments of the Coſmogony of Sancho- 


en 
belt! * Burnet, Archæol. Phil, c. vi. 
d Bochart, p. i. l. iv. Co. 44. Montfaucon Palæogr. be . 23 Fabric. Bibl. 


Gr. v. i. p. 147. 


niathon, 
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niathon, preſerved by Euſebius and Theodoret. Euſebius *, on the 
authority of Porphyry, ſpeaks of Sanchoniathon as an accurate and 
faithful hiſtorian, who wrote of the affairs of Phenicia before the 
Trojan war, about the time of Semiramis; and adds, that his work, 
which was tranſlated by Philo- Byblius from the Phenician into the 
Greek language, contains many things, relating to the hiſtory of the 
Jews, which deſerve great credit, both becauſe they agree with the 


Jewiſh writers, and becauſe Sanchoniathon received theſe particu- | 


lars from Hierombalus, a prieſt of the god Jao. Theodoret*, on 
the ſame authority, confirms. Euſebius's account of the hiſtorical 


ability and fidelity of Sanchoniathon, and ſays, that he applied him- 
ſelf diligently to the examination of antient records, and particularly 
took pains to collect authentic materials for the hiſtory of Taaut or 
Thoth, called by the Greeks, nas and by the Romans, Mer- 


cury. | 85 


Upon theſe achtes or rather upon the mere W of 


Porphyry, many learned men have concluded, that the genuine 


writings of Sanchoniathon were tranſlated by Philo-Byblius, and 


that Sanchoniathon derived a great part of his information from the 
books of Moſes; nay, ſome have ſuppoſed that Thoth was only 
another name for Moſes*. But, the inconſiſtencies, chiefly chro- 
nological, which the learned have detected in theſe accounts, and 
eſpecially the filence of the antients concerning this hiſtorian, who, 
if he had deſerved the character given him by Porphyry, could not 
have been entirely over-looked, create a juſt ground of ſuſpicion, 
either againſt Porphyry or Philo-Byblins. It ſeems moſt probable, 
that Philo-Byblius fabricated the work from the antient coſmogo- 
nies, pretending to have tranſlated it from the Phenician, in 8 to 


provide the Gentiles with an account of the origin of the world, 


which might be ſet in oppoſition to that of Moſes. Euſebius and 
T heodoret, indeed, who, like the reſt of the fathers, were too cre- 
dulous in matters of this kind, and after them ſome eminent modern 


Prep. Evang. 1. i. e. Gn 
d De Curand. Græc. Affect. Selm. li. 5 Sb 
© Bocharti Geog. S. p. ii. I. ii, c. 17. Huet. Ev. Prep. I. iv. p. 50 and 70. 
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writers *, have imagined, that they have diſcovered a reſmblancs be- 
tween Sanchoniathon's account of the formation of the world and 
that of Moſes. But, an accurate examination of the doctrine of 
Sanchoniathon, as it appears in the fragment preſerved by Euſebius, 
will convince the unprejudiced reader, that the Phenician philo- 
ſophy, it indeed it be Phenician, is directly oppoſite to the Moſaic. 
Sanchoniathon teaches, that, from the neceſſary energy of an eternal 
principle, active but without intelligence, upon an eternal paſſive 
chaotic maſs, or Mot, aroſe the viſible world. A doctrine, of which 
there are ſome appearances in the antient coſmogonies, and which 
was not without its patrons among the Greeks. It is therefore not 
unreaſonable to conjecture, that the work was forged in oppoſition 
to the Jewiſh coſmogony, and that this was the circumſtance which 
rendered it fo acceptable to Porphyry. bay, 
But, though little credit ſeems due to the fragments of Sancho- 
niathon, of which, as well as of their author, nothing is known but 
from Porphyry or Suidas; 1t will be readily allowed, that the Pheni- 
cians, like the other Eaſtern nations, philoſophiſed in the barbaric 
manner concerning the origin of the world. Strabo mentions ſeve- 


ral Phenician philoſophers ; but they flouriſhed, after the Greeks 


Boox 1 


i 165 ö had introduced their ſyſtematic mode of philoſophiſing; a period, 
1 15 which muſt not be confounded with the age of barbaric philo- 


Ss | * 


End 

. ; . oe de Verit. Chr. Rel. I. i. $ 16. Huet. J. c. Compare Cumberland's Col- 
ah 54 | of Sanchoniathon. Introd. to Ant. Univ. . 

* * Vidend. Bochart. Geog. Sac. DP. i , to Co 8. 1. iv. c. 34. Bayer de Phen. 
. Stud. et Invent. Diſſ. Jen. 1709. Scheffer de Phil. Ital. c. v. Moſheim ad Cudw. 
j 5 155 C. i. $6—10, Le Clerc Bibl. Choiſee, tom. i. p. 75. Burnet, Arch, c. vi. Fabr. 
. | Bibl. Gr. v. i. 47. Montfaucon. Paleogr. Gr. l. i. c. 23. Urſin. de Zor, Triſ- 


meg. et Sanchoniathone. Ex. 3. Van. Dale ap. Diſſ. ſuper Ariſtea. Dodwell's Two 
Letters on Sanchon, Voſſ. Hiſt, Gr. I. i. c. 1. Simon Bib. Crit. tom. i. c. 9. Stil- 
lingfleet's Orig. Sac: *. yl 2.5 Shuckford's Harm. v. ii. p. 12. Banier Mythol. 
111i. c. 1. 
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CHAP. VL. + 


OF THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE EGYPTIANS, 


in the Eaſtern nations, the firſt country which calls for our 


notice, as we paſs Southward, is Egypt; a country, which has 


claimed the honour of being the firſt ſeat of learning, and the foun- 


tain, whence the ſtreams of philoſophy flowed to Chaldea, and other 
Aſilatic nations, till it reached the remoteſt borders of India. Though 
there ſeems to be no ſufficient ground for admitting theſe high pre- 


tenſions, Egypt is unqueſtionably to be ranked among the moſt an- 
tient civilized countries, and was very early famous for wiſdom. 
Many eminent philoſophers among the Greeks, ſuch as Orpheus, 
Thales, Pythagoras, Democritus, and Plato, viſited Egypt in ſearch 
of knowledge; and the illuſtrious legiſlator of the Hebrews was 
« learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians.” 


. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that the hiſtory of Egyptian 


learning and philoſophy, after all the pains which have been taken 
to elucidate the ſubject, ſtill remains involved in thick clouds of un- 
certainty. The cauſes of this uncertainty it is eaſier to enumerate, 
than to overcome. To mention them may, however, be of uſe, in 
enabling us to judge how far We may expect ſatisfaction, and where 


it will be neceſſary, for want of ſufficient information, to ſuſpend 


our judgment. 


The hiſtory of the 8 philoſophy ole backwards, beyond 


the period in which men firſt began to commit the great tranſactions 


of ſociety to writing, into the infant ſtate of the world, when arts and 
ſciences, as far as they were known, were only taught by oral in- 
ſtruction, concerning which nothing remains, but obſcure fables, 


and doubtful conjectures, From the numerous natural and politi- 


cal 


5 


AVING taken a ſurvey of the ſtate of barbaric philoſophy 
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cal changes, which, in a long ſucceſſion of ages, have taken place n 


Egypt, its cuſtoms and tenets. have undergone various alterations 
and corruptions ; whence- it has happened, that authors who have 
written of the philoſophy of Egypt at different periods, not advert- 
ing to theſe changes, have given different, and even contradictory 
relations. Knowledge was communicated, by the Egyptian prieſts, 
under the concealment of ſymbolical characters or hieroglyphics, 
the key of which was at firſt intruſted only to the initiated, and has 
ſince been irrecoverably loſt: a circumſtance which has. afforded 
ſubſequent theoriſts an opportunity of accommodating their repre- 
ſentations of the doctrines of the Egyptians to their own ſyſtem. 
Even at the time when Egyptian wiſdom firſt flouriſhed, different 
dogmas were taught in the different ſchools at Thebes, Memphis, 
and other places; which has occaſioned great diverfity in the ac- 
counts given of the Egyptians by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Plutarch. At a later period, when Alexandria became the common 
reſort of learned men from every part of the world, the combination 
of their opinions with thoſe of the native Egyptians gave philoſophy 
and religion a form till then unknown. The ſtate of opinions in 
„ Egypt was at all times ſubject to alteration, from the dependance of 
16 the prieſts, who were the chief depoſitories of knowledge, upon the 
5 Civil power, and their conſequent inclination to ſuit the doctrines 
of religion to the taſte of the reigning prince, and to accommodate 
them to the purpoſes of policy; a deſign, which might eaſily be 
effected by means of hieroglyphical characters. Farther difficulties 
ariſe from the vanity of the Greek writers, our chief authorities on 
this ſubject, who have every where confounded the gods of the 
Egyptians, and their theogony, with their own mythology, and, 
upon the ground of the ſlighteſt reſemblances, have concluded Oſiris 
to be Jupiter, Typhon to be Pluto, and other Egyptian and Grecian 
gods to be the fame divinities under different names; hereby in- 
volving the mythological hiſtory of both countries in endleſs con- 
fuſion. Nor muſt we expect much aſſiſtance, in clearing our way 
through this thorny path, from modern interpreters of Egyptian 
learning: for we find them perpetually wandering in the mazes 
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of conjecture, and amuſing themſelves, and their readers, with un- 
ſatisfactory and inconſiſtent explanations of Egyptian myſteries. Of 
this we have a memorable example in the fanciful conjectures which 
have been offered, concerning the Ifiac Marble, one of the remains 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics, which was found by a common work - 


man, and preſented to Vincent Duke of Mantua, in the year 


1630. In this tablet Kircher diſcovered ſundry religious myſteries 


favourable to Chriſtianity, and Pignonus found precepts of moral and 


political wiſdom : another critic was of opinion, that it was a 
Runic calendar ; while a fourth attempted to perſuade the learned 
,corld, that theſe characters deſcribed the properties and uſe. of the 


magnet, and of the mariner's compals. What aſſiſtance can the 


cautious inquirer expect from remains of antiquity, which afford 
ſuch ample ſcope for the exerciſe of imagination ? Laſtly, it 1s a 
circumſtance which greatly embarraſſes every attempt to trace out 
the antient philoſophy of Egypt, that we have few remains of 
antient writings, which treat directly upon this ſubject, Of Chere- 
mon, Manetho, and other Egyptian writers, we have only a few 


fragments, preſerved in other authors: their works probably periſh- 


ed in the deſtruction, ſo fatal to literature, of the Alexandrian Li- 
brary. The book de Hp en under the name of Hor Apoll. 
is ſpurious *. 


In the midſt of ſuch numerous cauſes of uncertainty, it wil not 
be thought ſurpriſing that it is only in our power to lay before our 


readers. the following particulars, as a probable ſtate of facts reſpec- 
ting the antient Egyptian philoſophy. 

THEUT or THoTH, called by the Phenicians Taaut, by the 
Greeks Hermes, and by the Romans Mercury, is generally ſpoken 
of, by antient writers, as the firſt author of the Egyptian learning ; 


but little is Known concerning him. Cicero mentionsꝰ five Mercu- 


ries, three of whom were Greeks; the fourth, the ſon of Nilus, 


whom the Egyptians thought it unlawful to name; and the fifth, him 


whom the Phaneatz worſhipped, who is faid to have ſlain Argus, and 


by that means to have poſſeſſed himſelf of the government of Egypt. 


Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 88. d De Nat. Deor. 1. Iii. 
1 > ETIRED F 


. OF THE PHILOSOPHY Boos l. 
The Egyptians called him Thoth, and named the firſt month of 
the year after him. In this account Cicero confounds the Egyptian 
with the Arcadian Mercury*. Thoth, according to Diodorus 
Siculus *, was chief miniſter to Oſiris, and aſſiſted him by his coun- 
ſel; the hiſtorian adds, that he improved language, invented letters, 
inſtituted religious rites, and taught aſtronomy, muſic, and other arts. 
Other writers alſo aſſert, that he invented letters ©: and the aſſertion 

may be credited, if by letters we underſtand Fralelicat characters, 
whence alphabetical letters were afterwards formed. 


Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 
Noverat, et ſaxis tantum volucreſque feræque 
Sculptaque ſervabant magicas animalia linguas *, 


The Egyptian Mercury or Thoth, was probably ſome. man of 
ſuperior genius, who, before the age of Moles (for among the 
Egyptians knowledge was in his time conſiderably advanced) had 
invented uſeful arts, and taught the firſt rudiments of ſcience; and 
who cauſed his inſtructions to be engraved in emblematical figures“ 
upon tables or columns of ſtone, which he diſperſed over the country, 
for the purpoſe of enlightening the ignorant multitude. One of the 
principal uſes, to which theſe ſymbolical inſcriptions was applied, 
doubtleſs was, to teach the doctrines of religion, and maxims of po- 
litical and moral wiſdom. Some writers have, fancifully enough, 
conjectured this Thoth, or Mercury, to have been the ſame with 
Adam, or Enoch, or Joſeph. Others have, with more plauſibility, 
maintained, that he was the Jewiſh legiſlator ; but the circumſtances 


1 Matar: Chron, 858 I. p. 35. i 0 
c Alian. Hiſt. l. xiv. c. 34. Plin. Hiſt. N. l. vii. o. ah: 
* Lucan, l. iii. v. 222. 


Then Nine ere the reedy leaf was known, 
Engrav'd her precepts and her arts on ſtone; 

While animals in various order plac'd, 
The learned hieroglyphic column grac'd, RowE. 


« Herodot. I. ti. c. 37, "Diodar.” 1; gs 5 5 
5 Ü ö 
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of reſemblance between Thoth and Moſes, were ſuch as ** eafily 
be ſuppoſed to have occured between any other eminent founders of 
ſtates. 

Beſides this Hand or Mercury, there was another, who, at a 
later period, was equally celebrated. Manetho diſtinguiſhes him 
from the firſt, and ſays of him, that from engraved tables of ſtone, 
which had been buried in the earth, he tranſlated the ſacred cha- 
raters written by the firſt Mercury, and wrote the explanation in 
books, which were depoſited in the Egyptian temples. He calls 
him the ſon of Agathodæmon, and adds, that to him are aſcribed the 
reſtoration of the wiſdom taught by the firſt Mercury, and the reviyal 
of geometry, arithmetic, and the arts, among the Egyptians. He | f 
was alſo called TRISMEOGISTUS. The written monuments of the F 
firſt Hermes having been loſt or neglected, in certain civil revolu- | 
tions or natural calamities, the ſecond Hermes recovered © them, and 
made uſe of them as means of eſtabliſhing his authority. By an 
ingenious interpretation of the ſymbols inſcribed upon the antient 
columns, he impreſſed the ſacred ſanction of antiquity upon his own 
inſtitutions : and, to perpetuate their influence upon the minds of 
the people, he committed the columns, with his own interpretations, 
to the care of the prieſthood. Hence he obtained a high degree of 
reſpect among the people, and was long revered as the reſtorer of 
learning. From the tables of the firſt Hermes, he is ſaid to have 
written, as commentaries and explanations, an incredible number of 
books. It has been aſſerted, that he was the author of more than 
twenty thouſand volumes which treated of univerſal principles, of . | 
the nature and orders of celeſtial beings, of aſtrology, medicine, and f 
other topics. But many of the ſubjects, on which theſe writings | 
are ſaid to have treated, were unknown in the early period of the 
e . There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
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Huet. Dem. Evang. Pr iv. c. 4. Heumanni Acta Phil. t. ii. p. 687. 5 : 
> Ap. Syncellum, p. 40. 
© Herodot. I. ii, c. 82. Marſham. Chron. p. 241, Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. v. p. 242. 
Jamblichus de Myſt. Egypt. F viii, c. 1, 2. Julius Firmicus, 1, ii. Mathes. 
Fabricii Bibl. Gr. v. i. p. 76. | 
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68 OF THE PHILOSOPHY Boox I. 
they were the forgeries of a later age, when it became one of the 
common artifices of impoſture to give the ſanction of ati to 
| ENCE” ; : 

From theſe firſt authors of Egyptian willlews, all mig was 
tecrifnitted to poſterity by means of the prieſthood, a ſacred order 
probably inſtituted by the ſecond Hermes. The Egyptian prieſts 
had the reputation of extraordinary ſanctity, and were even ſuppoſed 
to participate of divinity. Hence they obtained great ſway over the 
people, and poſſeſſed no ſmall ſhare of influence in civil affairs.“ At 
ſeveral fixed hours of the day, they celebrated the praiſes of the 
gods in hymns: the reſt of their time they employed in mathema- 
tical ſtudies, in aſtronomical obſervations, or in other ſcientific pur- 

ſuits. They obſerved a great degree of gravity in their dreſs and 
external deportment. They were exceedingly attentive to perſonal 
cleanlineſs ; and, for this purpoſe, they made uſe of frequent ablu- 
tions, and of circumciſion, They held it unlawful to eat fiſh or 
beans. This latter ſuperſtition was adopted by the Pythagoreans . 

Theſe prieſts concealed the myſteries of religion and philoſophy 
from the vulgar by means of written characters, which none but 
the initiated could underſtand. Theſe were of two kinds, hierogly- 
phical, and alphabetical. The former, were thoſe ſymbolical cha- 


2 Jablonſki, the author of Pantheon Agyptiorum, is of opinion, that the firſt Hermes, 
or Thoth, was not a man, but the ſacerdotal divinity, from whom the prieſts were ſup- 
poſed to have derived all their wiſdom and authority, and who preſided over the md or 
columns, on which the antient learning of the country was inſcribed, This divinity, 
who as the god of the columns was called Thoth, he maintains to have been the ſame 
with Phthas (called by the Greeks Vulcan) that is, the ſupreme Deity x. But it ſeems 
more conſonant to the general voice of antiquity to ſuppoſe, that the firſt inventor of the 
inſcriptions upon the columns was conceived to have been inſpired by ſome divinity 
and that afterwards, upon the recovery of the ſacred columns, the fecond Hermes, who 
undertook to explain them, pretended to derive his deſcent from Thoth, and to partake 
of that divine — which bad dictated the antient wiſdom inſcribed on theſe 
pillars, | 


d Herod: I. ii. c. 37 Strabo, J. xvii, Clem. Alex. Strom. I. iii. p. 303. vi. 
p. 633.4 Vid. pon Pantheon Ægyptiacum, e . oe. 


* Pantheon 0 . v. c. 5. 


racters, 
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racers, which- were. inſcribed by the firſt Hermes on * or 
tables of ſtone, and which were afterwards copied and interpreted by 
the prieſts. The latter was the method of writing invented, or 
adopted, for the ſake of explaining the hieroglyphic records, but 
made uſe of only by the prieſts, and for religious purpoſes. Hence 
theſe characters were called Sacerdotal, or Sacred. Beſides theſe, 
there was a third kind of character in common uſe among the 
people, called the Epiſtolary*. -  - 

Many attempts have been made to bio the hieroglyphic mode 
of writing, from the few ſpecimens, and the imperfe& accounts, 
which remain from antiquity. But it would be ſurpriſing, if the 


ſagacity of modern criticiſm were able to decypher characters, which 
do not appear to have been always perfectly underſtood by the 


Egyptian prieſts themſelves, and which were, if not at their firſt in- 
troduction, certainly in their ſubſequent application, made uſe of for 


the purpoſe of concealment *. The ſacerdotal writings were depoſit- 


ed in the inmoſt receſſes of temples: none but prieſts of the higher 
orders were commonly permitted to examine them: no ſtranger 
could obtain a ſight of them, without an expreſs order from the 
king, or without ſubmitting to ſeveral troubleſome ceremonies, par- 
ticularly that of circumciſion *. Pythagoras ſeems to have been the 
only man, who ever choſe to gratify his curiohty on theſe hard con- 
ditions. 


From this regular ſyſtem of concealment, it may reaſonably 


be inferred, that the Egyptian theology and philoſophy were 
chiefly. contrived to preſerve and increaſe the authority of the 
prieſthood, and to aid the deſigns of government“. At the ſame 
time, it 1s very evident, that we can have little hope, at this 
diſtant *period, of being able to draw aſide the veil, which has fo 
long concealed the Egyptian myſteries. | What kind of claim the 
Egyptians had to the character of philoſophers, will, however, in 


Clem. Alex. Stromat. 1. v. p. 555. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 15. Shaw's 
T ravels; v. il. CS. d Origen contra Celſum, I. i. p. II. 

4 Jamblich, I. C. 4 Jablonſk. Panth. Eg. tom. ii, p. 183, 253. Orig. adv. 
Cell. J. i. p. 11. Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 533. 
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part appear, if we proceed to inquire into the ſtate of knowledge 
among them, reſpecting particular ſciences and arts. 

Geometry, whether invented by the Egyptians or not (a dh 
tion, which it is not our province particularly to examine) was cer- 
tainly known among them*. But, to ſuppoſe that they were ac- 
quainted with the higher and more abſtruſe parts of this ſcience, is a 
miſtake. The neceſſity they were under, of annually ſettling the 
boundaries of their lands, which were broken up by the overflowing 
of the Nile, taught them the art of menſuration; but we have no 

proof, that they poſſeſſed more mathematical knowledge than this 

art required. The elementary diſcoveries, which were made by 

Pythagoras and Thales after their return from Egypt, ſufficiently 
prove, that this ſcience muſt have been in a very imperfect ſtate in 

that country, at the time when they viſited it for the purpoſe of ac- 
quiring knowledge. It may therefore be certainly concluded, that 

we are indebted to Greece, and not to Egypt, for the advanced ſtate 

in which the mathematical ſciences have been. tranſmitted from 

antient to modern times. 

The caſe was nearly fimilar ah roſpedt t to aſtronomy. Some 
writers have made the Egyptians, and others the Babylonians, the 
original authors of this ſcience. But it 1s probable, that the firſt 
elements of aſtronomy were diſcovered by different nations, whoſe 
habits of life led them to the frequent obſervation of the heavens. 
Thus Cicero fays *, „The Egyptians and Babylonians, dwelling in 

open plains, where nothing intercepted the view of the heavenly 
bodies, devoted themſelves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy.” If, how- 
ever, the honour of inventing this ſcience be given to the Egyptians, 
it muſt be allowed, that their knowledge of the ſubje& was neither 
ſufficiently extenſive, nor profound, to entitle them to the character of 
aſtronomical philoſophers. They obſerved the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſtars, the order of the ſigns in the Zodiac, and the aſpects of 
the planets; but it was merely to enable them to practice aſtrologi- 
cal arts: they remarked the equinoctial and ſolſtitial points; but it 


* Voſſius de Scientiis Math. c. xiii. p. 48. Burnet, Archzol, c. viii. D. Laert. 
- 8 TT: * De Divinat. I. i. 
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was only to aſcertain the length of the year: they noticed the varie- 
ties of weather, and imagined them connected with the appearance or 
ſituation of the heavenly bodies; but they had no other object in 
view, than to regulate the labours of the huſbandman. It was in 
the Pythagorean ſchool; that Eudoxus firſt applied mathematical 
principles to the explanation of the celeſtial motions: and it was 
Thales, a Grecian, who firſt predie ed an eclipſe*. 

The invention of Muſie is alſo aſcribed to the Egyptians: but 
this can only relate to the firſt elements of melody; for the propor- 
tion of harmonic ſounds was diſcovered, as we ſhall afterwards learn, 
by Pythagoras. | 

'The orgin of the Medical Art was referred by the Agypten to 
their demigods. It is chiefly on this account, that the names of 
Iſis, and her fon Horus, or Apollo, are ſo highly celebrated among 
the Egyptian divinities. Whence Ovid ſpeaking of Apollo fays®, 


Inventum medicina meum eſt, opiferque per orbem 
Dicor, et herbarum ſubjecta potentia nobis. 


The name of Eſculapius, or 'Serapis*, has alſo, for the ſame reaſon, 
a diſtinguiſhed place in the Egyptian mythology. But the hiſtory of 
theſe inventors of medieine is too obſcure to aftord any other con- 
clufion, than this ſimple fact, that there were, in the moſt remote 
period of the Egyptian hiſtory, celebrated men, who devoted them- 
ſelves to the benevolent office of healing diſeaſes, and who were 
afterwards, by their grateful, but ignorant and ſuperſtitious country- 
men, ranked among the gods. Homer indeed ſpeaks of Egypt as 
fertile in drugs“: „ 


9 Mad'cine is mine, what herbs and ſimples grow 
In fields and foreſts, all their powers I know ;. 
And am the great phyſician call'd below. DRYDEN. 
« Tacit. Hiſt, I. iv. c. 84. Apuleius, I. . Oayll Liv. v. 229: 
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But the particulars which are preſerved reſpecting the Egyptian 


method of practice, will ſcarcely permit us to rank the Egyptian 


phyſicians among philoſophers. Herodotus relates, that, in his 
time, there were diſtinct phyſicians for different diſeaſes, which they 
claſſed according to their ſeat in the human body.* From Diodorus 
Siculus we learn *, that inſtead of preſcribing medicines according to 


the judgment and experience of the practitioner, every phyſician 


was obliged to follow a written code ; and if, in adhering to this, 
he proved unſucceſsful, he was free from blame ; but, if he ventured 
to depart from the preſcribed forms, though the patient recovered, 
the phyſician was to loſe his life. In adminiſtering medicines, they 
called in the aid of magical incantations, and pretended that ſuper- 


natural virtues were, by means of theſe, communicated to certain 
plants*. In ſhort, from every circumſtance which is known con- 
cerning medical practice among the Egyptians, it appears, that it 

was entirely empirical, and that it was artfully connected with 


ſuperſtition, to ſerve the purpoſes of prieſtcraft. 


The art of alchymy has been ſaid to have been known by the 
antient Egyptians; and, from the founder of the Egyptian philo- 


ſophy, it has been called the Hermetic art. But we find no certain 
account of any attempt to effect the tranſmutation of metals, earlier 
than the time of Conſtantine. 


In the fictitious ſciences of aſtrology and magic „there can be no 


doubt that the Egyptians were adepts. Their prieſts were not ne- 


gligent in cultivating arts, which would give them ſuch an irreſiſti- 


ble ſway over an ignorant and ſuperſtitious populace. Diodorus 
Siculus relates, that the Chaldeans learned theſe arts from the 


— Where prolific Nile 
ak various ſimples clothes the atem d ſoil. PoPE, 


. 
f 


n --..* Fa, Hiſt. Nat. l. xxx. c. 2. 
< Ib. c. i. | | 


bs 
Lib. i. p. 51. 


Egyptians, 
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E gyptians, which he could not have aſſerted, had there not been 
at leaſt a general tradition that they were practiſed, from the earlieſt 


times, in Egypt. One of the moſt antient ſects of the Magi, as 
the Moſaic hiſtory informs us*, was among the Egyptians. Theſe 
Magi made uſe of ſmall images, of various forms, with which they 
' pretended to perform many wonders, and particularly to cure 
diſcaſes*. The image of Harpocrates, an aſtronomical divinity, who 
ſeems to have perſonified the return of the ſun at the winter- ſolſtice, 
and who was repreſented in the form of a young infant, was hung 
from the neck, or worn in a ring upon the finger, as an amulet“. 
Before we attempt to approach the myſteries of the Egyptian 
theology, or philoſophy (for, in ſpeaking of antient times, theſe 


cannot be ſeparated) we muſt remark, that it was of two kinds; 


the one exoteric, addreſſed to the vulgar; the other eſoteric, confined 


to a ſelect number of the prieſts and to thoſe who poſſeſſed, or were 


to poſſeſs, the regal power *. The myſterious nature of their con- 


cealed doctrine was ſymbolically expreſſed by images of ſphinxes 
placed at the entrance of their temples. It muſt alſo be recollected, 
that in different cities of Egpyt, and in different colleges of prieſts, 
different tenets prevailed. Of this Juvenal furniſhes an example, 
in his account of a quarrel between the inhabitants of Tentyra 


and Ombri, two neighbouring diſtricts in Egypt, concerning 
the «crocodile; the Tentyriteans being accuſtomed to worſhip 


this formidable animal, and the Ombrians to kill it wherever uy 
found it *. | 


* 


Summus urrinque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 


Odit uterque locus, quem ſolus credat habendos 
Eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit *. 


* Exod, iv. » Pet. Arpe de Taliſm. p. 7. Gaulmin de Vit, Moſis, I. i. c. 11. 
Plin. Hiſt, Nat. l. xxxiii. c. 2. Jablonſki Panth. Egypt. p. i. c. 6. 


!!!!! 8 Dlutarch de Iſid. et Olir. Sat. xu. v. 34 


f 


Hence ruthleſs rancour ſprings ; 
Each hates his neighbour's gods, and each believes 
The power alone divine which he adores. 
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That theſe diſputes were not confined to the popular fuperſtitions, 


appears from the different and contradictory accounts, which were 
given by the Egyptian prieſts ln , of the * and hiſtory 


of their divinities. 
The exoteric religion of the E gyptians 18 aniver&lly known to 


have conſiſted in the groſſeſt and moſt irrational ſuperſtitions. It 


could only be on account of the ſtrictneſs with which the populace 
adhered to theſe, that Herodotus ſpeaks: of them as the moſt reli- 
pious of men. Beſides gods, heroes, and eminent men, they 


worſhipped various kinds of animals and plants. Their ſuperſti- 


tious character is thus ridiculed by Juvenal ©. 


Quis neſcit, Voluſi Bythinice, qualia demens 

Z gyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat 

Pars hæc; illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibin. 
Effigies ſacri nitet aurea Cercopitheci, N 
Dimidio magicæ reſonant ubi Memnone chordæ, ; 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
Illic cæruleos, hic piſcem fluminis, illic 1 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam; 
Porrum et cepe nefas violare, ac frangere morſu. 
O ſanctas gentes, quibus har naſcuntur in hortis 
Na *] 


> Herodot. I. ii. e. 42. Plutarch de If. et Of, L. ii. c. 37. © Sat. xv. v. 1, &c. 


* Who knows not, that there's nothing vile or odd, 
Which brainſick Egypt turns not to a god? 
Some of her fools the crocodile adore, 
The ibis cramm'd with ſnakes as many more. 
A long tail'd ape, the ſuppliants moſt admire 
Where a half Memnon tunes his magic lyre; | 
Where Thebes, once for her hundred gates renown'd,. 
An awful heap of ruins ſtrews the ground : 
Whole towns, in one place, river fiſn revere, 
To ſea-fiſh ſome as piouſly adhere: 
In ſome a dog's high deity is ſeen; 
But none mind Dian, tho' of dogs the queen: 
| Nay vegetables here take rank divine; 
'On leaks and onions *tis profane to dine. 
Oh holy nations] where the gardens bear 95 
A crop of gods through all the live-long year! OwEx. 


Ar 
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At Rome, the Egyptian ſuperſtitions were thought ſo pernicious, 
that, under the conſulſhip of Piſo and Gabinius, the public worſhip 


of their gods was prohibited“; and in the reign of Tiberius the ob- 


ſervance of Egyptian rites was ſuppreſſed, and thoſe who were in- 
fected with this ſuperſtition were required to burn their ſacred veſt- 


ments, and other articles employed in their ceremonies*. The moſt 
probable account of the origin of the Egyptian ſuperſtitions is, that 


thoſe natural bodies, which were at firſt introduced into their reli- 
gious rites merely as emblems, or ſymbols, of inviſible divinities, be- 
came themſelves, in proceſs of time, objects of worſhip. _ 

Concerning the eſoteric, or philoſophical doctrine of the r 
tians, it ſeems evident, in the firſt place, that they conceived matter 
to be the firſt principle of things, and that before the regular forms 
of nature aroſe, an eternal chaos had exiſted, which contained, in a 


Rate of darkneſs and confuſion, all the materials of future beings. + 
This Chaos, which was alſo called Night, was, in the moſt antient 


times, worſhipped as one of the ſuperior divinities. Ariſtotle ſpeaks 


of Chaos and Night as one and the ſame, and as the firſt principle, 
from which, in the antient coſmogonies, all things are derived“. It 


is probable, that the Egyptians worſhipped the material principle, 
Chaos, or Night, under the name of Athor; a word, which, in the 
Coptic language ſignifies night. This divinity the Grecian mytho- 
logiſts, after their uſual manner, confounded with Venus. Heſychius 
refers to a temple in Egypt dedicated to the nocturnal Venus: 
'ApgodiTys oxoTiag iepor *, And Herodotus relates, that in the city of 
Atarbechis was a temple ſacred to Venus: whence it may be in- 
ferred, that long before the time of Herodotus, Athor, or the 
Egyptian Venus, denoting the material principle, was an object 
of worſhip. Of this divinity the ſymbol, which, after their uſual 
manner, the Egyptians placed in her temple, was a cow. That 
the paſſive principle in — was thus admitted to a primary place 


„ ADL Coo carermmnt Sueton. Tib. Plut. If. & Ofir. 
« Metaphyſ. I. xii. c. 6, 4 Jablonſk, Panth. Egypt. . i $5 $-75 
© In verb, cdl. L. n. . . 

* lian, de Anim, I. xi. c. 27. Jabl. ib. H 15. S xvli. P3 552. 
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in the philoſophy and theology of the Egyptians is confirmed by 
Diogenes Laertius, who ſays, that the Egyptians taught, that matter 
is the firſt principle, and that from this the four elements are * 
rated, and certain animals produced *. 
Beſides the material principle, it ſeems capable of Nai 
proof, that the Egyptians admitted an active principle, or intelligent 
power, eternally united with the chaotic maſs, by whoſe energy the 
elements were ſeparated, and bodies were formed, and who con- 
tinually preſides over the univerſe, and is the efficient cauſe of all 
effects. For this we have not only the authority of Plutarch *, who 
may be ſuſpected of having exhibited the Egyptian philoſophy in a 
Grecian dreſs, but the united teſtimony of many writers, who give 
ſuch accounts of the Egyptian gods, Phthas or Vulcan, and Cneph or 
Agathodæmon, as render it probable that theſe were only different 
names expreſſing different attributes of the ſupreme divinity. © The 
Egyptians,” ſays Euſebius *, © call the maker of the univerſe by the 
name of Cneph, and 5 that he ſent forth an egg from his 
mouth; which in their ſymbolical language denotes that he produced 
the univerſe.” Diodorus Siculus * ſpeaks of the Egyptian Vulcan as 
the firſt King among the gods, and Manetho* aſcribes to him unli- 
mited duration, and perpetual ſplendor. The name itſelf, Phthas, in 
the Coptic language, denotes one by whom events are ordained. 
When the Egyptians meant to repreſent the ruler of the world as 
good, they called him by the appellation Cneph ; a word which de- 
notes a good genius. They repreſented him under the ſymbol of a 
ſerpent. Upon a temple dedicated to Neitha, at Sais, the chief 
town in Lower Egypt, was this inſcription, © I am whatever is, or 
has been, or will be, and no mortal has hitherto drawn aſide my 
veil; my offspring is the ſun.” Both Plutarch and Proclus mention 
this inſcription, though with ſome difference of language“: and it 
is ſo conſonant to the mythological ſpirit of the Egyptians, that, 


8 „ el EXE x 
L: i. p. 13. * Apud Syncellum, D. SI; - 


f Euſcb. Pr. Ex. . i. , , % -Flut Amat. . Lamprid. C28. 
_* Plut, If. et Okr, Procl, in Tim. p. 30. 


notwith- 
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notwithſtanding the filence of more antient writers who treat of 


their theology, its authenticity may be eafily admitted. If this be 


allowed, and if, at the ſame time, it be granted (as the learned 
Jablonſki maintains) that Neitha and Phthas were only different 
names for the ſame divinity, this inſcription will be a ſtrong con- 


firmation of the opinion, that the Egyptians acknowledged the 
exiſtence of an active intelligence, the cauſe of all things, whoſe na- 
ture is incomprehenſible. On the whole, notwithſtanding what has 


been advanced in ſupport of the contrary opinion by Porphyry® and 
others, it appears highly probable that the antient Egyptians ac- 


knowledged an active as well as a paffive principle in nature, and, 


as Plutarch aſſerts, worſhipped ⁊ Tewr» @w, the ſupreme Deity. 
The doctrine of an ethereal intelligence pervading and animating 
the material world, appears, among the Egyptians, to have been from 


the earlieſt time accompanied with a belief in inferior divinities. 
Conceiving emanations from the divinity to be reſident in various 


parts of nature, when they ſaw life, motion, and enjoyment com- 
municated to the inhabitants of the earth from the ſun, and, as they 


ſuppoſed, from other heavenly bodies, they aſcribed theſe effects to 


the influence of certain divinities, derived from the firſt deity, which 
they ſuppoſed to inhabit theſe bodies. Hence aroſe their worſhip 
of the ſun, under the names of Oſiris, Ammon, and Horus; of the 


moon, under thoſe of Iſis, Bubaſtis, and Buto; of the Cabiri, or 


planets ; of Sothis, or the Dog- ſtar; and of other celeſtial divinities *. 
The Cabiri were called by the Egyptian prieſts ſons of Phthas, or 


Vulcan, that is of the Supreme Being“. When the Egyptians 


worſhipped the divinity under the notion of an offended fovereign, 
they called him Tithrambo, that is, according to the Greeks, Hecate : 


and the evil principle, from which they conceived themſelves liable 


to misfortune, they ee as an object of terror, under the name 


of Typhon“. 
From the ſame ſource it may be caſily conceived that, among the 


Pantheon Egypt. d Vid. Jambl, Myſt, Eg. Pref, Ed. Galæi. 


© Jablonſk. 1. ii. c. 1, 2, 4. I. iii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4. Proleg. c. i. E 
Herod. one c. 37. L Jabl. . i- Gr Ge te vo Cr 2 
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Egyptians as well as in other nations, would ariſe the worſhip of 
deified men. When they ſaw their illuſtrious heroes, or legiſlators, 
protecting their country by their proweſs, or improving human life 
by uſeful inventions and inſtitutions, they concluded that a large 
portion of that divinity, which animates all things, reſided in them, 
and ſuppoſed that after their death, the good dæmon that animated 


them paſſed into the ſociety of the divinities. In this manner it may 


be conceived that the worſhip of heroes would ſpring up together 
with that of the heavenly bodies. But whether the former did in 


fact prevail among the Egyptians, is a queſtion which has been 


much diſputed, and which, after all that. has been advanced upon it, 
{till remains undecided *, | 
The opinion of the Egyptians concerning the human foul is very 
differently repreſented by different writers. It 1s indeed univerſally 
agreed, that they believed it to be immortal. Herodotus aflerts, 
though perhaps without ſufficient ground, that they were the firſt 
people who taught this dofrine®* : and Diodorus Siculus relates, 
that the Egyptians, inſtead of lamenting the death of good men, re- 
joiced in their felicity, conceiving that, in the inviſible world, they 
would live for ever among the pious. To the ſame purport is the 
account which he gives of the cuſtom of bringing the characters of 
the deceaſed under a public trial, and offering up prayers to the gods 
on behalf of thoſe who were adjudged to have lived virtuouſly, 
that they might be admitted into the ſociety of good men. But it 
has been a ſubje& of debate, into what place, according to the 
Egyptian doctrine, the ſouls of men paſſed after death. Plutarch 
ſpeaks* of the Amenthes of the Egyptians, correſponding to the 


Hades of the Greeks, a ſubterraneous region, to which the ſouls of 


dead men were conveyed. With this agrees the account given by 
Diodorus Siculus of the funeral cuſtoms of the Egyptians. It is 
alſo confirmed by a fact, related by Porphyry*, upon the authority 
of Euphantus, that the Egyptians, at their funerals, offered up this 


2 See on this ion. Euſeb. Pr, I. i. c.9- Diod. Sic. 1. i. e. 8. Univ. Hiſt, 
v. I. § 510. Shuckford, v. x. p. 208, Jablonfki Proleg. c. 2. 
e eee e * 81 * Ifis & Oſiris. 
* De Abſtinentia, l. iv. § 10. 5 
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prayer, in the name of the deceaſed: © Thou ſun, who ruleſt all 
things, and ye other powers, who give life to man, receive me, and 
grant me an abode among the immortal gods.” Herodotus, on the 
contrary, gives it as the opinion of the Egyptians*, that, when the 
body decays, the foul paſſes into fome other animal, which is then 
born; and that after it has made the circuit of beaſts, birds, and 


fiſhes, through a period of three thouſand years, it again becomes 


an inhabitant of a human body. Diogenes Laertins, after Heca- 

teus, relates, that according to the tenets of the Egyptians, the 

ſoul after death continues to live, and paſſes into other bodies. 
Theſe different notions concerning the Rate of the ſoul after death 


were probably held by different colleges of prieſts, ſome of whom 


were advocates for the doctrine of tranſmigration, while others held, 
that the ſouls of good men, after wandering for a time among the 


ſtars, were permitted to return to the ſociety of the gods. Or, the 
ſeeming inconſiſtency of theſe opinions may be reconciled by means 


of a conjecture, which naturally ariſes from the doctrine, that God 


is: the ſoul of the world, from which all things came, and to which. 
they will return. According to this doctrine it may be conceived, 
__ that all fouls, being portions of the univerſal mind, muſt return to 


the divinity ; but that fince different minds, by their union with the 


body, are ſtained with different degrees of impurity, it becomes ne- 


ceflary, that, before their return, they ſhould paſs through different 


degrees of purgation, which might be ſuppoſed to be accompliſhed 
by means of ſucceſſive tranſmigrations. According to this ſyſtem, 
bad men would undergo this metempſychoſis for a longer, good men 
for a ſhorter period; and the Amenthes, or Hades, may be con- 
ceived to have been the region, in which departed ſouls, immediately 


after death, received their reſpective deſignations. 

As the Egyptians held that the world was produced from chaos by 
the energy of an intelligent principle, ſo they conceived, that there 
is in nature a continual tendency towards diſſolution. In Plato's 
Timæus, an Egyptian prieſt is introduced, deſcribing the deſtruction 


of the world, and aſſerting that it will be effected by means of water 


5 L. ji. 1 123. d L. 5 d 10. 


and 
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and fire. They conceived that the univerſe undergoes a periodical 
conflagration, after which all things are reſtored to their original 
form, to paſs again through a ſimilar ſucceſſion of changes“. 
Of preceptive doctrine the Egyptians had two kinds, the one 
ſacred, the other vulgar. The former, which reſpected the ceremo- 
nies of religion, and the duties of the prieſts, was doubtleſs written 
in the ſacred books of Hermes, but was too carefully concealed to 
paſs down to poſterity. The latter conſiſted of maxims and rules of 
virtue, prudence, or policy. Diodorus Siculus relates many particu- 
lars concerning the laws, cuſtoms, and manners of the Egyptians, 
whence it appears that ſuperſtition mingled with, and corrupted 
their notions of morals. It is in vain to lack for accurate principles 
of ethics among an ignorant and ſuperſtitious people. And that the 
antient Egyptians merited this character, is ſufficiently evident from 
this fingle circumſtance, that they ſuffered themſelves to be deceived 
by impoſtors, particularly by the profeſſors of the fanciful art of 
aſtrology ; concerning whom Sextus Empiricus juſtly remarks ?,. 
that they have done much miſchief in the world, by enſlaving men 
to ſuperſtition, which will not ſuffer them to follow the dictates of 
right reaſon k. 


Diod. S. I. i. c. 1. Laert. 1. i. 5 10. Orig. contra Celſ. I. v. p. 252. Macrob. 
Sat. I. ii. c. 6, d Adv. Math. 1. v. 


* Vidend. Jablonſki Pantheon Ægyptiorum, paſſim. Herm. Conringius de Hermet. 
gypt. Withi Ægyptiaca. Moſhe'm. Not, ad Cudworth. c. iv. Voſſ. de Hiſt. Gr. 
1 Gyrald. Hiſt. Deor. I. ix. Natal. Comes. Mythol. 1. v. c. 5. Voſſ. de 
Idol I. ii. Reland. Diff. de Diis Cabiris. tom. i, Urſin. de Zor. Merc. et Sanch. 
Baſnage Hiſt. des Juifs. t. iii. c. 18. $20. Heuman. Act. Phil. v. i. p. 222, &c, 
V off. de Scient. Math. c. 13. Burnet. Arch. c. viii. Pignorus in Mens. Iſiac. Le 
Clerc. Bibl. Univ. t. iii. Horus Apollo in Hieroglyph. I. i. Banter Diſſ. ſur le Ty- 
phon, ap. Hiſt. Anc. Inſerip. t. vi. Joach. Operinus de Immort. Mortalium. Liv. 
Galantes. Compar. Theol. Plat. p. 237, &c. Dickenſon. Phyſ. Vet. et. Ver. c. xii. 
Perizonii Ægypt. inveſtigat. Stillingfleet. Orig. Sac. J. i. c. 2. Reimann. Antiq. 
Liter. Ægypt. Diff. de Ann. Mg. Miſc. Berolin. t. iv. Wachter. Concord. Ration. et 
Script. 1. iii, Warburton Div. Leg. 1. iv. $2, &c. An. Univ, Hiſt, v. i. Banier 
fur la Mythol, Egypt. 3 
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Crnar, IX. 


OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ETHIOPIANS, 


the name, nearly correſponds to the modern Abyſſinia, was, 


at a very remote period, inhabited by a people, whoſe opinions and 
cuſtoms nearly reſembled thoſe of the Egyptians. Many of their 
divinities were the fame; they had the ſame orders of prieſthood, 
and religious ceremonies ; they made uſe of the ſame characters in 
writing; their mode of dreſs was fimilar; and the regal ſceptre 


made uſe of in both countries was in the form of a plough *. Whence 
it is evident, either that the Egyptians received their religion and. 


learning from the Ethiopians, as Lucian afferts*, or, which the 


great antiquity and celebrity of the Egyptian nation renders much 
more probable, that the Ethiopians were inſtructed by the Egyptians. 
Ethiopia ſeems to have been colonized from Egypt, and to have re- 
ceived its inſtitutions from the parent country. 


Little can be advanced with certainty concerning the philoſophy of 
the Ethiopians. Their wiſe men, like thoſe of the Indians, were 
called Gymnoſophiſts, from their cuſtom of wearing little clothing. 


They diſcharged the facred functions after the manner of the 


Egyptian prieſts ; had diſtinct colleges, and claſſes of diſciples; and. 
taught their dogmas in obſcure and mythological language. They 


were remarkable for their contempt of death“. 


Strabo ſpeaks of the Southern Ethiopians as atheiſts“; but we 


muſt underſtand by this character, not that they were n e of all 


belief in a ſupreme power, but that they did not Wer the ſame 


Diod. Sic. 1. ii. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 3 c. 29. Strabo, 1, i p. 779. 
» De Aſtrolog. 5 5 | 
_ © Diod. Sic. I. e. Lucian, de Aſtrol. Laert. I. i. § 6. Loc. eit. 


or THE ETHIOPIANS . 


HE country of Ethiopia, which, in the more confined uſe of 
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. gods, or make uſe of the ſame ceremonies, with their neighbours* ; 
In another place*, the ſame hiſtorian ſays, that they acknowledged 
two gods, one immortal and the other mortal; that the ors 
god was always the ſanfe, the firſt cauſe of all things, but that the 
mortal god was uncertain, and without a name. Perhaps this mor- 
tal god was the principle of evil, which the Egyptians acknowledged 
under the name of Typhon, who being at length to be overcome 
by the good principle, might properly be {aid to be mortal. Ho] 
ever this be, it is certain, that the Ethiopians were ſcrupulouſly ex- 
act in their religious worſhip, and therefore could by no means deſerve 
the 3 of abel. Homer ſays © 3 
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Lubian aferibes the invention of altre and aſtivlogy to the 
Ethiopians. But it is not probable, that the obſervation and know- 
ledge of the celeſtial phænomena were originally confined to any one 
country. The Babylonians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, and other na- 
tions, who, from their climate and manner of life, had frequent oc- 
caſion to obſerve the motions of the ſtars, may be ſuppoſed, inde- 
pendently of each other, to have made many diſcoveries reſpecting 
the celeſtial phenomena. But, though there is no ſufficient reaſon 
for aſcribing to the Ethiopians the excluſive honour of inventing 
aſtronomy, the ſtory of Atlas makes it very probable, that this 
ſcience was early ſtudied among them. The fable of his bearing the 
heavens upon his thoulders perhaps only means, that Atlas was a di- 
ligent obſerver of the heavenly bodies, and 0 his countrymen 
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4 The fire of Gods, and all th' ætherial train, 
| On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 
| | Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 
The feaſts of /Ethiopia's blameleſs race. Pork. 
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aſtronomy *. He is ſaid to have had ſeven dau ghters, called the 
Pleiades, who (perhaps becauſe they had purſued the ſtudy of aſtro- 
nomy under their father) were advanced to an honourable ſtation in 
the heavens, and gave name to a well-known conſtellation *. His 
reſidence was probably near thoſe lofty mountains, which to this day 
bear the name of Atlas, and which Virgil? ſo beautifully deſcribes. 
Occani finem juxta, ſolemque cadentem, ; 
Ultimus Æthiopum locus eſt, ubi maximus Atlas 
Axem humero runner ſtellis ardentibus * , 


Many 45 aher are palate, concerning- the ohilofphy of 
the Ethiopians, by Philoſtratus, in his life of Apollonius Tyanæus; 3 
but this, as we ſhall afterwards n is a Works on pans accounts, of 


| doubtful credit. 
The morality of the Echiopians, decardaky to Lettl 5 conſiſted 


in n worſhipping the -gods, 8 no 88 exerciing e and de- 
ſpiſing death -k. 
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> Natalis Comes Mythol. I. iy. c. 7. n. 1. iv. ver. 480. 
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Nr Ocean's went Donn a region lies, 
Where mighly Atlas props the ſtarry ſkies. Pirr. 
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2 Vidend. Scheffer de Phil. Ital. c. 4. Withi Egypt. l. ii. Voſſ. de Idol. I. i. c. 1. 
Marſham. Can. Chron. Sect. xiii. Bochart. Geog. Sac. p. I. I. ii. c. 13. Lambecii 
Prodrom. Hiſt, Lit. p. 133. Natal. Comes Myth. 1. iv. c. 7. Ludolph. Hiſt. 
Fihiop, An. Univ. Hiſt. v. 16. | 
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CHAP. KX. 


OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CELTS, INCLUDING. THE GAULS, 
BRITONS, GERMANS, AND NORTHERN NATIONS. 


AVING traced the antient hiſtory of barbaric philoſophy - 
through Aſia and Africa, we now paſs over into Europe, to 
obſerve the forms which it aſſumed in the Weſtern and Northern 
regions. In this part of the world, beſides the exotic Romans, and 
the Greeks, of whom we ſhall afterwards treat, we find the nation 
of the Celts, who, from the northern extremities of Aſia, ſent out 


colonies, weſtward, ſimilar to each other in their cuſtoms and inſtitu- 


tions. Hence not only the Scythians and the Pannonians, but alſo 
the antient inhabitants of Germany, Britain, Gaul, and Spain, come 


under the general denomination of Celts. 


The hiſtory of the Celtic nations is involved in great obſcurity, 
not ſo much from the unavoidable depredations of time, as from the 
total want of antient records. So far were the antient Gauls, Ger- 
mans, and Britons, from having among them any learned hiſto- 


rians to record their inſtitutions or opinions, that they induſtriouſly 


diſcouraged every attempt to commit things of this kind to writing. 
Julius Cæſar, who was well acquainted with the ſtate of Gaul, fays, 
that though, in almoſt all their public and private records, the 
Gauls made uſe of Greek letters, they did not commit their doc- 
trines to writing *: but he is to be underſtood as only ſpeaking of 


his own times; for, at a more remote period, the Gauls were ſtrangers 


to the art of writing. According to Strabo *, they were firſt in- 
ſtructed in letters by a Greek colony which ſettled at Marſeilles about 
the year of Rome 165. The Germans became acquainted with this art 
much later: Tacitus © intimates, that it was not in common uſe amon 9 


e +> bins as 


© Mor. Germ. c. 19. 


them 
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them even in his time. Theſe nations had no other records of 
public tranſactions, than the ſongs of their bards *. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that they who received the oral inſtruc- 


tions of wiſe men under an injunction of ſecrecy, as ſeems to have 


been the general practice among the Celtic nations, would commu- 


nicate them to ſtrangers. The reports of the Greek and Roman 


hiſtorians on this ſubje& muſt, therefore, have had no better founda- 
tion than vulgar rumour, gathered up by foreigners in accidental 


converſation. Julius Cæſar himſelf, though the conqueror of Gaul, 


and a curious obſerver of the nations whom he conquered, found 
little to relate concerning the opinions of the Gauls. No wonder, 


that other writers have filled their accounts of the Celtic theology 
with idle tales and extravagant tables. 2545 


From the imperfect reports concerning theſe nations which re 
main, it is, however, deſirable that we ſhould frame the beſt idea 


we are able of their philoſophy. | For, though their wiſdom was of a 
very different character from that of the Gene and Romans, they 
were not ſo deſtitute of knowledge as not to have their ſchools of 
inſtruction and their philoſophers. 5 

The Druids (ſo called from Deru, a Deus word which ſignifies 
an oak, {till uſed in that ſenſe in the Erſe language *) are ſpoken of, 
by the antient writers, as an order exiſting, in the remoteſt period, 
among all nations. Diogenes Laertmus *, on the authority of Ariſtotle 
and 808858, ranks the Druids of the Celtæ and Galatæ with the 


Magi of the Perſians, the Chaldeans of Babylonia, and the Gymno- 
ſophiſts of the Indians. In what Celtic nation this order was firſt 


inſtituted is uncertain ©; but there can be no doubt, that before the 
time of Julius Cæſar, 76 was generally eſtabliſhed in Britain, Gaul, and 
Germany. The office and character of the Gallic Druids, the 
cauſes of their authority, their manner of teaching, and other cir- 
cumſtances, are clearly explained in the Commentaries of Cæſar. 


„ Strabo, l. ivd, p. 100. Athen. l. vi. p. 154. 
d Toland's Letters on the Druids. V 
Cæſ. Bel. G. |. vi. c. 14. Tacit. A Vet. c. xi. Plin. Hiſt, N. I. xxx. 
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„ or THE PHILOSOPHY Boon 1. 
The chief particulars of his account are the following: The 


Druids preſide in religious concerns, direct the public and private 


ſacrifices, and interpret the will of the gods. Young men are ſent 


to them for education, by whom they are held in great Honour. 


The deciſion of almoſt all controverſies, both public and private, is 
referred to them: and if any crime be committed, if any murder be 
perpetrated, or if any diſpute ariſe concerning an inheritance, or the 


boundaries of lands, in all ſuch caſes they pronounce ſentence, and 


decree rewards or puniſhments: and if any one, whether in a private 


or public ſtation, refuſe to ſubmit to their decree, they interdict him 


the ſacrifices, which is the ſevereſt penalty they can inflict —The 


Druids are under one elective chief. —They never go to war, are 


exempted from taxes and Ng Ker Vines, and <njoy every kind of 
immunity.“ 


Theſe particulars concerning the Druids prove, ae like the 
Magi, and other prieſts of the Eaſt, they had great power in the ſtate, 


and ſupported their influence and authority by the aid of ſuperſtition. 
They were divided into three claſſes ; the Bards, who celebrated the 
praiſes of eminent men in ſongs accompanied with the lyre; the 
Eubages, who performed the rites of religion and divination; and the 
Druids, in the more limited ſenſe of the appellation, who had in 
their hands the direction of public affairs, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and the education of youth *®. They clothed their dogmas 


in an allegorical dreſs, and delivered them in verſe, that they might 


be the more eaſily remembered. They inſtructed their diſciples in 


retired groves, or in caverns, and forbade them, under the ſevereſt 


penalties, to divulge the ſecret doctrines which they were taught, or 
to commit them to writing. Hence the doctrines of the Druids 


muſt have been very imperfectly known, except among thoſe who 
were admitted into their interior myſteries. On this ſubject Lucan 


ſays : 


en | 
> Diod. Sic. J. v. p. 308. Strabo, 1. iv. p. 302. Diog. Laert. i. c. 2. Ammian. 
Marcell. l. xv. c. . | 4 
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cn. X. OF THE CELTS. 


Solis noſſe deos, et cœli numina vobis 
Aut ſolis neſcire datum: nemora alta remotis 
nn lucis “. 


If this account of the Druids be compared with what has been 
already related concerning the wiſe men and prieſts of other antient 
nations, it will be ſufficiently manifeſt, that their mode of edu- 
cation was rather adapted to the ſupport of fraud and impoſture, 
than to the propagation of knowledge. How far they were from 
being humanized by cultivation, may be inferred from the barbarous 
rites which they practiſed. Antient writers atteſt, that they * 
human ſacrifices to their 198 Thus Lucan *: 


| Et quibus immitis hy fanguine diro 
Teutates, horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus, 
Et Taranis Scythicæ non mitior ora Diane ©, 5 


So offenſive were their ſavage cuſtoms to the Romans, that 
Auguſtus prohibited the uſe of their religious ceremonies in Gaul, 
and Tiberius and Claudius iſſued edicts for che abolition of the 
Druidical order *. 
The Germans, Danes, Swedes, and other Northern nations s de- 
rived from the Celtic ſtock, had cuſtoms ſimilar to thoſe of the 
Gauls and Britons, and, particularly, had among them Bards or 
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Who haunt the lonely coverts of the grove : 
To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, | 
The gods are ſure reveal'd, or ſure unknown. Rowe. 


N 


> Pharſal. I. i. v. 444. 


And you, 3 Heſus' horrid altar ſtands, 
Where dire Teutates human blood demande; 
Where Taranis by wretches is obeyed, : | 
And vies in ſlaughter with the Scythian maid, Rowe. 


© Sueton, & Vier. i in Claud. Seneca in Apocolocynthoſi, Plin, Hiſt, N. I. xxx. 
. 4. 


Scaldi, 
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Scaldi, and prieſts, whoſe character was, the fame. with that of the 
Gaulic and Britiſh Druids. Tacitus, in his account of the manners 
of the Germans, ſays; © None but the prieſts are permitted to 
chaſtiſe delinquents, or to inflict bonds or ſtripes, that it may ap- 
pear, not as a puniſhment inflicted by order of the chieftain, but as 
the conſequence of a command from the divinity, whom they ſup-- 
poſe to be preſent with warriors. They conduct the public omens; 
and in aſſemblies of the people have authority to command filence.” 
Strabo and other writers confirm this account. We muſt there- 
fore ſuppoſe that Cæſar, who ſays *, that the Germans had neither 


Druids nor facrifices, was, in this inſtance, impoſed upon by reports 


to which he had given too haſty eredit. 
It was one of the offices of the Celtic prieſts, or Druids, to ex- 
plain to their diſciples the meaning of the fables under which their 


religious tenets were concealed. Theſe fables, or allegories, were. 


1 to thoſe of the Aſiatics, and were delivered in verſe, after 
their manner: a circumſtance which confirms the conjecture, that 
theſe nations aroſe from colonies which came out of the Northern 
regions of Aſia, and which brought with them the tenets which, in 
the remoteſt periods, had prevailed among the Perſians, Scythians, 


and other Aſiatic nations. Indeed it is probable, that the Celts and 


Sarmatians 1 in Europe, and the Medes and Perſians in Aſia, were de- 
rived from one common ftock, the Aſiatic Scythians : for, on the 
one hand, it appears*, that the name of Scythians, which long re- 
mained in the northern parts of Aſia, paſſed over with the Scythian 

colonies into Europe, where it was gradually loſt in thoſe of Sarma- 


tians and Germans : and, on the other, authorities are not wanting 
to prove, that the Medes and Perſians were deſcended from the 
Scythians*. The fame religious tenets, which the Perſians had re- 


_ ceived from the Scythians, were probably alſo embraced by the 


Celts, and by them tranſmitted, in their migrations, tirguyh Ger- 
many, Gaul, and Spain. 


C. 7, 10, 11. Conf. Tac. Hiſt. I. iv. c. 54. 

d Bell. Gall. l. vi. c. 21. Plin. Hiſt. N. 1. iv. c. 12. 

Herodot. I v. c. 9. Ammian. Marcell. 1, xxxi. c. 3. Pelloutierrii Celtarum 
Hiſt, tom. i. 4p. 19. not. n. 
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An allegorical and poetical repreſentation of the tenets of the 
antient Northern nations concerning God, the origin of the world, 


the condition of man after death, and other philoſophical ſubje&s, 
is contained in an antient book, written in the Runic language, 


called the Edda, whence the Rhythmiſts of Iceland chiefly borrow 


their fictions. It was compiled from records or traditions, which 
were probably of Aſiatic original *, by Saemundus Sigfuſonius, 


an Icelander, about the year 1114; and is certainly the moſt antient 


account, which is extant, of the mythology of the Northern nations. 


This work becoming obſcure from the neglect of the Runic lan- 
guage, and other cauſes, another Edda, or mythological collection 


was made, in 1215, by Snorro, a native of Iceland, and written in the 
language of the country. An edition of both theſe curious works, 
with a Latin tranſlation, was Publiſhed at Copenhagen in the year 

1665. 


From the imperfect accounts which remain of the opinions of the 


antient Gauls, Germans, Britons, and other Northern nations, it is | 
extremely difficult to frame a tolerably diſtinct view of the Celtic 


_ philoſophy. 


With reſpect to religion, the Celts, like other antient nations, had 


their public and vulgar, and their concealed and more philoſophical 
doctrine. Their theology ſuppoſed the univerſe to be animated by a 
divinity, portions of which reſide in different parts of nature. This 


opinion ſeems to have been the ground of their worſhip of the tun 


and moon, and of the reverence which they expreſſed for groves, 
rocks, and caverns. That they imagined the magnificent and 


gloomy ſcenes of nature to be inhabited by dzmons, fully appears 


from the Edda. Nor can any other reaſon be aſſigned for the ſuper- 


ſtitious notion which prevailed among them, than 5 theſe ſcenes 
were frequently the ſeat of oracular communications ®. 


The practice of divination prevailed in all the Celtic nations. 


Boy women, both in Gaul: and Germany, obtained 9 credit and 


2 Arnkiel. Relig. Gent. 9. 8 8 13. 'Tonf. Rudbeckius i in Atlantide. 
v Keyſler, de Antiquit, Celt. p. 18—21. p. 297, Kc. 
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90 OF THE PHILOSOPHY Boo 1. 
influence under the character of propheteſſes, ſome of whom were 
known by the name of Samnitææ. Of the Germans, Tacitus ſays, 
that no people were more addicted to the method of divining by 
omens and lots: he relates, that they ſuppoſed ſomewhat of pecu- 
liar ſanctity and preſcience to be inherent in the female ſex, and 
therefore neither deſpiſed their counſels, nor diſregarded their re- 
ſponſes *. The ſavage manner in which the Cimbrian women per- 
formed their divinations is thus deſcribed by Strabo*®: © The wo- 
men, who follow the Cimbri to war, are accompanied by grey- 

| haired propheteſſes in white veſtments, with canvas mantles 
faſtened by claſps, a brazen girdle, and naked feet. Theſe go 
with drawn ſwords through the camp, and ftriking down the 
priſoners they meet, drag them to a brazen kettle. This has 
a kind of ſtage above it, on which the prieſteſs aſcending cuts the 
throat of the victim ; and from the manner in which the blood flows 
into the veſſel ſhe judges of the future event. Others tear open the 
bodies of the captives thus butchered, and from inſpection of the 
entrails preſage victory to their own party.” Theſe and other 

ſimilar ſuperſtitions doubtleſs aroſe from a general belief, that the 
divinities who reſided in the groves, and among the rocks, communi- 
cated to the prieſts and prieſteſſes the knowledge of future events. 

And this belief was confirmed by the doctrine, which univerſally 
prevailed in the Celtic nations, that all events ariſe according to the 
unalterable laws of deſtiny, known only to the Gods, and to thoſe 
favoured mortals, to whom they unfold the book of fate. T 

The Celtic nations had many divinities, which they ſuppoſed to — 
preſide over different parts of nature, and which they worſhipped 
under various names, ſuch as Odin, 'Thor, Tuiſco, &c. No divinity 

was more generally worſhipped, both among the Celts and Scythians, 
than Tye EARTH. The account which Tacitus gives“ of the 
worſhip of this goddeſs exhibits a beautiful picture of the fimplicity 
of antient manners. The Reudigni, Aviones, Angli, Eudoſes, 


” Keyſler, 1. e. d De Mor. Germ, C. 8, 10. | e L. vi. 
* Mor, Germ. c. 40, 


Suardones, 
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Suardones, and Nithuones,” fays he, „ unite in the worſhip of 
HERTHA, or Mother Earth, and ſuppoſe her to interfere in the 
affairs of men, and viſit the different nations. In an iſland * of the 
ocean ſtands a ſacred and unviolated grove, in which is a conſecrated 
chariot, covered with a veil, which the prieſt alone is permitted to 


and with profound veneration attends the vehicle, which is drawn 


the goddeſs deigns to viſit is a ſcene of feſtivity. No wars are un- 
dertaken; arms are untouched; and every hoſtile weapon is laid aſide. 
Peace and repoſe are then only known, then only loved: till, at length, 
the ſame prieſt re- conducts the goddeſs, ſatisfied with mortal inter- 
courſe, to her temple. The chariot, with its covering, and, if we 
may believe it, the goddeſs herſelf, then undergo ablution in a ſecret 
lake. This office is performed by ſlaves, whom the lake inſtantly 


ſwallows up. Hence proceeds a myſterious horror, and a holy igno- 


rance of what that can be, which is beheld only by thoſe who are 
about to periſh,” —This memorable narrative not only ſhews that 


the earth was worſhipped with myſterious reverence by, the N orthern | 


nations, but affords a ſtriking example of the i ingenuity with which 


their prieſts clothed the myſteries of religion, in order to guard 


them from the impertinent intruſion of vulgar curioſity. The reſt 
of the Celtic divinities were worſhipped with ſimilar rites, in which 


there can be no doubt that human ſacrifices were frequently intro- 
duced *. | 


to have had no other gods, than thoſe which they ſuppoſed reſident 


in natural bodies. Cæſar expreſsly aſſerts, that in his time, they 
reckoned thoſe alone among the number of the gods, by whoſe attri- 


butes they were viſibly benefited, as the ſun, the moon, and fire. 
Afterwards, they received, at leaſt nominally, ſeveral of the Roman 
divinities: but they continued to worſhip them with their antient 
rites, in groves, or on open plains, and upon altars, compoſed of vaſt 


* Suppoſed to be Heilegeland (Holy Iſland) near the mouth of the Elbe. 
Tac. Mor, Ger. c. 9 39. Lucan, loc. cit. Cæſar. Bell, G Ei. c. 15. 
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touch. He perceives when the goddeſs enters this ſecret receſs; 


by yoked cows. At this ſeaſon all is joy, and every place which 


Before the Celtic nations were viſited by the Romans, they appear 
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maſſes of ſtone, of which there are ſtill many remains. © They con- 
ceive it,” ſays Tacitus“, “ to be unworthy of the grandeur of celeſtial 


beings, to confine them within walls, or to repreſent them under a 


human form: woods and groves are their temples, and they affix 


names of divinity to that ſecret power, which they behold with the 


eye of adoration alone:”'—deorum nominibus appellant Secretum ud, 


_ quod ſold reverentid vident. Of the ſame kind is the account which 


this judicious hiſtorian gives of the Semnones, a German nation who 
inhabited the banks of the Oder. After relating ſome particulars of 
their religious ceremonies, and mentioning the reverence which they 
paid to the grove in which they were performed, he 2dds*: * The 


whole of their ſuperſtition has this import, that, there is the God 


who is ſupreme governor of all, and that every thing elſe is ſubject 
and ſubordinate to him: i regnator omnium deus, cetera ſubbjecta 
atque parentia. The reſult of theſe accounts is, that the Celtic na- 


tions had an idea of a ſupreme deity, the fountain of all other divi- 


nities, and the animating and ruling principle of the univerſe. They 
ſeem to have 3 him under the name of Odin”, , whom they 


called the Father of all. 


The Edda* contains many paſſages, from which it may be clearly 
inferred, that the Northern nations had an idea of an eternal deity, 
prior to the formation of the material world, and that by his energy 
on the chaotic maſs, which they called the Deep, the ſun, moon, 


and ſtars, and all other material bodies, were produced. 


Mane erat ſeculorum, cum Ymerus habitavit, 

Erat nec arena, nec mare, nec refrigerantes aurulæ; 
Terra reperta eſt nuſquam, nec in alto cælum: 
Hiatus ingens erat ſpatii, et gramen nullibi*. 


% © 0. v Ib. c. 0 © Pelloutier. p. 65, &c. 
* Bartholin, Antiq. Dan. l. ii. c. 1. Solin. Polyhiſtor. c. 16, 


In the beginning, ere the world had birth, 
While het nor ſea, nor ſhore, nor cooling breeze, 
Nor the green earth, nor azure ſky, was form'd, 
In the vaſt void, Ymerus liv'd alone, 


This 
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This antient record alſo ſpeaks of human nature under the name 
of Mannus, as the joint production of ſeveral ſubordinate divinities, 


and as formed male and female / Aſeus ang Emla } before RET. were 
| endued with the vital e 1 8 


| Aſkum et dom omni conatu deſtitutos 
Animam nec poſſidebant, rationem nec habebant, 
Nec ſanguinem, nec ſermonem, nec faciem venuſtam, 
Animam dedit Odinus, rationem indidit Hoenerus, 
Loedur ſanguinem addidit et faciem venuſtam gf 


Hence it appears, that theſe Northern nations conceived = the 
human ſoul as of divine original, rational and immortal. And that 
this was the univerſal doctrine of the Celts, whether Gauls, Bri- 


tons, Germans, or other nations, is unanimouſly atteſted by the 


Greek and Roman writers, and by the remains of northern anti- 


quities. Ceæſar relates, that the firſt doctrine of the Gallic Druids 


was, that the ſoul of man is immortal: and Pomponius Mela“, that 
one of their doctrines, which is divulged among the people in order 
to inſpire them with martial courage, is, that the ſoul is immortal. 


This account is confirmed by Valerius Maximus“, Strabo*, and 


other hiſtorians . And the fables every where received among the 


Celts, concerning a future ſtate, leave no room to doubt, that the 


doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul was generally received among 
them. 


Without or breath, or reaſoning pow'rs, or ſpeech, 
Or vital blood, or the fair human face, 
Aſkus and Emla lay; till Odin bade 
Them live, Hœnerus kindled in their breaſt 
The lamp of Mind, and Lædur through their veins 
Pour'd forth the purple ſtream; then man aroſe, 
Graceful in youth, an animated form, 


> Bell. G. I. vi. Ih 3 Do the Co 
* f Vid. Pelloutierii Hiſt. Celt. = 
* Keyſler. Antiq. p. 129. Schuzius de Statu Anim, c. 2. p. 75» 
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' 4 oF THE PHILOSOPHY Book I. 


Such was the actual effect which this doctrine had upon the 
minds of the Celts, that we find no people ſuperior to them in the 
magnanimous contempt of death. Valerius Maximus extols the 


brave and hardy ſpirit of the Cimbrians and Celtiberians, who, in 


the midſt of the hazards of battle, exulted in the expectation of 


going to a more glorious and happy life*. He alſo ſpeaks of a Thra- 
cian people, with whom it was a cuſtom to celebrate the birth of a 


man with tears, but his funeral with joy; becauſe the end of life is 
better than the beginning. Of the 1 1 who were a Celtic co- 
lony, Silius Italicus* fays : 


Pa gens animæ, et properare facillima mortem; 
Namque ubi tranſcendit florentes viribus annos, 
Impatiens evi ſpernet noviſſe ſeneftam, 5 
Et fati modus in e eſt © - 


The hiſtory of all the Northern nations abounds with facts, 1 which 
prove their contempt of death to have originated from an expecta- 
tion of immortality. 


What kind of immortality theſe nations e is not clearly 


aſcertained. According to Cæſar and Diodorus Siculus*, they 


thought that the ſoul, at death, paſſes from one body to ano- 


ther. This doctrine of tranſmigration is alſo aſcribed to W W 
Lucan *: 
Vobis auctoribus, umbre 
Non tacitas Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt: regit idem ſpiritus artus 


be L. ii. Co 6 7 . ho 


© This hardy race, till laviſh of their breath, 
The flow'r of youth once paſt, ruſh on to death ; 
Scorning life's path with tott'ring ſteps to tread, 
With their own hand they cut the fatal thread. 


— L. iv. © 14. 85 L. V. F Pharſ. J. i. V. 454. 


Orbe 


„ 7 QÞ ner 5s 


Orbe alio: longe, canitis fi cognita, vitæ 
Mors media eſt. 


On the contrary Pomponius Mela pri the Celts as expecting 
to paſs, after death, into the inviſible world. And this notion beſt 
agrees with the authorities already cited on this ſubject, and with the 
accounts which are given, by various writers, of the funeral ceremo- 
nies practiſed in the Northern nations, particularly that of commit- 
ting to the funeral pile, or to the ſepulchre, what ever had been dear 


to the deceaſed*®. It is alſo moſt conſonant to the mythological lan-- 


guage of the antient Edda, which every where repreſents the future 


life, as. an aſſembly of good or bad men, in a ſtate of reward or 


puniſhment, and only ſpeaks of a return to life for the purpoſe of re- 
uniting the ſoul and body, after the ſoul has paſſed through a ne- 


ceflary courſe of purification, previouſly to its admiſſion into the 
regions of the happy. From this ſtate of purgation none were to be: 
excuſed, except thoſe who had voluntarily expoſed themſelves to 
death in battle: and hence it was, that they who fell in war were 


deemed. to. have made a glorious and happy exit from life, whilſt 
they who died by ſickneſs were thought to have periſhed ſhamefully 
and wretchedly*. To thoſe brave ſpirits who died in battle, the 


gates of the palace of Odin were immediately opened; and they 
were to live in his hall (Valhalla) in the full enjoyment of every 
thing which delighted them on earth. Others, who had lived a 
pious, juſt, and temperate life, and at laſt died by ſickneſs, were to 
be admitted, after the neceſſary purification, into Gimle, a bright 


and happy manſion, where they ſhould live for ever: whilſt they 


who. had, in this life, been guilty of great crimes (among which. 


If dying mortals doom they ſing aright, 
No ghoſts deſcend to dwell in dreadful night; 
No parting ſouls to griſly Pluto go, 
Nor ſeek the dreary. ſilent ſhades below: 
But forth they fly, immortal in their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find: 
Thus life for ever runs its endleſs race, 
And, like a line, death but divides the ſpace, Rowe. 


> Loc, eit. 


Cæſar Bell. G. I. ii. c. 6. Pomp. Mela, 1. vi. c. 2. Herodot. I. iv. c. 93. 


Tacit. Germ. c. 27. Val. Max, loc. cit. © Valer. Mar.! ii, c. 6. § 11. 
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95 OF THE PHILOSOPHY | Book 1. 


perjury, adultery, and aſſaſſination, were reckoned the moſt heinous) 


were to be conſigned to Hela, where they ſhould remain in puniſh- 
ment, till the right of the gods; a term by which is denoted a ge- 


neral reſtitution of all things, when after the burning LN. FR world, 


a new period of exiſtence would commence. 
The fimilarity of the Celtic doctrines to thoſe of the Eaſtern na- 


tions already conſidered, favours the conjecture, that the Northern 


mythology is derived from Oriental traditions, which accompanied 


the migrations of the Scythians towards the northern and weſtern 


parts of Europe. 


The antient Celts were Srobably little 4 with natural 


philoſophy. Cæſar indeed ſays”, that the Gallic Druids philoſo- 
phiſed concerning the ſtars and their motions, the magnitude of the 
world, and the nature of things. But we have no information re- 
ſpecting their obſervations or opinions on theſe ſubjects; except that 


they reckoned time by nights, not by days, and in the obſervance of 
birth-days, new moons, and the beginning of the year, commenced 
the celebration from the preceding night.” This circumſtance is 
confirmed by antient Britiſh monuments. If the Druids prac- 


tiſed medicine, it was rather as an inſtrument of ſuperſtition, than 
as an art founded upon ſcience, as ſufficiently AP Penrs: trom the won- 


derful powers which they aſcribed to the ;miſletoe *. 

The ſum of their moral doctrine as given by Laertius*, is, to 
worſhip the gods, to do good, and to exerciſe fortitude. Perhaps 
little more was neceſſary among a people who were devoted to war. 


Their public and private virtues Were, as ug have ſeen, powerfully 


ſupported by the hope of nee 
/ . 
3 Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. XXX. Hi. xvi. 44. XXIV, 4. XXXIv. Ae 5 bets $20; 


* I dep, Pezronius de Antiq. Celt. Pelloutier 18 ſur les Celts, Hague 1740. 
Martin. de la Relig. des Gaul. Keyſler. Ant. Sept. et Celt. G. Frickius de Druidis, 


Ulmæ, 1731. 5 Analect. Anglo-Brit. v. ii, Toland on the Rel. of the Celts. 


Rowland. Ant. Ille of Anglehhy. Barde Arch, bi. c. 2. Diſſ. de Poeſi Scald. Upfal. 
1717. Koeller de Scaldis. Gundling. Hiſt. Ph. Mor. c. 5 Moller i in Iſagog. ad Hiſt. 
Cherſ. Cimb. Beronius de Eddis lllandicis, Upſal 1733: Rudbeck. Atlant. 


Ayrmann, 


Diff, de Cult. Idol. Orig. ap Vet. Germ. Bartholin Ant, Dan. Obrecht. de Phil. 


Celt, Puffend. de Druid. Banier Myth. t. v. l. viz vii. Schubert. Hiſt. Ph. c. 2. 
Schuzius de Statu poſt Mortem ſec. Celt. 


* 
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e 
oF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ETRURIANS AND ROMANS. 


TALY, in the moſt remote periods of its hiſtory, affords ſome 

traces of barbaric philoſophy among the Etrurians and Romans. 
The few particulars which remain, concerning the early philoſophy 
of each, we ſhall diſtinctly examine. 

The origin of the Tuſcans, or Etrurians, is uncertain. Some 
writers, who abound in conjectures and idle dreams*, have maintain- 
ed, that Noah colonized this country. It is more probable, that the 
Tuſcans were a Celtic nation, who ſettled upon the banks of the 
river Po*. This very well agrees with what is known concerning 
the Celtic migrations, and will account for the prevalence of opinions, 


before the arrival of the Egyptians and Felaſgians upon this coaſt, 


ſimilar to thoſe of the Eaſt. 
Etruria, according to Diodorus Siculus*, was early diſtinguiſhed 


by a diligent and ſucceſsful ſtudy of nature. But he ſupports his 


aſſertion by no proofs ; and the facts which are preſerved by hiſto- 
rians, reſpecting this antient people, rather ſhow a diſpoſition towards 
trivial ſuperſtitions, than an uſeful acquaintance with natural ob- 
jets *. The Etrurians are ſaid to have been the firſt inventors of 


augury, and to have boaſted that they communicated this art to the 


Romans. Fabulous accounts are given of Tages*, who is mention- 


ed as the firſt teacher of augury ; to which Ovid alludes * : 


Indigenæ dixere Tagen, qui primus Etruſcam 
Edocuit gentem caſus aperire futuros :. 


Vid. Dickenſon's Diſſert. on the Journey of Noah into Italy, Oxon. 1655. Fa- 


bricii Codex Pſeud. vol. 1. p. 248. o Pelloutier. Hift. de Celtes, tom, ii. p. 101. 
„„ * Cic de Div. I. i. | Senecz Quæſt. Nat. 1. ii. c. * 
Ammian. Marcel, 1. xxi. _f Metam, l. xv. v. 558. 


5 The natives of the place him Tages name, = . 
From whom the Tuſcan arts of aug'ry came. SE WELT. 


JW — . 9 Mie 
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The ſuperſtitious character of the Etrurians is ſtrongly marked, 
in the ſtory related by Pliny *, of an embaſſy ſent from Rome to a 
celebrated Tuſcan augur, Olerius Calenus, concerning a human 
ſcull which was found on the Tarpeian hill. The knowledge of na- 
ture, attributed to the Etrurians, appears to have extended little far- 
ther than the ſkilful application of natural objects and appearances 
to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition and impoſture. 

It has, nevertheleſs, been aſſerted, that this people were poſſeſſed 
of the pureſt conceptions of religion. Seneca ſpeaks of the Tuſcan 


augurs, as employing the terrors of Jupiter's lightnings to keep in 
awe thoſe who could only be reſtrained from wickedneſs by fear; and 


adds, that they believed the thunder of heaven to be in the hands, 


not of the 1 worſhipped by the Romans in the Capitol, and 


other temples, but of a ſupreme intelligence, the guardian and go- 
vernor of the univerſe, the maker and lord of this world. But he 
adds”, * To this deity agree the ſeveral names of Fate, Providence, 
Nature, or the univerſe ſuſtaining itſelf by its own energy :” a doc- 
trine which, as we ſhall afterwards ſee, was held by the Stoics. On 
what authority Seneca aſcribed this doctrine to the Etrurians is un- 
certain. 
Northern nations of Celtic origin, they conceived of the deity as the 
animating principle of the world, acting upon an eternal maſs to pro- 
duce the viſible creation. 


rian, preſerved by Suidas*, confirms this opinion. It limits the dura- 


tion of the univerſe to a period of twelve thouſand years, fix thou- 


ſand of which paſſed in the production of the viſible world, before 
the formation of man. Another doctrine, aſcribed to the Etrurians, 


which agrees with the tenets of the Stoics, is, the entire renovation 


of nature after a long period, or great Year, when a ſimilar ſuc- 


ceſſion of events would again commence * 4 
tablets, which, from the figures and inſcriptions, appear to repreſent 


the Egyptian divinities, Iſis and Ofiris , have been found in Tuſcany. 


L. xxviii. c. 2. 
4 Plutarch. Vit. Syllæ. 
* Montfaucon, tom. i. p. i. p. 105, tab. 53. 


5 


d Quæſt. Nat. 1. li. Co 41. 


| Theſe 


The truth, probably, is, that, with other Weſtern and 


The coſmogony of an anonymous Etru- 


Two antient brazen 


© Verb, Tyrrhen. p. 519. 
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Theſe afford ſome ground for conjecturing, that, at the time when 
Egypt ſent out colonies weſtward, the knowledge of their theology 


paſſed into Etruria. In this manner, it is not improbable, that the 
Etrurians might acquire the fame notions concerning God, and the 
origin of things, which had been long before entertained i in Egypt 


and the Eaſt. 


The Romans, fo illuſtrious in the annals of civil hiſtory, afford, at 
the early period of which we are now treating, fewmaterials for the 
hiſtory of barbaric philoſophy. The only name which, at this period, 


has any pretenſion to be admitted into the liſt of philoſophers, is that 
of Numa, the ſecond king of Rome. His excellent inſtitutions of civil 


policy, introduced in the infancy of a ſtate which owed its exiſtence 
to. the force of arms, unqueſtionably prove him to have been a wiſe 
legiſlator. It has been ſtrenuouſly maintained, that his wiſdom was 
borrowed from the great founder of one of the Grecian ſchools of 
philoſophy, Pythagoras. But the arguments urged in ſupport of 
this opinion are drawn from reſemblances between the inſtitutions 
of Numa and thoſe of Pythagoras, which are either merely imaginary, 
or may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have happened, without deſign, from a 
ſimilarity of ſituation. Beſides, there is little doubt, that Pythagoras 


the Samian lived more than a century after the time of Numa. And 


the ſuppoſition that Numa was inſtructed by another Pythagoras, a 


Lacedemonian, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the Olympic Games, in 


the ſixteenth Olympiad, in the third year of which * Numa was choſen 
king of Rome, is a mere conjecture. It is therefore moſt reaſonable 


to conclude, that, excepting the aſſiſtance he may be ſuppoſed to 


have derived from his countrymen, the Sabines, his plan of civiliza- 


tion, both with reſpect to religion and policy, was the product of his 


own abilities. Livy, on this ſubject, ſays; © Numa poſſeſſed a mind 


deeply tinctured with virtue, and well . with good prin- 


ciples, not ſo much from foreign inſtruction, as from the early ha- 
bits of ſtrict diſcipline, which he had acquired among the Sabines.“ 

It will be readily acknowledged, that Numa was a great man, and a 
wile legiſlator; Perhaps, as Plutarch ſays, ſuperior even to the 


2 Before Chriſt 714. ; * Hiſt. I. i. c. 8, — 
O 2 SHpartan 


Wn * 
Fac. - 
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Spartan Lycurgus. But practical wiſdom is not to be confounded 
with philoſophy. The form of government eſtabliſhed by Numa 
was rather the work of natural good-ſenſe, directed by virtnous 
principle, than the reſult of philoſophical ſpeculation“. N 

The wiſe diſcipline which Numa introduced was ill- ſuited to o the 
genius of the Roman people, who were more inclined to purſue 
the glory of conqueſt, than to cultivate the arts of peace. So pre- 
valent, at this time, was the military character among them, that 
it rendered them averſe to all improvements in - ſcience, and led 
them to diſcourage every approach of philoſophy, as tending to en- 
feeble the ſpirit, and corrupt the manners, of their youth. #. . 


” a Plut. Vit. Numz.. 


* Vidend, Lampredus de Phil. Ant: Etruſcorum. Florence 1756. Dempſter ad 

Roſin. Ant. Rom. 1. iii. c. 8. Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. c. iv. $25. Spon, Miſe. 

Ant. p. 89. Montfaucon, t. i. p. i. p. 105. Spanhem. de Veſt. et Prytan. Græc. 

t. v. Theſ. Græv. Herbert. Relig. Gent. c. x. Hift. Critiq. de la Phil. tom. lit... 
J. Owen, Theol. I. iii, Burnet. Arch, I. i. c. 2. Univer, Hiſt, Etruſc.. 
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or THE PHILOSOPHY. OF THE SCY THIANS, INCLUDING, THE 
' THRACIANS AND GETA@. RR 


TN. our inquiry into the ſtate of barbaric philoſophy, the only 
country which now remains to be conſidered is Scythia; a ge- 
neral name, which formerly included all the northern parts of Aſia 
and Europe, but which, after the Celts became a diſtinct people 
from the Scythians, was chiefly made uſe of to denote thoſe northern 
regions which lie upon 'the eaſtern extremity of Europe, and the 
weſt of Aſia. This is the country which now comes under our 
notice. | 
It is univerſally. atteſted by the antients, that the Scythians, 
though rude and illiterate, were honeſt and virtuous. © No crime,” 
ſays an elegant Roman hiſtorian *, © is eſteemed among the Scythians 
more heinous. than theft: for if any indulgence were given to this 
crime among a people, whoſe flocks and herds are neceſſarily left 
unguarded in the open fields, no one's property would be ſecure : 
they do not, like the reſt of the world, covet gold and filver; they are 
| contented to live upon milk and honey, and, notwithſtanding the ri- 
gours of their climate, make uſe of no other clothing than the un- 
dreſſed ſkins of beaſts.” Other writers confirm this account of the 
Scythians*. The 1 innocence of their manners can, however, only be 
. aſcribed to their want of the means of luxury and exceſs. Their 


virtues were the natural effects of their ſituation, and not the fruits 


of cultivation and philoſophy. As the writer juſt quoted judiciouſly 
obſerves, © What the Greeks could not acquire by all the learning of 


Juſtin, I. ii. . 85 8 
d Herod. l. iv. Strabo, l. viii Q. Curtius, 1, vii, c. 8. Arrian, I. iv. Lucian 
in Toxari. | 
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„ OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE Boo L 
their wiſe men, and all the precepts of philoſophy, w was given to 


| theſe Barbarians by nature: of ſo much more efficacy, among the 
latter, was the i ignorance of vice, than among the former, the know- 
ledge of virtue.” They were not, however, free from the vices of 


ſavage life: they conducted their wars with great cruelty; and they 
admitted human facrifices into their religious rites. But, whatever 
be thought of the manners of the Scythians, to give them the ap- 
pellation of ee Would be to call a block of marble a 


The uncivilized ate of this nation, and their roving manner of 


life, have permitted few particulars, either reſpecting their tranſactions 


or opinions, to paſs down to poſterity, But there can be little 


doubt, that, like the Celtic nations who migrated from them, they 
acknowledged the exiſtence of a ſapreme divinity, and the immor- 
| tality of the ſoul. Of the former, the converſation of Anacharſis, 


given by Plutarch“, is a ſufficient proof. Of the latter, the _ 
Julian, on the teſtimony of Trajan, gives the following account 
The Getz are a moſt warlike people, not only through their na- 


' tural ſtrength and courage, but through the influence of an opinion 
taught them by Zamolxis, that after death they ſhall be removed to 
other habitations. With this perſuaſion, they leave the world with 
as little concern as they would undertake a journey. Herodotus*® re- 
lates, that they expected after death to go to Zamolxis. Pompo- 
nius Mela ſays; ** the Getz are a hardy race, always ready to meet 

death; but this effect is produced by different opinions: ſome think 


that the ſouls of the dead return to life; others, that, though they 
do not return, they are not extinct, but paſs to a happier ſtate; 
whilſt others have no other opinion concerning death, than that it is 
better than life.” Hence the contempt of death, and the funeral 
exultations, which were common among the Thracians and Gete*. 
Several Greek writers take particular notice of the Scythian ABA- 
RIS. Jamblichus, among other idle tales, with which his life of 


« Vit, Solon, 8 In Cæſaribus. OM L. i iv. Pe 280. 
„ 3 Val. e „u e 66-- 


Pythagoras 


| Cnap, XII. SCYTHIANS AND THRACIANS. 703 
Pythagoras abounds, mentions * Abaris as a diſciple of that philo- 
ſopher, and relates many wonders which he performed by means of 
an arrow which he received from Apollo. He alſo gives the particu- 
lars of a converſation which he had with Pythagoras, whilſt the 
latter was detained priſoner by Phalaris, the tyrant. But the narra- 
tion is filled with ſo many marvellous circumſtances, and chronolo- 
gical errors, that it deſerves. little credit. Of the latter we ſhall 
mention one example. It is ſaid, that, in the time of a general 
plague *, Abaris was ſent from the Scythians on an embaſly to the 
Athenians. This plague happened in the third* Olympiad*. Now, 
it appears, from a learned conteſt between Bentley on one fide, and: 
Boyle, Dodwell, and Wotton, on the other, that Phalaris (in whoſe 
preſence Abaris is ſaid to have diſputed with Pythagoras) did not exerciſe 
his tyranny, at the moſt, longer than twenty- eight years, and that his 
death happened not earlier than the fourth year of the fifty-ſeventh 
 Olympiad*, which is the opinion of Bentley, nor later than the firſt year 
of the ſixty-ninth Olympiad', which is the date fixed by Dodwell. 
Whence it is evident, that Abaris could not have lived, both at the time 
of the general plague mentioned above, and during the tyranny of 
Phalaris*. The time when Abaris flouriſhed may, with ſome degree of 
probability, be fixed about the third Olympiad; and there ſeems little 
reaſon to doubt, that like Empedocles, Epimenides, Pythagoras, and: 
others, he went from place to place, impoſing upon the vulgar by 
falſe pretenſions to ſupernatural powers. He paſſed through Greece, 
Italy, and many other countries, giving forth oracular predictions, 
pretending to heal diſeaſes by incantation, and practiſing other arts of 
impoſture '. Hence the fabulous tales concerning Abaris grew up 
into an entire hiſtory, written by Heraclides'. Some of the later 
Platoniſts, in their zeal againſt Chriſtianity, collected theſe and 
other fables, and exhibited them, not without large additions from 


P. 116, 138, 148. d Þd Guidas & Harpocratio in Abarid. B. C. 768, | 

* Harpoc. & Suid. in TIpongooiats . 549. 3 

Conf. Bayle in Abarid. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. i. p. 405. 

» Clem. Alex. Strom. I. i. Apollon. Mirab. Hiſt, c. 4. FROM in Charmide, Bayle 
in Abar. : Plut, Aud. Poet. 
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14 f THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE Book 1. 
their own fertile imaginations, in oppoſition to the miracles of Chriſt. 
On the whole, it may be confidently concluded concerning Abaris, 
that he has a better title to a 1 among impoſtors, than among 
philoſophers. | 
Very different from this was the 8 of Ae He 
was of that race of Scythians, who, from their wandering life are 
called Nomadici. He was the brother of a Scythian prince. Having 
been early inſtructed by his mother, a native of Greece, in the Greek 
language, and preferring the purſuits of wiſdom to thoſe of ambition, 
he left his native country, in the firſt year of the forty-ſeventh Olym- 
piad, and viſited Athens*. Here he met with Toxaris, his country- 
man, who conducted him to the houſe of Solon, the famous Athe- 
nian legiſlator. When he came to the houſe, he deſired one of the 
attendants to inform his maſter, that Anacharſis, a Scythian, was at 
the door, and requeſted to be received into the houſe, as his gueſt 
and friend*. To this meſſage Solon's anſwer was, that © friendſhips 
are beſt formed at home.” To which Anacharſis replied, « Then let 
Solon, who is at home, make me his friend, and receive me into his 
houſe.” Solon, ſtruck with the ſmartneſs of the reply, admitted him 
as his gueſt, and finding him, on account of his good ſenſe and pro- 
bity, worthy of his confidence, allowed him to ſhare in his friend- 
ſhip. Anacharſis, on his part, became ſuch an admirer of Solon, 
that he conſtantly aſſociated with him, till he made himſelf maſter 
of all the knowledge which that wiſe man poſſeſſed. During his 
reſidence in Athens, he was honoured with the privilege of citizen- 
ſhip, an honour never before conferred upon a Barbarian *. 
After the death of Solon, Anacharſis travelled through a great 
part of the world in ſearch of wiſdom, and at laſt returned into his 
own country, probably with the hope of communicating to his 
countrymen the wiſdom he had acquired in Greece. But they were 
too much attached to their old opinions and cuſtoms, to endure 
with patience the bold attempts which he made, to introduce among 
them the inſtitutions and manners of the Greeks. As he was one 


* Laert. I. i. & 102. | Suidas, Conf. Lucian. Anach. 
Plutarch. Vit. Solon. init. © Clem. Alex, Strom. 1, i. p. 308. 


day 


Cnar, XII. SCYTHIANS AND.THRACIANS, 25 
day hunting, an arrow, ſent, as ſome ſay, from the hand of his bro- 


ther, put an end to his life. He lamented with his laſt breath the 


| jealouſy and folly of his countrymen, who. would not r JUREr one wiſer 
than themſelves to live among them. 


Anacharſis was famous for a manly and nervous kind of language, 


| which was called, from his country, Scythian eloquence. He is 
ſaid to have invented the anchor and the potter's wheel; but theſe in- 


ſtruments were known before his time; perhaps he firſt introduced 
the uſe of them among the Scythians*. Among many other inge- 
nious ſayings, aſcribed by Laertius to Anacharſis, are the following: 

| Being alked, by what means a man addicted to intemperance might be 


taught ſobriety, he replied, by placing before his eyes a drunken 


man. The vine, he ſaid, bears three kinds of fruit; the firſt, plea- 
ſure; the ſecond, intoxication ; the third, remorſe. An Athenian of 
infamous character upbraiding him with being a Scythian, he ſaid; 

My country is indeed a diſgrace to me, Jar” you are a diſgrace to 
your country. The epiſtles, which bear his name, were * 
produced at a later period, in the ſchool of the Sophiſts. 

At the ſame time with Anacharſis Boine ToxARIsS, who, 
from an impatient thirſt after knowledge, left his wife and children 
in Scythia, and went to reſide at Athens. Here he became acquaint- 
ed with Solon, and other wiſe men, and made himſelf maſter of all 
the learning which the times would afford. He ſtudied the art of me- 
dicine, and for many years pragifed it with great reputation in 
Athens, where he ended his days. His defire of wiſdom, his candid 


temper, and the ſobriety of his manners, procured him general 


eſteem. After his death, he was honoured with a ſepulchral monu- 
ment and ſtatue; and ſuperſtition aſcribed a healing virtue even to 
his tomb ö. 

But the moſt n. name among the Seyihizas was ZA- 
MOLX1S, whom many repreſent, not only as the father of wiſdom 
with reſpe& to the Scythians, but as the teacher of the doctrines of 


immortality and tranſmigration to the Celtic Druids, and to Pytha-. 


2 Laert. Suidas. Anach. Strabo, 1. vii, Senec. Ep. 90. 
> Lucian, in Toxari; Scyth. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xii. p 438. 
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106 Or THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE | Book 1. 
goras *. Others ſuppoſe him to have been a ſervant of Pythagoras, 


who, after having attended him into Egypt, obtained his manu- 


miſſion, and taught his maſter's doctrine among the Getz. But 
there can be no doubt, that the doctrine of immortality was known 


to the Northern nations long before the time of Pythagoras; and 


Herodotus, mentioning a common tradition, that Zamolxis was a 


Pythagorean, expreſsly fays*, that he flouriſhed at a much earlier 


period than Pythagoras. The whole ſtory of the connection of Za- 


- molxis with Pythagoras ſeems to have been invented by the Pytha- 


goreans, to advance the fame of their maſter. From the general teſti- 
mony of the antients it appears, that Zamolxis was a Thracian, 
who, in a very remote period, taught the Scythians the doctrine of 
the immortality of the ſoul; whoſe name they, after his death, 
enrolled among the divinities, and with whom they aſſured them- 
ſelves that they ſhould dwell in the inviſible world. Herodotus 


relates, that, on certain feſtal ſolemnities, they choſe by lot ſeveral 


perſons, who were to be ſent as meſſengers to Zamolxis, and 
that they put them to death, by throwing them up into the air, 
and catching them, as they fell, upon the points of their ſpears; 


a ſtory, hich ; is the more credible, as it 1s well known that the 
practice of offering human ſacrifices prevailed among the Scythians 


and Thracians “. 


Theſe particulars concerning the Scythians are ſufficient to prove, 
that their wiſdom was rather practical than ſpeculative, conſiſtent 
with rude manners, and adapted to the military character. 


Fox all that we have been able to collect concerning the ſtate 
of knowledge in the ſeveral nations which have paſſed under our 
notice, we mult conclude, that the barbaric philoſophy was very 


different, in its leading characters, from the philoſophy afterwards 


ſtudied and taught among the Greeks. It was indeed employed 
upon important ſubjects, both divine and human; but inſtead of 
inveſtigating truth from clear principles, and by legitimate methods 


0 Origen, Philoſ. c. xxv. p. 170. Suidas. Zamolx. Strabo, 1. vii. > L. iv. c. 95. 
8 Laert, 1, viii. 8 2. Julian in Cæſaribus. Jambl. Vit. Pyth. p. 146. 
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of reaſoning, it relied chiefly upon tradition, and gave its ſimple 


and eaſy aſſent to doctrines and fables tranſmitted to poſterity by 
the prieſts. 

In the midſt of every appearance of ignorance, e and 
impoſture, it is, however, an important fact, that the doctrines of a 
Supreme Deity, and the immortality of the ſoul, were univerſally re- 
ceived. © Who does not admire (ſays lian *) the wiſdom of the 


Barbarians, none of whom ever fell into the atheiſtical abſurdities of 


Eumerus, Diagoras, Epicurus, and other philoſophers? No In- 


dian, Celt, or Egyptian, ever queſtioned, whether there were gods, 


or whether they concerned themſelves in the affairs of men *.“ 


« Var, Hiſt, I. ii. c. 31. 


2 Vidend. Rudbeck i in Atlantid. p. 62. Vol. de Sect. Phil. c. ili. Ci. — 


de Rebus Geticis. Cluverius Germ. Ant. I. i. c. > Burnet. Arch. I. i. c. 2. 
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OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS. 


„„ 


OF THE FABULOUS PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS. 


R OM the barbaric nations, we now paſs on to the Greeks; a 
people diſtinguiſhed, almoſt from the infancy of their civiliza- 


tion, by the purſuit of wiſdom and learning; among whom, after 
they had received the elements of Knowledge from Barbarians, Fe | 


ſophy found a ſettled habitation. 
Greece was firſt civilized by colonies from Egypt, Phenicia, 


Thrace, and other countries. Theſe were under the government of 
wiſe men, who not only ſubdued the ferocity of an ignorant popu- 


lace by civil inſtitutions, but caſt about them the ſtrong chain of re- 
ligion, and the fear of the gods. Whatever dogmas they had been 


taught, in their reſpective countries, concerning things divine and 
human, they delivered to theſe new formed ſocieties, with the deſign 


of bringing them under the reſtraint of virtuous diſcipline. Hence 


the pee of lacred 9 was very different in different parts of 
Greece. 
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110 OF THE FABULOUS PHILOSOPHY Book Il. 


Greece. Phoroneus and Cecrops being Egyptians*, Cadmus a Phe- 

nician, and Orpheus a Thracian *, each of theſe would, of courſe, 
bring into Greece, with their ſeveral colonies, the religious and phi- 
loſophical tenets of their reſpective nations, and thus lay the founda- 
tion of diverſity of opinion. 

The practice of delivering the doctrines of 050 to the people 
under the diſguiſe of fable, which univerſally prevailed in Egypt, 
and was not unknown to the Phenicians, Thracians, and other bar- 
barous nations, was introduced among the Greeks by the firſt 
' founders of their ſtates. They had ſeen the effect of this mode of 
inſtruction in countries already ſettled, and they judged it particu- 
larly ſuitable to their deſign of bringing new-formed ſtates under the 
yoke of authority. © It was not poſlible,” fays Strabo*, © to lead a 
promiſcuous multitude to religion and virtue by philoſophical ha- 
rangues ; this could only be effected by the aid of ſuperſtition, by 
orodigiey and fables. The thunderbolt, the ægis, the trident, the 
ſpear, torches and ſnakes, were the inſtruments made uſe of by the 
founders of ſtates to terrify the ignorant vulgar into ſubjeQtion.” 

That the firſt authors of the Grecian fables meant them as vehi- 
cles of inſtruction, cannot be doubted*. But it is now become ex- 
_ ceedingly difficult, if not impracticable, to decypher their meaning. 
And it will be eafily perceived, that this muſt be the caſe, by any 
one who recollects, how imperfectly we are acquainted with the 

hiſtory, opinions, manners, and other circumſtances of the times 
when the Grecian mythology was formed, and from what a variety 
of ſources it was derived. Of theſe the two principal were the 
cuſtom * of ranking public benefactors, after their death, among the 
gods; and the practice? of applying allegories and fables to natural 
objects and e The origin of the world, and the pro- 


Clem. Alex. Admon. ad Gent. p. 28. Herod. . ii. e in Arcad. Euſeb: 


in Chron, 

d Ariſtoph. in Ranis. Eurip. in Rhæſo. Nonn Collect. i. ad calc, Nazianz. 
L. i. Verulam. de Sap, Vet. Pref. 

Vid. Bocharti Geogr. Sac, C erici Not. ad Heſiodum: 

f Plin. Hiſt. Nat, I. ii, c. 17. e Dionyl. Halic. Antiq. I. i. 


duction 


G l r ur „„ 1 ape 
duction of natural bodies, were very early clothed in fable, in the 


coſmogonies of the Egyptians, Phenicians, Thracians, and other na- 


tious: and theſe were afterwards imitated by the Greeks. . 


Another cuſtom, which has very much contributed to caſt a veil 


of obſcurity over the fabulous philoſophy of the Greeks, is that, 


which in early times prevailed among them, of giving their mytho- 


logical doctrines a poetical dreſs. Theſe were commonly choſen as 


ſubjects of verſe, and every poet enlarged and moulded the antient 


fables, according to the fertility or luxuriancy of his own fancy; 
ſo that they were not only increaſed from time to time without li- 
mit, but, in many particulars, ſo materially altered, that their original 


features could ſcarcely be perceived. 


The fabulous philoſophy of the Greeks being, from theſe and 


other cauſes, involved in great obſcurity, we ſhall paſs with all 


poſſible expedition through this dark and unprofitable region; leav- 


ing the ſolution of thoſe mythological enigmas, which have fo long 


amuſed the learned, to more fertile imaginations. 
The firſt of the Greeks, who is faid to have taught philoſophy nd 
the arts, is PRoMETHEUS. It is unneceſſary to repeat his well- 


known ſtory*. Various conjectures have been framed concerning it. 
Some have imagined, that in the perſon and fable of Prometheus they 


have found the linde of Adam; others have applied them to Noah; 


others to Moſes ® : they might, with*as much appearance of proba” 
bility, have applied them to the Chineſe Fohi. Perhaps the truth 
is, that Prometheus was an Egyptian, or a Scythian, who inſtructed 


the Greeks in ſeveral neceſſary arts, particularly in the uſe of fire 


for the purpoſe of melting metals, and who afterwards ſuffering cap- 
tivity, was reſcued by Hercules*. This account of the fable is at 


leaſt as probable as thoſe . explanations, which ſuppoſe 


Heſiod. Oper. v. 46. Theog. v. 520. . Met. 1. i. Na talis Comis My- 
thol. I. iv. c. 6. 


b Hueti Dem. Ev. pr. iv. c. 8. § 7. Bockart: Geog. J. i. c. 2, Fabricii Cod. 
Pſ. t. i. 261. 


Conf. Æſchyli Prometh. vint, Natalis 225 p. 328, Herod. | 
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na OF THE FABULOUS PHILOSOPHY Book U. 


a kind of refinement, unknown at the early period when this fable 


Was firſt received. 


LINus, who lived before the time of Homer; is celebrated among 


the firſt authors of Grecian verſe, and is faid to have invented Lyric 
poetry. He wrote a coſmogony, the beginning of which is pre- 
ſerved by Laertius*. He was an eminent maſter of muſic and 
verſe, and 1s faid to have | inſtructed Hercules, T l and 
: Orpheus. 


ORPHEvs, the moſt eclebrated of all the Greeks in the fabulous 


ages, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a teacher of - religion and philoſophy. 


His name is as illuſtrious among the Greeks, as that of Zoroaſter 


among the Perſians, of Buddas among the Indians, or of 'Thoth, or 
Hermes, among the Egyptians. But we cannot rely with certainty 
upon the remaining records of his life and opinions. For it has hap- 


pened to Orpheus, as to many other wiſe men of antiquity, that 


ſpurious writings have been aſcribed to him, and modern tenets 


have been obtruded upon the world under the ſanction of his name. 


It has even been queſtioned, whether Orpheus ever exiſted. Cicero 
aſſerts , on the authority of Ariſtotle, that there was no ſuch perſon 


as the poet Orpheus. But no paſlage of this kind is at preſent to 


be found in the works of Ariftotle ; and the opinion is contradicted 


by the general teſtimony of the antients, who relate, that Orpheus 


was a native of Thrace, who flouriſhed before the Trojan war, and 


paſſed the greater part of his life in Greece *. 


Diodorus Siculus relates“, that, having been inſtructed in the 
religious tenets and ceremonies of his own country, he travelled into 


Egypt, where he acquired a knowledge of the myſteries of reli- 


gion, and became an eminent maſter of philoſophy, poetry, and 


muſic.” Thus qualified, he came among the Greeks, who were at 
that time a rude and unenlightened people, and by the united. 
power of poetry, religion. and philoſophy, civilized their manners. 


„ $4. Sextus:Emp. FR Math. I. i. $.204.. Diod. . I. iii. p. 140. Suidas. 


Pauſan in Bœoticis p. 767. . | 
bd. Fabric, Bibl. Gr, i Þ. 119. . Ls Noe Tons * 
Diad. Sic. I. iv. c. 25. Plato de Rep. l. x. © Ibid... 


Such- 


Culr. J. Of THE GREEK 8. 183 . * 
such were the wonderful effects produced by his genius and wiſdom, 1 as 
that, in the language of fable, his muſic is faid to have captivated | 
the attention of birds and beaſts, and even to have commanded « 

rocks, woods, and rivers : 9 
* Deum, cujus recinet jocoſa 1 

Nomen imago, = 

Aut in umbroſis Heliconis oris, = 

Aut ſuper Pindo, gelidove in Hæmo, 7. 

_ Unde vocalem temere inſecutæ We 

+ Orphea filvze, = be” 

Arte materna rapidos morantem 5 

Fluminum curſus, celereſque ventos, by 

Blandum et auritas fidibus canoris bb 

Ducere quercus * Tn” * Yi 

Orpheus 1s Gd to have improved the lyre, by increaſing the num- "0h 
ber of its ſtrings from four to ſeven, 'To him alſo is aſcribed the F 10 
invention of hexameter verſe*. He, doubtleſs, excelled in poetry of Th 
various kinds, but it is juſtly queſtioned whether he committed any tf 
of his verſes to writing. He poſſeſſed great {kill in the art of me- 9 
dicine. Perhaps this circumſtance may ſerve to explain the fable of 1 


his recalling his wife Eurydice from hell. The particulars of his 
death are variouſly related by different writers; but it is generally 


agreed, that he died by violent means“. After his death, he was 
ranked among the divinities. 


9 Hor. Carm. I. i. Od. xit. 


* —— What God, whoſe hallowed name 

The ſportive image of the voice 

Shall through the ſhades of Helicon reſound, 

On Pindus, or on Hæmus ever cool, 

From whence the foreſts, in confuſion wild, 
To vocal Orpheus urg'd their way; 

Who by his mother's art, harmonious muſe, 

With ſoft delay could ſtop the falling ſtreams, 

And winged winds, with ſtrings of concert ſweet, 
Powerful the liſt'ning oaks to lead. Francis. 

Þ 3 Sidonii Anthol. I. iii. p. 388. Pauſan. Eliac. p. 505. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
. XXVse. Coils © Virg, Georg, iv. 


4 Pauſan, in Bæotic. p. 586. Eliac. l. 2 Ong. NU I, x. v. $3. F abrie. 
Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 130. | 
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„„ or THE FABULOUS PHILOSOPHY Book Il. 
The inſtruments which Orpheus made uſe of, in governing and 
inſtructing the ignorant Greeks, were poetry, muſic, medicine, 


magic, and aſtrology, which he had learned in Egypt“. Having 
been accuſtomed, both here and in his own country, to the allego- 


rical mode of inſtruction, he communicated to them the doctrines of 


= religion in a mythological form. He was probably the author of 


the Eleuſinian and Panathznean myſteries, and other religious in- 
ſtitutions. It ſeems to have been owing to the circumſtance of his 
being a Thracian, that the Grecian rites | of religion were called 
Jenrueia'. 8 
There were many antient poems which bore the name "of Or- 
pheus, but it is much diſputed whether they were really his. Ari- 
ſtotle © ſpeaks doubtingly of theſe poems, as commonly aſcribed to 
Orpheus. Heſiod and Homer are called by Herodotus the oldeſt 
Greek poets. Cicero and ſome other writers expreſsly aſcribe them 
to ſome philoſophers of the Pythagorean ſchool*. On the other 
fide, Plato *© cites verſes from Orpheus, and even Cicero' ſpeaks of 
Orpheus as one of the antjent poets. Diodorus Siculus * affirms 
Orpheus to have been the author of an excellent poem ; and ſeveral 
Chriftian fathers mention a work, called Tepos Aeg, or the Sacred 
Word, which was written by ſome follower of Pythagoras, and 
founded vpon traditionary doctrines of Orpheus. All that can be 
concluded with probability is, that before the time of Herodotus 
there were verſes, which were aſcribed to Orpheus, but which were 
probably not written by himſelf, but collected after his time from 
traditionary remains of his doctrine and poems. Of theſe antient 
Orphic verſes we have ſeveral fragments preſerved in the writings 
of Euſebius, Cedrenus*®, Clemens Alexandrinus ', Proclus *, and 
Apuleius ©; beſides which there are others, which bear evident 
marks of 8 The Orphic fragments have been collected by 
Eſchenbach, in a treatiſe, entitled De Poefi Orphica®. As theſe 
fragments are almoſt the only ſources of our information concerning 


Lucian. Aſtrol. » Suidas. Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 567. Caſaubon. Exerc. 
Antibaron. xvi. p. 391. Burnet Archæol. Phil. c. ix. De nen. 1 
Nat. D. 1. i. Suidas. De Legibus, L viii fÞ. Lon. :* ie. 25. 
Fab. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 120. i Prep. 1. iii. c. 9. xiii. 12. & Chron. 
* Chronagr. p. 46. 1 Strom, I. v. p. 549. n In Timzum, p. 95. 
* De Mundo, * Traject. 1689, 120. | 
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the doctrine ves iphone we ny quote the . ſpeci- 


mens: 

TN ow 16 Ta Aide T&uv eilos trixtn, 
Alo ches evpeing nd Bpavs HN vos, 

Torls r wrevytrs, yams Y iprxudiog eden- 

2 Fd / 5 * / / A 4 
Nxeaves Te peyac, Kai veixla Tagrape yains, 
Kl worapds, xl Tovlog uus A Te manta, 
Iavreg r d avaro paxupts Neo, nde Dine 
. FT — \ & 0 5 

* O&ca Y EU e xai ge % EEANEY 
Eve: Znvog d e Ve Tupper re ννë ; 


25 Wherefore, belonging to the univerſe, were, en Jupiter, the 


glorious height of the ſpacious ethereal heaven; the wide extent of 


the unſubdued ſea and magnificent earth; the vaſt ocean, the pro- 
found Tartarus, the rivers and ſountains, and all other things, to- 
gether with the happy immortals, both male and female: Murer 
has been, or will be, is produced within Jupiter.“ 


In the book De Mundo, tranſlated by Apuleius we have als lines : 


Zevg tar to, Zevg ògalos apy nipmuers 

Zrvs XtPDaAn, Z eb PET T0* Az65 d EN ralla 1tlux lat 
Zeus de yevelo, Zevs ajuEpolos ETAETO vpn: 
Zeùs rd pay Yang r x Beavs agtgoeuleg* 

Zevg mvoin Tavluv Ztus Exopals Tpos on 

tus TOUTE eig Zevi idee nt TeAmvn 

Zevs Bacinevs* Zevs avics atarev apxryoilNog* + 
'Ey bare tis AaE¹ yevero, pryos aoxo; dH 
Hava vg &y pEY IG Zuvòg Tads TW) REIT Bb, 


« jupiter, the lofty thunderer, is the firſt, and the laſt, ahi the 
middle; all things proceed from him: the immortal Jupiter is both 


male and female: the ſpacious earth and ſtarry heavens are Jupiter : 
Jupiter is the breath of all things, the irreſiſtible energy of fire, and 
the ſource' of the ſea: Jupiter 18 king; he is the parent of all: 
there is one power, one divinity, one ruler. of all; for all things are 
contained within the vaſt body of * 


. 


A gain, ps 
avra rad: *g, E es oog is TaAvyn)s 
Mont ar reading TpoPigetuy TOAYTETKEAG pig) *, 


Proclus in Timæum, p. 95. d Ibid, 
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« Hiding all things within himſelf, he at length ſent forth divine 
productions from his boſom into the chearful light.” : 


From theſe and other fragments of Orpheus, the Ming ſum- 
mary of the Orphic doctrine concerning God and nature may be 
deduced. 

God, from all eternity, contained within himſelf. the unformed 
principles of the material world, and conſiſted of a compound nature, 
active and paſlive*. By the energy of the active principle, he ſent 
forth from himſelf, at the commencement of a certain finite period, 
all material and ſpiritual beings, which partake, in different degrees, 
of the divine nature. All beings, proceeding originally from God, 


will, after certain purgations, return to him. The univerſe itſelf 


will be deſtroyed by fire, and afterwards renewed”. 

An Orphic fragment is preſerved by Athenagoras*, in which the 
formation of the world is repreſented under the emblem of an egg; 
formed by the union of Night, or Chaos, and Ether, which at length 
burſt, and diſcloſed the forms of nature. The meaning of this alle- 
gory probably is, that by the energy of the divine active principle upon 
the eternal maſs of paſſive matter, the viſible world was produced *. 

Some writers have aſcribed to Orpheus the doctrine fince main- 
tained by Spinoza, which confounds the deity with the univerſe, 


making him the To Ide. But the doctrine of emanation, which 


ſuppoſes that the principles of all things were originally in Cod, and 
at length flowed from him, is conſonant to the general tenor of the 


Orphic fragments, and is the more likely to have been the real 


doctrine of Orpheus, as it prevailed, in the moſt remote times, 
through the Eaſt, and paſſed thence, as we have already ſhewn, to 
the North. 8 

The human ſoul, Orpheus, after the Thracians and Egyptians, 
from whom he derived his philoſophy, held to be immortal. Dio- 
dorus Siculus relates“, that he was che firſt who taught (that is 


a "Appevobunuu, 


— b Plut. Defect. Orac. | Clemi. Alex. e 1, V. P · 549. Proclus in Tim. Li Its p. 40. 


Legat. pro Chriſt. p. 18, ed Par. * Plut. Queſt. Conv. 1. ii. 
* See e aan on: + iv. e. ih e Ink + 0+ 


among 


Cray. I. OF THE GREEKS, . 
among the Greeks) the doctrine of the future puniſhment of the 
wicked, and the future happineſs of the good. That this doctrine 
was commonly received among the followers of Orpheus appears 
from the following anecdote. A prieſt of Orpheus, who was ex- 
ceedingly poor and wretched, boaſting to Philip of Macedon that 
all who were admitted into the Orphic myſteries would be happy 
after death, Philip ſaid to him, © Why then do you not immediately 
die, and put an end to your poverty and miſery ?”— The planets and 
the moon, Orpheus conceived to be habitable worlds, and the ſtars 
to be fiery bodies like the ſun : he taught that they are animated by 
divinities; an opinion, which had been commonly received in the 
Eaſt, and which was afterwards adopted by the — and 
other Grecian philoſophers *. 

Among the diſciples of Orpheus, the moſt Geste is Mus æ us“, 
an Athenian philoſopher and poet. He continued, and improved, 
the myſterious rites of religion which Orpheus had introduced, and 
wrote poems concerning the gods and nature, of which, however, 
there are no remains. Laertius fays*, that he made the firſt ſphere; 
but he was probably miſled by the title of a poem faid to have been 
written by Muſæus, de Sphera. The doctrine which he taught was, 
that all things are produced from one, and ſhall be reſolved into the 

fame; an Orphic doctrine, which is the firſt principle of the ſyſtem 
of emanation, and the foundation of all the antient theogonies. 
Muſzus died at Phaleræ; and the Athenians honoured him with a 
ſepulchral monument. His fon Euuor pus, following his ſteps, 
wrote concerning the myſteries of Ceres. THAMYRIS and AM- 
PHION were, at this period, famous for their {kill in muſic and 
poetry. The latter, after the example of Orpheus, employed the 
united powers of muſic and philoſophy in civilizing the Thebans : 


Silveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque deorum 
Cædibus et victu fædo deterruit ns ; Fo 


2 Plut. Placit. Phil. Lü. c. 13. procl. in Tim. I. iv. p. 283. guldzs in Ofen: yo 


Stobæus, I. i. p. 54. ed. S Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 132. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
I. v. p. 549. | 
v Suidas. c L. bs 4 | | E Hor, Carm, xi. 2 
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Dictus ob hoc lenite tigres rabidoſque leones : 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebanz conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. Fuit hæc ſapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis; 

Concubitu prohibere vago; dare jura maritis ; 

Oppida moliri; leges incidere ligno; —_ 
Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit *. 


Not inferior to Amphion in fame was Mer amvus®, an Argive, 
who flouriſhed before the Trojan war. Having learned from the 
Phenicians and Egyptians, who were ſettled in Greece, their reli- 


gious tenets and myſteries, he taught them to his countrymen. He 


inſtructed them in augury, and other arts of divination. He was 


alſo famous for his medical {kill; and in the practice of this art, after 


the uſual manner of the antients, made uſe of magical incantations. 
After his death, his memory was honoured with an annual feſti- 
val ©. | 


Beſides the writers already enumerated, who have treated of the 
origin of the world, and of the nature and genealogy of the gods, 
there are ſeveral others, whoſe works ate now loſt. Of the antient 


Hor. Ars Poet. v. 391. 


The wood- born race of men when Orpheus tam'd, 
From acorns and from mutual blood reclaim'd, 
This prieſt divine was fabled to aſſuage 
The tiger's fierceneſs, and the lion's rage. 
Thus roſe the Theban wall; Amphion's lyre, 
And ſoothing voice, the liſt'ning ſtones inſpire, 
Poetic wiſdom mark'd, with happy mean, 
Public and private, ſacred and profane; 
The wand'ring joys of lawleſs love ſuppreſs'd ; > 
With equal rites the bond of Hymen bleſs'd; 
Plann'd future towns, and inſtituted laws; | 
So verſe became divine, and poets gain'd applauſe, FRANCIS, 


» Suidas, Herodot. I. ii. c. 49. Diod. Sic. I. i. p. 96. 
C Pauſan, I, i. in fn, vili. P. 253. ie de Leg. . li. 
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theogonies which remain, the moſt celebrated is that of Heſiod 
This poem treats of the origin and deſcent of the gods; or rather, 


under the allegorical dreſs of theogony, repreſents the formation of 


the world, and the hiſtory of eminent men. The plan of this 
work 1s intricate and confuſed. The writer ſeems to have made uſe 
of ſeveral different theogonies, and to have blended them together 


with little regard to conſiſtency, He alſo frequently adds, for. the 


fake of poetical ornament, fictions of his own, which have no relation 


to the origin and hiſtory of the world. Ariſtophanes, in his comedy 
of The Birds*, has introduced a deſcription of the formation of the 


world, which he doubtleſs borrowed from the antient theogonies ; 


but it is too defective, and applied to too ludicrous a purpoſe, to de- 


ſerve much attention. 
All the. theogonies make an eternal chaos the origin of all things. 


Ante mare, et terras, et wad tegit omnia cœlum, 

Unus erat toto naturæ vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere Chaos, rudis indigeſtaque moles, 

Nec quicquam niſi pondus iners, congeſtaque J 

Non bene . diſcordia ſem ina rerum. 


By Chaos ſome writers ce water, and make this the firſt 
material principle; but this muſt not be underſtood of one of the 


four elements, but of an heterogeneous maſs, containing all the ſeeds 
of nature. The idea of Chaos and Night, diveſted of poetical imagery, 
is ſimply that of unformed matter, eternally exiſting as the paſſive 


hes i whence all forms are produced. VAR, beſides this 


Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. i. c. 36. 8 Vis 694, &e, 
© Ovid, Met. 1. i. v. 5. 


* Ere ſea and earth, and heav'ns high canopy 
Were form'd, great nature's face was one; 
A lifeleſs, rude, and undigeſted maſs 
Of j jarring ſeeds in one wild chaos lay. 


4 Cudworth, „ 


chaotic 
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chaotic maſs, the antient theogonies ſuppoſe an infinite, active, in- 

telligent principle, who from the firſt matter formed the univerſe, | 
Ba queſtion which has occaſioned much debate. It is evident, upon 
the moſt curſory review of the antient theogonies, that God, the 
great Creator of all things, is not expreſsly introduced; but it is 
doubted, whether the writers meant to exclude him from their 
ſyſtem, or indirectiy to ſuppoſe his exiſtence, and the exertion of his 
power in giving motion to matter. 

The queſtion admits of various ſuppoſitions, which, in order to 
arrive at the ſolution, muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed. It is to be con- 
ſidered, whether the theogoniſts ſuppoſed God to have exiſted before 
chaos, and to have created it from nothing; or thought him to have 
ſprung from a pre- -exiſting chaos; or conceived God and matter 
to have been two co-exiſting and indeperident principles: whether 
they imagined God to have been the ſoul of nature, informing the 
eternal mall of matter; or were of opinion, that God ſent forth 
matter as an emanation from himſelf; if the latter, whether this 
emanation was the effect of neceſſity, or of a free act of volition; 
whether it was from all eternity, or began at ſome limited period 
of duration. It muſt alſo be inquired, whether, according to the 
doctrine of the theogonies, a divine mind interpoſed in the for- 
mation of the world, or the effect was produced by the neceſſary 
laws of motion acting upon homogeneous and heterogeneous por- 
tions of matter. If the latter of theſe was their doctrine, it is 
to be farther conſidered, whether it neceſſarily follows, that they 
denied the exiſtence of God, or whether it may not be ſuppoſed, 
that, neglecting all conſideration of deity, they only endeavoured to 
explain the phyſical formation of the world, by laws originally im- 
preſſed upon matter by the author of nature. 

The theogonies certainly do not ſuppoſe God to have been 
prior in the order of time to matter: they ſpeak of chaos as eter- 
nal, and ſeem to have been wholly unacquainted with the doctrine 
of creation from nothing. But, on the other hand they never ſuppoſe 
the deity to be derived from chaos: for Jupiter is not to be con- 
founded with the ſupreme being, but merely to be conſidered: as 

| the 
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the chief of thoſe inferior divinities, who, according to the Grecian 
theology, were either portions of the divinity, inhabiting and 
animating parts of nature, or departed ſpirits of heroes and illuſtrious 
men, exalted to divine honours. There is no ſufficient proof that 
Orpheus, Heſiod, or any other Grecian coſmogoniſt, ſuppoſed 
two independent principles in nature: for, though they aſcribe the 
origin of evil to Chaos, they might, nevertheleſs, be of opinion, 


that matter is derived from God. 

Some have ſuppoſed *, that by Love, Heſiod, and the other cheoge- 
niſts, meant the ſoul or animating principle 1 in the univerſe. But it 
is a ſufficient refutation of this opinion to remark, that they 
ſuppoſe this divinity derived from Chaos, in common with others. 
By Love, they probably underſtood that attractive principle in na- 
ture, by which homogeneous bodies are united. To this principle 
Y they poctically aſcribed the attributes of reaſon and wiſdom, to 
= intimate, that in the formation of the world, all things v were con- 
4 A by harmonious laws. He 


5 concerning the firſt cauſe of nature. Some might, 
poſſibly, aſcribe the origin of all things to a generating force, deſtitute 
of thought, which they conceived to be inherent in matter, without 
0 to any higher principle. But it is probable, that the 


general opinion among them was that Which had prevailed among 


and that by the divine energy of emanation, material forms were ſent 


principle being admitted, the whole ſyſtem of the antient theogonies 
appears conſiſtent, and a ſatisfactory explanation may be given of 
moſt of the Grecian fables. Upon this ſuppoſition, the ſum of 
the doctrine of the theogonies, diveſted of R and poetry, 
will be as follows: 


* Cudworth, book i. e. 4. $19. 
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as we ſhall find to have been the caſe with many later philoſophers, 


There were, perhaps, different opinions among the antient 


the Egyptians and in the Eaſt, and was communicated by tradition 
to the Greeks, that matter, or chaos, exiſted ete: -nally with God, 
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forth from him, and the viſible world aroſe into exiſtence. This 


0 
122 OF THE FABULOUS PHILOSOPHY Book II. 
The firſt matter, containing the ſeeds of all future being, exiſted 
from eternity with God. At length, the divine energy upon matter 
produced a motion among its parts, by which thoſe of the fame 
kind were brought together, and thoſe of a different kind were 
ſeparated, and by which, according to certain wiſe laws, the various 
forms of the material world were produced. The fame energy of 
emanation gave exiſtence to animals and men, and to gods who 
inhabit the heavenly bodies, and various other parts of nature. 
D Among men, thoſe who poſſeſs a larger portion of the divine nature 
than others, are hereby impelled to great and beneficent actions, and 
afford illuſtrious proofs of their divine original, on account of which, 
they are after death raiſed to a place among the gods, and become 
: objects of religious worſhip. 1 
- Upon the bake of theſe notions, it is eaſy to conceive, that hs 
whole mythological ſyſtem, and all the religious rites and myſteries 
of the Greeks, might be founded. 
Before we take our leave of the writers of Greek fables, we 
muſt add a few words concerning Epimenides and Homer. 
EPIMENIDES was a Cretan *, of whom many marvellous fables 
are related. It is faid, that going, by his father's order, in ſearch 
of a ſheep, he laid himſelf down in a cave, where he fell aſleep, 
and flept for fifty years. Another idle ſtory told of this Cretan is, 
that he had a power of ſending his ſoul out of his body, and recall- 
inz it, at pleaſure. It is added, that he had familiar intercourſe 
With the gods, and poſſeſſed the powers of prophecy. During a 
plague in Attica, the Athenians ſent for him to perform a ſacred 
luſtration, in conſequence of which it is ſaid, that the gods were 
appeaſed, and the plague ceaſed. He is reported to have lived, 
after his return to Crete, to the age of 157 years?. We probably 
owe moſt of theſe tales to the Cretans, who were, to a proverb, 
famous for their powers of IRR All that is credible con- 


Laert. J. i. § 109. Val. Max, I. Vi. S. 13. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. vii. c. 52. 


Suidas. 
bd Plut, Solon. et anſe ni, &c. Pauſanias in Att. p. 35. Plato de Leg. I. it, p. 642. 


Strabo, l. x. 479. Titus 1. 13. 
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cerning Epimenides is, that he was a man of ſuperior talents, 


who pretended to intercourſe with the gods, and, to ſupport his 


pretenſions, lived in retirement upon the ſpontaneous productions 
of the earth, and practiſed various arts of impoſture. Perhaps, in 
his hours of pretended inſpiration, he had the art of appearing 
totally inſenfible and entranced, which would eafily be miſtaken, 
by ignorant ſpectators, for a power of diſmiſſing and recalling his 


ſpirit, Solon, in whoſe time the luſtration above mentioned was 
performed, ſeems to have been no ſtranger to the true character 


of Epimenides; for we find, that he greatly diſapproved of the 
conduct of the Athenians in employing him to perform this cere- 
mony. Divine honours were paid him, after his death, by the 


ſuperſtitious Cretans. He has no other claim to be mentioned 
among philoſophers, except that he wrote a theogony, and other 
poems concerning religious myſteries *, 
The immortal HOMER flouriſhed before any other poet, Whoſe 
- writings are now extant. The time of his birth, after all that 


has been written to aſcertain it, is ſtill diſputed. It is probable 
that he lived about goo years before the Chriſtian era. Many 
cities and countries have contended for the honour of having 


given birth to this illuſtrious genius, which Varro has brought 


together into the following verſe: 
Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamin, Chius, Argus, Athenæ. 


Homer paſſed a wandering life, reciting his verſes at public and 


private feſtivals. His writings are come down to the preſent time 


entire. His Iliad and Odyſſey are the eternal monuments of his 
fame. Beſides theſe, the Batrachomyomachia, or Battles of the 
Frogs and Mice, and ſeveral hymns, are commonly aſcribed to him“. 
It was cuſtomary among the Greeks, for certain perſons, who 


from their employment were called Rhapſodiſts, to recite verſes, 


« Plut. Conv. Sept. Ariſtot. Rhet. I. ili. c. 1). 
» Aul, Gell. 1. iii. c. 1 1. xvii. 21. Suidas. Clem. Alex. Str. i. p. 327. 
Fabr. Bibl. Gr. vol. i. p. 253. Kuſter. Hiſt, Hom, Francf. 1696. 
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chiefly thoſe of Homer, at feſtivals, and i in the public theatres, hold- 
ing in their hand a branch of laurel*. Theſe recitations were not 
intended merely for amuſement, but for the purpoſe of diſſeminating 
principles of wiſdom and virtue. It was for this reaſon that the 
celebrated legiſlators, Lycurgus and Solon, encouraged theſe public 
recitals, and that, in many cities, ſtatues of Homer were erected, and 
divine honours were paid to his memory. 
Without detailing the extravagant encomiums paſſed upon Homer 
by ſome of his panegyriſts, who have ſuppoſed him a perfect maſter 
of ſciences and arts, and called him the prince of philoſophers; and, 
without adopting the fanciful notion of Juſtin Martyr, who ſup- 
poſed, that Homer borrowed many things from Moſes, and found, in 
his poems, the creation of the world, the tower of Babel, and the 
devils caſt out of heaven, it muſt be allowed that he poſſeſſed as much 
knowledge as was to be expected from an individual at the period 
in which he lived. But his works were written merely as a diſplay 
of poetical genius, without any deſign of delivering precepts of 
religion, philoſophy, or the arts, farther than as they incidentally 
aroſe from his ſubject. Nothing therefore can be more abſurd, than 
the attempts of ſome critics, who have poſſeſſed more learning and 
ſcience than taſte, to reſt the merit of Homer upon the extent of 
his knowledge. An antient encomiaſt upon Homer, proves him 
to have poſſeſſed a perfect knowledge of nature, and to have been 
the author of the doctrine of Thales and Xenophanes, that water is 
the firſt principle of all things, from his having called Oceanus the 
parent of nature; and infers, that he was acquainted with Empedo- 
cles' doctrine of friendſhip and diſcord, from the viſit which Juno 
pays to Oceanus and Thetis to ſettle their diſpute : becauſe Homer 
repreſents Neptune as ſhaking the earth, he concludes him to have 
been well acquainted with the cauſes of earthquakes; and becauſe he 
ſpeaks of the Great Bear as never touching the g he makes 
him an eminent aſtronomer. 
The truth is, the knowledge of nature, which poetry deſcribes, is 


. Suda, lian. 8 Hiſt. 1, 12. e. 48, Cuperi Diſſ. Hom. Amſt. 1683. 
.» Galzl Opps Mythol. p. 283. 
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very different from that which belongs to the philoſopher. It 
would be eaſy to prove, from the beautiful ſimiles of Homer, that 
he was an accurate obſerver of natural appearances; and to ſhow 
from his delineation of characters, that he was intimately acquainted 
with human nature. But he is not, on this account, to be ranked 
with natural philoſophers or moraliſts. Much pains have been 
taken to prove, that Homer expreſſes juſt and ſublime conceptions 
of the divine nature. And it will be acknowledged, that in ſome 


paſſages, he ſpeaks of Jupiter in language which may not improperly be 


| applied to the Supreme Deity. But, if the whole fable of Jupiter, as 


it is repreſented in Homer, be fairly examined, it will be very evi- 
dent, either that he had not juſt conceptions of the divine nature, or 
that he did not mean to expreſs them in the portrait which he has 
drawn of the ſon of Saturn, the huſband of Juno, and the preſident 
of the council of Olympus. It. would ſurely have been too great a 


monopoly of perfection, if the firſt 859 in the world had alſo been 


the firſt R 


% Vidend, Burnet. Arch. Ek . Cudworth, c. iv. "Ts Budd, Anh. Phil, 


Diſſ. ii. Eſchenbach, in Epigeni de Poeſi Orph. H. Steph. Poeſ. Phil. Fragm. 
Huet. Dem. p. iv. c. 8. Nat. Com. l. iv. c. 6. Rhodigen. Lect. vii. Steuchus 


Eugbin. de Peren. Phil. l. ix. Bochart. G. Sac. p. i. I. i. c. 2. Buddæi Obſ. Hal. 
t. vi. Obſ. 29. Borrich. de Poet. Diſſ. Lambec. Prod. p. 168. Naudzi Apolog. c. 9. 
Potter. Arch. Gr. 1. ii. p. 246. Malala Hiſt. Chron, p. 88. Baſnage Hiſt. des Juils, 
t. Iv. c. 4. Warb. Div. Leg. l. ii. $4. Petit. Obſ. Miſc. c. xii. Clerici Hiſt. 
Med. p. i. I. ii. Cuper. de Conſecr. Homeri, Amft. 1683. Kuſter. Hom, Hiſt. 
Cr. 1696. Dodwel de Cyclis Græc. Diſſ. 3. Le Clerc. Bib. Choiſ. t. xxii. 1 5 244. 
Stollii Dill, de Hom, Rechenberg de Theol. Hom. Lips. 1679. 
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OF THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OP THE GREEKS, 


N what manner poetry, muſic, and fable, were employed for the 
- purpoſes of civilization, at the period when Greece was firſt 
peopled, has been already ſhewn. 

One principal end of the religious rites and myſteries, which the 

firſt founders of the Grecian ſtates introduced, was, unqueſtionably, 

the ſupport of civil authority : and the management of the affairs of 
religion, and of thoſe of government, were, at firſt, in the ſame hands. 

But afterwards, in the more ſettled ſtate of ſociety, religion was ſo far 

ſeparated from policy, that its doctrines and ceremonies were com- 

mitted to the charge of prieſts; and the inſtitution of laws, and the 
regulation of manners, were entruſted to men, whoſe ſuperior 
wiſdom and public ſpirit qualified them for the offices of legiſlation 
and magiſtracy. Thoſe who, at this period, took the charge of 
public affairs, ſerved their country not only by inſtituting wiſe and 
talutary laws, but by exhibiting an example of virtuous manners, and 
by inculcating, in their daily converſation, uſeful maxims and pre- 
cepts of morals. On theſe accounts they obtained the appellation 
of Wiſe Men. In treating of the philoſophy of this period, which 
may properly be called the Political Philoſophy of Greece, we are, 
then, to conſider, not the refined ſpeculations of contemplative 
minds, but the practical wiſdom of men employed in active life. 
Among the numerous legiſlators of Greece (under which appella- 
tion is included, on account of the Grecian colonies that ſettled 
there, the eaſtern fide of Italy, ſince called Magna Grecia one of 
thoſe, who firſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their wiſdom and au- 
thority, was ZALEVCUs, the founder of the Locrian ſtate. He was 
of obſcure birth, and, in his youth, lived in ſervitude, in the capacity 
of 
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him his freedom, and, at length, raiſed him to the government. 
The laws which he framed were ſevere; but they were ſo well 


adapted to the fituation and manners of the Locrians, that their 


conſtitution was, for ſeveral ages, highly celebrated*. So rigorous 
was the diſcipline of Zaleucus, that he prohibited the uſe of 
wine, except in caſes where it was preſcribed as a medicine, and or- 


dained, that adulterers ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs of their 
eyes. When his own ſon had ſubjected himſelf to this penalty, in 
order at the ſame time to preſerve the authority of the laws, and 


ſhew ſome degree of paternal lenity, he ſhared the puniſhment with 


the offender, and, that he micht only be deprived of one eye, ** 
mitted to loſe one of his owne. 


The firſt legiſlator of Athens was TzxIPTOLOMUS, who 1 | 
to have received his laws from Ceres. Theſe becoming obſolete, 
or being found inſufficient for the regulation of the ſtate, DRAco, 


about the thirty-ninth Olympiad, inſtituted a new code of laws, ſo 


exceedingly rigorous, that they were ſaid to have been written with 
blood. The ſeverity of this diſcipline was afterwards, in ſome 
meaſure, relaxed by SoLoN, who, in the forty-ſixth Olympiad, on 
the baſis of the Egyptian and Cretan laws, framed an intirely new 


conſtitution, to which Athens was principally indebted for its 
ſubſequent glory *. 


The republic of Sparta was eſtabliſhed, about the beginning 
of the Olympiads, by the celebrated legiſlator LycurGus. His 
inſtitutions were chiefly adapted to cheriſh thoſe hardy virtues, 
which form the military character. He committed no laws to 


writing, but iſſued them forth, as the edits of Apollo, from the 


oracle at Delphos, to be committed to memory, and to be carried 


Clem. Alex. Strom. I. i. p. 309. Suidas. Valer, Max. 1. ii. & vi. 259. Diod. 


Sic. I. xii. p. 84. Laert. I. viii. § 16. Senec. Ep. go. Strabo, 1. vi. p. 259, 
» Athenzus, I. x. p. 429. lian. Var. Hiſt, I. ii. c. 37. 
© Ib. c. 24. Stobæi Serm. 39. 


4 Porphyr. de Abſtin. 1. iv. p. 437. Plutarch in Solon. Ariſtot. Polit, 1. ii. c. 10. 
Rhet. |. ii. c. 23. 


* Plut, & Laert. Solon, Fabr. B. Gr. v. i, p. 528. 
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of a ſhepherd. But his extraordinary abilities and merit obtained 
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128 OF THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY Book II. 
into execution by the regal power; a device, which not only ſerved 
to eſtabliſh their authority, but gave the magiſtrate an eaſy op- 
portunity of making ſuch future alterations or additions, as the 
ſtate of public affairs might require. The laws of Lycurgus were 
delivered in verſe, accompanied with muſic, by Thales the Cretan, 
Tyrtzeus, Terpander, and others“. 

Both Solon and Lycurgus derived great aflifiance; 1 in their political 
inſtitutions, from the laws of Crete, which were inſtituted by 
Rhadamanthus and Minos, two illuſtrious legiſlators, who pretended 
to have received their laws from Jupiter. Near the chief city of Crete 
were the caverns of Ida, ſacred to Jove and other divinities, where 
the Cretan lawgivers and prieſts were ſuppoſed to receive in- 
ſtructions from the gods“. 

Next to the early legiſlators of See the praiſe of civil and 
moral wiſdom is aſcribed to ſeveral eminent men, commonly known 
by the name of the SEVEN WISE MEN of Greece. Their hiſtory, 
which was, probably, at firſt, plain and fimple, has been rendered 
obſcure and uncertain by traditionary reports. The incident which 
firſt gave occaſion to the appellation 1s thus related. 

In dee third year of the forty-ninth Olympiad, it l that cer- 
tain youths of Ionia, purchaſing from a fiſherman of Miletus a large 
draught of fiſh, which he had brought to ſhore, found in the net a 
golden tripod of great value. Upon this, a diſpute aroſe between the 
fiſherman and the purchaſers; the former maintaining, that he had 
only fold them the capture of fiſh, the latter aſſerting that they 

had bought the chance of the draught, whatever it might be. 
The queſtion was referred to the citizens of Miletus, who were 
of opinion, that on ſo extraordinary an affair the Delphic oracle 
ſhould be conſulted. The anſwer of the oracle was, To the Wiſeſt. 
In obedience to this anſwer, the Mileſians unanimouſly adjudged 
the tripod to Thales. Thales modeſtly declined the honour intend- 


2 Plutarch. Lycurg, Strabo, l. X. p. 480, Dod. Sic. |. i. p.48. Labamils, e. i. 
p. 497. Polyæn. Strat. I. i. p. 16. od, KY. 57. Plato de Leg. I. i. Ariſt. 
Pol. I. ii. c. 7. Juſt, ex Trog. l. iii. c. 2. Bayle. | 

d Strabo, I. x. p. 467. 
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ed him by his fellow citizens, and ſent the tripod to Bias, a wiſe- 


man of Priene: from him it was paſſed on through ſeveral hands 
till it came to Solon, the Athenian legiſlator, who, judging that 


the character of THE wisEsT could not properly belong to any 


human being, ſent the prize of wiſdom to ies arr to be dedicated 
to Apollo . | 

An air of fable hangs upon this tory; and its circumſtances are 
differently related by different writers. It is more probable, that, 
in ſome public aſſembly, a tripod was propoſed as an honorary prize 
to the man who ſhould recite, in verſe*, the moſt excellent maxims 
of political and moral wiſdom, and that the ſages, who engaged 
in this generous conteſt, afterwards agreed to dedicate the prize 
to Apollo. This conjecture is confirmed by a paſſage in Plato's 
Protagoras, which relates, that the wiſe men of this period, who 


employed themſelves in framing | conciſe ' precepts and maxims 


for the conduct of life, ſometimes met together, and agreed to ſend. 
ſach ſentences as were thought moſt valuable to Delphos, to be 


inſcribed in the temple. It was perhaps owing to this circumſtance, 
that Apollo is ſaid by the antients to have been the author of 
the procopt; KNOW THYSELF. 


——— E. cælo deſcendit, IT 801 o Joys, on 


Trivial as the kind of merit, upon which the immortal fame 
of theſe ſages has been raiſed, may at preſent appear, it is caſy 
to conceive, that in the infancy of civilization, when there were 
few writings and little knowledge, and when the reaſonings of 
ſyſtematic philoſophy were ſcarcely known, juſt obſervations on life 
and manners, uſeful precepts of morals, ſmart repartees, and ingeni- 
ous ſolutions of perplexing queſtions, expreſſed in conciſe language, 
and often in verſe, night become real mr of NOR: = Plain 


. 1 xort. L bo 8 22—29. Val. Max, 1. i. 928. viii. $ 1. Athen, 1, ii. p. 37. 
Plut. in Solon. 


» Laert. I. i. $ 35, 61, 68. i I. xv. p. ag Aul, Gell. 1. xvii. 5 
* Juv. I. xi. v. 27. 
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130 OF THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY Boox I. 
good ſenſe, and practical 1 8 had not then been caught to give 
way to uſeleſs ſubtleties *.. 

The names, commonly included under the Appellation of the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece, are, Thales, Solon, Chilo, Pittacus, Bias, 
Cleobulus, and Periander. Thales, having attempted to unite 
ſpeculative {ſcience with practical wiſdom, will be entitled to particular 
notice, as one of the fathers of the Grecian philoſophy, in our ſubſe- 
quent hiſtory of the Ionic ſet. Of the reſt, we ſhall here re- 
late the moſt intereſting particulars which remain, as far as re- 
ſpects the ſubject of philoſophy. _ 
| SoLoN? was born at Salamis, of Athenian parents, who were 
deſcended, from Codrus. His father leaving little patrimony, he 
had recourſe to merchandiſe for his ſubſiſtence. He had, however, 

a greater thirſt after knowledge and fame, than after riches, and 
made his mercantile voyages ſubſervient to the increaſe of his 
intellectual treaſures. He very early cultivated the art of poetry, 
and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of moral and civil wiſdom. When 
the Athenians, tired out with a long and troubleſome war with the 
Megarenſians, for the recovery of the iſle of Salamis, prohibited any 
one, under pain of death, to propoſe the renewal of their claim 
to that iſland, Solon, thinking the prohibition diſhonourable to 
the ſtate, and finding many of the younger citizens deſirous to 
revive the war, feigned himſelf mad, and took care to have the 
report of his infanity ſpread through the city. In the mean 
time, he compoſed. an elegy, adapted to the ſtate of public affairs, 
which he committed to memory. Every thing being thus pre- 
pared, he fallied forth into the market place, with the kind of cap 
on his head which was commonly worn by fick perſons, and, 
| aſcending the herald's ſtand, he delivered, to a numerous crowd, 
his lamentation for the deſertion of Salamis. The verſes were 
heard with general applauſe; and Piſiſtratus ſeconded his advice, 
and urged the people to renew the war. The decree was im- 


® Cic. de Amic. c. 3. Laert. 1 i. 778 
v Plut. in Solon. Laert. I. i. & 45, &. Max. Tyr. Diff. 30. Aul. Gell. I. ii. 


Go . Pauſan. Att. c. 16. Alian. l, xili. Ce 16. 
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mediately repealed; the claim to Salamis was reſumed; and the 
conduct of the war was committed to Solon and Piſiſtratus, who, 
by means of a — defeated the Megarenſians, and recovered 
Salamis. 

The popularity which Solon acquired by this tranſaction at 
Athens, was afterwards extended through Greece, in conſequence 
of a ſucceſsful alliance which he formed among the ſtates, in de- 
fence of the temple at Delphos, againſt the Cirrhzans. 

At length, when diſſentions in Athens between the rich creditors 
and their poor debtors had riſen to a dangerous height, and ſeemed 


to threaten general confufion, fo that it became neceſſary to intruſt 


ſome man of approved integrity and ability with full authority to 
attempt the cure of theſe public diſorders, Solon was, by unanimous 


conſent, honoured with this important charge, and, in the third 
year of the forty-fixth Olympiad*, was created Archon, with the united 


powers of ſupreme legiſlator and magiſtrate. He executed his 
commiſſion with ſo much wiſdom and firmneſs, that he not only 
reſtored harmony between the rich and the poor, but brought 
the ſtate, which had relaxed from its antient diſcipline, under the 
reſtriction of new inſtitutions. He cancelled the debts which had 
proved the occaſion of ſo much oppreſſion; and ordained that, 
in future, no creditor ſhould be allowed to ſeize the body of the 
debtor for his ſecurity. He made a new diſtribution of the people, 
inſtituted new courts of judicature, and framed a judicious code 
of laws, which afterwards became the bafis of the laws of the 
twelve tables in Rome*. The fame, which Solon acquired by 
this eſtabliſhment, reached the moſt diſtant parts of the world, 
and, as we have ſeen, brought Anacharſis and Toxaris from Scythia 
to become acquainted with his wiſdom. 

At the opening of this new plan of government, Solon was 
every day viſited by perſons, who were deſirous, either to propoſe 
queſtions concerning the meaning and application of his laws, or 
to ſuggeſt farther corrections and improvements. Finding theſe 


R E. 504. » Liv, 1. iii. c. Zr. 
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importunities troubleſome, he determined to make his eſcape from 
the difficult ſituation in which he was placed, and to leave his 
laws to their own natural operation. For this purpoſe he obtained 
permiſſion from the ſtate to travel. His firſt voyage was to Egypt. 
Here he became acquainted with ſeveral of the more eminent 
prieſts of Heliopolis and Sais, by whom he was inſtructed in the 
Egyptian philoſophy. One of his preceptors, boaſting of the 
antiquity of the Egyptian wiſdom, faid to him, © Solon, Solon, you 
Greeks are always children; you have not an old man among 
you.” From Egypt he failed to Cyprus, where he formed an 
intimate friendſhip with Philocyprus, one of the princes of the 
iſland, and aſſiſted him in founding a new city. 

It is alſo related, that he viſited Crœſus, king of Lydia, and that, during 
the interview, the following intereſting converſation paſſed between 
them. Crœſus, after entertaining his gueſt with great ſplendor, 
and making an oſtentatious diſplay of the magnificence of his 
palace, deſirous to extort from Solon expreſſions of admiration which 
he did not ſeem inclined to beſtow, aſked him, whom, of all man- 
kind, he eſteemed moſt happy ? Solon anſwered, Tellus, the 
Athenian.” Crœſus, ſurprized that Solon ſhould name any other 
man in preference to himſelf, requeſted to be informed of the 
grounds of this judgment. © Tellus,” replied Solon, © was deſcend- 
ed from worthy parents, was the father of virtuous children, whom 
every one reſpected, and, at laſt, fell in an engagement in which, 
before he expired, he ſaw his country victorious.” Crœſus, flattering 
himſelf that he ſhould at leaſt obtain the ſecond place, in Solon's 
judgment, among the fortunate, inquired, whom, next to Tellus, he 
thought moſt happy? Solon, in return, faid, two youths of Argos, 
Cleobis and Biton, who while they lived were univerſally admired 
tor their fraternal affection to each other, and for their dutiful be- 
haviour to their mother; and who, after they had given an illuſ- 
trious example of filial piety, expired without ſorrow or pain. Crœſus, 
mortified to find the condition of a private citizen of Athens or Ar- 
gos preferred to his own, could no longer refrain from aſking Solon, 
whether he 12 meant wholly to 9 him from the number of the 


happy? 


. JJ / © - tg 
happy ?  Solen's reply i is a memorable proof of his wiſdom : © The 
events of future life are uncertain ; he who has hitherto been pro- 
ſperous may be unfortunate to-morrow: let no man therefore be pro- 
nounced happy before kis death.” This: obſervation made fo deep 
an impreſſion upon. the mind of Craſus, that when afterwards, 
experiencing a reverſe of fortune, he became a priſoner to Cyrus, 
and was brought forth to be put to death, he cried out, O Solon! 
Solon!“ Cyrus i inquiring into the meaning of the exclamation, 
Crœſus informed him of what had formerly paſſed between himſelf 
and Solon. The conſequence was, that Cyrus, ſtruck with the 
wiſdom of Solon's remark, ſet Crœſus at liberty, and treated him 
with all the reſpect: due to his former greatneſs, —The ſtory is at- 
tended with ſome chronological difficulties; but it is ſo conſonant to 
the character of Solon, and ſo admirable an example of the moral 
wiſdom of theſe times, that we could not perſuade ourſelves to 8 


. 
Solon died in the iſland of Cyprus about the Schtieth year 


of his age. Statues were erected to his memory, both at Athens 
and Salamis. His thirſt after knowledge continued to the laſt : 
« I grow old,” faid he, © learning many things.” Among the apo- 
thegms and precepts. which have been acne to Solon, are the 
tollowing: 

Laws are like cobwebs, that entangle the weak, but are broken 
through by the ſtrong. He who has learned to obey, will know how 
to command. In all things let reaſon be your guide. Diligently con- 
template delle things. In every thing that you: do, CONSIDER 
"THE END- 

Catia, one of the e e Ephori, was celebrated both 
for his probity, and his penetration. He executed the offices of 
magiſtracy with ſo much uprightneſs, that in his old age, he ſaid, 
that he recollected nothing in his public conduct which gave him 
regret, except that, in one inſtance, he had endeavoured to ſcreen a 


friend from puniſnment That kind of ſagacity, Which enables a 


2 Plutarch in Solon. Laert. 1. i. $45. Val. Max. l. viii. c. 1. Demoſthen. de 
falſa Leg. Pauſan. Attic. Alian. I. vil, c. 9. Aul. Gell. 1. ii. c. 12. Herod. I. i. 
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man, from the contemplation of preſent cireumſtances and events, 


to predict what will happen in future, he eſteemed the higheſt at- 
tainment of wiſdom. He liyed to a great age, and, at laſt, expired, 
through exceſs of joy, in the arms of his ſon, when he returned 
victorious from the Olympic games. The moſt valuable of his pre- 


cepts and maxims are theſe : 


Three things are difficult ; to keep a ſecret; to hear an 1njury 


| patiently; and to ſpend leiſure well. Viſit your friend in mis- 


fortune, rather than in proſperity. Never ridicule the unfortunate. 


Think before you ſpeak. Do not deſire impoſſibilities. Gold is 
tried by the touchſtone, and men are tried by gold. Honeſt loſs is 


preferable to ſhameful gain; for, by the one, a man is a ſufferer but 
once; by the other, always. In converſation make uſe of no violent 
motion of the hands; in walking, do not appear to be always upon 
buſineſs of life or death ; for rapid movements indicate a kind of 
phrenzy. It you are great, be condeſcending ; for it is better to be 


loved than to be feared. * no evil of the dead. Reverence the 


aged. Know THYSELF.* : 

Chilo, according to Laertius, was an od man in the S decent 
Ohmpiad 

PiTTACUs, of Mytelene i in Leſbos, was born in the thirty-ſecond 


Olympiad. Having obtained popularity among his countrymen, by 


ſucceſsfully oppoſing the tyrant Melancher, he was entruſted with the 


command of a fleet, in a war with the Athenians, concerning ſome 


territory which they had ſeized in the iſland. In the courſe of this 
war, he challenged the Athenian commander, Phryno, a man of un- 


common ſize and ſtrength, to ſingle combat. Providing himſelf 


with a net, which he concealed under his buckler, he took the firſt 
opportunity, during the encounter, to throw it over the head of his 
antagoniſt, and by this means gained an eaſy victory. From that 
time he was held in high eſteem among the Mytelenians, and en- 
truſted with ſupreme power in the ſtate. Among other valuable 


preſents, his countrymen offered him as much of the lands, which 


= Laert. 1. ii. & 68—74. Aul. Lok . i. e. 3. Herodot. . i. p. kat Plin. Hift, 
Nat. I. vii. $32, B. C. 570. B. C. 650. 
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had been recovered from the Athenians, as he choſe; but he only 
accepted of fo much as he could meaſure by a fingle caſt of a Ja- 
velin : and one half of this ſmall portion he afterwards dedicated to 
Apollo, faying concerning the remainder, that the half was better 
than the whole. He ſhewed great moderation in his treatment of 
his enemies, among whom one of the moſt violent was the poet 
Alczus, who frequently made Pittacus the object of his ſatire. Find- 
ing it neceſſary to lay ſevere reſtrictions upon drunkenneſs, to which 

the Lefbians were particularly addicted, Pittacus paſſed a law, which 
ſubjected offenders of this claſs to. double puniſhment, for any crime 
committed in a ſtate of intoxication. When he had eſtabliſhed ſuch 
regulations in the iſland, as promiſed to ſecure its peace and pro- 
ſperity, he voluntarily refigned his power, and retired into private 
life. The following maxims and e tag are aſcribed to Pitta- 
cus: 

The firſt office of prudence i is to foreſee threatening misfortunes, 
and prevent them. Power diſcovers the man. Never talk of your 
ſchemes before they are executed; leſt, if you fail, to accompliſh 
them, you be expoſed to the double mortification of diſappointment 
and ridicule. Whatever you do, do it well. Do not that to your 
neighbour, which you. would take ill from him. Be WATCHFUL 
FOR OPPORTUNITIES .. 

Bias, of Priene in Ionia, 3 the name and honours of a 
wiſe man, chiefly by his generoſity and public ſpirit, which endeared 
him to his countrymen. Several young female captives from Meſ- 
ſene having been brought to Priene, Bias redeemed them, and edu- 
cated them as his own daughters; after which he reſtored them, 
with a dowry, to their parents. He ſet a much greater value upon 
the treaſures of the mind, than upon the gifts of fortune. During an 
invaſion, whilſt every one about him was collecting his moſt va- 
luable effects, and W for . one of his friends, obſerving 
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with ſurprize that he took no pains to preſerve any thing, aſked 
him the reaſon : Bias replied, < I carry all my treaſures with me.” 
The following are ſome of the remains of his ſententious wiſdom: 

It is a proof of a weak and diſordered mind to deſire impoflibili- 
ties. The greateſt infelicity is, not to be able to endure misfortunes 
patiently, Great minds alone can ſupport a ſudden reverſe of 
fortune, The moſt pleaſant ſtate is, to be always gaining. Be not 
unmindful of the miſeries of others. If you are handſome, do hand- 
ſome things; if deformed, ſupply the defects of nature by your vir- 
tues. Be flow in undertaking, but reſolute in executing. Praiſe 
not a worthleſs man for the ſake of his wealth. Whatever good 
you do, aſcribe it to the gods. Lay in wiſdom as the ſtore for your 
journey from youth to old age, for it is the moſt certain poſſeſſion. 
Many men are diſhoneſt; therefore Love YOUR FRIEND. WITH 
CAUTION, FOR HE MAY HEREAFTER BECOME YOUR ENEMY *. 

CLEOBULUS, of Lindus in Rhodes, excelled all his contemporaries 
in bodily ſtrength and beauty. He viſited Egypt, in purſuit of wiſ- 
dom. Here he acquired great {kill in the ſolution of enigmas and 
obſcure queſtions; and it was for this that he was chiefly famous. 
His prudential maxims were: 

Be kind to your friends, that they may continue ſuch, and to your 
enemies, that they may become your friends. Happy is the family, 
where the maſter is more loved than feared. When you go abroad, 
conſider what you have to do; when you 'return home, what you 
have done. Marry among your equals, that you may not become a 
ſlave to your wife's relations. Be more deſirous to hear, than to 
ſpeak. AVOID EXCESS '. 

Of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, the laſt which remains to be 
mentioned is PERIANDER, of Corinth. He gave great oftence 
to his indolent and luxurious countrymen by the rigour of his 
diſcipline, and rendered himſelf obnoxious to the other Greek 
ſtates by changing the form of government in Corinth from an 


„ Laert, I. i. 82. Val. Max, I. iii. c. 3. vii. 2. Aul. Gell. I. v. c. 11. Cic. de 
Amicit. c. 60. Plut. Conv. vii. Ariſtot. Rhet. 1. ii. c. 13. Stobæus. Serm. 28. 
» Laert, I. i. $ 89. Athen. 1. x. Clem. Alex. Strom. l. iv. p. 523. 
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| ariſtocracy to a tyranny, or monarchy. Hence there is reaſon to 
ſuſpe& the accounts, which are given of this prince by Greek 
writers, of exaggeration and falſehood. It is acknowledged even 
by . thoſe who have moſt ſeverely cenſured him, that his political 
inſtitutions were juſt and uſeful, and that he was fond of the 
ſociety of wiſe and good men. The inſcription upon his tomb 
at Corinth, preſerved by Laertius, proves that his countrymen, 
after his death, honoured him as a wiſe and able ruler. Although 
he had, probably, no ſhare in the conteſt for the tripod which 
was to be given to The Wiſeft, there ſeems then no reaſon for 
excluding him from the place, which has been allotted him by 
tradition among the wiſe men of Greece. His political and moral 
wiſdom, and his poetical talents, were ſufficient, at that time, to 
entitle him to this honourable diſtinction. Among the moral 
ſentences aſcribed to Periander are the following: 
Let the prince, who would reign ſecurely, truſt rather to the 
affection of his ſubjects, than to the force of arms. Pleaſure is 
_ precarious, but virtue is. immortal. Conceal your misfortunes. 
Study to be worthy of your parents. THERE IS NOTHING WHICH | 
PRUDENCE CANNOT ACCOMPLISH*. Periander died in the fourth 
year of the forty-cighth Olympiad *, aged eighty years. 

Although hiſtorians have generally agreed to give theſe fages the 
appellation of the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, we are not to ſuppoſe, 
that there were not at this period many others, equal in merit, and 
perhaps not inferior in fame. Ing: theſe we muſt not omit to 
mention a ſage, 


Et pueris notum, et qui nondum ære lavanturs*, 


Esop, the celebrated fabuliſt, was probably by birth a Phrygian. 
It is related, that he was brought as a ſlave to Athens, where, 
under his maſter Dimarchus, he cultivated his genius, as far as 
the diſadvantages of his ſervile condition would permit; that he 
afterwards paſſed into the poſſeſſion of Rhodope, a celebrated 


« Laert. i. 9 95. Alian. l. xii. c. 35. Plut. Conviv. 1 Ki. p. 3. l. v. 
p. 202. Plato in Protagoram. Heraclides de Politiis, p. 17. Stobæi Serm. xxviii. 


B. C. 585. 
1 Well known to boys, and all the 1 train. 
Vor. I. . cCourtezan, 
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courtezan, who gave him his liberty; that, upon this, he reviſited 


Athens, and travelled from Greece into Egypt and Aſia; and that, b 
being ſent by Crœſus to Delphos, with a magnificent preſent of gold 


to Apollo, the Delphians quarrelled with him, and put him to death *. 
But theſe relations are obſcured by ſo many chronological inconſiſten- 
cies, that they deſerve little credit. Even Herodotus ſpeaks of idle 
ſtories, which had in his time been circulated concerning Eſop. 


It is probable that the particulars, which Plutarch relates of him, 
were gathered up from vague rumour, and were inſerted, in his 


g Converſation of the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, to fill up an amuſing 


narrative, without a ſtrict regard to hiſtorical truth or the laws 
of probability. In the fourteenth century, a monk, named Palanudes, 
wrote a life of Eſop; but his relation is unſupported by authorities, 
and has every internal mark of fiction. We can therefore aſſert 
nothing farther concerning Eſop, than that he was the author 


of many moral apologues, which were the foundation of that 


collection of fables, which, under his name, has, for ſo many ages, 
afforded entertainment and inſtruction to children. 
Beſides the teachers of moral wiſdom already enumerated, — 5 


were not wanting, at this period, others, who employed the 


art. of poetry in the ſervice of wiſdom and virtue. To this claſs 
may be referred moſt of the Greek poets of theſe early times, 
and efpecially the tragedians, who every where inculcate the 
pureſt principles of morality, and the preceptive poets, THE0GNIs 
of Megara, and PnocyLipes of Miletus, whoſe works, if the 
verſes which now bear their name be in any part genuine, have cer- 
tainly undergone much corruption and interpolation*. Both Phocy- 


lides and 3 flouriſhed about the fifty- eighth Olympiad *. 


Herodot. 1. ii. © I's Max. Tyr. Diſſ. 20. 28. Plutarch. Conv. Sept. et De. 
Sera Num. Vind. lian. l. x. c. 5. Xi, 5. Phedr, Fab. I. iii. Prol. Fabric. Bibl. 
Gr. v. i. p. 389. x. 533. 

d Fabric. Bibl. Gr. v. i. p. 432, 439. Suidas. 

* Vidend. Dufreſne Epiſt. de Efiz. Charond. Par. 1658. Spanhem. de Uſu Nu- 
miſm. t. 1. Diſſ. 7. Heuman. Act. Phil. v. ii. p. 494. Jonſius de Script. Hiſt. Phil. 
I. i. c. 8, 16, Voſſ. de Poet. Gr. c. 3. Budd. Sap. Vet. Meurſ. in Solon. Potter, 


Arch. Gr. I. i. e. 4. Vavaſor Exerc. de Diction. Ludic, Op. p. 4. Mezeriaci Vit. 


Efop. Burgis. 1630. apud Mem, de Lit. t. i. p. 90. et apud Eſopi Fab. Oxon. 1716 
Bayle. 
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OP THE YONTC SECT: 


ITHERTO we have ſeen philoſophy in its ſtate of infancy 
and childhood. We are now to obſerve its progrels i in that 
more advanced age, in which it paſſed from traditionary opinion, and 
ſententious wiſdom, to more accurate ſpeculations and reaſonings. 

The Greeks, always an ingenious and penetrating people, very 
early diſcovered a fondneſs for ſyſtematic philoſophy. Two emi- 
nent philoſophers aroſe among them, about the ſame period, who 
may be conſidered as the fountains from which philoſophy flowed, not 
only through Greece, but through all other countries in which 
the Greek language was ſpoken. Theſe gave riſe to diſtinct 
claſſes of philoſophers, who, becauſe they followed the tenets, and 
the method of philoſophifing, which had been received by ſome 
one maſter, and rejected all others, have been uſually denominated 
Skcers. One of theſe fathers of the $SECTARIAN PHILOSOPHY 
was THALEs, whom we have already ranked among the ſeven wiſe 
men of Greece. He began to philoſophiſe at Miletus in Ionia; 
and from his ſchool ſprung not only the Ionic ſect, but Socrates and 
his diſciples, from whom aroſe the ſeveral ſects of Academics, 
Cyrenaics, Eriſtics, Peripatetics, Cynics, and Stoics. The other 
was PYTHAGORAS the Samian, who not only founded the Pytha- 
gorean ſchool in Magna Grecia, but gave occaſion to the inſtitution 
of ſeveral other ſeas, particularly the Eleatic, the Heraclitic, the 
Epicurean, and the Pyrrhonic. The ſect founded by Thales, with 
all its branches, is called the Ionic School: the ſects immediately 
or more remotely derived from Pythagoras are called the ITALIC 
School*. In treating of the Sectarian philoſophy of Greece, we 


Laext-I i- 432 . 
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ſhall trace the riſe and progreſs of each of theſe char, beginning 
with the Ionic. 


The antients are generally agreed, in aſcribing the firſt introduction 


of a ſcientific methodof philoſophiting among the Greeks to Thales“ 
TuALEs was born at Miletus, in the firſt year of the thirty- fifth 
Olympiad. He was deſcended from Phenician parents, who had 
left their country, and ſettled at Miletus*. The wealth which he 
inherited, and his own ſuperior abilities, raiſed him to diſtinction 
among his countrymen, ſo that he was early employed in public 


abs, He choſe to continue in a ftate of celibacy, that he might 


avoid parental anxieties, and that he might be the more at liberty 
to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy. So great was his 


love of ſcience, that. he very ſoon reſigned every other occupation, 


and devoted himſelf to learning. He travelled to Crete, and after- 
wards to Egypt, in ſearch of wiſdom. 


tics to the prieſts of Memphis. But it is probable, that he was 
more indebted to his own ingenuity, than to their inſtructions : for, 

whilſt he was among them, he taught them, to their great aſtoniſh- 
ment, how to meaſure the height of their pyramids*, It cannot be 

tuppoſed that Thales could acquire much mathematical knowledge, 
from a people unable to ſolve this eaſy problem. Returning to Mi- 
letus with a high degree of reputation for wiſdom and learning, 
Thales became an object of general attention among his country- 
men, and his acquaintance was ſolicited by all who were deſirous of 


improving in knowledge, or ambitious of being ranked among philo- 
Theſe engagements did not, however, hinder him from 


ſophers. 


proſecuting his mathematical, aſtronomical, and metaphyſical ſtudies, 


And, though his attainments may be thought inconſiderable when 


they are compared with thoſe of later times, it ſhould be remembered 


, 
that the firſt truths in ſcience are the moſt important, and that great 


praiſe is due to thoſe who Giſcovered tem. With ſo much ardour 


F 


> Plut. de Plac. Phil, 1. i. c. 3. Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 635. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. i. 
c. 10. Apul. Florid. 1. iv, p. 368. ed Scriv. 
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Several writers affirm, that 


he was indebted for all his knowledge of philoſophy and mathema- 
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did Thales devote himſelf to ſcience, that, in order to become free 
from every. avocation, he gave up the care of his eſtate to his 
nephew. His cloſe attention to his ſtudies, and his acquaintance with 
nature, have given occaſion to ſeveral tales which deſerve little credit, 
among which may be reckoned the ſtory of his falling into a pit 
while he was gazing at the ſtars. He lived to the great age of ninety 
years, and died, mne mere infirmity, whilſt he v was attending the 
Olympic games“. 
Thales was not only famous for his Knowledge of nature and his 
mathematical learning, but for his moral and political wiſdom. 
Many ingenious aphoriſms and precepts are aſcribed to him, of 
which the following are a ſpecimen: 
Neither the crimes, nor the thoughts, of bad men are concealed 
from the gods. Health of body, a competent fortune, and a culti- 
vated mind, are the chief ſources of happineſs. Parents may expect 
from their children that obedience, which they themſelves paid to. 
their parents. Take more pains to correct the blemiſhes of the 
mind, than thoſe of the face. Stop the mouth of flander, by pru- 
dence. Be careful not to do that yourſelf, Which you blame in 
angeht 
Neither Thales, nor any of his ſucceſſors i in the firſt Tanks {chool, 
have left any written records of their doctrine. For information 

upon this ſubje& we are, therefore, obliged to have recourſe to later 

philoſophers. - Our beſt authorities are Plato and Ariſtotle : but the 

former diſtorted the ſyſtems of his predeceſſors, in order to bend 
them to his own; and the latter gave an imperfect and obſcure ac- 
count of antient opinions, that thoſe which he himſelf taught might 
appear the more valuable and original. The accounts given of this 
ſchool by Laertius, Plutarch, and other later writers © are too mo- 


Laert. Plut. Plac. Phil. 1. i. c. 3. & Solon. Platon. Theat. Pauſanias in Pho- 

cicis, c. 5. Ariſt. Pol, 1.1. c. 11. Piin, Hiſt, N. xviii. 20. Cyrill. contr, Jul. 1. i: 
p- 15. | 

» Laert. Stobei Serm. 203. 3 p- 7 1 

Vid. Burnet, Arch, Ph. I. i. c. 10. Morhoff. Polyh, ie Fei, 
Aquilianus de Plac, Phyſ. Vet. Phil. ante Ariſt. Venet. 1620. to. . 


dern 


coſmogoniſts expreſſed by the word Chaos, the notion annexed to 
which was, as we have ſhewn, a turbid and muddy maſs, from which 
all things were produced. Concerning the grounds of his opinion 
we have no ſatisfactory information. The reaſons which have been 


ed by vapours”, are mere conjectures, which were perhaps never 


thought of by Thales. 


ticularly the following ©: that God is the moſt antient being, who 


ſtreſs upon the teſtimony of Cicero, who fays, that Thales taught, 
| that water is the firſt principle of all things, and that God is that 
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dern to deſerve” implicit credit. We cannot therefore preſume to 


ſpeak with certainty concerning tie opinions of Thales. The fol- 


lowing account of his doctrine, is the reſult of a diligent compariſon 
of the repreſentations given by various antient writers. 

Thales held, that the firſt principle of natural bodies, or the firſt 
fimple ſubſtance from which all things in this world are formed, is 
water. By this he could not mean to aſſert, that water is the 
efficient cauſe of the formation of bodies, but merely, that this is the 


element from which they are produced. It is probable, that by 
the term Mater Thales meant to expreſs the ſame idea which the 


given, ſuch as that all animals and plants are produced and ſup- 
ported by moiſture, and the ſun and other celeſtial fires are nouriſh- 


It has been a ſubje& of much debate, whether Thales, beſides 
the paſſive principle in nature, which he called Water, admitted an 
intelligent, efficient cauſe. They who have maintained the affirma- 


tive have reſted their opinion upon ſundry aphoriſms concerning 
God, which are aſcribed by antient writers to this philoſopher, par- 


has neither beginning nor end; that all things are full of God; and 


that the world is the ben work of God. They alſo lay great 


mind which formed all things out of water. They who are of the 
contrary opinion? urge, that the antients (and among theſe Cicero him- 


z Ariſt. Met. I. i. c. 3. Eaert. . . $27, Plut. Pl. Ph. I. i. c. 7. Cic. de 
Nat. D. . . 10. 


> Laert. Plut. Ariſt. 1. c. Senec. Queſt, Nat. I. vi. c. 6. 


© Laert, I. i. F 35. Plut. Plac, Ph. I. ii. c. 1. Clem. Alex. Strown l. v. p. 594 
Nat. Deor. 1. c. 


- J. Thomas's Obſ. Hal, Lat. t. ii. Obb. 21. Bayle. 
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ſelf, though not very conſiſtently) aſcribe to Anaxagoras the honour of 


having firſt repreſented God as the intelligent cauſe of the univerſe ; 
and add, that the evidence in favour of Thales reſts only upon tra- 


ditional teſtimony, which may be oppoſed by other authorities“. 
Perhaps the truth is this; that Thales, though he did not expreſsly 
maintain an independent mind as the efficient cauſe of nature, ad- 


mitted the antient doctrine concerning God, as the animating prin- 
ciple or ſoul of the world. This ſuppoſition perfectly agrees with 
the language aſcribed to him concerning the deity, particularly that 


the world is animated, twbvye* ; and that all things are full of God. 


And this is not inconſiſtent with the notion, that water 1s the firſt 
principle in nature, if by the term principle we underſtand, not the 
agency which framed the world, but the firſt matter, from which it 


was produced*®. A principle of motion, wherever it exiſts, is, according 
to Thales, mind. Hence he taught, that the magnet, and amber, 
are endued with a ſoul, which is the cauſe of their attracting 
powers. The ſoul, in all beings (as Ariſtotle repreſents his doctrine) 


is a moving power having the cauſe of motion within itſelf, and is 


always in action. It was one of his tenets, that all nature is full of 
dæmons, or intelligences proceeding from God. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that theſe opinions might have been derived from the notion, 


that the deity is the ſoul of the world, and the ſource of all motion 
and intelligence. 


Concerning the material e Thales taught, that night exiſted 


before day; a doctrine which he probably borrowed from the Gre- 
cian theogonies, which placed Night, or Chaos, among the firſt di- 


vinities. He held, that the ſtars are fiery bodies; that the moon is 


an opaque body illuminated by the ſun, and that the earth is a 


| ſpherical body placed in the middle of the univerſe. 


In mathematics, Thales 1 is ſaid to have invented ſeveral * 
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mental propoſitions, which were afterwards incorporated into the 
elements of Euclid; particularly the following theorems: that a 
circle is biſected by its diameter; that the angles at the baſe of an 
iſoſceles triangle are equal; that the vertical angles of two interſectin g 
lines are equal; that, if two angles and one ſide of one triangle be 
equal to two angles and one fide of another triangle, the remaining 
angles and ſides are reſpectively equal; and that the angle in a ſemi- 
circle is a right angle*. Of his knowledge of the principles of 
menſuration, and conſequently of the doctrine of proportion, his in- 
ſtructions to the Egyptian prieſts (already mentioned) for finding the 
height of their pyramids, are a ſufficient proof. His method was 
this. At the termination of the ſhadow of the pyramid he erected a 
ſtaff perpendicular to the ſurface of the earth; and thus obtained 
two right angled triangles, which enabled him. to infer the ratio of 
the height of the pyramid to the length of its ſhadow, from the 
ratio of the height of the ſtaff to the length of its ſhadow ?. 
Aſtronomical, as well as canta {ſcience ſeems to have re- 
ceived conſiderable improvements from Thales. He was ſo well 
acquainted with the celeſtial motions, as to be able to predict an 
eclipſe; though probably with no great degree of accuracy with re- 
ſpect to time; for Herodotus, who relates this fact, only fays, that he 
foretold the year in which it would happen*. He taught the Greeks 
the diviſion of the heavens into five zones, and the ſolſtitial and 
equinoctial points, and approached fo near to the knowledge of the 
true length of the ſolar revolution, that he corrected their calendar, 
and made their year contain 365 days. 

Theſe few particulars, reſpecting the ſcientific diſcoveries and im- 
provements of, Thales, give us no unfavourable idea of the abilities 
and attainments of this father of the Grecian philoſophy. | 


5 Ti 14; 8 24, 26: "SOOT in Euclid. I. i. 
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The feeds of natural ſcience, which Thales had ſown, were 
ſucceſsfully cheriſhed in their growth by ANAxX1MANDER, who 
firſt taught philoſophy in a public ſchool, and is therefore often 
ſpoken of as the founder of the Ionic ſet. He was born in the 
third year of the forty-ſecond Olympud*. . Cicero calls him the friend 
and companion of Thales; whence it is probable, that he was a native 
of Miletus. That he was employed in inſtructing youth, may 
be inferred from an anecdote related concerning him; that, being 
laughed at for ſinging (that is, probably, reciting his verſes) ill, 
he ſaid, We muſt endeavour to ſing better, for the ſake of the 
boys.“ Anaximander was the firſt who laid aſide the defective method 
of oral tradition, and committed the principles of natural ſcience to 
writing. It is related of him, that he predicted an earthquake: 
but, that he ſhould have been able, in the infancy of knowledge, 


to do what 1s, at this day, beyond the reach of philoſophy, is in- 
credible. He lived ſixty- four years. 


The general doctrine of Anaximander, concerning nature and 
the origin of things, was, that infinity, 76 arèlgor, is the firſt principle 
of all things; that the univerſe, though variable in its parts, 
as one whole is immutable; and that all things are produced from 
Infinity, and terminate in it. What this philoſopher meant by in- 
finity, has been a ſubject of much controverſy; and the diſpute 
has produced many ingenious conjectures, which are, however, too 
feebly ſupported to merit particular notice. The moſt material 
queſtion is, whether Anaximander underſtood by infinity the material 
tubject, or the efficient cauſe, of nature. Plutarch aflerts* „the 
infinity of Anaximander to be nothing but matter. Ariſtotle explains 
it in the ſame manner“; and ſeveral modern writers adopt the 
fame idea. But neither Ariſtotle nor Plutarch could have any better 
ground for their opinion than conjecture. It is more probable, 
that Anaximander, who was a diſciple of Thales, would attempt 
B. C. 610. 
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to improve, than that he would entirely reject the doctrine of 
his maſter. If, therefore, the explanation, given above, of the ſyſtem 
of Thales be admitted, there will appear ſome ground for ſuppoſing, 
that Anaximander made uſe of the term infinity to denote the 

| humid maſs of Thales, whence all things aroſe, together with 
the divine principle by which he ſuppoſed it to be animated. This 
opinion is ſupported by the authority of Hermias who aflerts*, that 
Anaximander ſuppoſed an eternal mover or firſt cauſe of motion, 
prior to the humid maſs, or To uypor, of Thales. And Ariſtotle 
himſelf ſpeaks of the infinity of Anaximander as comprehending and 
directing all things. After all, however it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the doctrine of this philoſopher concerning the origin of nature is ſo 
obſcurely and variouſly related, that nothing can be determined, 
with certainty, upon this ſubject. 
There can be little doubt, that mathematics and aſtronomy were 
indebted to Anaximander. He framed a connected ſeries of geometri- 
cal truths, and wrote a ſummary of his doctrine. He was the firſt, 
who undertook to delineate the ſurface of the earth, and mark 
the diviſions of land and water, upon an artificial globe „ 
invention of the ſun- dial is aſcribed to him; but it is not likely 
8 mankind had remained, till this time, unacquainted with ſo 
ſeful an inſtrument, eſpecially conſidering how much attention had, 
in many countries, been paid to airvtiothy, and how early we read 
of the diviſion of time into hours. Herodotus, with much greater 
probability, aſcribes this invention to the Babylonians . Perhaps he 
made uſe of a gnomon in aſcertaining, more correctly than Thales had 
done, the meridian line, and the points of the ſolſtices. Pliny ſays“, 
that he firſt obſerved the obliquity of the ecliptic; but this cannot 
be true, if Thales was acquainted with the method of ee 
eclipſes, which ſuppoſes the knowledge of this obliquity. 
Other opinions aſcribed to Anaximander are, that the ſtars are 
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globular collections of air and fire, borne about in the e in 
which they are placed; that they are gods, that is, inhabited and 
animated by portions of the divinity; that the ſun has the higheſt 
place in the heavens, the moon the next, and the planets and fixed 
ſtars the loweſt; that the earth is a globe placed in the middle of the 
univerſe, and remains in its place; and that the ſun is twenty-eight 
times larger than the earth*. 

ANAXIMENES, a Mileſian, who was born about the fifty ſixth 


Olympiad *, was a hearer and companion of Anaximander. He 
followed the footſteps of his maſter, in his inquiries into the nature 
and origin of things, but not without attempting to caſt new light 
upon the ſyſtem. He taught, that the firſt principle of all things 
is Air, which he held to be infinite, or immenſe. Anaximenes, 
ſays Simplicius*, taught the unity and immenſity of matter, but 
under a more definite term than Anaximander, calling it air. He 
held air to be God, becauſe it is diffuſed through all nature, and is 
perpetually active. The air of Anaximenes is, then, a ſubtle 
ether, animated with a divine principle, whence it becomes the origin 
of all beings. In this ſenſe LaQtantius* underſtood his FS, oY 
for ſpeaking of Cleanthes as adopting the doctrine of Anaximenes, he 
adds, the poet aſſents to it, when he Ang : 


Tum pater omnipotens fæcundis imbribus ther *, & c. 


If, in the midſt of the great obſcurity hich hangs upon ks 
tenets of the firſt Tonic ſect, there be any ground for a probable 
opinion, we may aſcribe to Anaximenes the continuation of the 
doctrine of Thales and Anaximander, concerning the firſt principle 
of nature, with this difference only, that he ſuppoſed the divine 
energy to be reſident in air, or ether. Chiefly attentive, however, to 


i Plut. Plac, Ph. I. i. c. 7. ii. 15, 20, 22. iii, 10. Laert. Saas Fel: Ph. c. 25. 
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material cauſes, he was filent concerning the nature of the divine 


mand. 


Anaximenes is alſo ſaid to have taught, that all minds are air; 
that fire, water, and earth, proceed from it, by rarefaction or condenſa- 
tion; that the ſun and moon are fiery bodies, whoſe form is that of a 
circular plate ; that the ſtars, whichalſoare hery ſubſtances, are fixed in 
the heavens, as nails in a e plane; and chat the earth is 
a plane tablet reſting upon the air *. | 

ANAXAGORAs, of Clazomene, born in the firſt year of the 
ſeventieth Olympiad *, was a diſciple of Anaximenes. He inherited, 


from his parents, a patrimony, which might have ſecured him inde- 


pendence and diſtinction at home; but, ſuch was his thirft after 
knowledge, that about the twentieth year of his age, he left his 
country, without taking proper precautions concerning his eſtate, 
and went to reſide at Athens. Here he diligently applied himſelf to 


the ſtudy of eloquence and poetry, and was particularly converſant 


with the works of Homer, whom he admired as the beſt preceptor, 
not only in writing, but in morals. Engaging, afterwards, in ſpecu- 


lations concerning nature, the fame of the Mileſian ſchool induced 


him to leave Athens, that he might attend upon the public inſtruc- 


tions of Anaximenes. Under him he became acquainted with his 


doctrines, and thoſe of his predeceſſors, concerning natural bodies 
and the origin of things. So ardently did he engage in theſe en- 


quiries, TO he ſaid concerning himſelf, that he was born to con- 


template the heavens. Viſiting his native city, he found that, whilſt: 
he had been buſy in the purſuit of knowledge, his eſtate had run 
to waſte ; upon which he remarked, that to this ruin he owed his 
proſperity. One of his fellow citizens complaining that he, who 
was fo well qualified, both by rank and ability, for public offices, 
had ſhewn ſo little regard for his country, he replied; My firſt care is 


for ny country, pointing to heaven. After remaining for ſome years, 


at Miletus, he returned to Athens, and there taught philoſophy 
in private. Among his Paper were ſeveral eminent men, particu- 


4 Plut. Plac. Ph. I. i. c. 7. it. 11. iii. 10. Cic. Nat. D. i. 10. Ac. Queſt. I. iv. 
Suidas. Auguſt, de Civ. Dei. L vilt, c. 2, > B. C. 500, 
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larly the tragedian Euripides, and the orator and ſtateſman Pericles; 
to whom ſome add Socrates and Themiſtocles. 

The high degree of reputation which he had acquired, at len oth 
excited the jealouſy and envy of his contemporaries, and brought upon 
him a cruel perſecution. It is generally agreed, that he was thrown 
into priſon, and condemned to death; and that it was with difficulty 
that Pericles obtained from his judges the milder ſentence of fine 
and baniſhment ; but the nature of the charge alledged againſt him 
is variouſly repreſented. The moſt probable account of the matter 
is, that his offence was, the propagation of new opinions concern- 
ing the gods, and particularly, teaching that the ſun is an inanimate 
fiery ſubſtance, and conſequently not a proper object of worſhip. 
There can be no doubt, that Anaxagoras, who was indefatigable in 
his reſearches into nature, ventured, on many occaſions, to contradict 
and oppoſe the vulgar opinions and ſuperſtitions. It is related that 
he ridiculed the Athenian prieſts, for predicting an unfortunate event 
from the unuſual appearance of a ram which had but one horn; 
and that, to convince the people that there was nothing in the affair 
which was not perfectly natural, he opened the head of the animal, 
and ſhewed them, that it was ſo conſtructed, as neceſſarily to pre- 
vent the growth. of the other horn. Such offenſive freedoms as theſe 
were probably the cauſe of his perſecution... 

After his baniſhment, Anaxagoras paſſed. the remainder of his days 
at Lampſacus, where he employed himſelf in inſtructing youth, and 
obtained great reſpe& and influence among the magiſtrates and ci- 
tizens. Through his whole life he appears to have ſupported the 
character of a true philoſopher. Superior to motives of avarice and 
ambition, he devoted himſelf to the purſuits of ſcience ; and, in the 
midſt of the viciſſitudes of fortune, preſerved an equal mind. When 
one of his friends expreſſed regret on account of his baniſhment 
from Athens, he ſaid, It is not I who have loſt the Athenians, but 
the Athenians who have loſt me. Being aſked, juſt before his death, 
whether he wiſhed to be carried for interment to Clazomene, his na- 
tive city, he ſaid; It is unneceſſary; the way to the regions below is 
; every where alike open. In reply to a meſſage ſent him, at that 
time, 
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time, by the ſenate of Lampſacus, requeſting him to inform them, in 
what manner they might moſt acceptably expreſs their reſpect for his 
memory after his deceaſe, he ſaid; By ordaining that the day of my 
death be annually kept as a holiday in all the ſchools of Lampfacus. 
His requeſt was complied with, and the cuſtom remained for many 
centuries. He died about the age of leventy-two years. The in- 
habitants of Lampſacus expreſſed their high opinion of his wiſdom, 
by erecting. a tomb, on which yn inſcribed _ Mat 


Erbe N . eri regua . 
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It is alſo faid, that two altars were raiſed in honour of his memory, 
one dedicated to TRUTH, the other to MiNnD, an appellation which 
was given him on account of the doctrine which he taught concern- : 
ing the origin and formation of nature. 
1 material world was conceived by Anaxagoras to have origi- 
nated from a confuſed maſs, conſiſting of different kinds of parti- 
cles. Having learned in the Ionic ſchool, that bodies are compoſed 
of minute parts, and having obſerved in different bodies different, 
and fr᷑quently contrary, forms and qualities, he concluded, that the 
primary particles, of which bodies conſiſt, are of different kinds; 

and that the peculiar form and properties of cach body end 
upon the nature of that claſs of particles, of which it is chiefly com- 
poſed. A bone, for inſtance, he conceived to be compoſed of a 
great number of bony particles, a piece of gold, of golden particles ; 
and thus he ſuppoſed bodies of every kind to be generated from 
ſimilar particles, c Aclofuege le and to aſſume the character of thoſe 

particles. This 5 is thus exhibited, in the weng of poetry, 

by Lucretius * 


2 Laert. 1, ii. c. 6, &c. Suidas. Plato in Hippia Maj. Plut. in Pericle. Cic. 

Nat. D. I. i. c. 11. Tuſc. Q. vi. 24. 30% De Orat, , 0-2. Val. 
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Whoſe mind explored the paths of heav'nly truth. 
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— = Principium | rerum quam dicit Homwzomeriam ; ; 

Oſſa videlicet & pauxillis atque minutis 

Oſſibus; ſic et de pauxillis atque minutis 

Viſceribus viſcus gigni; ſanguenque creari 
Sanguinis inter ſe multis cocuntibus guttis; 
Ex aurique putat micis conſiſtere poſſe 
Aurum; et de terris terram concreſcere parvis; 
Ignibus ex ignem; humorem ex humoribus eſſe, 
Cætera conſimili fingit ratione, putatque * 


Notwithſtanding the difficulties and abſucdities which obviouſly at- 
tend this ſyſtem, the invention of it was a proof of the author's in- 
genuity, who doubtleſs had recourſe to the notion of ſimilar parti- 
cles, in hopes of obviating the objections which lay againſt the doc- 
trine of atoms, as he had received it from Anaximenes. 

But the moſt important improvement, which Anaxagoras made 
upon the doctrine of his predeceſſors, was that of ſeparating, in his 
ſyſtem, the active principle in nature from the material maſs upon 
which it acts, and thus introducing a diſtin& intelligent cauſe of all 
things*. The ſimilar particles of matter, which he ſuppoſed to be 
the baſis of nature, being without life or motion, he concluded that 
there muſt have been, from eternity, an intelligent principle, or in- 
finite mind, exiſting ſeparately from matter, which, having a power 

of motion within itſelf, firſt communicated motion to the material 
maſs, and, by uniting neee particles, produced the various 
forms of nature. 

That Anaxagoras maintained an infinite mind to be the author of all 
motion and life, is atteſted by many antient authorities. Plato 


. aſſerts, that Annan taught the exiſtence of « a dif- bp 


With Anaxagoras, great Nature's law 
Is ſimilarity; and every compound form 
Conſiſts of parts minute, each like the whole; 
And bone is made of bone, and fleſh of fleſh ; 
And blood, and fire, and earth, and maſſy gold, 
Are, in their ſmalleſt portions, {till the ſame. 
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poſing mind, the cauſe of all things Ng 6 5 Saxon li TE Ka mowoov 


&i]w;, Ariſtotle gives it as his doctrine, that mind is the firſt prin- 
ciple of all things, pure, ſimple, and unmixed ; that it poſſeſſes within 
itſelf the united powers of thought and motion; and that it gives 
motion to the univerſe, and is the cauſe of whatever is fair and pood*. 
Plutarch confirms this account of the doctrine of Anaxagoras, and 


ſhews wherein it differed from that of his predeceſſors. * The 
Tonic philoſophers,” ſays he, who appeared before Anaxagoras, 


made fortune, or blind neceſſity, that is, the fortuitous or neceſſary 
motion of the particles of matter, the firſt principle in nature; but 
Anaxagoras affirmed that a pure mind, perfectly free from all ma- 

terial concretions, governs the univerſe. From theſe and other 
concurrent teſtimonies it clearly appears, that Anaxagoras was the 
firſt among the Greeks who conceived mind as detached from matter, 
and as acting upon it with intelligence and deſign in the formation 
of the univerſe. The infinite mind, or deity, which his predeceſſors 
had confounded with matter, making them one univerſe, Anaxagoras 
conceived to have a ſeparate and independent exiſtence, and to be 
ſimple, pure intelligence, capable of forming the eternal maſs of mat- 


ter according to his pleaſure. Thus he aſſigned an adequate cauſe 


for the exiſtence of the viſible world. | 
Several doctrines are aſcribed to Anaxagoras, which might ſeem to 


indicate no inconſiderable knowledge of nature: ſuch as, that the 


wind is produced by the rarefaction of the air; that the rainbow 
is the effect of the reflection of the ſolar rays from a thick cloud, 
placed oppoſite to it like a mirror; that the moon is an opaque 
body, enlightened by the ſun, and an habitable region, divided into 
hills, Tales: and waters; that the comets are wandering ſtars; and 
that the fixed ſtars are in a region exterior to thoſe of the ſan and 
moon. But the writers who report theſe particulars have mixed 
with them ſuch ſtrange abſurdities, as weaken the credit of their 
whole relation. When we are told, that Anaxagoras thought 


| the ſun to be a flat circular maſs of hot iron, ſomewhat bigger 


2 Arift. de Anima, I. i. c. 2. PhyC Auſc. I. viii, c. 1. In Pericle. 
© Cic, de Nat. D. I. i. c. 11. Aug. de Civ. Dei, l. viii. c. 12. Lactant. i. 5. 
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than the Peloponneſus; and the ſtars to have been formed from 
ſtones whirled from the earth by the violent circumvolution of 
its ſurrounding ether; we cannot but ſuſpe& that, in the courſe 


of traditionary report, his opinions muſt have been i gnorantly 
miſconceived, or deſignedly miſrepreſented*. 

In the Ionic ſchool, Anaxagoras was ſucceeded by Diocenes 
APOLLONIATES, a diſciple of Anaximenes. Following the ſteps 
of his maſter, he devoted himſelf to the contemplation of na- 


ture; not however without mingling with the ſeverer purſuits of 


philoſophy the ſtudy of eloquence. This qualified him to exe- 


cute the office of preceptor with great reputation, both at Mile- 
tus and at Athens. But his ſucceſs, and perhaps his opinions, 


excited ſo much jealouſy and averſion among the Athenians, that, 
like Anaxagoras, he was obliged to provide for his ſafety by flight. 
What befel him e By or what was the exact time of his 
birth or death, is unknown. With Anaximenes he taught, that 
air, or a ſubtle ether, is the firſt material principle in nature, but 


that it partakes of a divine intelligence, without which nothing 
could be produced'. From comparing the imperfect accounts 


of his doctrine, which remain, with the opinions of his predeceſſors, 
it appears probable, that he conceived the infinite ether to be 


animated by a divine mind, and all things to be formed from 


this compound principle *. 

ARCHELAUs, of Miletus, was a diſciple of Anaxagoras, and 
publicly taught, at Athens, his doctrines concerning natural bodies, 
whence he obtained the appellation of the natural philoſopher. Among 
the tenets aſcribed to him are the following: that the two principles 
of things are air and infinity ; that the univerſe is unlimited; that 
heat is the cauſe of motion, and cold of reſt; that the earth 
was at the beginning a muddy maſs, whence living animals were 


2 Laert, I. ii. S 8, 9. Pſeudo-Orig, c. viii. p. 69. Plut. Plac. Phil. I. ii. c. 8, 13, 
16. 25 Sext. Emp. Per. Li. @& 1% v3 33> 


> Plut, Plac. l. iv. c. 5, 20. Auguſt. de Civ. Dei. l viii. c. 2. Atriſt. de Anima, 
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produced and nouriſhed; and that animals have ſouls, which dif- 
fer in their powers, according to the ſtructure of the bodies in 
which they refide*. It cannot be certainly determined, whether, 
with Anaxagoras, he admitted a diſtin& and independent deity, 
the author of nature, or whether, with the former philoſophers, 
he ſuppoſed one compound principle, conſiſting of infinite mat- 
ter animated by a divine ſpirit. Concerning morals, he 
ſaid to have taught, that the diſtinction between right and ke 
is not founded in nature, but in arbitrary law; a doctrine, which, 
if it was really his, obtained little credit at that time, and was 
never afterwards reſumed, till ſcepticiſm, at a much later period, 
creed its ſtandard againſt common ſenſe. | 

The high reputation which Archelaus acquired, procured him 
many diſciples of great diſtinction, among whom is commonly 
reckoned Socrates. Under this great man, philoſophy aſſumed a 
new character; ſo that Archelaus may properly be conſidered as 
the laſt preceptor in the original Ionic ſchool *. 


Lazert. I. ii. $17, Cie. Tuſe. Q. 1. e. 4. Suidas. Orig, Philo, c. ix. p. 7B, 
Plutarch. de Plac. Ph. I. i. c. 3. Stobæus Ecl. TO I. i. c. 1. 


. iden, 1 Act. Phil. v. i. p. 16. v. iii. p. 165, 173. Burnet. Arch. c. x. 
Cudworth. Int. Syſt. c. i. § 22. c. iv. & 20. cum Not. Moſhem. Voſſ. de Scient. 
Math. c. 13, 32, 33. Meurſ. in Cureta, I. iv. Cyril. cont. Julian. I. i. p. 15. Va- 
jeſii Phil. Sac. c. 31. Auguſt. de Civit. Dei, 1. viii. c. 2, 11. Jos. Scaliger. Ep. 
206, Themiſtii Orat. 26. Morhoff, Polyh. t. ii. c. 20. Lipſii Phyſ. 1. ii. Diſſ. 8. 
Thomaſii Obſerv. Hal. t. ii. Ob. 18, 21. Mullerus de aqua principio rerum ex mente 
Thaletis, Altdorf. 1718. Buddæus de Phil. Mor, Thalet. $ 10. Otium Vindel. 
| Exerc, ii, Slevogtii Diſſ. Phil. p. 386. Amcenit. Lit. t. iii. Brucker Hiſt, de Ideis, 
ſect. 1. Grotius de Verit. 1. i. Oporinus de Immort. Mortalium. Voſſ. de Hiſt, 

Gr. I. i. c. 6. Dickenſon Phyſ. c. iv. $10. Thomas Hiſt. Ath. c. iv. $3. Le 
Clerc. Bibl. Choiſee, t. ii. art. 1. Parker de Deo. Diſp. i. & 6. Scipio Aquilianus de 
Plac. Phil. ante Ariſtot. c. 21. Schmidius de Vit. Anaximenis. Cl. Berigard. 

in Circul. Piſan. p. i. p. 10. Gerdilius allo ſtadio della Religione, c. 2. Ploucquet, 


Dif, de Thalet. et Anaxag. Hygin. Aſtron. J. ii. c. 2. Weidler, Aſtron, c. 5, 
Bayle in Thal. &c. 
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HILST the _hiloſophers of the Ionic ſchool were, as we 


have ſeen, induſtriouſly employed in inveſtigating the nature 


and origin of things, they paid little attention to thoſe ſubjects, 


in which the happineſs of human life is immediately concerned. 


Too deeply engaged in profound ſpeculations to attend to uſeful 
truths, they contented themſelves with admiring virtue, and ex- 
tolling virtuous actions, without taking the pains to eſtabliſh the 


principles, and inculcate the precepts, of ſound morality. The ; 


merit of correcting this error, and introducing a method of philoſo- 
phiſing, which was happily calculated to improve the human 
mind, and to cheriſh the virtues of ſocial life, is folely. to be aſ- 
cribed to Socrates; a man, whoſe penetrating judgment, exalted 
views, and liberal ſpirit, united with exemplary integrity, and puri- 


ty of manners, have juſtly entitled him to that diſtinction, which by the 


unanimous ſuffrage of antiquity he has obtained, the firſt puny 


among philoſophers. 
SOCRATES was born at Alopece, a village near Athens, in the 


fourth year of the ſeventy-ſeventh Olympiad* *. His parents were 
of low rank. His father, Sophroniſcus, was a ſtatuary; his mo- 
ther Phænareta, a midwife*. Sophroniſcus brought up his ſon, 
_ contrary to his inclination, in his own manual employment; in 
which Socrates, though his mind was continually aſpiring after 


higher objects, was not unſucceſsful. Whilſt he was a young 
man, he is faid to have formed ftatues of the habited graces, 
which were allowed a place in the citadel of Athens*. Upon 


: Laert. I. ii. $18. Suidas. Arund. Marbles. B. C. 469. 
v Plato, Alcib. i. Theatet. Val. Max. 1, ili. c. 4. Athæn. Deipn. 1. v. p. 9. 
© Laert, Pauſan, 1, i. C. 22, 1, rn * 
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the death of his father, he was left with no other inheritance 
than the ſmall ſum of eighty minæ, which, through the diſhoneſty 
of a relation, to whom Sophroniſcus left the charge of his af- 
fairs, he ſoon loſt*. This laid him under the neceſſity of ſup- 
porting himſelf by labour; and he continued to practiſe the art 
of ſtatuary in Athens; at the ſame time, however, devoting all 
the leifure he could command to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 

Crito, a wealthy Athenian, remarking the ſtrong propenfity 
towards ſtudy which this young man diſcovered, and admiring 
his ingenuous diſpoſition and diſtinguiſhed abilities, generouſly * took 
him under his patronage, and entruſted him with the inſtruction 
of his children. The opportunities, which Socrates by this means 


enjoyed, of attending the public lectures of the moſt eminent 


philoſophers, ſo far increaſed his thirſt after wiſdom, that he de- 


termined to relinquiſh his occupation, and every proſpe& of 
emolument which that might afford, in order to devote himſelf 


entirely to his favourite purſuits His firſt preceptor in philoſo- 
phy was Anaxagoras. After this eminent maſter in the Ionic 


| ſchool left Athens, Socrates attached himſelf to Archelaus. Under 


theſe inſtructors he diligently proſecuted the ſtudy of nature, in 
the uſual manner of the philoſophers of the age, and became well 
acquainted with their doctrines. Prodicus, the ſophiſt, was his 
preceptor in eloquence, Evenus in poetry, Theodorus in geome- 
try, and Damo in muſic*®. Aſpaſia, a woman no leſs celebrated 
tor her intellectual than her perſonal accompliſhments, whoſe houſe 


Was frequented by the moſt celebrated characters, Hog alio ſome. 
ſhare 3 in the education of Socrates* . 


Thus furniſhed with preceptors of every kind, Socrates acquired 
that knowledge at home, which the Greeks had hitherto fought 
in foreign countries, but for which, after all, they were more indebted 
to their own ingenuity and induſtry, than to the inſtructions of the 


About 3001. v Libanius Apol. t. i. p. 640, Laert. 
Laert. Suidas in Critone. Max. Tyr. Diſſ. 22. 1 
Liban. ib. lian. Var. Hiſt. 1. ii. c. 43. 8 
Laert. Suid, Plato in Menone. 8 | ? 
Plato in Menexeno. Plut. in Pericle. Runs 
Oriental 
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Oriental or Egyptian prieſts. I t cannot be reaſonably doubted 
that, with ſuch advantages, he became maſter of every kind of 


learning, which the age in which he lived could afford*. 


With theſe uncommon endowments, both natural and acquir- 
ed, Socrates appeared in Athens, under the reſpectable characters 
of a good citizen, and a true philoſopher. Being called upon 


by his country to take arms in the long and ſevere ſtruggle be- 


tween Athens and Sparta, he ſignalized himſelf at the ſiege of 
Potidza®, both by his valour, and by the hardineſs with which he en- 
dured fatigue. During the ſeverity of a Thracian winter, whilſt 
others were clad in furs, he wore only his uſual clothing, and 
walked barefoot upon the ice*. In an engagement in which he 
faw Alcibiades (a young man of noble rank whom he accompani- 
ed during this expedition) falling down wounded, he advanced to 
defend him, and ſaved both him and his arms: and though the 
prize of valour was, on this occafion, unqueſtionably due to Socrates, 


| he generouſly gave his vote that it might be beſtowed upon 


Alcibiades, to encourage his riſing merit*. Several years afterwards, 
Socrates voluntarily entered upon a military expedition againſt 
the Bœotians, during which, in an unſucceſsful. engagement at 


Delium, he retired with great coolneſs from the field ; when, obſerv- 


ing Xenophon lying wounded upon the ground, he took him 


- upon his ſhoulders, and bore him out of the reach of the ene- 
my. Soon afterwards he went out a third time, in a military ca- 
pacity, in the expedition for the purpoſe of reducing Amphipolis ; 


but this proving unſucceſsful, he returned to Athens, and remained 
there till his death. : 

It was not till Socrates was upwards. of ſixty years of age, 
that he undertook to ſerve. his country in any civil office. At 
that age, he was choſen to repreſent his own diſtrict, in the 
ſenate of five hundred. In this office, though he, at firſt, Expoſed 
himſelf to ſome degree of ridicule from the want of experience in 


Nen. Mem. I. iv. p. 814. Plat. * Laert. » Laert. Thucyd. I. i. p. 39. 
e Plat, Conviv. & Phæd. Plut. i in Alcib. Laert. Strabo, 1, ix. . 
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158 OF THE SOCRATIC SCHOOL. Boo It: 
the forms of buſineſs, he ſoon convinced his colleagues, that he was 
ſuperior to them all in wiſdom and integrity. Whilſt they, intimi- 
dated by the clamours of the populace, paſſed an unjuſt ſentence of 
condemnation upon the commanders, who, after the engagement at 


the Arginuſian iſlands, had been prevented by a ſtorm from paying 


funeral honours to the dead, Socrates ſtood forth fingly in their de- 
fence, and, to the laſt, refuſed to give his ſuffrage againſt them, de- 


claring, that no force ſhould compel him to act contrary to juſtice 


and the laws*. Under the ſubſequent tyranny, he never ceaſed to 
condemn the oppreſſive and cruel proceedings of the thirty tyrants ; 


and when his boldneſs provoked their reſentment, ſo that his life 


was in hazard, fearing neither treachery nor violence, he ſtill con- 


tinued to ſupport, with undaunted firmneſs, the rights of his fellow 
citizens. The tyrants, probably that they might create fome new 


ground of complaint againſt Socrates, ſent an order to him, with 


ſeveral other perſons, to apprehend a wealthy citizen of Salamis: the 


reſt executed the commiſſion ; but Socrates refuſed, laying, that he 
would rather himſelf ſuffer death, than be Inſtrumental i in inflicting 


it unjuſtly upon another“. 


Theſe proofs of public virtue, both in a military and cles capa- 
city, are ſufficient to entitle the name of Socrates to a diſtinguiſhed 
place in the catalogue of good citizens. But his firſt honours afiſe 
from the manner in which he ſupported the character of a philo- 


ſopher, and diſcharged the duties of a moral preceptor. 


Obſerving with regret, how much the opinions of the Athenian 
youth were miſled, and their principles and taſte corrupted, by philo- 
ſophers, who ſpent all their time in refined ſpeculations upon nature 


and the origin of things, and by ſophiſts, who taught in their 


ſchools, the arts of falſe eloquence and deceitful reaſoning; Socrates 
formed the wiſe and generous defign, of inſtituting a new and more 
uſeful method of inſtruction. He juſtly conceived the true end of 
philoſophy to be, not to make an oſtentatious diſplay of ſuperior 


learning and ability 1 in ſubtle diſputations or ingenious CONJeTTUTeT, 


Laert. ii. $ 24. Xen, Mem. I. i. Hiſt. Græc. l. i. » "Flat. Apol. 
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Car. IV. OF THE SOCRATIC SCHOOL. 199 
but to free mankind from the dominion of pernicious prejudices; to 
correct their vices; to inſpire them with the love of virtue, and thus 
conduct them in the path of wiſdom to true felicity. He therefore 
aſſumed the character of a moral philoſopher ; and, looking upon 
the whole city of Athens as his ſchool, and all who were diſpoſed 
to lend him their attention as his pupils, he ſeized every occafion of 
communicating moral wiſdom to his fellow citizens. He paſſed his 
time chiefly in public. It was his cuſtom, in the morning to viſit 
the places made uſe of for walking and public exerciſes; at noon, to 
appear among the crowds in the markets or courts; and to ſpend the 
reſt of the day in thoſe parts of the city which were moſt frequent- 


ed*. Sometimes he collected an audience about him in the Lyceum, 


(a pleaſant meadow on the border of the river Ilyſſus) where be de- 

livered a diſcourſe from the chair, whilſt his auditors were ſeated on 
benches around him. At other times he converſed, in a leſs formal 
Way, with any of his fellow citizens in places of common reſort, or 


with his friends at meals, or in their hours of amuſement; thus 


making every place to which he came a ſchool of virtue. Not only 


did young men of rank and fortune attend upon his lectures, but he 


ſought for diſciples even among mechanics and labourers. 


The method of inſtruction, which Socrates chiefly made uſe 


of, was, to propoſe a ſeries of queſtions to the perſon with whom he 
converſed, in order to lead him to ſome unforeſeen concluſion. He 
firſt gained the conſent of his reſpondent to ſome obvious truths, 
and then obliged him to admit others, from their relation, or 
reſemblance, to thoſe to which they had already aſſented. With- 
out making uſe of any dire& argument or perſuaſion, he choſe 
to lead the perſon he meant to inſtruct, to deduce the truths of 
which he wiſhed to convince him, as a neceſſary conſequence 
from his own conceſſions'. He commonly conducted theſe con- 
ferences with ſuch addreſs, as to conceal his deſign, till the re- 
ſpondent had advanced too far to recede. On ſome occaſions, he 


. Ten. Mem. 1. i. Laert. ii. Plut. Utrum ſeni gerenda reſp. 
> Cic, Acad. Q. I. iv. c. 5. De Invent, I. i. c. 31. De Orat. . ii. c. 67. Quia- 
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10 | OF THE SOCRATIC SCHOOL. Boox II. 
made uſe of ironical language, that vain men might be caught 
in their own replies, and be obliged to confeſs. their ignorance, 
He never aſſumed the air of a moroſe and rigid preceptor, but 
communicated uſeful inſtruction with all the eaſe and Pleaſantry 
of polite converſation. 
Socrates was not leſs diſtinguiſhed by his modeſty than by: his 
wiſdom. His diſcourſes betray no marks of arrogance or vanity. 
He profeſſed «to know only this, that he knew nothing*.” In this 
declaration, which he frequently repeated, he had no other intention, 
than to convince his hearers of the narrow limits of the human 
underſtanding. Nothing was farther from his thoughts, than to 
encourage univerſal ſcepticiſm: on moral ſubjects he always ex- 
preſſed himſelf with confidence and deciſion; but he was deſirous of 
expoſing to contempt the arrogance of thoſe pretenders to ſcience, 
who would acknowledge themſelves ignorant of nothing. The 
truth was, that Socrates, though eminently furniſhed, as we 
have already ſeen, with every kind of learning, preferred moral 


to ſpeculative wiſdom. Convinced that philoſophy is valuable, | 


not as it furniſhes queſtions for the ſchools, but as it provides 


men with a law of life, he cenſured his predeceſſors for ſpending 


all their time in abſtruſe reſearches into nature, and taking no 


Pains to render themſelves uſeful to mankind. His favourite maxim 


was“; Whatever is above us, doth not concern us. He eſtimated the 
8 of knowledge by its utility, and recommended the ſtudy of 
geometry, aſtronomy and other ſciences, only ſo far as they ad- 
mit of a practical application to the purpoſes of human life. 
His great object, in all his conferences and diſcourſes, was to 
lead men into an acquaintance with themſelves; to convince them of 
their follies and vices; to inſpire them with the love of virtue; 
and to furniſh them with uſeful moral inſtructions. Cicero might, 
therefore, very juſtly ſay of Socrates, that he was the firſt Who 


called down Fee from heaven to earth, and introduced her 


* Cic. Acad. Q . e. 4 „ "T4 Mem, l. iv. 


into 
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into the public walks and domeſtic retirements of men, that ſhe 
W inſtruct them concerning life and manners“. 

The moral leſſons which Socrates taught, he himſelf diligently 
practiſed; whence he excelled other philoſophers in perſonal merit, 
no leſs than in his method of inſtruction. His conduct was uni- 
formly ſuch as became a teacher of moral wiſdom. 

Through his whole life, this good man diſcovered a mind 1 
to the attractions of wealth and power. Contrary to the gene- 
ral practice of the preceptors of his time, he inſtructed his pupils 

without receiving from them any gratuity. He frequently refuſed 
rich preſents, which were offered him by Alcibiades and others, though 
importunately urged to accept them by his wife. The chief men 
of Athens were his ſtewards: they ſent him in proviſions, as they 
apprehended he wanted them; he took what his preſent wants 
required, and returned the reſt. Obſerving the numerous articles 
of luxury, which were expoſed to ſale in Athens, he exclaimed, 
* How many things are there, which I do not want!“ With Socra- 
tes, moderation ſupplied the place of wealth. In his clothing 
and food, he conſulted only the demands of nature. He commonly 
appeared in a neat, but plain cloak, with his feet uncovered. Though 
his table was only ſupplied with ſimple fare, he did not ſcruple 
to invite men of ſuperior rank to partake of his meals. When his 
wife, upon ſome ſuch occaſion, expreſſed her diſſatisfaction on 
being no better provided, he deſired her to give herſelf no concern; 
for if his gueſts were wiſe men, they would be contented with what- 
ever they found at his table; if otherwiſe, they were unworthy of 
notice. Whilſt others, ſays he, live to eat, wiſe men eat to live. 
He found by experience that temperance 1s the parent of health, 
It was owing to his perfect regularity in this reſpect, that he eſcaped 
| infection i in me midſt of the plague, which prayed ſo fatal to his 


tellow citizens“ 5 


Tuſc. Diſp. I. iv. Acad. Q 1. i. — 
» Xen. Mem. l. iv. Laert. 1. ii. § 25—28. Ge Put Queſt, 1, iii. 32. v. Ælian. 
J. ix. c. 29. 1, xiii. c. 27, 32. Senec. de Benef. 1. v. c. 6. | „ 
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Socrates was a great admirer of a fair external form, as the index 
of a mind poſſeſſed, or at leaſt capable, of moral beauty, and con- 
verſed freely with young perſons, of both ſexes, in order to affiſt 
their progreſs in wiſdom and virtue: but his enemies have never 


been able to fix upon him the ſtain of incontinence. Modern ca- 


lumnies, which impute to this great man vices, with which he was 
never charged by jr contemporaries, ought to be treated with uni- 
verſal contempt *. | 
Though Socrates was exceedingly unfortunate in his domeſtic 
connection, he converted this infelicity into an occaſion of exer- 


* Max. Tyr. Diff. vii. ix. Quintil. Inſt. I. viii. c. 4. Athen. I. v. 209. xiii. p. 566. 


* It is ſurpriſing that calumnies, which carry their own refutation along with them, 
ſhould ſtill be repeated as facts “ of which there is no room to doubt.“ 
(ſee Obſerver, Ne 77) ſpeaks i in this confident manner of the tales, which that literary 
ſcavenger Athzneus has ſwept up from the ſewers of antiquity, for the purpoſe of be- 
ſmearing characters, which mankind have for ages beheld with admiration. The writer, 


whom Athæneus quotes in ſupport of the infamous ſtories which this Eſſayiſt has re- 


tailed, is Herodicus; of whom we know little but from Athæneus himſelf, and who ap- 
pears to have been not ſo much an hiſtorian, as a collector of humourous tales . Arif- 
toxenus, from whom Diogenes Laertius (an induſtrious compiler rather than a judici- 
ous biographer) borrowed one of the anecdotes told in this eſſay, is ſaid by the writer to 
have been © a man of the moſt candid character, whoſe credit ſtands high with all true 
critics.” Of this candid hiſtorian Aulus Gellius ® relates, that he was fo highly diſ- 
pleaſed that Ariſtotle choſe Theophraſtus to ſucceed him in the Peripatetic chair, that he 


loaded the memory of his maſter with foul reproaches. Such obſcure and doubtful au- 


thorities (to which by the way no references are made) placed in oppoſition to the teſti- 


mony of Xenophon and Plato, and to the general voice of antiquity, will certainly have 


little effect in changing the eſtabliſhed opinion concerning the character of Socrates. — 


Me muſt not take our leave of this Eſſayiſt without remarking, that he has even gone 


beyond his author in ſlander, by finiſhing the ſtory of the dialogue between Socrates and 
'Critobulus in a manner, for which it will not be eaſy to produce any authority; and that, 
whilit he charges Ælian with blackening the character of Ariſtophanes by accuſing him 


of intemperance, he conceals a circumſtance, related by Athæneus in his ſtory of So- 


crafes's debauch ; that the Comic Poet was of the party. Athæneus ſays , that Socrates 
py © carouſing with Agatho and Ariſtophanes; the Eſſayiſt, to ſave the credit of his fa- 
vourite poet, ſays, that Socrates fat up all night carouſing with Agatho and others, — 


After theſe proofs of this writer's fairneſs and candour, the public will judge, what right 


he has to hold up both Socrates and his admirers to ridicule, by calling him « Ay 


the hero of all the Ciceros and declaimers upon morality.” 
a Voflius de Hiſt, Græc. J. i. Ce 21. c Noct. Att. J. iv. Cells 5 Deipnoſoph. . V. Co 6. 


_, ciſing 


A late writer 
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ciſing his virtues. Xantippe, concerning whoſe ill-humour antient 
writers relate many amuſing tales, was certainly a woman of a high 
and unmanageable ſpirit. But Socrates, whilſt he endeavoured to 
curb the violence of her temper, improved his own. When Alci- 
biades expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that his friend could bear to live in the 
fame houſe with ſo perverſe and quarrelſome a companion, Socrates 
replied, that being daily inured to ill-humour at home, he was the 
better prepared to encounter perverſeneſs and injury abroad. After 
all, however, it is probable, that the infirmities of this good woman 
have been exaggerated, and that calumny has had ſome hand in 
finiſhing her picture: for Socrates himſelf, in a dialogue with his 
ſon Lamprocles, allows her many domeſtic virtues; and, we find 
her, afterwards, expreſſing great affection for her huſband during his 
impriſonment *. She muſt have been as deficient in underſtanding, 
as ſhe was froward in diſpoſition, if ſhe had not profited by the daily 
leſſons which for twenty years ſhe received from ſuch a maſter. 

In the midſt of domeſtic vexations and public diſorders, Socrates 
retained ſuch an unruffled ſerenity, that he was never ſeen either to 
leave his own houſe, or to return home, with a diſturbed counte- 
nance*. If upon any occaſion he felt a propenſity towards anger, he 
checked the riſing ſtorm by lowering the tone of his voice, and re- 
ſolutely aſſuming a more than uſual gentleneſs of aſpe& and manner. 
He not only refrained from acts of revenge, but triumphed over his 
adverſaries, by deſpiſing the inſults and injuries which they offered 
him. In all fituations, as will more fully appear in the ſequel, he 
exerciſed that ſelf-command, which is founded on virtuous. princhr. 

_ ples, and ſtrengthened by reflection and habit. 

In acquiring this entire dominion over his paſſions and appetites, 
Socrates had the greater merit, as it was not effected without a vio- 
lent ſtruggle againſt his natural propenſities. Zopyrus, an eminent 
phyſiognomiſt, 5 that he diſcovered, in the features of the 
philoſopher, evident traces of many vicious inclinations. The friends 
of Socrates, who were preſent, ridiculed the ignorance of this pre- 
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tender to extracedinaty ſagacity. But Socrates himſelf ingenuouſly 
acknowledged his penetration, and confeſſed, that he was, in his na- 
tural diſpoſition, prone to vice, but that he had ſubdued his inclina- 
tions by the power of reaſon and philoſophy *. 

Through the whole courſe of his life, Socrates gave SOT) up to 
1 ettika of the divine power of reaſon. And this is, perhaps, all 
that we-are to underſtand by the genius, or dæmon, which is ſaid to 
have, from time to time, given him inſtruction: though his diſ- 
ciples, who admitted the antient doctrine of the exiſtence of dæmons, 
or ſpirits of a middle order between God and man, probably from 
obſcure or figurative expreſſions which he had made uſe of, imagin- 


ed that there was, in this matter, ſomething ſupernatural * : a notion, 


which they would the more eaſily admit, and be the more ready to 
propagate, as they would naturally conceive it to reflect great honour 
upon the memory of their maſter. It is poſſible, indeed, that So- 


crates himſelf might, in ſome degree, be influenced by ſuperſtitious 


credulity concerning this demon ; for it is expreſsly atteſted, by 
Xenophon *, that he believed, that the gods ſometimes communicate 
to men the knowledge of future events, and, that on this principle, he 
encouraged the practice of divination *. 


ie, ue, .. 
d Plut. de Genio Soc. Xen. Mem. 1. i. Plato in Eutyhr. Apuleius de Genio 
Soc, Olearius de Genio Soe. ap. Stanley. Simon, Crit. Hiſt, V. T. 1. i. c. 14. 

© Mem. |. i. 8 8 

Our Author ſeems loth to give any deciſive opinion on this affair: © I had rather, 
ſays he, © ſuſpend my Judgment, than by conjecturing tranſgreſs the bounds of truth 
and probability; thinking it, in ancient hiſtory, of great uſe to perceive what thoſe 
things are which cannot be known.“ —A late writer advances a notion on this ſubject, 
which appears to merit attention. Socrates, he remarks, believed in the gods of his 
country, and was not free from the ſuperſtition connected with that belief: whence it 
may be inferred, that, in the expreſſions uſually underſtood to refer to his demon, he al- 
ludes only to ſome ſpecies of divination, perfectly analogous to the omens of his age and 
country. He called the ſign, whatever it was, by means of which he ſuppoſed intima- 
tions to be communicated to him, a demon or divinity. This explanation of the matter 
is favoured by a paſſage in Plutarch's Eſſay on the Dæmon of Socrates: «© How am I 
guilty of n deities, when Lay that the voice of the divinity gives me no- 
tice what I ſhall do? All men, as well as myſelf, are of opinion that the deity foreſees the 


future, and ſignifies it to whom he pleaſes: but the difference between us is this; they 


name the omens as the foretellers of what is to come; I call the ſame thing the divinity, 
and herein ſpeak more truly and reſpectfully than they who attribute to birds the power 
which belongs to the e Nare's Eflay on the Dæmon of Socrates, 8vo. 1782. 


It 
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It was one of the maxims of Socrates*, „that a wiſe man will 


worſhip the gods according to the inſtitutions of the ſtate to which 


he belongs.” He taught, however, a doctrine concerning religion 


much more pure and rational, than that which was delivered to the 
people by the prieſts, and he reprobated the popular fables concern- 
ing the gods. Convinced of the weakneſs of the human under- 
| ſtanding, and perceiving that the pride of philoſophy had led his 


predeceſſors into futile ſpeculations on the nature and origin of 


things, he judged it moſt confiſtent with true wiſdom to ſpeak with 


caution and reverence concerning the divine nature. Nevertheleſs, 
there can be no doubt that, whilſt he did not deny the exiſtence of 


inferior divinities, he acknowledged the being and providence of one 
Supreme Deity, and paid nn with a pious mind, to the Sovereign 


Power. 


In fine, Socrates, both on account of his abilities as a moral pre- 


ceptor, and on account of his perſonal merit, unqueſtionably de- 
ſerves to be ranked in the firſt order of human beings. The man, 
ſays Xenophon*, © whoſe memoirs I have written, was ſo pious, that 
he undertook nothing without aſking counſel of the gods; fo juſt, 
that he never did the ſmalleſt injury to any one, but rendered eſſen- 


tial ſervices to many; ſo temperate, that he never preferred pleaſure 
to virtue; and ſo wiſe, that he was able, even in the moſt difficult 
caſes, without advice, to judge what was expedient and right. He. 
was eminently qualified to aſſiſt others by his counſel ; to penetrate 


into men's characters; to reprehend them for their vices; and to ex- 
cite them to the practice of virtue. Having found all theſe excel- 
lences in Socrates, I have ever eſteemed him the moſt virtuous, and 


the happieſt of men.“ 
The wiſdom and the virtues of this great man, whilh they pro- 


cured him many followers, alſo created him many enemies. There 


were at this time in Athens a large body of profeſſional preceptors 
of eloquence, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Sophiſts. By the 
mere pomp of words, theſe men made a magnificent diſplay of 
WH, upon a {light foundation of real EN and they 


» Xen, Mem. I. i. Ib. Lizin. :  *Ib Liv fin. 
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taught an artificial ſtructure of language, and a falſe method of rea- 


ſoning, by means of which they were able, in argument, to make 
the worſe appear the better cauſe*. At the ſame time that they 
arrogantly aſſumed to themſelves the merit of every kind of learning, 
they publicly practiſed the art of diſputing with plauſibility on either 
{ide of any queſtion, and profeſſed to teach this art to the Athenian 
youth. By theſe impoſing pretenſions, they collected, in their 
ſchools, a numerous train of young men, who followed them in hope 


of acquiring thoſe talents, which would give them weight and au- 


thority in popular aſſemblies. In ſuch high repute were theſe Sophiſts, 


that they were liberally ſupported, not only by contributions from 


their pupils, but by a regular falary from the ſtate, and were in many 
inſtances diſtinguiſhed by public honours, and . in offices 


of magiſtracy “. 


That ſuch ſyſtematical proviſion ſhould be made PIR corrupting 


the principles and taſte of the Athenian youth, was much lamented 


by all honeſt men, and particularly by Socrates*, whoſe good 


ſenſe revolted againſt every idle abuſe of language and pernici- 
ous perverſion of reaſon, and whoſe public ſpirit would not ſuf- 
fer him to remain an inactive ſpectator of this growing evil. In 
order to diffipate the faſcination which theſe pretenders to wiſ- 
dom had ſpread over the minds of youth, Socrates daily employ- 
ed himſelf, after his peculiar manner, in perplexing them with 


queſtions, which were ingeniouſly contrived to expoſe their igno- 
rance, and convince the public of their diſhoneſty. The reſult 


was, that the Sophiſts began to be deſerted, and the Athenian | 


youth to return to the love and purſuit of true wiſdom. The 
conteſt, though act | to Athens, proved, in the iſſue, fatal to 
Socrates. 

The Sophitſts, finding their reputation 4 PORT daily 
declining, became inveterate in their enmity againſt this bold 
e and eagerly ſeized every occaſion of expoling him to 


L Ws de 8 e. 12. 


> Kriek. Diff. de Soph. Jan. 1702. Walchii Diſſ. Acad. P: 104. Menag. ad 
Laert. 1. i. 8 12. ie. Brut. . 


public 
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public ridicule or cenſure, Whilſt Socrates was proſecuting his 
deſign of inſtructing the Athenian youth with increaſing reputa- 
tion and ſucceſs, his enemies deviſed an expedient, by means of 
which they hoped to check the current of his popularity. They 
engaged Ariſtophanes*, the firſt buffoon of the age, to write a 
comedy, in which Socrates ſhould be the principal character. 
Ariſtophanes, pleaſed with ſo promiſing an occaſion of diſplaying 
his low and malignant wit, undertook the taſk, and produced the 
comedy of THE CLovns, ftill extant in his works. In this piece, 
Socrates is introduced hanging in a baſket in the air, and thence 
pouring forth abſurdity and prophaneneſs. The philoſopher, though 
he ſeldom viſited the theatre, except when the tragedies of Euripides 
were performed, attended the repreſentation of this play, at a time 
' when the houſe was crowded with ſtrangers, who happened to be at 
Athens during the celebration of a Bacchanalian feſtival. When 
the performer, who repreſented Socrates, appeared upon the ſtage, 
a general whiſper paſſed along the benches on which the ſtran- 
gers ſat, to enquire who the perſon was, whom the poet meant 
to ſatirize. Socrates, who had taken his ſtation in one of the 
moſt public parts of the theatre, obſerved this circumſtance; and 
immediately, with great coolneſs, rofe up, to gratify the curioſity 
of the audience, and continued ſtanding during the remainder 
of the repreſentation. One of the ſpeCtators, aſtoniſhed at the 
magnanimity which this action difcovered, aſked him, whether 
he did not feel himſelf much chagrined, to be thus held up to 
public deriſion. By no means,” replied Socrates; © I am only a 
hoſt at a public teſtival, where I provide a large N walls 
entertainment. 

The Athenians, who had always a ſtrong propenſity to 1 
and detraction, fooliſhly ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed by 
this infamous libel upon the firſt character in their city. But 
the ſeaſonable confidence which Socrates diſcovered in his own 
innocence and merit, and the uniform conſiſtency and dignity 


* Ariſtoph, Nubes. /Elian, Hiſt. Var. I, ii. c. 1 3. Plut. de Puer. Educ. 
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of his conduct, ſcreened him, for the preſent, from the aſſaults 
of envy and malice. When Ariſtophanes attempted, the year 
followin g. to renew the piece with alterations and additions, the 
repreſentation was ſo much diſcouraged, that he was obliged to 
diſcontinue it. The conſequence was, that the Sophiſts, and 
other opponents of Socrates, who appear to have made uſe of the 
expedient of the theatrical repreſentation in order to ſound the 
inclinations of the public, choſe to poſtpone the farther proſecution 
of their malignant intention to a more favourable opportunity *. 
From this time, Socrates continued, for many years, to. purſue 


without interruption his laudable deſign of inſtructing and reform- 


ing his fellow.citizens. At length, however, when the inflexible. 


integrity with which he had diſcharged the duty of a ſenator, 


and. the firmneſs with which he had oppoſed every kind of political 


corruption and oppreſſion, both under the democracy and the 
oligarchy, had greatly increaſed the number of his enemies, the 
_ conſpiracy, which had long been concerted againſt his life, was re- 
ſumed. After the diflolution of the tyranny, clandeſtine arts 


were . employed to raiſe a general prejudice againſt him. The 
people were induſtriouſly reminded, that Critias, who had been 


one of the moſt cruel of the Thirty Tyrants, and Alcibiades, who 
| had inſulted religion by defacing the public ſtatues of Mercury ?®, 


and performing a mock repreſentation of the Eleuſinian es 


had, in their youth, been diſciples of Socrates. 


The minds of the people being thus artfully in, for the 


ſequel, the enemies of Socrates preferred a direct accuſation 


againſt him before the ſupreme court of judicature. His accuſers 
were Anytus, a leather-dreſſer, who had long entertained a perſonal 
enmity againſt Socrates, for reprehending his avarice, in depriving 


his ſons 5; the benefits of learning, that they might purſue the 
gains of trade; Melitus, a young rhetorician, who was capable of 


undertaking any thing for the ſake of gain ; and Lycon, who was - 


> glad of any opportunity of cuplaying his talents. The accuſation, 


1 Conf. Schol. in Ariſtoph; Vie de Soer. par. M. Charpentir3 ; and Stanley” 8 Life of 
VV Plut, 3 in Alcib, | 
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which was delivered to the ſenate under the name of Melitus, 
was this: Melitus, fon of Melitus, of the tribe of Pythos, accuſeth 
« Socrates, ſon of Sophroniſcus, of the tribe of Alopece. Socrates 
« violates the laws, in not acknowledging the gods which the 
« ſtate acknowledges, and by introducing new divinities. He 
* alſo violates the laws by corrupting the youth. Be his puniſh- 
% ment DEATH*. 1 
This charge was delivered upon oath to the ſenate, and Crito, 
a friend of Socrates, became ſurety for his appearance on the day of 
trial. Anytus, ſoon afterwards, ſent a private meſſage to Socrates, 
_ aſſuring him, that if he would deſiſt from cenſuring his conduct, 
he would withdraw his accuſation. But Socrates refuſed to com- 
ply with ſo degrading a condition, and, with his uſual ſpirit replied, 
„ Whilſt I live I will never diſguiſe the truth, nor ſpeak other- 
wiſe than my duty requires.” The interval between the accuſa- 
tion and the trial he ſpent in philoſophical converſations with his 
friends, chuſing to diſcourſe upon any other ſubject, rather than 
his own fituation. Hermogenes, one of his friends, was much 
| truck with this circumſtance, and aſked him, why he did not 
employ his time in preparing his defence: © Becauſe”, replied 
Socrates, © I have never in my life done any thing unjuſt.” The 
eminent orator Lyſias* compoſed an apology, in the name of his 
maſter, which he requeſted him to adopt; but Socrates excuſed 
himſelf, by ſaying, that, though it was eloquently written, it would 
not ſuit his character. 
When the day of trial arrived, his accuſers appeared in the 
' ſenate, and attempted to ſupport their charge in three diſtinct 
ſpeeches, which ſtrongly marked their reſpective characters. Plato, 
who was .a young man, and a zealous follower of Socrates, then 
roſe up to addreſs the judges in defence of his maſter: but, whilſt 
he was attempting to apologiſe for his youth, he was abruptly 
commanded by the court to fit down. Socrates, however, needed 
no advocate. Aſcending the chair with all the ſerenity of conſcious 
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innocence, and with all the dignity of ſuperior merit, he delivered, 
in a firm and manly tone, an unpremeditated defence of himſelf, 


which filenced his opponents, and ought to have convinced his 


judges. After tracing the progreſs of the conſpiracy which had 
been raiſed againſt him to its true ſource, the jealouſy and reſent- 

ment of men whoſe ignorance he had expoſed, and whoſe vices he 
had ridiculed and reproved, he diſtinctly replied to the ſeveral 
charges brought againſt him by Melitus. To prove that he had 


not been guilty of impiety towards the gods of his country, he 


appealed to his frequent practice of attending the public religious 
feſtivals. 
he was charged, chiefly, as it ſeems, on the ground of the admoni- 
tions which he profeſſed to have received from an inviſible power, 
he diſclaimed, by pleading, that it was no new thing for men 
to conſult the gods, and receive inſtructions from them. 
fute the charge of his having been a corrupter of youth, he 
_ urged, the example which he had uniformly exhibited of juſtice, 
moderation and temperance, the moral ſpirit and tendency of his 


diſcourſes, and the effect which had actually been produced by 


his doctrine upon the manners of the young. Then, diſdaining 


to ſolicit the mercy of his Judges, he called upon them for that 
juſtice, which their office and their oath obliged them to admini- 


ſter, and profeſſing his faith and confidence in God, reſigned 


himſelf to their pleaſure. 


* 


The crime of introducing new divinities, with which 


o te. 


The judges, whoſe prejudices would not 1 them to pay 


due attention to this apology, or to examine with impartiality the 
merits of the cauſe, immediately declared him guilty of the crimes 
of which he ſtood accuſed. Socrates, in this ſtage of the trial, 


had a right to enter his plea againſt the puniſhment which the accu- 


ſers demanded, and inſtead of the ſentence of death, to propoſe fome : 


_ pecuniary amercement. But he, at firſt, peremptorily refuſed to 


make any propoſal of this kind, imagining that it might be conſtrued 


into an acknowledgment of guilt; and aſſerted, that his conduct 
merited, from the ſtate, reward rather than puniſhment. At length, 


however, he Was prevailed upon by his friends, to offer, upon their 


_ ati g . 
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credit, a fine of thirty mine. The judges, . notwithſtanding, ſtill 
remained inexorable: they proceeded, without farther delay, to 
pronounce ſentence upon him; and he was condemned to be put 
to death by the poiſon of hemlock. Socrates received the ſentence 
with perfect compoſure, and by a ſmile teſtified his contempt 
both for his accuſers and his judges. Then, turning to his friends, 
he expreſſed his entire ſatisfaction in the recollection of his paſt 
life, and declared himſelf firmly perſuaded, that poſterity would 
do fo much juſtice to his memory as to believe, that he had never 


| injured or corrupted any one, but had ſpent his days in ſerving his 
fellow citizens, by communicating to them, without reward, the 


precepts of wiſdom. Converſing in this manner, he was con- 
ducted from the court to the priſon, which he entered with a 
ſerene countenance and a lofty mind, e the lamentations of his 


friends. 
On the day of the ee it eee that the is; EA 


was employed to carry a cuſtomary annual offering to the iſland of 
Delos, ſet fail. It was contrary to the law of Athens, that, during 


this voyage, any capital puniſhment ſhould be inflicted within the 
city. This circumſtance delayed the execution of the ſentence 


againſt Socrates for thirty days. So long an interval of painful ex- 
pectation, however, only ſerved to afford farther ſcope for the diſ- 


play of his conſtancy. When his friends were with him, he con- 
verſed with his uſual cheerfulneſs. In their abſence, he amuſed 
himſelf with writing verſes. He compoſed a hymn in honour of 


Apollo and Diana, and verſified a fable of Eſop. His friends, ſtill 


anxious to fave fo valuable a life, urged him to attempt his eſcape, 
or at leaſt to permit them to convey him away ; and Crito went fo 
far, as to aſſure him that, by his intereſt with the jailor, it might be 
eaſily accompliſhed, and to offer him a retreat in Theſſaly; but 
Socrates rejected the propoſal, as a criminal violation of the laws; 
and aſked them, whether there was any place out of Attica, which 
death could not reach. 5 
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News being; at length, brought of the return of the ſhip from 
Delos, the officers, to whoſe care he was committed, delivered to So- 
crates, early in the morning, the final order for his execution, and 
immediately, according to the law, ſet him at liberty from his bonds. 
His friends, who came thus early to the priſon that they might 
have an opportunity of converſing with their maſter through the 
day, found his wife ſitting by + is with a child in her arms. As 
ſoon as Xantippe ſaw them, ſhe burſt into tears, and ſaid, O 80 
crates, this is the laſt time your friends will ever ſpeak to you, or 
you to them.” Socrates, that the tranquillity of his laſt moments 
might not be diſturbed by her unavailing lamentations, requeſted 
that ſhe might be conducted home. With the moſt frantic ex- 
preſſions of grief, ſhe left the priſon. An intereſting converſation | 
then paſſed between Socrates and his friends, which chiefly turned 
upon the immortality of the ſoul. In the courſe of this converſation 
Socrates expreſſed his diſapprobation of the practice of ſuicide, and 
aſſured his friends, that his chief ſupport in his preſent ſituation was 
an expectation, though not unmixed with doubts, of a happy exiſt- 
ence after death. It would be inexcuſable in me,” ſaid he, © to 
deſpiſe death, if I were not perſuaded that it will conduct me into 
the preſence of the gods, who are the moſt righteous governors, 
and into the ſociety of juſt and good men: but I derive confidence 
from the hope, that ſomething of man remains after death, and that 
the condition of good men will then be much better than that of the 
bad.” Crito afterwards aſking him, in what manner he wiſhed to 
be buried, Socrates replied, with a ſmile, © As you pleaſe, provided 
1 do not eſcape out of your hands.” Then, turning to. the reſt of his 
friends, he ſaid, „Is it not ſtrange, after all that I have faid to 
convince you that I am going to the ſociety of the happy, that Crito 
ſtill thinks this body, which will ſoon. be a lifeleſs corpſe, to be So- 
crates? Let him diſpoſe of my body as he pleaſes, but let him not, 
at its interment, mourn over it, as if it were Socrates.” | 

Towards the cloſe of the day, Socrates retired into an adjoining 

apartment to bathe ; his friends, in the mean time, expreſſing to one 
another their grief, at he dope of lng ſo excellent a father, 
and 
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and being left to paſs. the reſt of their days in the folitary ſtate of 
orphans. After a ſhort interval, during which he gave ſome 
neceſſary inſtructions to his domeſtics, and took his laſt leave of his 
children, the attendant of the priſon informed him, that the time for 
drinking the poiſon was come. The executioner, though accuſtom- 
ed to ſuch ſcenes, ſhed tears as he preſented the fatal cup. So- 
crates received it without change of countenance, or the leaſt ap- 
pearance of perturbation: then, offering up a prayer to the gods, 
that they would grant him a proſperous paſſage into the inviſible 
world, with perfect compoſure he ſwallowed the poiſonous draught. 
His friends around him burſt 'into tears. Socrates alone remained 
unmoved. He upbraided their puſillanimity, and entreated them to 
exerciſe a manly conſtancy, worthy of the friends of virtue. He 
continued walking, till the chilling operation of the hemlock obliged 
him to lie down upon his bed. After remaining, for a ſhort time, 
 filent, he requeſted Crito (probably in order to refute a calumny 
Which might prove injurious to his friends after his deceaſe) not to 
neglect the offering of a cock which he had vowed to Eſculapius. 
Then, covering himſelf with his cloak, he expired*,. Such was the 
fate of the virtuous Socrates ! A Kory, ſays Cicero, which I never 
read without tears”. 

The friends and diſciples of this lustige teacher of wiſdom 
were deeply afflicted by his death, and attended his funeral with 
every expreſſion of grief. Apprehenſive, however, for their own 
ſafety, they, ſoon afterwards, privately withdrew from the city, 
and took up their reſidence in diſtant places. Several of them 
viſited the philoſopher Euclid, of Megara, by whom they were 


kindly received“. 

No ſooner was the abjuſt condemnation of Socrates known 
through Greece, than a general indignation was kindled in the 
minds. of good men, who univerſally regretted that fo diſtinguiſhed 


2 Vid. Xenophont. Apolog. Moms: E iv... Platon. Apol. Crito. Phædo. Euty- 


phron. Laert. l. ii. Ælian. Var. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 13. 
b Nat. D. 1. iii. c. 33. e Plut. Vit. Iſocr. Suidas. 


Laert. I. ii. § 43. Plut. de Invid, 
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an advocate for virtue ſhould have fallen a facrifice to jealouſy 
and envy. The Athenians themſelves, ſo remarkable for their 
caprice, who never knew the value of their great men till after 

their death, ſoon became ſenſible of the folly, as well as criminality, or - 

putting to death the man who had been the chief ornament of 
their city, and of the age, and turned their indignation againſt | 
his accuſers. Melitus was condemned to death, and Anytus, to 
eſcape a ſimilar fate, went into voluntary exile. To give a farther 
proof of the ſincerity of their regret, the Athenians, for a while, 
interrupted public buſineſs; decreed a general mourning; recalled 
the exiled friends of Socrates; and erected a ſtatue to his memory 
in one of the moſt frequented parts of the city*. His death 
happened in the firſt year of the ninety-fixth* Olympiad, and in 

the ſeventieth year of his age. - 

Socrates left behind him nothing in writing*; but his n 
pupils, Xenophon and Plato, bave, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied this 

defect. The Memoirs of Socrates, written by Xenophon, afford, 

however, a much more accurate idea of the opinions of Socrates, and 
of his manner of teaching, than the Dialogues of Plato, who every 
where mixes his own conceptions and diction, and, as we Thall after- 

wards ſee, thoſe of other philoſophers, with the ideas and. language 
of his maſter. Tt is related, that when Socrates heard Plato recite his 

Lyſis, he ſaid, How much does this young man make me ſay, 

which I never conceived !'' Xenophon denies that Socrates ever 

taught natural philoſophy, or any mathematical ſcience, and charges 
with miſrepreſentation and falſehood thoſe who had aſcribed to him 
diſſertations of this kind; probably referring to Plato, in whoſe 
works Socrates is introduced as diſcourſing upon theſe ſubjects. 

The truth appears to be, that the diſtinguiſhing character of So- 
crates was that of a moral philoſopher * : 

The doctrine of Socrates, concerning God and We Was ra- 
ne practical than ſpeculative. But he did not ENS to build the 


2 Laert, . 
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ſtructure of religious faith, upon the firm foundation of an appeal to 
natural appearances. He taught, that the Supreme Being, though 
inviſible, is clearly ſeen in his works, which at once demonſtrate his 
exiſtence, and his wiſe and benevolent providence. This point is eſta- 
bliſhed, with great perſpicuity and force of reaſoning, in his confer- 
_ ences with Ariſtodemus, and with Euthydemus. “Reflect, ſays he, 


that your own mind directs your body by its volitions, and you muſt 


be convinced that the intelligence of the univerſe diſpoſes all things 


according to his pleaſure.—-Can you imagine, that your eye is capa- 


ble of difcerning diſtant objects, and that the eye of God cannot, at 
the ſame inſtant, ſee all things; or that, whilſt your mind contem- 


plates the affairs of different countries, the underſtanding of God 
cannot attend, at once, to all the affairs of the univerſe? Such is 


the nature of the divinity, that he fees all things, hears all things, is 
| every where preſent, and conſtantly ſuperintends all events. 


 Again—& He who diſpoſes and directs the univerſe, who is the | 


ſource of all that is fair and good, who, amidſt ſucceſſive changes, 


preſerves the courſe of nature unimpaired, and to whoſe laws all 


beings are ſubject, this Supreme Deity, though himſelf inviſible, is 
manifeſtly ſeen in his magnificent operations. — Learn, then, from 
the things which are produced, to infer the exiſtence of an inviſible 


power, and to reverence the divinity *.' 


Beſides the one Supreme Deity, Socrates admitted the exiſtence of 
beings who poſſeſs a middle ſtation between God and man, to whoſe 


immediate agency he aſcribed the ordinary phenomena of nature, and 
whom he ſuppoſed to be particularly concerned in the management 
of human affairs*. Hence, ſpeaking of the gods, who take care of 
men, he ſays, Let it ſuffice you, whilſt you obſerve their works, to 


1 revere and honour the gods: and be perſuaded, that this is the way 


in which they make themſelves known; for, among all the gods, 
who beſtow bleſſings upon men, there are none, who, in the diſtri- 
bution of their favours make themſelves viſible to mortals.“ Hence, 


he ſpoke of thunder, wind, and other agents in nature, as ſervants of 


2 Xen. Mem. l. i. 5 ; 
d Th. 1. Iv» Cie. de Nat. D. 1. ii, Plut. Plac, 1, i. c. 3. © Xen, Mem. l. iv. 
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God, and encouraged the practice of divigations; under the notion, 
that the gods ſometimes diſcover future events to good men. | 
If theſe opinions concerning the Supreme Being, and the ſubordi- 
nate divinities, be compared, there will be no difficulty in perceiving 
the grounds upon which Socrates, though an advocate for the 
exiſtence of one ſovereign power, admitted the worſhip of inferior 
divinities. Hence he declared it to be the duty of every one, in the 
performance of religious rites, to follow the cuſtoms of his country. 
At the ſame time, he taught, that the merit of all religious offerings 
depends upon the character of the worſhipper, and that the ods | 
take pleaſure in the ſacrifices of none but the truly pious. © The 
man, fays he, © who honours the gods according to his ability, 
ought to be cheerful, and hope for the greateſt bleſſings : for, from 
whom may we reaſonably entertain higher expeCtations, than from 
thoſe who are moſt able to ſerve us? or how can we ſecure their 
kindneſs, but by pleaſing them ? or, how pleaſe them better, than by 
obedience *?” 

Concerning the human ſoul, the opinion of Socrates, according to 
Xenophon, was, that it is allied to the divine Deng not by a partici- 
pation of eſſence, but by a ſimilarity of nature * ; that man excels all 
other animals in the faculty of reaſon, and that the exiſtence of good 
men will be continued after death, in a ſtate in which they will re- 
ceive the reward of their virtue. Although it appears that, on this 
latter topic, Socrates was not wholly free from uncertainty, the con- 
ſolation which he profeſſed to derive from this ſource in the imme- 
_ diate proſpect of death, leaves little room to doubt, that he enter- 
tained a real belief and expectation of immortality. The doctrine 
which Cicero aſcribes to Socrates, on this head, is, that thè human 
ſoul is a divine principle, which, when it paſſes out of the body, re- 
turns to heaven; and that this paſſage is moſt eaſy to thoſe who have, 
in this life, made the greateſt progreſs in virtue“. 

The ſyſtem of morality, which Socrates made it the buſineſs of 
his life to teach, was raiſed upon the firm baſis of religion. The firſt 


» Mem, I. ivy. ® Ibid. Ken. Mem, l. i. 5 Leis e. iy. 
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principles of virtuous conduct, which are common to all Ganz 
are, according to this excellent moraliſt, laws of God: and the con- 
cluſive argument by which he ſupports this opinion is, that no man 
departs from theſe principles with impunity. © It is frequently 
poſſible, ſays he, for men to ſcreen themſelves from the penalty 
of human laws, but no man can be unjuſt, or ungrateful, without 
_ ſuffering for his crime: hence, I conclude, that theſe laws muſt have 
proceeded from a more excellent legiſlator than man *.” Socrates 
taught, that true felicity is not to be derived from external poſſeſſions, 
but from wiſdom, which conſiſts in the knowledge and practice 
of virtue; that the cultivation of virtuous manners is neceſſarily 
attended with pleaſure, as well as profit; that the honeſt man alone 
18 happy; and that it is abſurd to attempt to ſeparate things, which 
are in nature ſo cloſely united as virtue and intereſt. | 

But it is impoſſible, in detached ſentences, to give the reader any 
tolerable idea of the moral doctrine of Socrates. We muſt there- 
fore refer him, on this head, to that valuable treaſure of antient 

wiſdom, Tre MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES a work in which he 
will find his original converſations on many intereſting topics, related 
with that beautiful . which diſtinguiſhes Fat 3 of 
Xenophon' , 8 
The followers of Socrates may be divided into three claſſes. The 

Firſt Claſs conſiſts of ſuch as were neither philoſophers by profeſſion, 
nor addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, but attended upon Socrates 
as a moral preceptor, for the purpoſe of correcting and improving 
their manners. Among theſe were ſeveral young men of the firſt 
rank in Athens, particularly Alcibiades and Critias*, In this claſs 
may alſo be placed the poets Euenes and Euripides, and the orators 
| Lyſias and Ifocrates. The Second Claſs included all thoſe who, 
after his death, became founders of particular ſects, and, though 
they differed from each other greatly, were united under the 


-»- . 
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general nn of Socratic philoſophers. Theſe were Ariſtip- 
pus, the founder of the Cyrenaic ſect; Phædo, of the Eliac; 
Euclid, of the Megaric; Plato, of the Academic; and Antiſ- 
thenes, of the Cynic; whoſe hiſtory will be diſtinctly related in 
the ſequel of this work. The Third Claſs comprehends thoſe diſ- 
ciples of Socrates, who, though their names are found in the ca- 
talogue of philoſophers, did not inſtitute any new ſet. Among 
theſe Xenophon, Aſchines, Simon, and Cebes, have ſufficient cele- 
ben to claim ſome notice in the hiſtory of the Socratic School. 
XIxNOHON', an Athenian, born in the third year of the eighty- 
ſecond Olympiad®, was unqueſtionably one of the moſt reſpeCtable 
characters among the diſciples of Socrates. He ſtrictly adhered to 
the principles of his maſter in action as well as opinion, and employ- 
ed philoſophy, not to furniſh him with the means of oftentation, 
but to qualify him for the offices of public and private life. Whilſt 
he was a youth, Socrates, ſtruck with his external appearance (for 
he regarded a fair form as a probable indication of a well- propor- 
tioned mind) determined to admit him into the number of his pupils. 
Meeting him by accident in a narrow paſſage, the philoſopher put 
forth his ſtaff acroſs the path, and ſtopping him, aſked, where thoſe 
things were to be purchaſed, which are neceſſary to human life, 
Xenophon appearing at a loſs for a reply to this unexpected faluta-. 
tion, Socrates proceeded to aſk him, where honeſt and good men 
were to be found. Xenophon till heſitating, Socrates ſaid to him, 
Follow me, and learn.” From that time Xenophon became a diſ- 
ciple of Socrates, and made a rapid progreſs in that moral wiſdom, 
for which his maſter was ſo eminent. 

 Xenophon accompanied Socrates in the Peloponneſian war, and 
fought courageouſly in defence of his country*. He afterwards en- 
tered into the army of Cyrus, as a private volunteer, in his expedi- 
tion againſt his brother. This enterprize proving unfortunate, 
Xenophon, after the death of Cyrus, adviſed his fellow ſoldiers, 
rather to truſt to their own bravery, than ſurrender themſelves to 


* Laert. I. il. & 49, Kc. Suidas. B. C. 4500 * Strabo, I. x. p. 402: _ 
Tm | EL 
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the victor, and to attempt a retreat into their own country. They 
liſtened to his advice; and, having had many proofs of his wiſdom 
as well as courage, they gave him the command of the army, in the 
room of Proxenus who had fallen in battle. In this ela 
acquired great glory by the prudence and firmneſs with which he 
conducted them back, through the midſt of innumerable dangers, 
into their own country. The particulars of this memorable adventure 
are related by Xenophon himſelf in his Retreat of the Ten Thouſand*. 
After his return into Greece, he joined Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, 
and fought with him againſt the Thebans in the celebrated battle of 
 Chzronea*. The Athenians, diſpleaſed at this alliance, brought A 
public accuſation againſt him for his former conduct in engaging in 
the ſervice of Cyrus, and condemned him to exile. The Spartans, 
upon this, took Xenophon, as an injured man, under their protection, 
and provided him a comfortable retreat at Scilluntes in Elea. Here, 
with his wife and two children, he remained ſeveral years, and paſſed 
his time in the ſociety of his friends, and in writing thoſe hiſtorical 
works which have rendered his name immortal. A war at length 
aroſe between the Spartans and Eleans; and Xenophon was obliged 
to retire to Lepreus, where his eldeſt ſon had ſettled. He afterwards 
removed, with his whole family, to Corinth, where, in the firſt year 
of the hundred and fifth Olympiad*, he finiſhed his days“. 
The integrity, the piety, the moderation of Xenophon, rendered 
him an ornament to the Socratic ſchool, and proved how much he 
had profited by the precepts of his maſter. His whole military con- 
duct diſcovered an admirable union of wiſdom and valour. And his 
writings, at the ſame time that they have afforded, to all ſucceeding 
ages, one of the moſt perfect models of purity, ſimplicity and har- 
mony of language“, abound with ſentiments truly Socratic. By his 
wife, Phiteſia, Xenophon had two ſons, Gryllus and Diodorus; the 
former of whom fell with glory in the battle of Mantinea. The 
news of his death arriving whilſt his father was offering ſacrifice, he 


: Cyri Expeditio, paſſim, 85 
» C. Nepos in Ageſ. c. 1. Plut. in Ageſ. Xen. in Ageſ. a J. viii. p. 357. 
Laert. . C. 25 —— Laerts ©. Cic, Orat, c. 19. 
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took off the crown from his head, faying, with a ſigh, * I knew 


that my fon was mortal: but when he was told, that he had fought 
bravely, and died with honour, he again put on the crown, and 
finiſhed the ſacrifice * His works are, Memoirs of Socrates; Apology 
for Socrates; Of the Aﬀairs of Greece; The Expedition of Cyrus ; The 
Hiſtitution of Cyrus ; The Banquet ; Of Oeconomics ; Of Tyranny ; Praiſe 
of Agefilaus ;' Of the Republic of Athens ; Of the Republic and Laws of 
Sparta; Of Taxes ; Of the Office of Maſter of Horſe ; Of Hunting. 

 MscniNngs, an Athenian of low birth, diſcovered an early thirſt ' 
after knowledge, and, though oppreſſed by poverty, devoted himſelf 
to the purſuit of wiſdom under the tuition of Socrates. When he 
firſt became his diſciple, he told Socrates, that the only thing with 
which it was in his power to preſent him, in acknowledgment of 


his kindneſs in inſtructing him, was himſelf. Socrates replied, that 


he accepted, and valued the preſent, but that he hoped to render it 


more valuable by culture. He adhered to his maſter with unalterable 


fidelity and perſeverance, and enjoyed his particular friendſhip. 

Having ſpent many years in Athens, without being able to riſe 
above the poverty of his birth, he determined, after the example of 
Plato, and others, to viſit the Court of Dionyſius“, the tyrant of Si- 


cily, who was at this time, either through vanity or jealouſy, a ge- 


neral patron of philoſophers. Upon his arrival in Syracuſe, though 
lighted, on account of his poverty, by Plato, he was introduced to 
the prince by Ariſtippus, and was liberally rewarded for his Socratic 
dialogues. He remained in Sicily till the expulſion of the tyrant, 
and then returned to Athens. Here, not daring to become a public 
rival of Plato or Ariſtippus, he taught philoſophy in private, and _ 
received payment for his inſtructions. Afterwards, in order to pro- 

vide himſelf with a more plentiful ſubſiſtence, he appeared as a 
public orator ; and Demoſthenes, probably becauſe he was jealous 
of his abilities (for he excelled in eloquence) became his opponent. 
Beſides. orations and epiſtles, B wrote ſeven Socratic dia- 


» Elian. Hiſt, V. 1. lit. c. 7. Aul, Gel. I. XiY+ e. 3. Athæn. xi. p. 504. 
Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 72. 


* Laert, 1, ii. § 60. Sen, de Benef, I. i. c. 8. 0 Plut, de cohib. Ira. 
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| logues i in the true ſpirit of His maſter, on temperance, moderation, 


humanity, integrity, and e nee of 8 only three are 
extant. e's ow 

- $1MoN, another e of an was _ occupation a 1 
arefler | in Athens. . His ſhop being frequently viſited by Socrates 
and his friends, he wrote down many converſations which paſſed in 
his hearing, and afterwards made them public. He is ſaid to have 
been the firſt who publiſhed Socratic dialogues ; but none of his 


pieces are extant. So much value did this man ſet upon freedom of 


| inquiry, that when Pericles invited him to reſide with him, under 


the promiſe of an ample recompence, he refuſed, fayin 8, that he 


would not ſell the liberty of ſpeaking his mind at any price. 

The name of CHB ES, a Theban, deſerves to be mentioned, on ac- 
count of his beautiful allegory, entitled, A Picture of Human Life. 
This piece, which is {till extant, in its moral ſpirit and character 
is truly Socratic, but contains ſome ſentiments, which appear to 
have been borrowed from the Pythagorean ſchool. 


About this time flouriſhed Timon of ATH ENS, fo famous for the 


whimſical ſeverity of his temper, and his hatred of mankind *, His 
character has given birth to many humourous pieces * *. 


Ed. Clerici Kind. 1711. Fabr. Bibl. Gr. KL p. 7855 

» Laert, l. ii. $ 122. Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. i. P- 734+ 

© Laert. ii, $125. Suidas. Plato in Phad. 

* Laert, I. ix. $112. Suidas. Plut. in Anton. et Alcib, ie. Tuſe. Q. I. iv. c. 2. 


Plin. Hiſt. N. I. vii. c. 19. Lucian in Timone. 


* Vidend. Jonſ. de Script. Hiſt. Ph. I. i. e. 2, 14, 18. Clerici Sylva Phil. c. 3. 
Boerner Menzer Diff, de Socrate. La Vie de Socr. par M. Charpentier. Cooper's 
Life of Socrates. Fraquier. Diff. de Socr. ap. Mem. Acad. Inſerip. t. vi. Potter's 
Arch. l. i. c. 9. Petav. Rat. Temp. p. i. I. iii. c. 8, Eſchenbach. de Sympol. Sap: 
Diff. Ac. v. Prideaux Hiſt. v. i. p. 511. Theodoret. Therapeut. I. xii. Salv. de 
Gub. Dei. l. vii. Tertull. Apol. Le Clerc. Bib. Ch. t. 22. p. 426. omg Log. 
p. iv. c. 9. Crouz. p. iv. c. 7. Perraltii Parall. des Anc. et des Mod. t: iv. p. 139. 
Heuman. Act. Ph. v. i. p. 473. Murat. Orat. p. 38 1. Lipſii Manud. Stoic. Di 18. 
Parker de Deo. Diſp. 4. Caſaubon de Enthuſ. Heinſii Orat. de Socr, Huet. de la 
Foibleſſe, &c. l. i. c. 4. Reiman, Hiſt. Ath, c. 21. Cudworth. c. iv. $23. Zim- 
merm. Amen. Lit. t. xi. p. 122. Rep. des Lett. t. vi. p. 186. Vavaſor de Ludic. 
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Stanley. Hiſt. Phil. Aug. de Civ. Dei. 1 vili. c. 14. Naudæi Apol. Mag. 0. 1 3. 


N. Kreigh Diſſ. de Elog. Soph. Jen. 1702, Mornæus de Ver. Rel. c. 33. Voſſ. de 
Hiſt. Gr. 1. i. c. 5. Stollii Hiſt. Ph. Mor. Gent. $ 48. Maſcardi Dil. Mor, rake” 
betis Tab, * Timon. Miſc. "ON t. i ili. e 57. | 
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ROM the ſchool of Seer many ets WET who, 1 
they held opinions eſſentially different from each other, and 
though moſt of them deviated widely from the ſimplicity of their 
maſter's doctrine, nevertheleſs affected to call themſelves Socratic 
philoſophers* _ Of theſe, ſome were of ſhort duration and little 
note; others obtained great diſtinction and permanency, and after- 
wards ſpread into new branches. The inferior ſeas in the IONIC 
ſucceſſion were, the CVRENAIC, the Mo ARI, and the ELIAC 
or ERETRIAC. Thoſe of higher celebrity, were the Ac ADPEMIC, and 
the Cynic, from which latter aroſe the PERIPATETIC, and the 
STOIC. | 

The CyRENAIC Sree” was founded by Ariſtippus, and derived 
its name from his native city, Cyrene in Africa. | 

Of the deſcent and early education of AkISTIPPus little 18 
known: but, that his father was a man of ſome diſtinction, may 
be conjectured from his having ſent his fon to the. Olympic games, 
and ſupported him at Athens, as a pupil of Socrates*. This would 


_ alſo be confirmed by the incident to which Horace alludes, when 
he fays*, 


2 Cic, de Oratore, 1. lil. c. 16. »Laert. I. ii. 5 65, &c. : | 
_ 1 2. Ul, 99. n ee 


Quid 
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n Quid ſimile iſti _- N 
n Ariſtivpus ? qui ſervos projicere aurum 
In media juſſit Lybia, quia tardius irent 
kane onus ſegnes, &c *, 


+4 


were it credible; that a man who was ws always Fd of wealth and 


= ſplendor ſhould order his fervant, on a journey, to throw away 
his money, in order to lighten his burden. Whilft Ariſtippus 


was attending the Olympic games, he heard reports concerning the 


wiſdom of Socrates®, which inſpired him with an impatient deſire of 
becoming one of his diſciples, and immediately took up his refidence in 


Athens. On his firſt arrival, he made Socrates an offer of money, as 


a gratuity for the privilege ofattendin g his inſtructions; but the philoſo- 


pher, after his uſual manner, refuſed it. Admitted among the number 


of his followers, Ariſtippus diſcovered ſuch marks of ability, and made 


ſo rapid a progreſs in knowledge, that he was, for ſome time, eſteem- 


ed one of the chief ornaments of the Socratic fchool, and raiſed no 
ſmall degree of envy among his fellow diſciples. But his mind was 
too frivolous, and probably his education had been too luxurious, 


to permit him heartily to adopt the principles, and imbibe the 


ſpirit, of his maſter. After a long period of reſtraint, his natural 
temper, or early habits, prevailed, and he diſcovered a fondneſs 


for exterior ornament, and effeminate indulgence, which gave 


much offence to Socrates and his friends. This propenſity in Ariſ- 


tippus, and his maſter's earneſt deſire to correct it, are illuſtrated 


in a beautiful dialogue preſerved by Xenophon*. The freedom 


of his manners at length became ſo diſpleaſing to the ſect with 


which he was connected, that he was obliged to withdraw from 


Athens. 
Ariſtippus now viſited the iſland of Ægina, and there met with 


the celebrated Lais', whom he accompanied to Corinth. A ſtorm 


When Ariſtippus on the Lybian waſte 
Commands his flaves, becauſe it ſtay'd their haſte, 
To throw away his gold, &c, 


» Plut. de Curioſitate. < Mem. I. ii. 


- 3 Cic, 'Ep, Fam, ix. 26: Athzn, 1. v. p. 216. xii. p. $54 3 xili. p. „ 509. : 
| ariſing, 
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"wo 1. 


ariſing, on his paſſage thither, whict - ſomewhat diſconcerted him, 
one of the crew faid to him, : Wiky are you philoſ 


ſteps of men 


When they arrived at the principal town of the 


illand, the philoſopher ſoon found means to engage the attention 

ol the inhabitants, and procured an hoſpitable reception for himſelf _ 
and his fellow travellers: a fact which confirms one of this philoſo- 
pher's aphoriſms; if you aſk. what advantage a man of learning 


has above one who is illiterate, ſend them together among ſtrang Sers, 
and you will fee. 

After ſome interval, we find Ariſtippus 3 in the court of Biz 
tyrant of Sicily. Here he incurred much odium from Plato and 
other philoſophers, | by countenancing the luxury and vanity of 


the prince. He poſſeſſed a verſatility of diſpoſition, and polite- 


neſs of manners, which, whilſt they enabled him to accommodate 
himſelf to every fituation— _ 


Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, et ſtat us, et res* . 


eminently qualified him for the eaſy gaiety of a court. Per- 


fectly free from the reſerve and haughtineſs of the preceptorial 
chair, he ridiculed the fingularities which were affected by other 


philoſophers, particularly the ſtately gravity of Plato, and the 


rigid abſtinence of Diogenes“. On a public feſtival, ' he appear- 
ed in a rich and ſplendid dreſs, and converſed and danced like 


a courtier. : Theſe Be es manners, anden with a wonder 


2 Aul. Cell. 1. xix. c. 1. Alian Hiſt, Var. „. 5 


» Laert. Vitruv. Archit. l. vi. Galen in Protrept. . Diod. Sic. I. xiv. p. 5. 258. 
Plut. in Dione. Suidas. Hor, Ep. 1. xvii. 23. | 


F 


. Ariſtippus every dreſs became, 
In every various ſtate of life the ſame. 
CLRETS § 62, 7. 


N 


ſophers afraid, 
when we illiterate ſeamen fear nothing? Becauſe,” replied Ariſ- 


tippus, © we have more to loſe*.” In his way from Corinth to 

Aſia, he was ſhipwrecked upon the iſland of Rhodes. Accidentally 
obſerving, as he came on ſhore, a geometrical diagram drawn upon 
the ſand, he ſaid to his companions; © Take courage, I ſee the foot- 


8 8 
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ful power of managing the humours of the tyrant, gave him 


the command of the royal favour. The reſt of the philoſo- 


phers, who found themſelves counteracted in their attempts to 


ſubdue the ſtubborn mind of Dionyſius to the ſeverity of their 
diſcipline, and who were, perhaps, ſecretly mortified by neglect, 
beheld this riſing favourite with envy. Although it is impoſlible 


wholly to exculpate Ariſtippus from the charge of libertiniſm, it 
ſeems not unreaſonable to impute to the jealouſy of rivalſhip 


many of thoſe tales, to the diſcredit of this philoſopher, which 
have been ſo induſtriouſly propagated both * antient and modern 
writers. 151 


There can be little doubt, that before the e ous of Dionyſius, 


Ariſtippus, with the reſt of the philoſophers, left Syracuſe. Aſchines, 


who had remained in Sicily till after the exile of the tyrant, upon 


his return to Athens, found him teaching in this ſeat of the muſes *. 
But how long he remained in Greece; whether he ever returned 
into his own country; in what manner, and when he died, are 
circumſtances concerning which we have, at this day, no certain 
information. 

The particulars, Slack have been related, may her to afford 
us ſome idea of the character of Ariſtippus. If his natural diſ- 


poſition leaned more ſtrongly towards pleaſure than was conſiſtent 


with the ſtrictneſs of Socratic morals, he muſt, nevertheleſs, be 


allowed the credit of elegant manners, a thirſt after knowledge, 


ready wit, and an ingenuous temper. Of this latter quality we 
have an example, in the manner in which he reconciled himſelf 
to his friend Æſchines, who had offended him. In the midſt 
of a Aüpude between them, which was growing violent, Let us 
give over,” faid he, and be friends, before we make ourſelves 
the talk of ſervants: we have quarrelled, it is true; but I, as your 
ſenior, have a right to claim the precedency in the reconciliation.” 

AÆſchines accepted the generous propoſal, and acknowledged his 


ſuperior merit. The following repartees may deſerve to be ſelected 


rom many others, as ſpecimens of this philoſopher's Ware 


2 Laert. LE SOR. 
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without embarraſſment, with all claſſes of men. 
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In reply to the inquiry of Dionyſius, why he viſited his court, 
Ariſtippus faid, © To give what I have, and to receive what 1 
have not.” His frive Polyxenus happening to call upon him 
when great preparations were making for an entertainment, entered 
into a long diſcourſe againſt luxury: Ariſtippus grew tired with 


his harangue, and invited him to ſtay and ſup with him; Polyxenus 
accepted the invitation: “ I perceive then, faid Ariſtippus, © it is 


not the luxury of my table that offends you, but the expence.” To 
one who was boaſting of, his {kill and activity in. ſwimming he 


ſaid, © Are you not aſhamed to value yourſelf upon that, which 


every dolphin can do better?” When he was aſked, what he had 
gained by philoſophy ?. he replied, © A capacity of converſing, 
A wealthy citizen 
complaining that Ariſtippus, in requiring five hundred drachmas 


for the inſtruction of his ſon, had demanded as much as would 


purchaſe a ſlave; © Purchaſe one, then, with the ode ſaid the 
philoſopher, © and you will be maſter of two“. 

Several maxims and obſervations are aſcribed to Ariſtippus, 
which are not unworthy of the Socratic ſchool; for example: If 
there were no laws, a wiſe man would live honeſtly. It is better 
to be poor, than illiterate; for the poor man only wants money, 
the illiterate want the diſtinguiſhing characters of human nature. 
The houſes of the wealthy are frequented by philoſophers, for 
the ſame reaſon for which thoſe of the ſick are frequented by 
phyſicians. The truly learned are not they who read much, 


but they who read what is uſeful. Voung people ſhould be taught 


thoſe things, which will be uſeful to UTR when they become 
men®. 

Ariſtippus, 8 did not uniformly athow to-Mis excellent 
model upon which theſe maxims were framed. From the imperfect 
accounts which remain of his doctrine, it appears that he was 


eminently the preceptor of pleaſure. He agreed with Socrates 


in diſmiſſing, as wholly unprofitable, all thoſe ſpeculations which 
have no connection with the conduct of life. He compared thoſe. 


»Laert. * Ibid. 


7x phitoſophers 
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philoſophers who neglected moral ſcience, in the purſuit of that 
which is purely ſpeculative, to Penelope's ſuitors, who preferred 
the handmaid to the miſtreſs. The diſtinguiſhing tenets of his 
ſyſtem, as far as they can be collected from the caſual, and perhaps 
unfair repreſentations of prejudiced contemporaries, and from the 
adulterated and vague reports of later writers, are as follows : 

Perceptions alone are certain; of the external objects which 
produce them, we know nothing. No one can be affured, that 
the perception excited in his mind by any external object is ſimilar to 
that which is excited by the ſame object in the mind of another 
perſon*. Human nature is ſubject to two contrary affections, pain 
and pleaſure, the one a harſh, the other a gentle emotion. The 
emotions of pleaſure, though they may differ in degree, or in 
the object which excites them, are the ſame in all animals, and 
univerſally create deſire. Thoſe of pain are, in like manner, 
eſſentially the ſame, and univerſally create averſion. Happineſs 
conſiſts not in tranquillity or indolence, but in a pleafing agitation 
of the mind, or active enjoyment. Pleaſure is the ultimate object 
of human purſuit; it is only in ſubſerviency to this, that fame, 
friendſhip, and even virtue, are to be defired. All crimes are 
venial becauſe never committed but through the immediate impulſe 


of paſſion. Nothing is juſt or unjuſt by nature, but by cuſtom 


and law. The buſineſs of philoſophy is to regulate the ſenſes, 


in that manner which will render them moſt productive of pleaſure. 
Since pleaſure is to be derived, not from the paſt or the future, 
but the preſent, a wiſe man will take care to enjoy the preſent 
hour, and will be indifferent to life or death*. 

It would have been wonderful if fo indulgent a ſyſtem of morals 
had not obtained ſome admirers: but it would have been more 
wonderful, if a ſyſtem, which only provided. for the gratification 
of the ſenſes and the ſelfiſh paſſions, and left human nature deſtitute 


| © Laert, I. ii. $79, 80. Arift. Met. I. ii. c. 21. ns 

» Sextus Emp. adv. Math. I. vii, f 191. Cic. in Lucullo, c. 7. Acad, Q. |. iv. 
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e Laert. 3. it 5 Cic. de Fin. I. ii. c. 71. l. v. c. 128. Tuſc. Q. 1. iii. 

Ce 13. ii, c. 6. De Offic, | iii. 33. Athæn. I. xii. p. 544- Elan. Var. Hiſt, l. xiv. 56. 
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of its nobleſt ornaments and higheſt pleaſures, had not ſoon. fallen 
into the contempt which it deſerved. 

After the death of Ariſtippus, his doring.:was aſe} 400 
taught by his daughter ARE TE, a woman of learning and ability, 
ſufficient to give her a place in the catalogue of philoſophers. 

Among the more eminent diſciples of this ſchool was HRO ESsIAsõ. 
His temper was too gloomy to find enjoyment upon his maſter's 


plan, and his principles furniſhed him with no other ſources of 


happineſs. He was fo thoroughly diſſatisfied with life that he 
thought it the only concern of man to avoid miſery, and wrote a 
book to prove, that death, as the cure of all evil, is the greateſt 
good. Hence he obtained the appellation of ee, the advo- 
cate for death®. * | | : 
Another follower of Ariſtippus was Avic ER RIS, a Cyrevian. 
He fo far receded from the doctrine of his maſter, as to acknowledge 
the merit of filial piety, friendſhip, and patriotiſm, and to allow _ 
that a wiſe man might retain the poſſeflion of himſelf in the midſt 
of external troubles; but, he inherited ſo much of his frivolous 


taſte, as to value himſelf upon the moſt trivial accompliſhments, 


particularly upon his dexterity 1 in being able to drive a chariot twice 


round a courſe in the ſame ring. 


TauEoDORUS, a diſciple of Anicerris, for the freedom with which 


he ſpoke concerning the gods, was ſtigmatiſed with the name of 


Atheiſt, and baniſhed from Cyrene*. He took refuge in Athens; 
but his impiety would here have proved fatal to him, had not De- 
TIGHTS e at that N had great influence over the 


tiert. 1 l. $86: Clem. Alex. Strom. I. iv. p. 523, 


» Laert, I. ii. $94, 5. Cic. Tuſc. Qu. 1. i. e. 34. Val. Max. I. viii. c. 9. 


* 'The paſſage of Laertius, here referred to, is manifeſtly corrupted. The words, 
i TE Com re, xa Tov de bavaroy aigeroy, “ death and life are equally eligible”—are in- 
conſiſtent with what is juſt before ſaid of Hegeſias. Caſaubon ingeniouſly connects 
the words, r Ts C, with the preceding clauſe, and reads the paſlage thus: ore ave 
ragen tivau Thy tvIauyuoriay Thy de gam Tov de d en &« Since there 1 is no real happi- 
neſs in life, death is to be preferred,” 


© Laert. I. ii, $ 87. Suidas in Anicerr. 5 
Laert. I. ii. $ 98-102. Suidas. Bayle. 
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Athenians, 
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| Athenians, interpoſed | in his favour. Under his protection, he gain- 
ed acceſs to the court of Ptolemy Lagis. Venturing, after a long 
interval, to return to Athens, it is related, that he ſuffered death by 
hemlock: but whether his. offence was, in reality, atheiſm, or whe- 
ther it was merely contempt of the Grecian. ſuperſtitions, has been 
much diſputed. Sextus Empiricus* joins Theodorus with Eumerus, 
and others,, who maintained, that they who were eſteemed gods, 
were men, who had poſſeſſed great power on earth: and Clemens 
Alexandrinus * expreſſes his ſurpriſe that Eumerus, Nicanor, Diagoras, 
Theodorus, and others, who had lived virtuouſly, ſhould be pro- 
nounced atheiſts for their oppoſition to gentile polytheiſm ©. If 
theſe teſtimonies be not ſufficient to remove all ſuſpicion of atheiſm 
from the character of Theodorus, it may at leaſt ſerve. to prevent any 
politive deciſion againſt him. The ſame remark may be applied to 
Eumerus, who flouriſhed in the time of Caſſander the Younger, king 
of Macedonia, concerning. whom it is related, that he undertook. 
long journies in order to aſcertain the places of the death and burial 
of the gods, and particularly that, in the iſland of Panchaia, in the 
Southern ocean, he ſaw a pillar dedicated to Jupiter Triphyitus, on. 
which the memorable actions of that deity were inſcribed *. _ 
Among the followers of Theodorus was BION, of Boryſthenes, a 
man of low extraction. When young he was fold as a flave to an 
orator, who afterwards gave him. his freedom, and left him large 
_ poſſeſſions. Upon this, he went to Athens, and applied himſelf to. 
the ſtudy of philoſophy. He had ſeveral preceptors, but chiefly at- 
tached himſelf to the doctrine of Theodorus, for which he was a pro- 
feſſed advocate. He flouriſhed about the one hundred and twentieth 
Olympiade. 
The ſhort duration of as Cyrenaic ſect was owing, in part, to 
the remote diſtance of Cyrene from Greece, the chief ſeat of learning 
and philolophy 4 in part, to the, unbounded Ts which theſe 


2 Adv. Math. 1. ix. Eg 21 N p. 24. 
© Conf. Lactant. 1. i. c. 12. Minuc. Fel. Oct. c. 8. Cie. de Nat. 84 Ihe: 
Plat Flac. LI. C. . 


4 Cic. de Nat. D. 1. 42. Plut. de II. & Of, Euſeb. Prep. b. i ii. 9 loc. cit. 
Laert. J. iv. 5 46—51. B. C. 300. 1 
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philoſophers allowed themſelves in practice as well as opinion; and 


in part, to the riſe of the Epicurean ſect, which taught the dogtrine | 
9 pleaſure 1 in a more philoſophical form . a 


* Vidend. Menzii Ariſtippi Vet. Hal. 1719. Thomaſi Introd. in Phil. Rat. c. vi. 
8 66. Parker de Deo. Diff. p. 1, 8. Buddæus de Sceptic. Mor. $9. Themiſtii 
Orat. 21. Voſſ. de Idol. Gent. 1. i. c. 1. Reiman, Hiſt. Ath. c. 24, Mourges 
Plan. de Pyth. t. i. c. 3. Gaſſend. Synt. Ph. Epic. p. ii. F 1. c. 3. Stollii Hiſt. 
Ph. Mor. $ 55. Buddæi Theſ. de Atheiſm. c. 1. § 17. Zimmerman. Epiſt. ad 
Nonn. ap. Muſzum. Hiſt. Brem. v. i. Voſl. Hiſt. r i. e. IT, Wowerius de 
Polymathia. Bayle in Ariſtipp. &c. 
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HE ſecond ſect, which ſprung from the ſchool of Socrates, 
was that which was inſtituted by Euclid of Megara, called, 
from the place which gave birth to its founder, the Megaric ſe&, 
and from its diſputatious character the Eriſtic. It had alſo the ap- 
pellation of Dialectic; not becauſe it gave riſe to dialectics, or logical 
debates, which had before this time exerciſed the i ingenuity of philo- 
ſophers, particularly in the Eleatic ſchool; but becauſe the diſ- 
courſes and writings of this claſs of philoſophers commonly took the 
form of dialogue 5 
EUCLID OF Md ARA, endued by nature with a ſubtle and 
penetrating genius, early applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
The writings of Parmenides firſt taught him the art of diſputation. 
Hearing of the fame of Socrates, Euclid determined to attend upon 


2 Laert. I. ii. & 106. Cic. Tuſe. Qu. I. ii. 
. Lact. ib. Sie Q. Acad. l. iv. c. 85 Suidas. 


his 
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his inſtructions, and for this purpoſe removed from Megara to 
Athens. Here he long remained a conſtant hearer, and zealous 
diſciple, of the Moral Philoſopher. And when, in conſequence of 
the enmity which ſubſiſted between the Athenians and Megarians, a 
_ decree was paſſed by the former, that any inhabitant of Megara, who 
fhould be ſeen in Athens, ſhould forfeit his life, he frequently came 
to Athens by night, from the diſtance of about twenty miles, con- 
cealed in a long female cloak and veil, to viſit his maſter*. Not 
finding his natural propenſity to diſputation ſufficiently gratified in 
the tranquil method of philoſophiſing adopted by Socrates, he fre- 
_ quently engaged in the buſineſs and diſputes of the civil courts. So- 
crates, who deſpiſed forenſic conteſts, expreſſed ſome diſſatisfaction 
with his pupil for indulging a fondneſs for controverſy *. This circum- 
ſtance probably proved the occaſion of a ſeparation between Euclid and 
his maſter ; for we find him, after this time, at the head of a ſchool 
in Megara“, in which his chief employment was, to teach the art of 
diſputation. Debates were conducted with ſo much vehemence 
among his pupils, that Timon faid of Euclid, that he had carried the 
madneſs of contention from Athens to Megara. That he was, 
however, capable of commanding his temper, appears from his reply 
to his brother, who in a quarrel had ſaid, Let me periſh if I be 
not revenged on you: © and let ne periſh,” returned Euclid, “ if 
I do not ſubdue your reſentment by forbearance, and make you love 
me as much as ever. His kind reception of the diſciples of So- 
crates, after the death of their maſter, has been already noticed. 
Euclid of Megara is not to be confounded with Euclid the mathema- 
tician, who flouriſhed at a later period under Ty Lagus, and died 
in the hundred and twenty-third Olympiade. 
In diſputation, Euclid was averſe to the analogical method of rea- 
ſoning, and judged, that legitimate argumentation conſiſts in deduc- 
ing fair conclufions from acknowledged premiſes *. He held, that 
there is one ſupreme good, which he called by the different names of 


* Aul. Gell. No. Att. I. vi. c. 10. 
ͤ 1&6 Li 66: -* Ib. vi. 3 en 
f Plut. de Amic. Frat. f Fabric. Gr. v. ii. p. 369. * B. C. 283. 
r Laert, Cic. Qu. Ac. J. IV. c. 42. 8 5 | 
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Intelligence, Providence, God ; and that evil, Widder as an op- 
poſite principle to the ſovereign good, has no phyſical exiſtence. 
The ſupreme good, according to Cicero, he defined to be, that which 
is always the ſame. In this doctrine, in which he followed the ſub- 
tilty of Parmenides rather than the ſimplicity of Socrates, he ſeems to 
have conſidered good abſtractedly, as reſiding in the deity, and to 
have maintained, that all things which exiſt are good by their parti- 
cipation of the firſt good, and conſequently that there is, in the na- 
ture of things, no real evil.— It is ſaid, that when Euclid was aſked 
his opinion concerning the gods, he replied, I know nothing more of 
them than this, that they hate inquiſitive perſons*. If this apothegm 
be juſtly aſcribed to Euclid, it may ſerve to prove, either that he 
had learned from the precepts of Socrates to think ſoberly and re- 
ſpectfully concerning the divine nature, or that the fate of that 
good man had taught him caution in declaring his opinions. 

Euclid was ſucceeded, in the Megaric ſchool, by EuzuLIpES of 
Miletus*. He was a ſtrenuous opponent of Ariſtotle, and ſeized 
every occaſion of cenſuring his writings, and calumniating his cha- 
rater. He introduced new ſubtleties into the art of diſputation, 
ſeveral. of which, though often mentioned as proofs of great ingenuity, 
deſerve only to be remembered as examples of egregious trifling. Of 
theſe ſophiſtical modes of reaſoning, called by Ariſtotle Eriſtic ſyl- 
logiſms, a few examples may ſuffice*: 1. Of the ſophiſm, called, 
from the example, The Lying : if, when you ſpeak the truth, you 
ſay you lie, you lie: but you ſay you lie, when you ſpeak the truth; 
therefore, in ſpeaking the truth, you lie. 2. The Occult. Do you 
know your father? Yes. Do you know this man who is veiled ? 
No. Then you do not know your father; for it is your father who 
is veiled. 3. Ele&ra. Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, knew 
her brother, and did not know him: ſhe knew Oreſtes to be her 
brother, but ſhe did not know that perſon to be her brother who was 
converſing with her. 4. Sorites. Is one grain a heap? No. Two 

Anton. et Maxim. Serm. 379. *Þ Laert. 1. ii. § 108, &c. 


© Laert, Athæn. l. viii. Cic. de Div. 1. ii. c. 4. he Ac. l. iv. c. 30. vi. 
e. 8. Lacian.! in Vit. Auct. A. Gell. I. xvi. c. 2. 


grains? 
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grains? No. | Three grains? No. Go on, adding one by one; 
and, if one grain be not a heap, it will be impoſſible to ſay, what 
number of grains make a heap*. 5. The Horned. You have what 
you have not loſt; you have not loſt horns; therefore you have 
horns. In ſuch high repute were theſe filly inventions for perplex- 
ing plain truth, that Chryſippus wrote fix books upon the firſt of 
theſe ſophiſms ; and Philetas, a Choan, died of a conſumption which 
he contracted by the cloſe ſtudy which he beſtowed upon it“. OY 
inſcription upon his tomb was, O euliuer;, © The deceived.” 
ſerious attempt to expoſe the futility of theſe diſputes would now 15 
juſtly deemed an idle waſte of time and words. * 
Another diſciple of the ſame ſchool was Droporys of Cl 
a great adept in this kind of verbal combat*. A dialectic 
queſtion was | propoſed to him in the preſence of Ptolemy 
Soter (for ſuch, at that time, was the amuſement of princes) 
by Stilpo, another of this ingenious fraternity. He acknow- 

ledged himſelf incapable of giving an immediate anſwer, and 

: requeſted time for the ſolution. The king ridiculed his want 
of ingenuity, and gave him the ſurname of Chronus. Mortified 
at this defeat, he retired from the entertainment, wrote a book 
upon the queſtion, and at laſt, fooliſhly enough! died of vexation. 
This Diodorus is faid to have invented the famous argument 
againſt motion*: It any body be moved, it is either moved in the 
place where it is, or in a place where it is not; but it is not moved 
in the place where it is, for where it is, it remains; nor is it 
moved in a place where it is not, for nothing can either act or 
ſuffer where it is not; therefore there is no ſuch thing as motion. 
Diodorus, after the invention of this wonderful argument, 
was very properly repaid for his ingenuity. Having had the miſ- 
fortune to diſlocate his ſhoulder, the ſurgeon, whom he ſent for 
to replace it, kept him ſome time in torture, whilſt he proved 


Senec. Ep. 45. | 
d Laert. J. vii. $ 196. Athæn. 1. ix. 403. Suidas in Philetas, 
< Laert. I. ii. $ 111. Sext. Emp. adv, Log. ii. 115. 
d Sext. Emp. Pyrrh, I. ii. c. 22, § 142. 5. 
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to him, from his own method of reaſoning, that the bone could 
not have moved out of its place. Diodorus has been ranked among 
the atomic philoſophers, becauſe he held the doctrine of ſmall 
indiviſible bodies, infinite in number but finite in magnitude: but 
it does not appear that he conceived the idea which diſtinguiſhes 
the atomic doctrine, as it was taught by Democritus and others, 
that the firſt atoms are * deſtitute of all * except extenſion and 
figure. 

Stilpo of Megara, who lived about the time of Ptolemy Enn 
is not only celebrated for his eloquence and his {kill in dialectics, 
but for the ſucceſs with which he applied the moral precepts of 
philoſophy to the correction of his natural propenſities. Though 
in his youth he had been much addicted to intemperance and 
licentious pleaſure; after he ranked himſelf —_ ee 

he was never known to violate the laws of ſobriety or echaſtity*. With 
reſpect to riches, he exerciſed a virtuous moderation, When 
Ptolemy Soter, at the taking of Megara, preſented him with a large 
ſum of money, and requeſted him to accompany him into Egypt, 
he returned the greater part of the preſent, and choſe to retire, 
during Ptolemy's ſtay at Megara, to the iſland of Agina. Afﬀter- 
wards, when Megara was again taken by Demetrius“, ſon of Antigo- 
nus, the conqueror ordered the ſoldiers to ſpare the houſe of Stilpo, 
and, if any thing ſhould be taken from him in the hurry of the 
plunder, to reſtore it. The philoſopher being required to give 
an account of any effects which he had loſt, he replied, that he had loſt 
nothing; for no one could take from him his learning and eloquence. 
At the ſame time he won the affections of the conqueror, by the 
pathetic manner in which he recommended to him the exerciſe 
"0 Humanity. SO _ was the fame of Ane that, when he 


„Cic. Ac. Q. I. iv. c. 47. Arrian Dilk bn EN EI. Moſheim in Cud- 
worth, c. I. p. 22. 


Þ Laert, I. ii. $ 113—119- Suidas, 


Cic. de Fato, c. 5. Plut, adv, Colot. Sen, Ep. 9. De Conſtant, e. s. Athæn. 
I. X. p. 422. I. xiii. p. 496. 


4 Plut, in Demet. et de Tranquil. Ain 
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viſited 
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viſited Athens, the people ran out of their ſhops to ſee him, and 
even the moſt eminent philoſophers of Athens wok pleaſure in 
attending upon his diſcourſes. 
The peculiar doctrines of Stilpo were, that ſpecies, or univerſals, 

have no real exiſtence, and that one thing cannot be predicated, 
or aſſerted, of another. He maintained, that in uſing, for example, 
the word man as an univerſal term, we ſpeak of nothing; for 
the term neither ſignifies this man nor that man, nor applies to 
any one man more than another. The doctrine, which he held 
upon this ſubject, was probably the ſame which was afterwards, 
in the ſcholaſtic ages, maintained with ſo much acrimony by the no- 
minaliſts. To prove that one thing cannot be predicated of another, 
he ſaid, that goodneſs and man, for inſtance, are different things, 
which cannot be confounded by aſſerting the one to be the other: 
he argued farther, that goodneſs is an univerſal, and univerſals have 
no real exiſtence; conſequently, ſince nothing cannot be predicated of 
any thing, goodneſs cannot be predicated of man. Thus, whilſt this 
ſubtle logician was, through his whole argument, predicating one 
thing of another, he denied that any one thing could be the accident 
or predicate of another. If Stilpo was ſerious in this reaſoning; if he 
meant any thing more than to expoſe the ſophiſtry of the ſchools, he 
muſt be confeſſed to have been an eminent maſter of the art of 
wrangling; and it was not wholly without reaſon that Glycera, 
a celebrated courtezan, when the was reproved by Stilpo as a 
corruptor of youth, replied, that the charge might be juſtly re- 
torted upon him, who ſpent his time in ling their heads with 
ſophiſtical quibbles, and uſeleſs ſubtleties. | 
On moral topics, Stilpo is ſaid to have taught, that the higheſt 

felicity conſiſts in a mind free from the dominion of en a 
doctrine ſimilar to that of the Stoics. 

In reply to a queſtion which Crates ka to this philoſo- 
pher, whether the gods take pleaſure in the honours which are 
paid them * mortals, he ſaid, Vou fool, do not queſtion me up- 


⸗Laert. ibid. Senec. Ep. 9. 
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on this ſubject in the public ſtreet, but when we are alone.“ 
From this circumſtance, and from the freedom. with which he 
is ſaid to have ridiculed the ſtatue of Minerva, it may be concluded 


that Stilpo had little reverence for the Athenian ſuperſtitions *:\ but 


there is no proof of his infidelity with reſpe& to the exiſtence of 
a ſupreme divinity. * N 0 


*. Athen, I. x. Þ» 422. 


*Vidend. Jonſii So Hiſt. Ph. 1. ii. c. 1. Stoll. Hiſt. Mor. § 57. Gaſſend. in 
Log. Op. t. i. p. 40. Walchii Hiſt. Log. $ 3. Parerg. Acad. p. 498. Rapin Re- 


flexions ſur la Philoſophie, $ 28. Cudworth, c. 1. cum Moſh. Not. Lipſii Manud. 
I. iii, c. 7. Bayle. 


HA 


OF THE ELIAC AND ERETRIAC SCHOOL. 


HE Eliac ſchool, as far as we can at preſent learn, appears 

to have adhered ſo cloſely to the doctrine of Socrates, 
that it is ſcarcely to be conſidered as a ſeparate ſet. It is certain, 
however, that PH DO! of Elis eſtabliſhed a diſtinct ſchool of 
philoſophy, which took its name from the place of his birth. 
He was deſcended from an illuſtrious family; ; but had the misfortune; 
early in life, to be deprived of his patrimony, and fold as. a ſlave 
at Athens. It happened that Socrates, as he paſſed by the 
houſe where he lived, remarked in his countenance traces of an in- 
genuous mind, which induced him to perſuade one of his friends, 


„ Laert. Li. 106. A, Qell Ei. eo x6 Suidas. Origen cont. Cell. I. i. 
p- $I. J. iii, p. 154. | 


Alcibiades, 
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Alcibiades, or Crito, to redeem him. From that time, Phinde 85 
applied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of moral philoſophy under 


Socrates ; and, to the laſt, adhered to his maſter with. the moſt 
affectionate attachment. He inſtituted a ſchool at Elis, after the 
Socratic model; which was continued by anc an Elian, 
and afterwards by Menedemus of Eretria. 


 Mzexnzpemus*, though well deſcended, was obliged through : 


poverty to ſubmit to the manual employment of an houſebuilder. 
He formed an early intimacy with Aſclepiades, a Phliaſian, who 
was a fellow-labourer with him in his humble occupation. Hav- 
ing minds more formed for ſtudy than for labour, they deter- 


mined to devote themſelves to the purſuit of philoſophy. For 
this purpoſe, they left their native country, and went to Athens, 
where Plato then preſided in the Academy. It was ſoon obſerv- 


ed, that theſe ſtrangers had no viſible means of ſubſiſtence; and, 
according to a law of Solon, they were cited before the court 
of Areopagus, to give an account of the manner in which the: 7 


were ſupported. The maſter of one of the public priſons Was, 


at their requeſt, ſent for, and atteſted that, every night, theſe 
two youths went among the criminals, and, by grinding with 
them, earned two drachmas, which enabled them to ſpend the 


day in the ſtudy of philoſophy. The magiſtrates, ſtruck with admi- = 


ration at ſuch an extraordinary proof of an indefatigable thirſt af. 


ter knowledge, diſmiſſed them with high applauſe, and preſented 


them with two hundred drachmas“. They met with ſeveral other 
friends, who liberally ſupplied them with whatever was neceſſary 
to enable them to - proſecute their ſtudies. 

By the advige of his friend, and probably in his ſociety, W 


mus went from Athens to Megara, to attend upon the inſtfuc- 


tions of Stilpo. He expreſſed his approbation of the manner in 
which this philoſopher taught, by giving him the appellation of 
The Liberal. He next viſited Elis, where he became a diſciple 


of Phædo, and afterwards. his ſucceſſor. Transferring the Eliac 
ſchool from Elis to his native city, he gave it the name of Ere- | 


2 Laert. I. ii. 8 125—140. > Athzn, |, iv, p. 168. 
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trian. In his ſchool he neglected thoſe forms which were com- 


monly obſerved in places of this kind: his hearers were not, as 


uſual, placed on circular benches around him; but every one at- 
tended him in whatever poſture he pleaſed, ſtanding, walking, or 
ſitting. N 7 

At firſt Menedemus was received by the Eretrians with con- 


tempt; and, on account of the vehemence with which he diſ- 


puted, he was often branded with the appellations of cur, and 
madman. But afterwards he roſe into high eſteem, and was in- 
truſted with a public office, to which was annexed an annual 
{ſtipend of two hundred talents. He diſcharged the truſt with 
fidelity, but accepted only a fourth part of the appointment. On 


ſeveral ſucceſſive embaſſies to Ptolemy, Lyſander, and Demetrius, 


he rendered his countrymen eſſential ſervices, by obtaining a diminu- 
tion of their tribute, and reſcuing them from other burdens. Anti- 
gonus entertained a perſonal reſpect for him, and profeſſed himſelf 


one of his diſciples. His intimacy with this prince created a 
ſuſpicion amongſt his countrymen, that he had a ſecret intention to 


betray their city into his hands. To eſcape the hazards ariſing from 
their jealouſy, he retired to Oropus in Bœotia, and afterwards fled to 
Antigonus, where mortification and diſappointment ſoon put a period 


to his life. He precipitated his end, by abſtaining for ſeveral days 


from food. He died in the eighty-fourth year of his age and about 
the hundred and twenty fourth Olympiad®. | 

_ Menedemus poſſeſſed great readineſs and verſatility of genius, and 
was able to diſpute on every ſubject with keenneſs and fluency. He 
declared his opinions with freedom, inveighed with ſeverity againſt 
the vices of others, and by the purity of his own manners com- 
manded univerſal reſpect. He obſerved the ſtricteſt moderation in 
his manner of living*. His entertainments, which were frequented 
by many philoſophers and men of diſtinction, were fimple and frugal, 
conſiſting chiefly of vegetables; and were always enlivened by li- 
beral . His friendſhip for Aiclepiades continued Tr 


B. C. 284, » Athæn. l. x. p. 419. 


his 
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his death. A favourite ſervant of his, coming late to the houſe of 
Menedemus, was refuſed admiſſion by the ſervants; but the maſter 
ordered them to let him in, adding, that Aſclepiades, 1 ted, 
had ſtill the power of opening his doors. 
Nothing farther is known concerning the preceptors of the Eliac 
or Eretriac School, but that they ſtudiouſly avoided, and ſtrenuouſſy 
oppoſed, the ſophiſtical fooleries of the Megaric ſe&, and adhered 
cloſely to the ſimple doctrines, and uſeful ard which * had 
received from SOCRATES 0 


* Vidend. : Janf, I. it. c. 4. 6. Edhenkack. Diſſ. Acad. v. De Sym, Sap. 
Hody de Bibl. Text. Orig. . 1. G Te 
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of PLATO AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


AVING treated of thoſe ſects of tes derived from 
the ſchool of Socrates, which were of inferior note and of ſhort 
duration, we are now to trace the riſe and progreſs of thoſe which 
were more permanent, and of greater celebrity. Theſe were the 
ACADEMIC and the Cynic ſects; the former founded by Plato, the 
latter by Antiſthenes. The Academic ſect afterwards gave birth to 
the PERIPATETIC ; and the Cynic, to the SToic, 


3% 0 Ae 


ot all that diſciples of Socrates, Plato, though he anodali calls 

- bimſelf the leaſt *, was unqueſtionably the moſt illuſtrious. As long 

_ as. philoſophy continued to be ſtudied among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, his doctrines were taught, and his name was held in the 
higheſt veneration. When other ſects fell into oblivion, the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy, united with the Peripatetic, ſtill flouriſhed. Even , 
to the preſent day, Plato has many followers ; his writings fill give 
a tincture to the ſpeculations and language of philoſophy. and theo- 
logy. An inquiry into the particulars of his life and doctrine is 
therefore an intereſting part of our deſign. And it is the more 
neceſſary, that this inquiry be made with diligence and accuracy, 
as his opinions have been frequently miſtepreſented, and his 
ſyſtem, as we ſhall afterwards ſee, has undergone frequent and 
material alterations. 

PLATO® was by 8 an W F but Hs place a his 
birth was the iſland of gina, where his father Ariſto re- 
ſided after that iſland became ſubject to Athens. His origin is 
traced back, on his father's ſide to Codrus, and on that of his 
mother Pericthione, through five generations, to Solon ® The 
time of his birth is commonly placed in the firſt year of the 
eighty-eighth Olympiad *; but perhaps it may be more accurately 
fixed in the third year of the eighty- ſeventh Olympiad*. Fable has 
made 0 his father, and has faid, that he was born of a 
virgin. He gave early indications of an extenſive and original 
genius. Whilf he was young, he was inſtructed in the rudi- 
ments of letters by the grammarian Dionyſius, and trained in 
athletic exerciſes by Ariſto of Argos. He applied, with great 
diligence, to the ſtudy and practice of the arts of painting and 
poetry. In the latter he made ſuch proficiency, as to produce an 
epic poem, which, however, upon comparing it with Homer, 
he committed to the flames. At the age of twenty years, he 


A Apol. Soc. d Laert. I. iii. $1, &c. Suidas. 
© Proctus ad Timæum. p. 25. TT 
5 Plut. Sympoſ. 1. viii, c. 1. Hieronym. ady, Jov. 1. i. tom. iv. p. 186. ed Par. 
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compoſed a dramatic piece, which he gave to the performers, to 

be repreſented upon the theatre; but, the day before the intend- 
ed exhibition, happening to attend upon a diſcourſe of Socrates, he 
Was captivated by his eloquence, and, from that moment, determined 
to relinquiſh all pretenſions to poetical diſtinction, and to turn his 


ambition into the channel of philoſophy. He forſook the Muſes, 
burned his Pry, and 1 himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of Wiſ- 


dom. 


It is probable, that Plato received the firſt tincture of philoſophy 


from Cratylus and Hermogenes*, who taught the ſyſtems of Hera- 
clitus and Parmenides. When he was twenty years old, he became 
a ſtated diſciple of Socrates, and remained with him in that rela- 
tion eight years. During this period, he frequently diſpleaſed 
the followers of Socrates, and ſometimes gave Socrates himſelf 


_ occaſions of complaint, by mixing foreign tenets with thoſe of 


his maſter, and grafting upon the Socratic ſyſtem, opinions which 
were taken from ſome other ſtock. Plato, nevertheleſs, retained a zeal- 
ous attachment to Socrates. When that great and good man 
was ſummoned before the ſenate, Plato, as we have ſeen, un- 
dertook to plead his cauſe, and begun a ſpeech in his defence; 
but the partiality and violence of the judges would not permit 
him to proceed. After the condemnation, he preſented his maſ- 
ter with money ſufficient to redeem his life, which, however, 


Socrates refuſed to accept. During his impriſonment, Plato at- 
tended him, and was preſent at a converſation which he held 


with his friends concerning the immortality of the ſoul, the ſub- 


ſtance of which he afterwards committed to writing in the beau- 


tiful dialogue entitled Phedo *, not, however, without interweav= 
ing his own opinions and language. Upon the death of his 
maſter, he withdrew, with ſeveral other friends of Socrates, to 
Megara, where they were hoſpitably entertained by Euclid, and 


lian. Hiſt, Var, I. x. c. 21, 27, 30. Val. Max. 1. i. c. 6. Plin. Hit. 11 85 
|. xi. . Cic. de Divin. 1,1. Plat. Flac, Fhil. I. i. 6. 7. 

„ Apuleius de Dogmat. Plat. Ariſt. Met. I. i. c. 6. 

Conf. Cic. de Nat, Deor. 1. ili. c. 33. 
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en till the . at Athens ſubſided. Under Euclid 
he ſtudied the art of reaſoning, and probably increaſed. his fond- 
neſs for diſputation. _ 
Deſirous of making himſelf Walter of all the with and learn- 
ing which the age could furniſh, Plato travelled into every coun- 
try, which was ſo far enlightened as to promiſe him any recom- 
pence of his labour. He firſt viſited that part of Italy, called 
Magna Gracia, where a celebrated ſchool of philoſophy had been 
cſtabliſhed by Pythagoras, and was inſtructed in all the myſteries 
of the Pythagorean ſyſtem *, the ſubtleties of which he after- 
wards too freely blended with the ſimple doctrine of Socrates. 
He next viſited Theodorus of Cyrene, and became his pupil in 
mathematical ſcience. When he found himſelf ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in the elements of this branch of learning, he determin- 
ed to ſtudy aſtronomy, and other ſciences, in Egypt. That he 
might travel with fafety, he aſſumed the character of a mer- 
chant, and as a ſeller of oil paſſed through the whole kingdom 
of Artaxerxes Mnenon. Wherever he came, he abtained infor- 
mation from the Egyptian prieſts concerning their aſtronomical 
obſervations and calculations. Whilſt ſtudious youth,” (ſays 
Valerius Maximus, rather indeed in the ſtyle of oratory than 
hiſtory, for Plato had not yet inſtituted his ſchool at Athens) 
« were crowding to Athens from every quarter in ſearch of Plato 
for their maſter, that philoſopher was wandering along the wind- 
ing banks of the Nile, or the vaſt plains of a barbarous country, 
himſelf a diſciple to the old men of Egypt.“ 
It has been aſſerted, that it was in Egypt that Plato acquired 
his opinions concerning the origin of the world, and learnt the 
doctrines of tranſmigration, and the immortality of the ſoul ©: 
but it is more probable that he learned the latter doctrine 
from Socrates, and the former from Pythagoras. It is not likely 
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that Plato, in the habit of a merchant, could have gained cgreſs 


to the ſacred myſteries of Egypt; for we ſhall afterwards ſee, in 


the caſe of Pythagoras, that the Egyptian prieſts were ſo unwilling 
to communicate their ſecrets to ſtrangers, that even a royal man- 


date was ſcarcely ſufficient, in a ſingle inſtance, to procure this in- 


dulgence. Little regard is therefore due to the opinion of thoſe* 
who aſſert, that Plato derived his yſtem of 5 from the 
Egyptians. 

Nor is there better foundation for ſuppoſing », that during his re- 
ſidence in Egypt, Plato became acquainted with the doctrine of the 
Hebrews, and enriched his ſyſtem with ſpoils from their facred 
books. This opinion has, it is true, been ſtrenuouſly maintained 


by ſeveral Jewiſh and Chriſtian writers : but it has little founda- 


tion beyond mere conjecture; and it is not difficult to perceive, 
that it originated in that injudicious zeal for the honour of revela- 


tion, which led theſe writers to make the Hebrew ſeriptures, or 


traditions, the ſource of all gentile wiſdom. 


The opinion, that Plato derived his philoſophy originally from the 


Hebrews, and conſequently from divine revelation, was commonly 


embraced by the fathers of the Chriſtian church, and has been 
adopted by many learned divines. The chief grounds, upon which 


this opinion reſts, are 1. The authority of the Jewiſh writers, Joſe- 
phus and Ariſtobulus, and of the Chriſtian fathers, Juſtin Martyr, 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, 


Ambroſe, and others“; 2. The opinion that a Greek verſion of the 
Hebrew ſcriptures appeared in Egypt before the time of Plato, 
which he might have ſeen and read, as Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Euſebius, on the teſtimony of Ariſtobulus, aſſert; 3. The preſump- 


tion, that the Egyptians borrowed many of their tenets from the 


Iſraelites, and communicated them to Plato; and 4. The agreement of 


the doctrines of Plato with thoſe of the Hebrews. But theſe argu- 


2 Jamblich. Myſt. Keg.” hi e 2. p. 3. 
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ments will not, we apprehend, appear ſatisfactory to thoſe who are 
not inclined to pay implicit reſpect to antient authority. For, 
1. The teſtimony of the Chriſtian fathers is, in the preſent queſtion, 
of little value; for they had recourſe to no authentic memorials or 
impartial witneſſes, but gave credit to the ſuggeſtions of certain 
Jewiſh writers, who, ſeveral centuries after the time of Plato, to 
gratify their own vanity, and that of their countrymen, pretended that all 
gentile wiſdom had been originally derived from Moſes; and particu - 
larly, that Plato, during his reſidence in Egypt, had been inſtructed 
in the Hebrew ſchool. This notion was eagerly embraced by ſeveral 
learned Platoniſts, who, in the ſecond century were converted to 
Chriſtianity, but ſtill retained an attachment to their former maſter : 
and from this time it became a common practice, among thoſe who 
affected the credit of Greek erudition, to maintain, that whatever 
opinions Plato and his followers held, fimilar to the doctrines of re- 


velation, had been borrowed either from the Hebrews or the Chriſ- 


tians. 2. A Greek verſion of the Hebrew ſcriptures, prior to the 
time of Alexander, never exiſted, but in the brain of Ariſtobulus, as 
will more fully appear when we come to treat of the Jewiſh philo- 
ſophy. Neither the author, nor the occaſion, of this verſion can be 
produced; nor does any ſuch work appear to thoſe who might have 
been acquainted with it, and whoſe intereſt it would have been to 
have read it. Separated as the Jews were, before the time of Alex- 
ander, from all intercourſe with other nations, and carefully as they 
concealed their myſteries and ſacred books from gentile ſtrangers, it 
is not eaſy to conceive how ſuch a verſion could have been made; 
not to urge, that Greek literature was firſt introduced into Egypt by 
Alexander. 3. Equally unſupported is the aſſertion, that the Egyp- 
tians, and even Plato himſelf, converſed with the Jews on theologi- 
cal ſubjects. Upon this queſtion, learned men have confounded the 
time, when the Greeks poſſeſſed Egypt, with a preceding period, in 
which it would not be eaſy to prove, that any ſuch intercourſe took 
place between the Egyptians and Jews. Nor is it at all probable, 
that the ſmall remnant of the Jewiſh nation, who after the captivity 
went with Jeremiah into Egypt would appear of ſo much conſe- 


quence, 
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quence, as to engage the attention of all Egypt and Greece to their 
religious cuſtoms and tenets. Laſtly, no proof of the point in 
queſtion can ariſe from the ſuppoſed agreement between the Moſaic 
and Platonic doctrines; for either the agreement is imaginary, or, 
it conſiſts in ſuch particulars as might eaſily be diſcovered by the 
light of reaſon. Beſides, it has not been ſufficiently attended to, 
that the true doctrine of Plato was, in the Alexandrian ſchool, ſo far 
adulterated, and blended with other ſyſtems, that thoſe fathers of the 
Chriſtian church, who had ſtudied Platoniſm in this ſchool, might 
eaſily imagine a greater harmony between the Platonic doctrine and 
their own creed than in reality exiſted, The Chriſtian fathers ſeem 
to have thought the ſuppoſition, that Heathen philoſophy had been 

the reſult of the natural powers of the human mind, derogatory to 
the honour of revelation. But its grounds and principles are now too 
well underſtood, to render it neceſſary to borrow any part of its 
credit and authority from Plato. But to return to the narrative. 

When Plato had, in his travels, exhauſted the philoſophical trea-- 
ſures of diſtant countries, he returned into Italy, to the Pythagorean 
ſchool at Tarentum , where he endeavoured to improve his own 
ſyſtem, by incorporating with it the doctrine of Pythagoras, as it was 

then taught by Archytas, Timzus, and others*. And afterwards, 

when he viſited Sicily (as we ſhall preſently relate) he retained ſuch 
an attachment to the Italic ſchool, that, through the bounty of 
Dionyſius, he purchaſed*, at a vaſt price, ſeveral books, which con- 
tained the doctrine of Pythagoras, from Philolaus, one of his fol- 
lowers. 

From the particulars which we have related, concerning the man- 
ner in which Plato acquired his knowledge, we are enabled to aſcer- 
tain, with ſome degree of preciſion, the ſources of his philoſophy. 
His dialectics he borrowed from Euclid of Megara: the principles 
of natural philoſophy he learned in the Eleatic ſchool from Hermo- 
genes and Cratylus ; and combining theſe with the Potiagarcan, 


85 Cic. Cato Maj. c. 16. o Apul. loc. cit. Cie. de Fin. . v. c. 29. 
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doctrine of natural cauſes, he framed from both his ſyſtem of me- 
taphyſics. Mathematics and aſtronomy he was taught in the Cyre- 
naic ſchool, and by the Egyptian prieſts. From Socrates he imbibed 
the pure principles of moral ard political wiſdom ; but he afterwards 
- obſcured their ſimplicity by Pythagorean ſpeculations. 
Returning home richly ſtored with knowledge of various kinds, 
Plato ſettled in Athens, and executed the deſign, which he had 
doubtleſs long had in contemplation, of forming a new ſchool for the 
inſtruction of youth in the principles of philoſophy. The place 
which he made choice of for this purpoſe was a public grove, called 
the Academy, from Hecademus*, who left it to the citizens for the 
purpoſe of gymnaſtic exerciſes. Adorned with ſtatues, temples, 
and ſepulchres, planted with lofty plane-trees, and interſected by a 


gentle ſtream, it afforded a delightful retreat for philoſophy and the 
muſes. Of this retreat Horace ſpeaks ': 


Atque inter ſylvas Academi quærere verum f 


Within this incloſure he poſſeſſed, as a part = his humble PS, 
purchaſed at the price of three thouſand drachmas, a ſmall garden, 
in which he opened a ſchool for the reception of thoſe, who might 
be inclined to attend his inſtructions. How much Plato valued ma- 
thematical ſtudies, and how neceſſary a preparation he thought them 
for higher ſpeculations, appears from the inſcription which he placed 
over the door of his ſchool : Oudele EyEwpeTorTCG el. Let no 
one, who is unacquainted with geometry, enter here.” 
This new ſchool ſoon became famous, and its maſter was ranked 
among the moſt eminent philoſophers. His travels into diſtant 
countries, where learning and wiſdom flouriſhed, gave him cele- 
brity among his brethren of the Socratic ſect. None of theſe had 
ventured to at a ſchool in Athens, except Ariſtippus ; ; and he 
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had confined his inſtructions almoſt entirely to ethical mee and. 
had brought himſelf i into ſome diſcredit by the freedom of his man- 
ners. Plato alone remained to inherit the Þatrimony of public 
eſteem, which Socrates had left his diſciples; and he poſſeſſed ta- 
lents and learning adequate to his deſign of extending the ſtudy of 
philoſophy beyond the limits, within which it had been incloſed by 
his maſter. The conſequence was, not only that young men crowd- 
ed to his ſchool from every quarter, but that people of the firſt diſ- 
tinction, in every department, frequented the Academy. Even fe- 
males, diſguiſed in men's clothes, often attended his lectures“. 
Among the Muftrious names which appear in the catalogue of his 
followers are Dion, the Syracuſan prince, and the orators Hype- 
rides, Lycurgus, Demoſthenes, and Iſocrates. 

Such diſtinguiſhed reputation naturally produced among the com- 
panions of Plato, formerly the diſciples of Socrates, a ſpirit of emu- 
lation, which ſoon. degenerated into envy, and loaded him with de- 
traction and obloquy b. It can only be aſcribed to mutual jealouſy, 
that Xenophon and Plato, though they relate the diſcourſes of their 
common maſter, ſtudiouſly avoid mentioning one another. Dio- 
genes the Cynic ridiculed Plato's doctrine of ideas, and other ab- 
ſtract ſpeculations. In the midſt of theſe private cenſures, however, 
the public fame of Plato daily increaſed. His political wiſdom was 
in ſuch high eſtimation, that ſeveral ſtates ſolicited his affiſtance in 
new modelling their reſpective forms of government“. Applications of 
this kind from the Arcadians, and from the Thebans, he rejected, 
becauſe they refuſed to adopt the plan of his republic, which re- 
quired an equal diſtribution of property. He gave his advice in the 
affairs of Elis, and other Grecian ſtates, and furniſhed a code of laws 
for Syracuſe. Plato was in high eſteem with ſeveral princes, parti- 
cularly Archelaus, king of e ibn, and Dionyſius, tyrant of Sicily. 
At three different Tract he viſited the court of this latter prince, 
and made ſeveral bold, but unſucceſsful attempts to ſubdue his 


a Athæn. l. vii. p. 279. I. xi. p. 546. Baie. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 69. 
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haughty ai tyrannical ſpirit. A brief relation” of the particulars of 
theſe viſits to Sicily, may ſerve to caſt ſome light upon the character 
of our philoſopher. © | 
The profeſſed object of Plato s firſt viſit to Sicily, which lap ens 
in the fortieth year of his age, during the reign of the elder Diony- 
ſius, the ſon of Hermocrates, was, to take a ſurvey of the iſland, and 
particularly to obſerve the wonders of Mount Etna. Whilſt he was 
reſident at Syracuſe, he was employed in the inſtruction of Dion, the 
king's brother-in-law, who poſſeſſed excellent abilities, though hi- 
therto reſtrained by the terrors of a tyrannical government, and re- 
laxed by the luxuries of a licentious court. Diſguſted by the de- 
bauched manners of the Syracuſans, he endeavoured to reſcue his 
pupil from the general depravity. Nor did Dion diſappoint his pre- 
ceptor's expectations. No ſooner had he received a taſte of that 
philoſophy which leads to virtue, than he was fired with an ardent 
love of wiſdom. Entertainin g an hope, that philoſophy might Pro- 
duce the ſame effect upon Dionyſius, he took great pains to procure 
an interview between Plato and the tyrant. In the courſe of the 
conference, whilſt Plato was diſcourſing on the ſecurity and happi- 
neſs of virtue, and the miſeries attending injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
Dionyſus, perceiving that the philoſopher” s diſcourſe was levelled 
againſt the vices and cruelties of his reign, diſmiſſed him with high 
_ diſpleaſure from his preſence, and conceived a deſign againſt his life. 
It was not without great difficulty that Plato, 5 the aſſiſtance of 
Dion, made his We A veſſel which had brought over Pollis, a 
delegate from Sparta, was fortunately at that time returning to 
Greece. Dion engaged Pollis to take the charge of the philoſopher, 
and land him ſafely in his native country; but Dionyſius diſcovered 
the deſign, and obtained a promiſe from Pollis, that he would either 
put him to death, or ſell him as a ſlave, upon the paſſage. Pollis, ac- 
cordingly, fold him in the iſland of Ægina, the inhabitants of which 
were then at war with the Athenians. Plato could not long remain 
_ unnoticed: Anicerris, a Cyrenaic philoſopher, who happened to be at 
that time in the iſland, diſcovered the ſtranger, and tought himſelf | 


a Platon, Epiſt, it. vii. Plut. in Dione. Laelt, J. Ill, - „ 
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happy in an opportunity of ſhewing his reſpect for fo illuſtrious a 


philoſopher: he purchaſed his freedom for thirty minz, and ſent 4 


him home to Athens. Repayment being afterwards offered to Ani- 


cerris by Plato s relations, he refuſed the money, ſaying, with that 


generous ſpirit which true philoſophy always inſpires, that he ſaw 


no reaſon why the relations of Plato ſhould 19 to themſelves | 


the honour of ſerving him. 


After a ſhort interval, Dionyſius repented o& his . 50rd W 


ment, and wrote to Plato, earneſtly requeſting him to repair his 


credit by returning to Syracuſe; to which Plato gave this high 
ſpirited anſwer, that philoſophy would not allow him leiſure to 
think of Dionyſius. Dion, who, through the influence of Plato's 
inſtructions had become a determined votary of virtue, was earneſtly 
deſirous of inſpiring others with the fame ſentiments. In hope of 
making an adyantageous impreſſion upon the mind of the younger 


Dionyſius, he took every occaſion of making him acquainted with 


the doctrines and precepts of his maſter. The effect was ſuch 


as Dion wiſhed. The youth ſoon expreſſed an earneſt defire to 
become acquainted with the philoſopher. Letters were immediately 
diſpatched to Plato, from the tyrant, from Dion, and from ſeveral 
followers of Pythagoras, who were at that time reſident in Sicily, 


importuning him to return to Syracuſe, and take upon him the . 


education of the young prince. After ſome heſitation, apprehend- 


ing leſt a refuſal might ſeem to imply an unworthy neglect of the 
intereſt of philoſophy, and entertaining ſome hope, that by cleanſing 
the fountain of public manners in Sicily, he ſhould be able to 
purify the ſtream, he conſented. It has alſo been aid”, and not 


without plauſibility, that he was induced to undertake” this ſecond 
journey to Syracuſe, by a promiſe, on the part of Dionyſius, that 


he would adopt the philoſopher's plan of government. In the 


mean time, the enemies of Dion prevailed upon Dionyſius to 


recal from exile ' Philiſtus, a man of tyrannical principles and 


ſpirit, from whom they hoped for a powerful oppoſition to the 
docitine and the meaſures of Plato. The 1 PORe was condifted 
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to Syracade with public honours; the king himſelf received him 
into his chariot, and facrifices were offered in congratulation of 
his arrival. New regulations were immediately introduced; the 
licentiouſneſs of the court was reſtrained; moderation reigned in 
all public feſtivals; the king aſſumed an air of benignity; philoſophy 
was ſtudied by his courtiers; and every good man aſſured himſelf 
of a happy revolution in the ſtate of public manners. But Philiftus 
and his adherents, envious of the philoſopher's increaſing influence 
with the tyrant, ſoon found means to rekindle his jealouſy. Through 
their intrigues, Dion became fo obnoxious to. Dionyfius, that he 
ordered him to be impriſoned, and afterwards baniſhed him into 
Italy. Plato, and the friends of Dion, were exceedingly alarmed 
at this meaſure, and began to be apprehenſive for their own ſafety. 
Dionyſius, however, continued to treat them courteouſly. Under 
the pretence of friendſhip, he allotted Plato an apartment in his 
palace, but at the fame time placed a ſecret guard about him, that 
no one might viſit him without his knowledge. At length, upon 
the 'cammencement of a war, Dionyſius ſent Plato back into his 
own country, but not without a promiſe, that he would recal both | 
him and Dion upon the return of peace. | 
Dion, who now refided in Athens, diligently e upon the 
lectures of his maſter, and ſo far profited by his moral precepts, 
as to lay aſide every thing effeminate and luxurious in his manner of 
living. The tyrant, in the mean time, that he might, if poſſible, oblite- 
rate the ignominy which he had brought upon himſelf by the baniſh- 
ment of Plato, invited philoſophers, from every quarter, to his 
court. Their diſcourſes recalled his attention to philoſophy; and 
he again became exceedingly deſirous of Plato's return. The philoſo- 
pher received his ſolicitations with coolneſs, pleaded in excuſe his ad- 
vanced age, and reminded the tyrant of the violation of his pro- 
miſe, that on the return of peace Dion ſhould be reſtored. It was 
not till the requeſt- of Dionyſius was ſeconded by the intreaties 
of the wife and ſiſter of Dion, and by the importunities of Archytas 
of Tarentum, and other Pythagorean philoſophers, to whom the 
tyrant had pledged himſelf for the performance. of his —— HON 
he could be prevailed upon to return . 


When 
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When Plato arrived the third time at Syracuſe, the king met 
im in a magnificent chariot, and conducted him to his palace. 
The Sicilians too, whoſe hatred of Philiſtus inclined them to favour 


the party of Dion, rejoiced in his return; for they hoped that 
the wiſdom of Plato would at length triumph over the tyrannical 


ſpirit of the prince. Dionyſius ſeemed wholly diveſted of his 


former reſentments, liſtened with apparent pleaſure to the philoſo- 


pher's doctrine, and, among other expreſſions of regard, preſented 


him with eighty talents of gold. In the midſt of a numerous 
train of philoſophers, Plato now poſſeſſed the chief influence and 
authority! in the court of Syracuſe. Whilſt Ariſtippus was enjoy - 


ing himſelf in ſplendid luxury; whilſt Diogenes was freely indulging 
his acrimonious humour ; and whilſt ZAſchines was gratifying his _ 


thirſt after riches; Plato ſupported the credit of philoſophy with 


an air of dignity, which his friends regarded as an indication of 


ſuperior wiſdom, but which his enemies imputed to pride. After 
all, it was not in the power of Plato to prevail upon Dionyfius, 
to adopt his ſyſtem of policy, or to recal Dion from his exile. 
Mutual diſtruſt, after a ſhort interval, aroſe between the tyrant 
and the philoſopher; each ſuſpected the other of evil defigns, and 
each endeavoured to conceal his ſuſpicion under the diſguiſe of 
reſpet. Dionyſius attempted to impoſe upon Plato by condeſcend- 
ing attentions, and Plato to deceive Dionyſius by an appearance of 


confidence. At length, the philoſopher became fo much diſſatisfied 


with his ſituation, that he carneftly N arab permiſſion to return 


to Greece. 
After ſome oppoſition on the part of the tyrant, permiſſion was 


granted, and a veſſel of convoy was provided. But, before the 


ſhip ſet ſail, Dionyſius repented, and detained Plato in Syracuſe 
againſt his inclination. From this time the freedom of the philoſo- 
pher's complaints and reproofs became offenſive to the tyrant, 
and Dionyſius diſmiſſed Plato from his court, and put him under 
a guard of ſoldiers, whom falſe rumours had incenſed againſt him. 
His Pythagorean friends at Farentum, being informed of his danger- 


ous ſituation, immediately pd an Say to Dionyſus, demand- 
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ing an inſtant completion of his promiſe to biotin The tyrant, 
not daring to refuſe this demand, but at the ſame time defirous 
to ſave himſelf, as much as poſſible, from the diſgrace of having 
baniſhed from his court the firſt philoſopher of the age, gave Plato 


a magnificent entertainment, and ſent him away loaded: with" rich 


preſents. On his way to Athens, paſſing through Elis during 
the celebration of the Olympic games, he was preſent at this 
general aſſembly « of the Greeks, and engaged univerſal attention. 


From this narrative it appears, that if Plato viſited the courts 


of princes, it was chiefly from the hope of ſeeing his ideal plan 
of a republic realiſed; and that his talents and attainments rather 


qualified him to aus in the e than in the . or the | 


ſenate. 


Plato, now reſtored; to his country and bis ſchool, devoted 
himſelf to ſcience, and ſpent the laſt years of a long life in the inftruc= 
tion of youth. Having enjoyed the advantage of an athletic conſtitu- 
tion, and lived all his days temperately, he arrived at the eighty- 


firſt, or, according to ſome writers, the ſeventy-ninth, year of his 


age, and died, through the mere decay of nature“, in the firſt year 


of the hundred and eighth Olympiad. He paſſed his whole 
life in a ſtate of celibacy, and therefore left no natural heirs, 


but transferred his effects by will to his friend Adiamantus. The 
grove and garden, which had been the ſcene of his philoſophi- 
cal labours, at laſt afforded him a ſepulchre*. Statues and altars 
were erected to his memory; the day of his birth long continued 
to be celebrated as a feſtival by his followers; and his portrait is 


to this day preſerved in gems; but the moſt laſting monuments 


of his genius are his writings, which have been tranſmitted, without 
material injury, to the preſent times. 

The perſonal character of Plato has been very arent. re- 
preſented. On the one hand, his encomiaſts have not failed to 


adorn him with every excellence, and to expreſs the moſt ſuperſtiti- 


ous veneration for his memory. His enemies, on the other, 


geneca Ep. 58 Laert. 1. iii. $ 2. Cic de Senect. c. 5. 
d Pauſan, Attic, 


0 Vid. Ficini Dedicat, Op. Plat, 0 & Vita Data, « c. 18. 
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haye not ſcrupled to load him with reproach, and Ee OY him 


with practices ſhamefully. inconſiſtent with the purity and dignity | 


of the philoſophical character. We cannot ſo implicitly adopt 


the panegyrics of the former, as to ſuppoſe him to have been free 
from human frailties ; and we have a right to require much better 


proofs than his calumniators have adduced, before we can ſuppoſe 
him to have been capable of ſinking, from the ſublime ſpeculations 
of philoſophy, into the moſt infamous vices. To load the character 


of a great man with infamy, upon flight ſuſpicions, is a ſpecies of 


impiety. B | 
+ Several ee are re preſerved, AY reflect 1 upon the 


e principles and character of Plato. Such was his command 


of temper, that, when, he was lifting up his band to correct his 


ſervant for ſome offence, perceiving himſelf angry, he kept his 


arm fixed in that poſture, and faid to a friend, who, coming in 
at that inſtant, aſked him what he was doing, I am puniſhing 


A paſſionate man . At another time, he fad to one of his ſlaves, 


« T would chaſtiſe you, if I were not angry.” At the Olympic 
games, he happened to paſs a day witlr ſome ſtrangers, who 
were much delighted with his ealy and affable converſation, 


but were no farther informed concerning him than that his name 


was Plato; for he had purpoſely avoided faying any thing concern- 
ing Socrates or the Academy. At parting, he invited them, when 
they ſhould viſit Athens, to take up their reſidence at his houſe. 
Not long afterwards, they accepted his invitation, and were courte- 
ouſly entertained, During their ſtay, they requeſted that he would 


introduce them to his nameſake, the famous philoſopher, and 


ſhew them his Academy. Plato, ſmiling, faid, © I am the perſon 
you wiſh to ſee.” The diſcovery ſurpriſed them exceedingly ; 
for they could not egfily perſuade themſelves, that ſo eminent a 
phyaſopher would condeſcend to converſe ſo familiarly with ſtran- 
gers*. When Plato was told, that f enemies were Hy e 


= Athæn. l. xi. p. 507. Laert. I. iii. e. 26. Cic. Tuſc. 2 ET. 
b Seneca de Ira, J. ii. c. 22. |. iii. c. 12. 
* ZXlian, Var, Hiſt. 1, iv. c. 9. Plut, in Symp. Laert. 
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in circulating reports to his diſadvantage, he faid, 1 will live 
| fo, that none ſhall believe them.” One of his friends remarking, 

that he ſeemed as defirous to learn himſelf, as to teach others, 
| aſked him, how long he intended to be a ſcholar? © As 8 Rag 
he, « as I am not aſhamed to grow wiſer and better. 
It is from the writings of Plato, chiefly, that we are to Niu 
a judgment of his merit as a philoſopher, and of the ſervice Which 
he rendered to ſcience. No one can be converſant with theſe 
without perceiving, that his diction always retained a ſtrong tincture | 
of that poetical ſpirit, which he diſcovered in his firſt productions. 
This is the principal ground of thoſe lofty encomiums, which 
both antient and modern critics have paſſed upon his language, 
and, particularly, of the high eſtimation in which it was held 
by Cicero“, who, treating on the ſubject of language, ſays, that . if 
Jupiter were to ſpeak in the Greek tongue, he would borrow the 
ſtyle of Plato.” The accurate Stagyrite deſcribes it, as © a middle 
ſpecies of diction, between verſe and proſe*.” Some of his dialogues 
are elevated by ſuch ſublime and glowing conceptions, are enriched 
with ſuch copious and ſplendid diction, and flow in ſo harmonious a 
_ rythmus, that they may truly be pronounced highly poetical. Moſt 
of them are juſtly admired for their literary merit: the introductions 
are pertinent and amuſing ; the courſe of the debate, or converſation, 
is clearly marked; the characters are accurately ſupported; every 
ſpeaker has his proper place, language, and manners; the ſcenery ; 
of the conference is painted in lively colouring; and the whole is, 
with admirable art, adorned and enlivened by thoſe minute embelliſh- 


ments, which render the colloquial mode of writing ſo peculiarly 


pleaſing. Even upon abſtract ſubjects, whether moral, metaphyſical, 
or mathematical, the language of Plato is often clear as the running 
ſtream, and in ſimplicity and ſweetneſs vies with the humble violet 
which perfumes the vale. In theſe beautiful parts of his works, 
it has been conjectured, not without probability, that Socrates 
and Lyſias were his el At other times, however, we find 


* Orat, c. 3. 20, De Offic, I. i. be Leg. I, ii. : \ 
Ariſt. apud Laert, 


= 


him ſwelling into the turgid ſtyle, a tincture of which he ſeems 
to have retained from his juvenile ſtudies, and involving himſelf 


in obſcurities, which were the offspring of a lofty fancy, or were 
borrowed from the Italic ſchool. Several antient critics have 


noticed theſe blemiſhes in the writings of Plato. Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſenfis* particularly cenſures Plato for the harſhneſs of his meta- 
phors, and his bold innovations in the uſe of terms, and quotes 
from his Phædrus examples of the bombaſt, the puerile, and the 


frigid ftyle. The ſame inequality, which is fo apparent in the 
ſtyle of Plato, may alſo be obſerved in his conceptions. Whilſt 
he adheres to the ſchool of Socrates, and diſcourſes upon moral 
topics, he is much more pleaſing than when he loſes himſelf, 
with Pythagoras, in abſtruſe ſpeculations. 

The Dialogues of Plato, which treat of various ſubjodts, and 
were written with different views, are claſſed by the antients* under 


the two heads of DipacTic and InquisiTIveE. The Didactic 
are ſubdivided 1 into SPECULATIVE, including phy/s cal and logical; and 


PRACTICAL, comprehending ethical and political, The ſecond 


_ claſs, the Inquiſitive, is characteriſed by terms taken from ne © 


athletic art, and divided into the Gymnaſtic, and the Agoniſtic; the 
dialogues termed Gymnaſtic were imagined to be fimilar to the 


exerciſe, and were ſubdivided into the Maieutic as reſembling the 


teaching of the rudiments of the art, and the Peiraſtic, as re- 
preſented by a ſkirmiſh, or trial of proficiency, The Agoniſtic 
dialogues, ſuppoſed to reſemble the combat, were either Endeictic, 
as exhibiting a ſpecimen of ſkill, or Anatreptic, preſenting the 
ſpectacle of a perfect defeat. Inſtead of this whimſical clafſifica- 


tion, an arrangement of the dialogues, taken from the ſubjects 


on which they treat, would be much more obvious and uſeful. They 
may not unproperly be divided into phy/7 ical, — ethical and poli- 


Tical. 
The writings of Plato were originally collected ys Hema bert 


one Of his papyle: : my conſiſt of thirty- -five ene and thirteen 


Ehpiſt. ad _ —— 1 . iii. 
epiſtles. 
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epiſtles. They x were firſt publiſhed, after the invention of printing, 


* 


by Aldus Manutius, at Venice, in 1513 *. The editions of Ficinus 


and Serranus are the moſt valuable; but Weir notes and interpreta- 
tions are to be read with caution; for Ficinus, having formed his 
conceptions of the doctrine of Plato, after the model of the Alex- 


andrian ſchool, frequently, in his Arguments, miſrepreſents the de- 


ſign of his author, and in his verſion obſcures the ſenſe of the origi- 
nal; and Serranus, for want of an accurate acquaintance with the 
doctrine of his author, and through the influence of a ſtrong predi- 


lection for the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem of theology, ane * an in- 


correct and injudicious explanation of the text. 


Many of the particulars, which have been related concerning 


Plato, had doubtleſs an influence upon the nature and form of his 
Philoſophical Syſtem, to the conſideration of which we are now to 
proceed. In order to diſcover, as far as we are able, the true cha- 
racters of the Platonic doctrine, and at the ſame time to ſhow from 
what cauſes it happens that this ſubje& is neceſſarily involved in 
great obſcurity, ſeveral general obſervations muſt be ſubmitted to the 
reader's diligent attention. 


Plato, diſdaining the ſober method of reaſoning moduced by $0- 


crates, left his firſt maſter in ſearch of other preceptors. His na- 


tural. propenſity towards exceſſive refinement in ſpeculation, and the 
celebrity of the Italic ſchool, which abounded in ſubtleties, induced 


him to attach himſelf to the Pythagorean philoſophy. He after- 


wards ſtudied, as we have feen, under the Egyptian prieſts, who, 
doubtleſs, ſeduced him yet farther from the plain path of common 
ſenſe, which had hitherto been followed in the Socratic. ſchool. 
One circumſtance it is particularly neceflary to remark ; that, 
among other things which Plato received from foreign philoſo- 
Phy, he was careful to borrow * the art of concealing his real opi- 
nions. His inclination towards this kind of concealment appears 


from the obſcure language which abounds in his writings, and may 


c F abricius Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 42. | wo 
 Porph. Vit. Pyth. p. 49. Apul. flor. c. 15, Cic. Tuſc. Q. l. i. De Fin. 
. Vs | ; | 


indeed 
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indeed be learned from his o.] ũ expreſs aſſertions. - << It is a 


difficult thing,” ſays he*, © to diſcover the nature of the creator of 


the univerſe ; and, being diſcovered, it is impoſſible, and would 
even be impious, to expoſe the diſcovery to vulgar underſtandings.” 
Again *, © It would be to no purpoſe to lay open to mankind at 
lage the doctrines of philoſophy, which are adapted only to the 
comprehenſion of a few intelligent perſons, who, from imperfect 


hints, are capable of conceiving their full import.” Plato did not, 


indeed, after the example of Pythagoras, ſhut up the door of the 


Academy, or demand an oath of ſecreſy from his diſciples, but he 


purpoſely threw a veil of obſcurity over his public inſtructions, 
which was only removed for the benefit of thoſe, who were thought 
worthy of being admitted to his more private and confidential lec- 
tures. This concealed method of philoſophiſing he was induced to 


adopt, from a regard to his perſonal ſafety, and from motives of 
vanity. He apprehended, that this was the only way to ſecure him 


ſelf from the inconveniences which ſeveral of his predeceſſors among 


the Greeks had brought upon themſelves by an undiſguiſed decla- 


ration of their opinions; and he had ſeen how ſucceſsfully both the 


Pythagoreans and the Egyptians had employed the arts of conceal- 
ment to excite the admiration of the vulgar, who are always inclin- 


ed to imagine ſomething more than human 1 in things which they do 


not under ſand. 

. colloquial form of inſtruction, which had been introduced by 
Socrates,” in his conteſts with the Sophiſts, and zwhich had been alſo 

adopted in the DialeQic ſchools, Plato found peculiarly convenient 

for the purpoſe of concealing his opinions. His ſucceſs in the ap- 

plication of this expedient appears in almoſt every dialogue which 

he has written. The main queſtion of the dialogue 1s Pg long kept 


in ſuſpence by the minute detail of induction, and the buſineſs of the 


piece meets with ſuch frequent colloquial interruptions, that it is 


not without great difficulty, that the reader can follow the thread of 


2 In Timzo. ed. Serrani, tom. iii. p. 28. 


» Epiſt. vii. t. lt. p. 341. Ep. ii. ad Dionyſ. 
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argument, or perceive the general concluſion. More pains is taken 
to expoſe an inaccurate or inadequate definition or explanation of any 
ſubject, than to ſubſtitute one more perfect in its ſtead. The wri- 
ter's meaning is frequently loſt in the obſcurity of ſubtle diſtinc- 
tions, and ſometimes, after the-Egyptian manner, concealed under 
the cloak of fable. Cicero, though an enthuſiaſtic admirer of Plato, 
was not inſenſible of the uncertainty which, from this cauſe, hangs 
upon his doctrine. © Plato,” lays he *, © atiirms nothing, but after 


producing many arguments, and examining a queſtion on every fide; 
leaves it undetermined.” 


Farther difficulties ariſe from the language in which Plato ex- 
preſſes his conceptions. Sometimes the reader is dazzled by the 
ſplendor of his poetical diction; and ſometimes he is perplexed by 
ſtudied ambiguities, and finds the ſame term uſed in different ſenſes, 
and different terms employed to expreſs the ſame meaning*. Plato 
has alſo greatly increaſed the obſcurity of his writings, by frequently 
mixing the ideas and language of mathematics with thoſe of meta- 

phyſics. Had he made uſe of mathematical learning merely as a 
' preparatory exerciſe for ſublimer ſpeculations his pupils might 
have reaped much benefit from the practice. But he attempted, 
after the example of the Pythagorean ſchool, to expreſs philoſo- 
phical conceptions by mathematical diagrams and proportions, and 
thus involved, in artificial perplexity, ſubject in themſelves {uth- 
ciently obicure . 1 

But, the principal cauſe of a want of perſpicuity in the writings 
of Plato, is, after all, the extreme ſubtlety of his ſpeculations upon 
abſtract and ſublime topics. The implicit followers of this philoſo- 
pher have been willing to exculpate their maſter from the charge 
of obſcurity, by accuſing his readers of dulneſs in their conceptions. 
But thoſe who have attended to the origin of the Platonic philo- 
ſophy will acknowledge, that it partakes largely of the characters of 
ſubtlety and enthuſiaſm, which, as we ſhall afterwards ſee, diſtin- 
guiſhed the Pythagorean ſyſtem. It was not without reaſon, that 


Acad. Qu. I. i. n Laert. l. iii. $63, 6a. 
* Burnet, Archæolog. l. i. c. II. 
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Xenophon, or whoever elſe was the author of the epiſtle to Æſchines 
preſerved in his works, cenſures Plato for neglecting the ſober phi- 
loſophy of Socrates, and through a vain affectation of extraordinary re- 
finement, and a fond partiality for the myſteries of Egypt, and for 
the prodigies of Pythagoras, devoting himſelf to ſubtle ſpeculations, 
and becoming a haughty profeſſor of wiſdom. That this remark 
was not dictated by envy, but founded on truth, the whole conſtitu- 
tion of the Platonic philoſophy clearly proves. Raiſing man above 


his condition and nature, he unites him to certain imaginary divine 
principles; leads him through various orders of emanation, and 


forms of intelligence, to the Supreme Being, and repreſents theſe 
fictions of fancy as the firſt principles of wiſdom. In ſuch a won- 
derous maze of words does Plato involve his notions, that none of 
his diſciples, not even the ſagacious Stagyrite, could unfold them: 
and yet we receive them as ſacred myſteries, and, if we do not per- 
fectly comprehend them, imagine that our intellects are too feeble to 
_ penetrate the conceptions of this divine philoſopher, and that our 
eyes are blinded by that reſplendent Plage of truth, upon which his 
eagle fight could gaze without injury“. 


The truth appears to have been, that Plato, ambitious of the ho- 


nour of forming a new ſect, and endued by nature with more bril- 


liancy of fancy than ſtrength of judgment, collected the tenets of 
other philoſophers, which were, in many particulars, contradictory, 


and could by no exertion of ingenuity be brought to coaleſce ; and 
that, out of this heterogeneous maſs, he framed a confuſed ſyſtem, 
deſtitute of form or conſiſtency. This will be acknowledged by 
every one, who, in peruſing the philoſophical writings of Plato, is 
capable of diveſting himſelf of that blind reſpect = antiquity, by 


which the learned ſo frequently ſuffer themſelves to be miſled. In 


confirmation of the propriety of this judgment, we need only refer to 
the dialogue entitled Tim2us; a chaotic maſs of opinions, which no 
commentators have yet been able to reconcile, or to explain *. 


_ Tepoliguarth ſo Ariſtotle calls Plato's ideas. Anal. Poſter. I. i. c. 19. Conf, Me- 


th LEG» 7 Burnet, 1. 5 
© Cic, ad Attic. l. vii. Ep. 13. Sext. Emp. adv. Math, l. i. c. 15 
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The followers of Plato, far from diſperſing the clouds which, | 
from the firſt, hung over his ſyſtem, appear to have entered into 
a general combination to increaſe its obſcurity. The ſucceſſive 
changes, which took place in the Academy after the death of its 


founder, by introducing a ſucceſſion of new opinions, continually 


increaſed the difficulty of arriving at the true ſenſe of Plato. And 
when, in a ſubſequent period, the Platonic philoſophy was profeſſed 


in Alexandria, it was ſtill further adulterated by an injudicious and 


abſurd attempt to mould into one ſyſtem the doctrines of Plato, the 
traditionary tenets of Egypt and the eaſtern nations, and the 
ſacred creeds of the Jews and Chriſtians: a coalition, which, as 


we ſhall afterwards ſee, proved exceedingly injurious both to 


philoſophy and religion. 
If theſe ſeveral circumſtances be duly confideest it will be 


acknowledged to be no eaſy taſk to delineate an accurate ſketch 
of the Platonic philoſophy. In our attempt to exhibit, in minia- 
ture, a faithful portrait of the mind of Plato, we have found it 


neceſſary, chiefly to rely upon his own writings, and upon the 
repreſentations of thoſe antient writers, who were free from the 
ſpirit of confuſion which poſſeſſed the ſchools of the later Platoniſts. 


Among the pureſt ſources of ſecondary information upon this 


fubject, we have ſeen reaſon to place the philoſophical writings 


of Cicero, and the methodical arrangements ow Apuleius. and 
Alcinous. 


The philoſophy of Plato, as he himſelf ſu pci and his inter- 


preters unanimouſly allow, may be divided into three branches, 


the firſt of which treats of the art of reaſoning, or dialectics; 


the ſecond, of theoretical queſtions concerning nature, or phyſics; 
the third, of practical ſubjects reſpecting life and manners, or 


ethics. Before we enter upon the diſtinct examination of each 
of theſe branches, it will be neceſſary to premiſe a few words con- 


cerning the Platonic notion of philoſophy in general. 


Wiſdom, in the ſtrict Platonic ſenſe of the term, is the knowledge 


of thoſe things which truly exiſt, and are comprehended by the 


intellect, particularly thoſe which reſpect God, and the human 
15 ſoul 
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foul as diſtinct from the body*. Philoſophy is the deſire of divine 
ſcience, or the liberation of the mind from the body, and its direc- 


tion towards thoſe real eſſences, which are perceptible only by the 
underſtanding. A philoſopher muſt poſſeſs a mind naturally turn- 


ed towards contemplation, an ardent love of truth, a penetrating 


judgment, and a retentive memory. He muſt, withal, be inured 
to the exerciſe of temperance and fortitude, that nothing corporeal 
may divert him from the purſuit of wiſdom ©. Philoſophy, as it is 


employed in the contemplation of truth, is termed theoretical; as it is 


converſant in the regulation of actions, it is practical'. Theoretical 
philoſophy produces a erg pennies life, in which the mind, 
occupied in meditations purely intellectual, acquires a reſemblance 
to the divinity. Practical philoſophy leads to an active life, and 
applies the principles of wiſdom to the benefit of ſociety®. Beſides 


the contemplation of truth and virtue, the philoſopher will inquire | 


into the right condu& of the underſtanding, and the powers of 
ſpeech, in the purſuits of knowledge, or will ſtudy the art of reaſon- 


ing and difputation. The office of philoſophy then 18 threefold, 3 


DIALECTIC, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. 

On DIALECTICS, the ſum of Plato's doctrine, as collected from 
his dialogues, 1 1s this: 
Truth is diſcerned, not wy the FS" but by the . 
The human intellect is employed, either upon things which it 
comprehends by itſelf, and which are in their nature ſimple and 
invariable, or upon things which are ſubject to the ſenſes, and 
which are perpetually liable to fluctuation and change. The 
contemplation of the former creates Science; attention to the latter 


produces Opinion“. Senſe is the paſſive perception of the ſoul 


through the medium of the body*. When the forms of things 


are, by means of the corporeal organs, ſo deeply impreſſed upon the 


2 Tn-Phedro. t. iii. p. 278. > Protag. t. i. p. 313. Phædr. t. iii. p. 247. 
e Rep. I. vi. t. ii. p. 484, 495. Alcinous, c. 2. Philebo, t. ii. p. 57. 
De Rep. . vii. t. ii. p. 531. 4. Phileb. t. ii. p. 63. 

f Cic, Ac. Qu. I. i. c. 5. Platon. Theæt. t. i. p. 186. 8 TT p- 74+. 


 Thezt. p. 186. Phileb. t. ii. p. 34. 
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mind, as not to be eaſily effaced by time, this permanent impreſſion 
is called Memory. From the union of ſenſe and memory, or 
from the compariſon of a preſent with a recollected perception, 
ariſes Opinion. Where theſe agree, the opinion is true; where 
they differ, it is falſe. The ſeat of perception and memory is like 
a waxen tablet, or n which the mind contemplates, and 
thence frames opinions. In meditation, the ſoul converſes with 
itſelf; thought flows through the lips by means of the vocal organs. 
Intellection is the operation of the underſtanding ee 
intelligible forms, or ideas. It is twofold; the firſt, that of the 
ſoul contemplating ideas before it deſcends into the body; the 
other, that which it exerciſes after it is immerſed in the body, 
which may be alſo termed natural knowledge*. This kind 
of knowledge conſiſts in the recollection of thoſe things which 
the mind had known in its pre-exiſtent ſtate, and differs from 
memory in the object; memory being employed upon ſenſible 
things, reminiſcence upon things purely intelligible. The in- 
telligible objects of contemplation are either Primary, or Secondary; 
the primary are Ideas, which will be farther explained under the 
next head; the ſecondary, are the forms inſeparable from material 
objects“. The mind, in exerciſing its judgment, conſiders theoreti- 
cally what is true or falſe, and e what may, or may not, be 
done *, 
Dialectics conſider the Eſſenes and the Accidents of things; con- ; 
cerning the former, it makes uſe of Diviſion, Definition, and Analyſis“. 
Diviſion ſeparates the genus into its ſpecies, the whole into its 
parts, and the like. Definition expreſſes the genus of the thing to 
be defined, and diſtinguiſhes it from all others by adding its ſpecific 
difference. Analyſis riſes from objects of ſenſe to intelligibles; 
from demonſtrable propoſitions to axioms, or from hypotheſis to 
experience. Induction riſes from individuals to univerſals. Syllogiſm 
produces a concluſion by means of ſome intermediate propoſition®. 
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Theſe topics are curſorily touched upon by Plato, and it is 
rather by examples than by precepts, that he teaches the true art 
of reaſoning, or expoſes the fallacies of ſophiſtry. The ingenious 
artifices and deceptions practiſed by the Sophiſt are clearly repreſent- 
ed in ſeveral of Plato's dialogues, particularly in his Euthydemus 


and his Sophiſta. Rhetoric is an art which Plato thought unfavour- 
able to the ſtudy of philoſophy : he inveighs againſt it with great 


vehemence in his Gorgias ; and the ground of his invective is judici- 
ouſly explained by Quintilian*. Etymology is a ſubject on which 
Plato particularly treats in his Cratylus *, in which he maintains, that 
names, when rightly given, correſpond to the nature of the things 


which they repreſent : but what he advances on this head is too 
fanciful to merit attention*, 


Theſe are the principal particulars to be collected from the diſ- 


courſes of Plato concerning the Dialectic Art, as diſtinguiſned from 
Theology and Phyſics. 


THEORETICAL philoſophy Plato. divides into three branches, 
THEOLOGICAL, PHVSICAL, and MATHEMATICAL. 


On THrteoLoGy, the fundamental doctrine of Plato, as of all other 


antient philoſophers, is, that from nothing nothing can proceed. 


This univerſal axiom, applied not only to the infinite efficient, but 
to the material cauſe, Plato, in his Timæus“, lays down as the 


ground of his reaſoning concerning the origin of the world. In 
this dialogue, which comprehends his whole doctrine on the ſub- 


ject of hy formation of the univerſe, matter is ſo manifeſtly ſpoken. 


of as eternally co-exiſting with God, that this part of his doctrine 
could not have been miſtaken by ſo many learned and able writers, 


had they not been ſeduced by the deſire of eſtabliſhing a coincidence 


of doctrine between the writings of Plato and Moſes. It is certain, 


thet neither Cicero nor Apuleius', nor Alcinous*, nor even the 


Inſtit. Orat. I. ii, c. 15. 

. i d 3823. Cont Cic, AG: 1 l. i. c. 8. Sophiſt. d. 1. p. 216, 253. 
: Menag ad Laert. I. iii. & 23. 

4 J. ii. p. 28. Ariſt. Phyſ. J. i. c. 4, 8. Os De iv, 1 ii. 
„ f. J . p. 204» 5 C, 12. 
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later commentator Chalcidius , underſtood their maſter in any other 
ſenſe, than as admitting two primaryand incorruptible principles, God 
and Matter; to which we ſhall afterwards ſee reaſon to add a third, 
namely Ideas. The paſſages quoted by thoſe who maintain, the 
. contrary opinion are by no means ſufficient for their purpoſe. Plato, 
it is true, in his Timæus, calls God “' the parent of the univerſe,” 
and in his Sophiſta ſpeaks of him as “ creating animate and inanimate 
beings, which did not before exiſt;” but theſe expreſſions do not ne- 
ceſſarily imply that this offspring of deity was produced from no- 
thing, or that no prior matter exiſted, from which theſe new beings 
were formed. Through the whole dialogue of the Timæus b, Plato 
ſuppoſes two eternal and independent cauſes of all things; one, 
that by which all things are made, which is God; the other, that 
from which all things are made, which 1s matter. He diſtinguiſhes 
between God, matter, and the univerſe, and ſuppoſes the architect 
of the world to have formed it out of a maſs of pre-exiſtent matter. 
Plutarch ſeems to have given a juſt repreſentation of the doctrine of 
Plato, when he ſpeaks of matter as neither made nor produced, 
but as preſenting itſelf before the great artificer to receive form and 
arrangement. Laertius, to the ſame purpoſe, relates, that Plato 
unfolded two principles in nature, God and matter; that to the 
former he gave the appellation of Mind and Cauſe; 408 that he con- 
ceived the latter to have been immenſe, without form, and perpetu- 
ally agitated, and to have been, at length, collected and arranged by 
that deity, who preferred order to confuſion. And Plato himſelf, in 
his Timezus*, expreſſes the fame doctrine, nearly in the ſame lan- 
guage. 

MATTER, according to Plato, is an eternal and infinite princi- 
ple. His doctrine on this head is thus explained by Cicero“. 
«« Matter, from which all things are produced and formed, is a 
ſubſtance without form or quality, but capable of receiving all 
forms and undergoing every kind of N in which, however, 


a 7. 0 8 35 Comment. in Tim. c. 1335 2608. 5 28, &c. 
© Le gen. Anim. t. iii. P. 78. 1 L. iii. § 69. - + Log clts 
: Ac. Qu, Ch CS: 8. 
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it never ſuffers annihilation, but merely a ſolution of its parts, 
which are in their nature infinitely diviſible, and move in portions 


of ſpace which are alſo infinitely diviſible. When that principle 5 


which we call quality is moved, and acts upon matter, it undergoes 
an entire change, and thoſe forms are produced, from which ariſes 
the diverſified and coherent ſyſtem of the univerſe.” This doctrine 
Plato unfolds at large in his Timzus, and particularly inſiſts upon 
the notion, that matter has originally no form, but is capable of 
receiving any. He calls it the mother and receptacle of forms, 
by the union of which with matter the univerſe becomes percepti- 
ble to the ſenſes; and maintains, that the viſible world owes its 
forms to the energy of the divine intellectual nature. 

It is eaſy to perceive, that Plato's notion of matter is eſſentially 
different from that which ſuppoſes it to conſiſt of ſmall indiviſible 


particles, and conſequently that Plato is not to be ranked amongſt 


the atomic philoſophers. Sometimes indeed he ſeems to aſſert, 


that all bodies are compoſed of particles. The parts of bodies, 


ſays he*, © muſt be conceived fo minute, as to be ſingly inviſible, 
and it is by collecting many of theſe into one maſs, that they 
become viſible.” But, in this paſſage, Plato is ſpeaking of ſmall 
corpuſcles already endowed with forms or qualities, and not of 


primary matter, which, according to him, was without form, and 


infinitely diviſible. 
Another conception reſpecting matter, which ariſes from the 


preceding, is, that matter is not body, but that from which 
bodies are formed. Body is that which is produced from matter 


by the energy of the efficient cauſe. This diſtinction is found 


in almoſt all the antient ſyſtems of philoſophy: it is therefore ne- 
ceſſary, in examining them, not to underſtand the terms 7ncorporeal 
and immaterial as ſynonimous® 3 
It was alſo a doctrine of Plato, that there is in matter a neceſſary, 
but blind and refractory force; and that hence ariſes a propenſity 
in matter to diſorder and deformity, which is the cauſe of all the 
imperfection which appears in the works of God, and the origin 


« To Tims. » Cic, 1. e. Stobæus Ecl. Phyſ. c. 14. 
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of evil. on this ſubject Plato writes with wonderful obſcurity: 


but, as far as we are able to trace his conceptions, he appears to 
have thought, that matter, from its nature, reſiſts the will of the 


ſupreme artificer, ſo that he cannot perfectly execute his deſigns, 5 


and that this is the cauſe of the mixture of good and evil which 
is found in the material world. It cannot be,” fays he*, © that 
evil ſhould be deſtroyed, for there muſt always be ſomething contrary 
to good: and again, God wills, as far as it zs poſſible, every thing 
good, and nothing evil.” What property there is in matter, which 
oppoſes the wiſe and benevolent intentions of the farſt intelligence, 
our philoſopher has not clearly explained; but he ſpeaks of it as 


| Evupiſes e ibu, © an innate propenſity” to diforder*; and ſays, © that 


before nature was adorned with its preſent beautiful forms, it 
was inclined to confuſion and deformity, and that from this 


habitude ariſes all the evil which happens in the world.” Plutarch 


ſuppoſes the Platonic notion to be*®, that there is in matter an uncon- 


ſcious irrational ſoul; and this ſuppoſition has been adopted by ſeveral 


modern writers. But there is no proof from the writings of Plato, 
that he conceived the imperfection of matter to ariſe from any cauſe 
diſtin& from its nature. Such a notion is incongruous with Plato's 
general ſyſtem, as far as we are able to diſcover it. To this we 
may add, that it is contrary to the doctrine of the Pythagorean 
ſchool, to which Plato was probably indebted for his notions on this 
ſubject; for the philoſophers of that ſect held, that motion is the 
effect of a power eſſential to matter. 

The principle oppoſite to matter, in the ſyſtem of Plato, i is Gov. 
He taught, that there is an intelligent cauſe, which is the origin of 
all ſpiritual being, and the former of the material world.. The na- 
ture of this great being he pronounced it difficult to diſcover, and 
when diſcovered, impoſſible to divulge *. The exiſtence of God he 
inferred from the marks of intelligence, which appear in the form 
and arrangement of bodies in the viſible world ©: and from the unity 
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of the material ſyſtem he concluded, that the mind by which it was 
formed muſt be one. God, according to Plato, is the ſupreme in- 
telligence, incorporeal, without beginning, end, or change, and ca- 
pable of being perceived only by the mind. He certainly diſtinguiſh- 
ed the deity, not only from body, and whatever has corporeal quali- 
ties, but from matter itſelf, from which all things are made. He 
alſo aſcribed to him all thoſe qualities which modern philoſophers 
aſcribe to immaterial ſubſtance, and conceived him to be in his na- 
ture fimple, uncircumſcribed in fpace, the author of all regulated 
motion, and, in fine, poſſeſſed of intelligence in the higheſt per- 
fection. But whether he entirely ſeparated all ideas of extenſion 
from his conception of the deity, is a queſtion which we find 
ourſelves unable to ſolve. Thus much however is certain, that 
whatever were Plato's conceptions reſpecting the eſſence of deity, 
he aſcribed to him power and wiſdom ſufficient for the formation 
and preſervation of the world, and ſuppoſed him poſſeſſed of good 
_ neſs, which inclined him to defire, and, as far as the refractory 
nature of matter would permit, to produce, the happineſs of the 
univerſe. This great being he diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
To "Avyoblor, The Good. 

« God, that he might form a perfect world, followed that eternal 
pattern, which remains immutable, and which can only be compre- 
hended by reaſon.” Theſe are the expreſs words of Plato*, who 
every where inculcates this doctrine as fundamental in coſmology. 

But concerning this pattern, or archetype, he writes ſo obſcurely 
that his interpreters and followers have been led to adopt very dif- 
ferent opinions. He frequently ſpeaks of God under the appella- 
tion of ind, and repreſents him as the cauſe of all things. That 
good cauſe,” ſays he, © which appointed the years, and months, and 
12 juſtly claims the appellation of wiſdom and intelligence“. = 
And again, © You muſt confeſs in the nature of God himſelf a a. 
ing mind, and the energy of an efficient cauſe.” From theſe and other 
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fimilar paſſages ſome have inferred, that the whole of Plato's doc- 
trine, on the formation of the world, amounts to nothing more, than 
that the deity employed his underſtanding or reaſon in planning and 
executing the ſyſtem of the univerſe ; and conſequently, that by Ideas 
_ exiſting in the Reaſon of God are only meant, conceptions formed in 
the divine mind. But by Ideas Plato appears to have meant ſome- 
thing much more myſterious; namely, patterns, or archetypes, ſub- 
fiſting by themſelves, as real beings, rug ei, in the divine Reaſon, 
as in their original and eternal region, and iſſuing thence to give 
form to ſenſible things, and to become objects of contemplation and 
ſcience to rational beings. It is the doctrine of the Timæus, that 
0 Aovyiouo; Ts Ges, the Reaſon of God, comprehends exemplars of all 
things, and that this Reaſon is one of the primary cauſes of things. 
Plutarch fays*, that Plato ſuppoſes three principles, God, Matter, 
and Idea, Juſtin Martyr?, Pſeudo-Origen *, and others, aſſert the 
ſame. Laertius, indeed, repreſents the principles in nature, accord- 
ing to the Platonic ſyſtem, to be two, God and Matter: but he may 
be ſuppoſed to ſpeak only of the two ſources of being which are 
primary and independent; for the third, namely the Idea or exem- 
plar, is only to be conſidered as inſtrumental, and dependent upon 
the efficient cauſe : The exemplar,” ſays Senecas, is not the 
efficient cauſe of nature, but an inſtrument neceſſary to the cauſe.” 
The divine Reaſon, the eternal region of Ideas or forms, Plato ſpeaks 
of *, as having always exiſted, Aoy:opuoy T8 bes de Jg, and as the 
divine principle which eſtabliſhed the order of the world, Aoyey Twy 
cure beit rare, os erate To z00uor. He appears to have conceived 
of this principle, as diſtinct not merely from matter but from the 
efficient caule, and as eternally containing within itſelf Ideas, or in- 
telligible forms, gyhich, flowing from the fountain of the divine 
eflence, have in themſelves a real exiſtence, and which, in the 
formation of the viſible world, were, by the energy of the efficient 
cauſe, united to matter, to produce ſenſible bodies. Theſe Ideas 
Plato defines to be the peculiar natures of things, or eſſences as 
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ſuch; and aſſerts, that they _—_——_ remain the ſame, without be- 
ginning or end*, 

That this is the true Platonic doctrine of Tdews will Fn pro- 
bable, if we attend to the manner in which Plato framed his ſyſtem 
of opinions concerning the origin of things. Having been from 
his youth,” ſays Ariſtotle *, “ converſant with Cratylus, a diſciple 
of Heraclitus, and inſtructed in the doctrine of that ſchool, that all 
ſenſible things are variable, and cannot be proper objects of ſcience, 
he reaſonably concluded, that if there be any ſuch thing as ſcience, 
there muſt exiſt, beſides ſenſible objects, certain permanent natures, 
perceptible only by the intelle&.” Such natures, divine in their 
origin, and eternal and immutable i in their exiſtence, he admitted into 
his ſyſtem, and called them Ideas.” Theſe objects of contemplation 
and ſcience Plato ſeems to have found in the ſchool of Pythagoras, 
whoſe theology and metaphyſics he had ſtudied, and whom, as 
Ariſtotle aſſerts, he followed in many things. For we ſhall find in 
the ſequel, that the Numbers of Pythagoras agreed in many leading 
characters with the Ideas of Plato, and were employed for the ſame 
purpoſes, namely, to furniſh objects of true ſcience, and to elevate 
the human mind to a reſemblance to the divine. Plato, at the ſame 
time that, after Heraclitus, he retained the fluctuating world of ſenſe 
as the object of opinions, adopted from Pythagoras the permanent 
world of intelligible natures, as the object of ſcience. Viſible things 
were regarded by Plato as fleeting ſhades, and Ideas as the only per- 
manent ſubſtances. Theſe he conceived to be the proper objects of 
ſcience, to a mind raiſed, by divine contemplation, above the per- 
petually varying ſcenes of the material world. His conceptions on 
this ſubject are beautifully expreſſed in a paſſage of his Republic e, 
in which he compares the ſtate'of the human mind with reſpect to 
the material and the intellectual world, to that of a man, who, in a 
cave into which no light can enter but by a ſingle paſſage, : views, 
upon a wall oppoſite to the entrance, the ſhadows of external objects, 
and miſtakes them for realities. So ſtrongly was the imaginatien of 
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Plato impreſſed with this conception, that“, in the election of ma- 
giſtrates for his republic, he required that no one ſhould be choſen, 
who had not, by the habitual contemplation of the world of Ideas, 
attained a perfect power of abſtraction. 

It was another doctrine in the Platonic ſyſtem, chat the Deity 
formed the material world after a perfect archetype, which had 
eternally ſubſiſted in his Reaſon, and endued it with a ſoul. © God,” 
ſays heb, © produced mind prior in time as well as excellence to the 
body, that the latter might be ſubject to the former. — From 
that ſubſtance which is indiviſible and always the fame, and from 
that which is corporeal and diviſible, he compounded a third kind 
of ſubſtance, participating of the nature of both.“ This ſubſtance, 
which 1s not eternal but produced, and which derives the ſuperior 
part of its nature from God, and the inferior from matter, Plato 
ſuppoſed to be the animating principle in the univerſe, pervading 
and adorning all things*. This third principle in nature is, in the 
Platonic ſyſtem, inferior to the Deity, being derived from that 
divine Reaſon, which is the ſeat of the ideal world; hercin differing 
fundamentally from the Stoical doctrine of the foul of the world, 
which ſuppoſed the eſſence 15 the divine nature diffuſed through the 
univerſe. 

The doctrine of a ede-fold ſoul of he veel, the one d,, 
preſiding over it, the other :yzopuy, reſiding in it, is an appendage 
to the antient Platonic ſyſtem introduced, by the later Platoniſts*, 
to accommodate this ſyſtem to the notions adopted by many of the 
Chriſtian fathers concerning the divine nature. 

It is evident, from the preceding account of the doctrine of Plato 
concerning God and the ſoul of the world, that it differs materially 
from the doctrine of the Trinity afterwards received in the Chriſtian 
church. Plato did not ſuppoſe three ſubſiſtences in one divine 
eſſence, ſeparate from the viſible world; but taught, that the Abos, 
or Reaſon of God, is the ſeat of the intelligible world, or of Ideas, 
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and that the Soul of the World i a third ſubordinate nature, com- 
pounded of intelligence and matter. In the language of Plato, the 
_ univerſe, being animated by a ſoul which proceeds from God, is the 
Son of God; and ſeveral parts' of nature, particularly the heavenly 
bodies, are Gods*. He probably conceived many ſubordinate divi- 
nities to have been produced at the fame time with the Soul of the 
World®, and imagined, that the Supreme Being appointed them to 
the charge of forming animal bodies, and ſuperintending the viſible 
world: a doctrine which he ſeems to have borrowed from the Pytha- 
goreans, and particularly from Timæus the Locrian, who ſays; © The 
ruler of all aſſigned the inſpection of human affairs to demons, and 
committed to them the government of the world.” 
Upon the foundation of the doctrine, which has been explained, 

concerning God, Matter, Ideas, the Soul of the World, and 
Dæmons, Plato raiſed the ſtructure of his phyſics. 
Plato taught, that the ſupreme architect, by uniting eternal and 
immutable Ideas or Forms to variable matter, produced the vifible 
world. That he believed the world to have had a beginning in 
time, and not to have exiſted from eternity, appears from the whole 
_ courſe of his reaſoning in his Timæus concerning the formation of 
the world. Ariſtotle*, indeed, intimates, that when Plato ſeems to 
afſert this doctrine, he ſpeaks of the author of nature, as prior to his 
works, not in time, but in the order of our conceptions : but this 
interpretation was probably offered, merely for the fake of reconcil- 
ing the doctrine of his maſter with his own opinion concerning the 
eternity of the world. The Epicureans, in their diſputes with the 
Platoniſts upon this queſtion, as they are ſtated by Cicero, proceeded 
upon the ſuppoſition, that there was a period, in infinite duration, 
when the univerſe did not exiſt, * I aſk,” © ſays Velleius*, © why 
the architects of the world, after having ſlept through innumerable 
ages, ſo ſuddenly diſplayed their power; or why, in the held th in 
finite pace, they deſiſted from their operations?“ 
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Other tenets included in the Platonic doctrine of nature were, 
that the univerſe is one animated being *, including within its limits 
all animated natures; that, in the formation of the viſible and 
tangible world, fire and earth were firſt formed, and were after- 
wards united by means of air and water; that from perfect parts 
one perfect whole was produced, of a ſpherical figure, as moſt 
beautiful in itſelf, and beſt ſuited to contain all other figures; 
that the elementary parts of the world are of regular qcometrical 
forms, the particles of earth being cubical, thoſe of fire pyramidical, 


thoſe of air in the form of an octohedron, and thoſe of water in 


that of an icoſohedron; that theſe are adjuſted, in number, meaſure, 
and power, in perfect conformity to the geometrical laws of pro- 


portion; that the ſoul which pervades this ſphere, is the cauſe 


of its revolution round its center; and laſtly, that the world will 


remain for ever, but, that by the action of its animating principle, 
1t accompliſhes certain periods, within which every thing returns 


to its antient place and ſtate. This periodical revolution of nature is 
called the Platonic, or Great, year. 

Plato refers to the head of the philoſophy of nature his 8 con- 
cerning the Human Soul; a doctrine which he treats obſcurely, on the 
ground of his aſſumed hypotheſis concerning ſpiritual emanations 
from the divine nature. He appears to have taught, that the 
ſoul of man is derived by emanation from God; but that this 
emanation was not immediate, but through the intervention of the 
ſoul of the world, which was itſelf debaſed by ſome material ad- 
mixture; and conſequently, that the human ſoul, receding farther 


from the firſt intelligence, is inferior in perfection to the ſoul of the 


world*®. He conceived the ſoul of man to be, in the material 


part of its nature, formed for converſing with ſenſible objects 


and, in its intellectual part, capable of ſpiritual contemplation“: but 
what he meant by zu,, the material vehicle of the ſoul, is un- 
certain. The relation which the human ſoul, in its original conſti- 
tution, bears to matter, Plato appears to mare © conſidered as the 
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ſource of Sara evil*. Since the ſoul of the world, by partaking 
of matter, has within itſelf the ſeeds of evil, he inferred, that this 
muſt be the caſe ſtill more with reſpect to the ſoul of man. Upon 
the great queſtion, in what manner the ſoul acts upon the body, 
Plato ſpeaks obſcurely and inconſiſtently but it is probable that, 
as he conceived the ſoul of the world to produce the motion 
of the earth, and the heavenly bodies, by means of that part of 
its nature which is material; ſo he ſuppoſed the power of moving 
bodies, which belongs to the human ſoul, to be the effect of its 
material principle. | 
To account for the origin and "ett ſtate of human ſouls, 
Plato ſuppoſes, that when God formed the univerſe, he ſeparated 
from the ſoul of the world inferior ſouls, equal in number to 
the ſtars, and aſſigned to each its proper celeſtial abode; but that 
theſe ſouls (by what means, or for what reaſon, does not appear) 
were ſent down to the carth into human bodies, as into a ſepulchre 
or priſon. He aſcribes to this cauſe the depravity and miſery 
to which human nature is liable; "nd maintains, that it is only 
by diſengaging itſelf from all animal paſſions, and riſing above ſen- 
{ible objects to the contemplation of the world of intelligence, that 
the ſoul of man can be prepared to return to its original habitation*. 
Not inconſiſtently with the preceding doctrine, our philoſopher 
frequently ſpeaks of the ſoul of man as conſiſting of three parts*; the 
firſt, the ſeat of intelligence; the ſecond, of paſſion; the third, of 
appetite; and aſſigns to each its proper place in the human body. 
The firſt of theſe portions or faculties of the ſoul (for Plato ſpeaks 
of them under both theſe denominations) he conceived to have 
been derived from God; the ſecond and third, from matter. The 
irrational parts of the ſoul, in the Platonic ſyſtem, are not, however, 
to be .confounded with the blood and nerves, which they were 
| ſuppoſed to inhabit, and to move. 
Laſtly, Plato teaches, in expreſs terms, the doctrine of the im- 
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mortality of the rational ſoul: but he has reſted the proof of this 

doctrine upon arguments, drawn from the more faneiful parts of his 
ſyſtem*. For example: In nature, all things terminate in their 
contraries; the ſtate of fleep terminates in that of waking; and 
the reverſe: fo, life ends in death, and death in life. The foul is 
a ſimple indiviſible ſabſtance, and therefore incapable of diſſolution, 
or corruption. The objects to which it naturally adheres are 
ſpiritual and incorruptible; therefore its nature is ſo. All our 
knowledge is acquired by the reminiſcence of ideas contemplated . 
in a prior ſtate: as the ſoul therefore muſt have exiſted before 
this life, it is probable, that it will continue to exiſt after it. Life 
being the conjunction of the foul with the body, death is nothing 
more than their ſeparation. Whatever is the principle of mation, 
muſt be incapable of deſtruction. Such is the ſubſtance of the 
arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, contained in the celebrat- 
ed dialogue of the Phædo. It is happy for mankind, that their 
belief of this important doctrine reſts upon firmer grounds, than 
ſuch futile reaſonings. 

Preparatory to the ſtudy of theoretical philoſophy, Plato required 
from his diſciples a knowledge of the elements of mathematics 
Although he has left no direct treatiſe upon this ſubje&, he has 
made frequent uſe of mathematical 1deas and language to explain 
and illuſtrate his philoſophical tenets; and he recommends theſe 
ſtudies, as peculiarly adapted to raiſe the mind from ſenſible to 
intellectual objects, and to inure it to abſtract and general oO 
tions. 

Plato was a zealous advocate for the importance of that kind 
of ſcience which is purely ſpeculative, and, though a diſciple of 
Socrates, cenſured thoſe who make utility the only meaſure of 
the value of learning. . Notwithſtanding this predilection for abſtract 
ſpeculation, he did not, however, neglect, in his writings, to 
deliver precepts of practical philoſophy. On the ſubjects of policy 
and morals, he preſcribes rules, which are intended for the direc- 
tion of ſocieties and individuals in the offices of life, but which 
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would be much more valuable, were they leſs tinQured with 
his theoretical doctrines. 

Concerning policy, Plato has written at TR in his Republic, 
and in his Dialogue on Laws. He was ſo much enamoured 
with his own conceptions on this ſubject, that it was chiefly the 
hope of having an opportunity to realiſe his plan of a republic, 
which induced him to viſit the court of Dionyſius. But they who 
are converſant with mankind, and capable of calmly inveſtigating 
the ſprings of human actions, will eaſily perceive, that his projects 
were chimerical, and could only have originated in a mind replete 
with philoſophical enthuſiaſm. Of this nothing can he a clearer 
proof, than the deſign of admitting, in his republic, a communit/ 
of women*, in order to give reaſon an entire controul over deſire. 
The main object of his political inſtitutions appears to have been, 

the ſubjugation of the paſſions and appetites, by means of the 
abſtract contemplation of ideas. A ſyſtem of policy, raiſed upon 
ſuch fanciful grounds, cannot merit a more diſtinct conſideration. 

The chief heads of Plato's moral doctrine, as it may be gathered 
up from detached paſſages in bis writings (for he ſeldom treats 
directly on any moral topic) are theſe: 

Our higheſt good conſiſts in the contemplation add . 
of the firſt good, which is Mind, or God. All thoſe things, 
which are called good by men, are in reality ſuch, only ſo far 
as they are derived from the firſt and higheſt good. The only power 
in human nature, which can acquire a reſemblance to the Supreme 
Good, is reaſon. The minds of philoſophers are fraught with 
valuable treaſures; and, after the death of the body, they ſhall be 
admitted to divine entertainments; ſo that, whilſt, with the gods, 
they are employed in ſurveying the fields of truth, they will look 
down with contempt upon the folly of thoſe, who are contented 
with earthly ſhadows*. Goodneſs and beauty conſiſt in the Know- 
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| ledge of the firſt good, and the firſt fair. That only which is 

becoming, is good: therefore virtue is to be purſued for its own. 
fake; and, becauſe it is a divine attainment, it cannot be taught, 
but is the gift of God*. He alone, who has attained the knowledge 
of the firſt good, 1s happy. The end of this knowledge is, to 
render man as like to God as the condition of human nature 
will F This likeneſs conſiſts in prudence, juſtice, ſanctity, 
temperance', In order to attain this ſtate, it is neceſſary to be 
convinced, that the body is a priſon, from which the ſoul muſt 
be releaſed, before it can arrive at the knowledge of thoſe things 
which are real and immutable*. Virtue is the moſt perfect habit 
of mind, which adorns the man, and renders him firm, reſolute 
and conſiſtent, in action and ſpeech, in ſolitude and ſociety *. The 
virtues are ſo nearly allied, that they cannot be ſeparated ; they 
are perfect, and therefore neither capable of increaſe nor of diminu- 
tion. The paſſions are motions of the ſoul, excited by ſome ap- 
parent good or evil: they originate in the irrational parts of the 
ſoul, and muſt be regulated and ſubdued by reaſon*. Friendſhip 
is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, reciprocal benevolence, which inclines each 
party to be as ſolicitous for the welfare of the other, as for his 
own. This equality of affection. is created and  preſeryed 1 5 a 
_ fimilarity of diſpoſition and manners“. 
On the whole, although many juſt and b ſentiments on 
moral ſubjects are to be found in the writings of Plato, it will 
appear, upon an impartial examination, that his ethical doctrine 
is in ſome particulars defective, and in others extravagant and 
abſurd. The fanciful notions which he entertained concerning 
the divine nature, the world of Ideas, and matter, ſeem to have 
given a romantic and enthuſiaſtic turn to his conceptions on morals; 
a defect, which may be in Por aſcribed to his connection with. 


2 Alcib. t. ii. p. 116. Menon, t. ii, p. 98. i 

Leg. J. iv. t. ü. p. 716, Theæt. t. i. 176. Cratyl. t. . p. 40% 
© Piech t. p00. | 

here doin ir 804. Gorg. t. i. p. 506. Protag. t. i. p. 329. 
* Protag. p. 345. Phad.. t. lit. p. 104. 7 FU, þ 3s Do 475 

* Lylid; t. il. p. 214. 


the 
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the Pythagorean Glo but which Vas, perhaps, chiefly owing 


to the peculiar propenſity of his genius ec metaphyſical 
nn *. 


A Vidend. Jonſ. Scrip. Hiſt. Phil. 1. i. e. 6, 17, 13. l. iii, c. 10. Olympiodor. de 
Vit. Plat. poſt Laert. ed. Cauſab. Ficinus iy Vit. Plat. Guarinus de Vit. Illuſt. 
Græc. Rapin Comp. Plat. et Ariſtot. Dacier Vit. Plat. Delin. Melancthon. de Vit. 
Plat, Petav. Rat: Temp. l. iii. c. 13. Cyrill, contra Julian, l. vi. En. Gaza de 
Immort. p. 12. Eugben. de Perenni Phil. I. i. c. 27. Hanſchius de Enthuſ. Plat. Balt 
Defens des S. Peres. I. iv. c. 22. Lamius de Trinit. Florent. 1733. Cleric. Epiſt. 
Cr. vii. 177. Budd, Hiſt. Vet. Teſt. t. ii. p. 1006. L' Enfant. Diff. Bibl. Germ. 
t. ii. art. 5. Heuman. Ac. Phil. v. i. p. 1056. Baſnage Hiſt. des Juifs. t. iv. 
e. 3, 4. Gundling. Hiſt. Phil. Mor. c. I. § 1. Paſchius de Var. Mod. Trad. Mor. 
c. i. $9. Meurſ. Ceramic. c. 19. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 21. Potter Arch. 1. i. 
c. 8. Schmidii Diſſ. de Gymnas. Junius de Acad. Herm. Conring. Ant. Acad. 
p. 197. Blount Cenſ. Cel. Vir. p. 26. Beſſario contra Trapezuntium. Voſſ. de Idol. 
I. i. c. 4. Vavaſor de Dict. ludic. e. 3. Cauſſin. de Eloq. t. 1. c. 69. Fleury Diff. 
de Plat. adject. lib. de Stud, Inſtit. Burnet Arch. 1. i. c. 11. Brucker. Hiſt, de Ideis. 
ed. Aug. Vind. 1723. Suppl. Amen. Lit. t. viii. Diff. de Numeris Pyth. Am. Lit. 
t. 7. Puffendorf. Dif. de Theol. Plat. inter Opuſc. Benii Theol. Plat. Cudworth, 
c. iv. „ cum Not. Moſh. Criſpus de Platone caute legendo. Trevener. Diſſ. de 
Theol. Plat, et Ariſt. Zimmerman. de Ath. Plat. Amcen, Lit. t. 9, 12, 13. Reimann. 
Hiſt. Ath. c. 22. Wolf. de Manich. $ 32. Bayle. Art. Zoroaſt. n. E. Javelli Mor. 
Phil. Plat. Ven. 1536. Omeiſii Ethica Plat. Altdorf. 1698. Zentgravii Spec. Dos. 
Plat. de. jw Nat, Souverain Platoniſme devatle, 
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OF THE OLD, THE MIDDLE, AND THE NEN ACADEMY, 


HE ſchool of Plato long continued famous, but paſſed through 
ſeveral changes, on account of which it was ſuccs tren diſ- 
NEW AcAD EMV. 
The oLD AcADbEMuV confiſted of thoſe followers of Plato, who 
taught the doctrine of their maſter without mixture or corrup- 
tion. The firſt of theſe was SpeusIPPUs®, an Athenian, a nephew 
of Plato: he occupied the chair of inſtruction during the term 
of eight yeers from the death of his maſter. Through the in- 
tereſt of Plato he enjoyed an intimate friendſhip with Dion, whilſt | 


he was refident at Athens; and it was at his inſtigation, that 


Dion ©, encouraged by the promife of ſupport from the malcon- 
tents of Syracuſe, undertook his expedition againſt Dionyſius the 


| tyrant, by whom he had been baniſhed. Contrary to the practice 


of Plato, Speuſippus required from his pupils a ſtated gratuity. 


He placed ſtatues of the Graces in the ſchool which Plato had 


built. 'On account of his infirm ſtate of health, he was com- 


monly carried to and from the Academy in a vehicle. On his 
way thither he one day met Diogenes, and ſaluted him; the 
ſurly philoſopher refuſed to return the falute, and told him, that 


ſuch a feeble wretch ought to be aſhamed to live; to which 
Speuſippus replied, that he lived not in his limbs, but in his 
mind*. At length, being wholly incapacitated, by a paralytic 


ſtroke, for the duties of the chair, he reſigned it to Xenocrates. 


He is ſaid to have been of a violent temper, fond of pleaſure, 


» Cc, Qu. Acad. paſſim. > Laert. 1, iv. $1. Suidas, 
5 Plut. in Dione. Laert. I. c. Stobæus Serm. 273. p. 583. 


and 


Cn. VIII. S. 2. ANT TY 
and exceedingly avaricious. Speuſippus wrote many philoſophical 
works, which are now loſt, but which Ariſtotle thought ſufficiently 
valuable, to purchaſe at the expence of three talents*. From 
the few fragments which remain of his philoſophy, it appears 
that he adhered very ſtrictly to the doctrine of his maſter. Con- 
ning the fupreme mind he taught, Tov vev ure ths &vi bre Te oryalu 


rey ev]oy, vd 41 de Ewa, that „it is neither the ſame with unity 


nor goodneſs, but of a nature peculiar to itſelf.” 
XENOCRAT ES“, a Chalcedonian, born in the ninety- -fifth Olym- 


5 


piad®, at firſt attached himſelf to Zſchines, but afterwards became 
a diſciple of Plato, who took much pains in cultivating his genius, 
which was naturally heavy. Plato, comparing him with Ariftotle, 


who was alſo one of his pupils, called the former a dull aſs, 


who needed the ſpur, and the latter a mettleſome horſe, who 
required the curb. His temper was gloomy, his aſpe& ſevere, 


and his manners little tinctured with urbanity. Theſe material 


defects his maſter took great pains to correct; frequently adviſing 
him to facrifice to the | Graces: and the pupil was patient of 
inſtruction, and knew how to value the kindneſs of his precep- 
wr; He” compared himſelf* to a veſſel with a narrow orifice, 


which receives with difficulty, but firmly retains whatever is put 


into it. So affectionately was Xenocrates attached to his maſter, 
that when Dionyſius, in a violent fit of anger, threatened to find 


one who ſhould cut off his head, he ſaid, not before he has 
cut off this; pointing to his own. As long as Plato lived, 


Xenocrates was one of his moſt eſteemed diſciples; after his 


death he cloſely adhered to his doctrine ; and, in the ſecond. year 
of the hundred and tenth Olympiad*®, he took the chair in the 


Academy, as the ſucceſſor of Speuſippus. Ariſtotle, who about 
this time returned from Macedonia, in expectation, as it ſhould 
ſeem, of filling the chair, was greatly diſappointed and chagrin- 


Fabric. Bibl. a v. ii. p. 230. A. Gel. No, Att. I. iii. § 17. 
Laert. l. iv. 5 9. 145 Athæneus, 1, xi. p. 507. lian, H. V. I. xiv. c. 9. 
© Bo. Cs 4006 . | 


4 Plut, de Auditione, . p. Hite = B. 8 = — 5 
5 7 
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ed at this nomination ; and immediately often a ſchool, in' the 


Lyceum, in oppoſition to that of the Academy, where Xenocrates 1 
continued to preſide till his death. _ "OY 


Xenocrates, was celebrated among the Athenians, not only for his 
wiſdom, but for his virtues*. So eminent was his reputation for 


integrity, that when he was called upon to give evidence in a Judi- 
cial tranſaction, in which an oath was uſually required, the judges 


unanimouſly agreed, that his fimple aſſeveration ſhould be taken, as 


a public teſtimony to his merit. Even Philip of Macedon found it 


impoſſible to corrupt him. When he was ſent, with ſeveral others, 


upon an embaſly to that prince, he declined all private intercourſe 


with him, that he might eſcape the temptation of a bribe. Philip 


afterwards faid*, that of all thoſe who had come to him on embaſſies 


from foreign ſtates, Xenocrates was the only one whoſe friendſhip 
he had not been able to purchaſe. During the time of the Lamiac 
war ©, being ſent as ambaſſador to the court of Antipater, for the 
redemption of ſeveral Athenian captives, he was invited by the 
prince to fit down with him at ſupper, but declined the invitation in 


the words of Ulyſſes to Circe *: 


bf 0 Kigxn, Tis ye * ne 29 S el 
Les TA&%) T&0C%TIX1 e0nTYo; nde TOTHT0S, 
Hel Avoxod” ird;25 N iy oplarpotot ideo Jas te; 

This pertinent and ingenious application of a paſſage in Homer, 
or rather the generous and patriotic ſpirit which it expreſſed, was fo 
pleaſing to Antipater, that he immediately releaſed the priſoners. It 
may be mentioned, as another example of moderation in Xenocrates, 
that when Alexander , to mortify Ariſtotle, againſt whom he had 


5 Val. Max, 1. ui. C. 10. Cic. ad Att. ii. 16. 1 iv. § 7. 


» Laert. l. iv. & 8. © Ib. $9, 10. Plut. in Phoc. 
4 Odytl, I. x. ver. 383. | 4 


* What man, whoſe boſom burns with gen'rous worth, 
His friends enthrall'd, and baniſh'd from his light, 
Would taſte a ſelfiſh, ſolitary joy? 


f Plut. in e tv. p. $81; Tic, Tuſe. Qu. I. v. c. 22. Suidas. Val. Max. 
Liv, c. 3. Stob. Ecl, 37. 2 


an 
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an accidental pique, ſent Xenocrates a magnificent preſent of fifty 
talents, he accepted only thirty minæ, returning the reſt to Alex- 
ander with this meſſage ; that the large ſum, which Alexander had 
ſent, was more than he ſhould have been able to ſpend during his 
whole life. So abſtemious was he with reſpe& to food, that his 


proviſion was frequently ſpoiled before it was conſumed. His 


chaſtity was invincible. Phryne*, a celebrated Athenian courtezan, 

attempted without ſucceſs to ſeduce him. Of his humanity, no- 
other proof can be neceſſary than the following pathetic incident. 
A ſparrow, which was purſued by a hawk, flew into his boſom; he 
afforded it ſhelter and protection till its enemy was out of fight, and 
then let it go, ſaying, that he would never betray a ſuppliant*®. He 
was fond of retirement, and was ſeldom ſeen in the city. He was 
_ diſcreet in the uſe of his time, and carefully allotted a certain portion 
of each day to its proper buſineſs *. One of theſe he employed in 


filent meditation. He was an admirer of the mathematical ſciences, 


and was ſo fully convinced of their utility, that when a young man, 


who was unacquainted with geometry and aſtronomy, defired admiſ- 
ſion into the Academy, he refuſed his requeſt, ſaying, that he was 
not yet poſſeſſed of the handles of philoſophy. In fine, Xenocrates 


was eminent both for the purity of his morals, and for his acquaint- 
ance with ſcience, and ſupported the credit of the Platonic ſchool, 
by his lectures, his writings, and his conduct. He lived to the 
firſt year of the hundred and fixteenth Olympiad*, or the eighty- 


ſecond of his age, when he loſt his life 4 accidentally falling, in the 


dark, into a reſervoir of water. 


The philoſophical tenets of . were truly Platonic; but 


in his method of teaching he made uſe of the language of the 
Pythagoreans. He made Unity and Diverſity principles in nature, 
or gods; the former of whom he repreſented as the father, and the 
4% as the mother, of the univerſe. He taught, that the heavens 
are divine, and the ſtars celeſtial gods; and that beſides theſe Civinities, 

there are terreitrial demons, of a middle order between the gods and 


2 Laert, I. iv. &7. Val. Max. l. iv. c. 3. b lian. 1. xiii. c. 31. | 
1 Flut. de Virt. Mor. t. ii. p. 399. B. C. 316. Laert. 
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man, which par take of the nature both of mind and body, and are 
therefore, like human beings, capable of paftions, and liable to di- 
verſity of character. After Plato, he probably conceived the 
ſuperior divinities to be the Ideas, or intelligible forms, which im- 
mediately proceeded from the Supreme Deity, and the inferior gods, 
or dæmons, to be derived from the ſoul of the world, and therefore, 
like that principle, to be compounded of a fimple and a diviſible 
ſubſtance, or of that which always remains the n and that which 
is liable to change. | 
The direction of the Academy, after the death of Xenocrates, 
devolved upon Pol EMO, an Athenian of diſtinction, who in his 
youth had been addicted to infamous pleaſures. The manner in 


which he was reclaimed from his licentious courſe of life, and 


brought under the diſcipline of philoſophy, affords a memorable 
example of the power of eloquence, when it is employed in the cauſe 


of virtue. As he was, one morning about the riſing of the ſun, re- 


turning home from the revels of the night, clad in a looſe robe, 
crowned with garlands, ſtrongly perfumed, and intoxicated with 
wine, he paſſed by the ſchool of Xenocrates, and ſaw him ſurrounded 
with his diſciples. Unable to refiſt ſo fortunate an opportunity of 


indulging his ſportive humour, he ruſhed, without ceremony, into 


the ſchool, and took his place among the philoſophers. The whole 


aſſembly was aſtoniſhed at this rude and indecent intruſion, and all 


but Xenocrates diſcovered ſigns of reſentment. Xenocrates, how- 


ever, preſerved the perfect command of his countenance ; and, with 


great preſence of mind, turned his diſcourſe from the ſubje& on 


which he was treating to the topics of temperance and modeſty, 
which he recommended with ſuch ſtrength of argument, and energy 


of language, that Polemo was conſtrained to yield to the force of 
_ conviction. Inſtead of turning the philoſopher and his doctrine to 


ridicule, as he at firſt intended, he became ſenſible of the folly of his 
former conduct, was heartily aſhamed of the contemptible figure 


» Laert. Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. l. fy c. z. Plut. de If. et Oſir. t. ii. p. 157. 
> Plut, de Anim. Gen. t. iii. p. 75. Cic. de Nat. D. I. i. c, 5 Laert. 
5 Laert. . iv. F 16. Suidas. 
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which he made in ſo reſpectable an aſſembly, took his gatland IO 


his head, concealed his naked arm under his cloak, aſſumed a ſedate 
and thoughtful aſpect, and, in ſhort, reſolved from that hour to res 


linquiſh his licentious pleaſures, and devote himſelf to the purſuit of 


wiſdom. ' Thus was this young man, by the powerful energy of 
truth and eloquence, in an inſtant converted from an infamous li- 
bertine to a reſpeRablegphiloſopher *. In ſuch a ſudden change of 
character it is difficult to avoid paſſing from one extreme to another. 
Polemo, after his reformation, in order to brace up his mind to the 
tone of rigid virtue, conſtantly practiſed the ſevereſt auſterity and 
moſt hardy fortitude. From the thirtieth year of his age to his death, 


he drank nothing but water. When he ſuffered violent pain, he 


ſhewed no external fign of anguiſh. In order to preſerve his mind un- 
diſturbed by paſſion, he habituated himſelf to ſpeak in an uniform 
tone of voice, without elevation or depreſſion. The auſterity of his 
manners was, however, tempered with urbanity and generoſity. He 


was fond of ſolitude, and paſſed much of his time in a garden near 


his ſchool. He died, at an advanced age, of a conſumption*. Of 
his tenets little is ſaid by the antients, becauſe he ſtrictly adher- 
ed to the doctrine of Plato. He is ſaid to have taught, that the 
world is God“; but this was, doubtleſs, according to the Platonic 
ſyſtem, which made the Soul of the World an inferior divinity. 

Polemo was ſucceeded by C RATES, an Athenian, to whom 
he had long been attached by a ſimilarity of diſpoſitions and purſuits. 
While they lived, their friendſhip continued inviolate, and they were 
both buried in the ſame grave. 

The laſt celebrated name in the Old Academy is ; CRaNn ToR ©, who 
ſtudied under Xenocrates and Polemo. He adhered to the Platonic 
ſyſtem, and was the firſt who wrote commentaries on the works of 
Plato, but, as he died before Polemo and Crates, he could not ſucceed 


them in the Academic chair. He was highly celebrated for the 


Val. Max. l. vi. c. 9. Lucian in bis accuſato, t. ii. P: 677. Cic. de Fin. |. iv. 
. 

d Laert. Athenæus, l. ii. p. 44. e Stob. Ecl. eye L ie c. 

* Laert, I. iv. §. 21. * Laert, ib. 
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244 _ OF THE OLD, MIDDLE Boon II. 
purity of his moral doctrine, as may be inferred from the praiſes 


which are beſtowed by the antients upon his diſcourſe © On Grief,” 


which Cicero* calls, a ſmall but golden piece, adapted to heal 
the wounds of the mind, not by encouraging ſtoical inſenſibility, but 
by ſuggeſting arguments drawn from the pureſt fountains of philo- 


ſophy.” That Crantor ren great reputation as a moral preceptor 
Horace alſo intimates: 


Qui quid fit pulchrum, 4 turpe, —_ utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chryſippo et Erne dicit'. 


Hitherto the pure doctrine of Plato cin to be taught in his 
ſchool. But after the death of Crates a new tribe of philoſophers 


aroſe, who on account of certain innovations in their manner of 


philoſophiſing, which in ſome meaſure receded from the Platonic 
ſyſtem without entirely deſerting it, have been diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of the MIDDLE ACADEMY. 
The firſt preceptor, who appears in this claſs, is Ax cESIL Aus“, 
a native of Molis, who was born in the firſt year of the hun- 


dred and ſixteenth Olympiad'. He was early initiated in mathe- 
matical ſcience and polite literature, and was intended by his 
: elder brother, who had the charge of his education, for the pro- 


feſſion of the law, but choſe rather to devote himſelf to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy. He firſt attended upon Theophraſtus, then 
upon Ariſtotle, and afterwards became a diſciple of Polemo. Among 
his intimate friends and fellow diſciples, were Crantor the moraliſt, 
and Zeno, the celebrated founder of the Stoic ſect. After the 
death of Crates, Soſicrates, who had taken the Academic chair, re- 
figned it to the ſuperior abilities and learning of Arceſilaus, whoſe 
method of inſtruction was univerſally admired. He was intimately 
converſant with the antient poets, particularly Homer and Pindar, 
and frequently in converſation quoted pertinent paſſages from their 
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Than Crantor or Cratippus in the ſchools. 
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works. Though he reprehended the faults of his pupils with great 
freedom, his addreſs was ſo captivating, and his powers of perſuaſion 
ſo commanding, that he ſeldom failed to conciliate their affection. 


He poſſeſſed a happy facility. in adapting his diſcourſes and 


converſation to every occaſion and character. His ſingular accom- 


pliſhments, as well as the ſtation which he filled in the Academy, 
brought him many followers. But his generoſity was ſo far ſuperior 
to his vanity, that he frequently adviſed his diſciples to viſit the 
ſchools of other maſters. When one of his pupils, a Chian youth®, 
expreſſed a predilection in favour of another philoſopher, Hierony- 
mus, he took him by the hand, and conducted him to his ſchool, 


and requeſted the philoſopher to treat him in a manner ſuitable. 
to his merit. This action was the more generous, as Hierony- 


mus was of the Peripatetic fe&, and a violent opponent of the 
Academy. Arceſilaus, with extenſive learning, ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, and elegance of manners, united many moral qualities which 


could not fail to procure him univerſal eſteem. In beſtowing 


favours, he was liberal without oſtentation. Viſiting a fick friend, 


whom he obſerved to be in poverty, he filently conveyed a purſe 


of gold under his pillow. When the attendant diſcovered it, 
the fick man ſaid with a ſmile, This is one of the generous 
frauds of Arczſilaus*.” He employed a great part of the plenti- 


ful income which he received from an eſtate at Pitane, in 


ſimilar acts of liberality. The merit of his virtues was, how- 
ever, contaminated by ſeveral vices*. Like Ariſtippus, he was 
fond of ſplendid entertainments, and a luxurious manner of living; 


and there is little doubt, that he frequently indulged his natu- 


ral propenſities, in a manner not very conſiſtent with the character of 
a philoſopher. He ſpent the greateſt part of his time in the 


Academy, but ſometimes on feſtivals viſited Hierocles the gover- 


nor of Munychia, and the Pyræum, where the freedom of his 


manners often expoſed him to danger. He died in the fourth 


a Lact, Fabric. Bibl. Græc. v. i. p. 354. > 
© Lacrt, Seneca de Benef, l. ii. c. 10. Athæn. I, vii. p. 276. 
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year of the hundred and thirty-fourth Olympiad*, at the age of 
ſeventy-five, in a delirium occaſioned by exceſſive drinking *. 
Arcefilaus was the author of thoſe innovations in the Plato- 
nic ſchool, on account of which it aſſumed the appellation of 
the Middle Academy. In order to obtain a clear idea of the 
nature and cauſes of this revolution, it will be neceſſary to 
take a retroſpect of the ſtate of opinions in the preceding period. 
From the ſurvey which we have taken of the riſe and pro- 
greſs of philoſophical tenets, it appears, that not only the Greek, 
but alſo the barbaric, philoſophers held, that there can be no 
certain knowledge of things ſo variable and fluctuating as thoſe 
material objects, which fall under the notice of the ſenſes. Not 
that human reaſon is ſuppoſed wholly incapable of arriving at 
truth; or that the doctrine of univerſal ſcepticiſm was admit- 
ted in the infancy of philoſophy. But in excluding material 
objects from the field of perfect ſcience, the firſt philoſophers diſ- 
covered an inclination to inquire with modeſty concerning the nature 
of things, to diveſt themſelves of prejudice, and to ſatisfy themſelves 
with a ſober aſſent to ſuch truths as lay within the reach of the 
human intelle&. It is alſo ſufficiently clear, that the earlier barbaric 
philoſophers, and after them the Greeks, had two kinds of doctrine, 
the popular, and the concealed ; the former of which was intended to 
amuſe the vulgar, the latter was only diſcovered to thoſe diſciples, who 
were admitted to their more retired and confidential inſtruction. 
By this expedient, they at once ſecured themſelves from danger, and 
gave the authority of myſterious ſanctity to their doctrine. 
Such was the ſtate of philoſophy when Socrates appeared. This 
great man did much to regulate the conduct of the human under- 
ſtanding. In oppoſition to the Sophiſts, who boaſted, that they 
knew every thing, he confeſſed that he knew nothing. By this 
confeſſion, however, he did not mean to aſſert the univerſal uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge, but merely to convince his followers of 
the futility of thoſe ſpeculations, which do not reſt upon the firm 


„„ b Laert. I. iv. § 45. Cic. de Fin. I. v. c. 31. 
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foundation of experience, and to teach them ad il in their 
_ enquiries, and diffidence in their aſſertions. 

Of the ſets which aroſe from the ſchool of Socrates, the greater 
part ſoon forſook the plain path of moral diſcipline, and turned aſide 
into the thorny mazes of diſputation. They reſumed the Sophiſtic 
manner of arguing on either fide of every queſtion, and perplexed . 
themſelves, and others, with trifling quibbles, and idle cavillings. 
This was particularly the caſe, as we have already ſeen, in the 
Megaric, Eliac, and Eretriac ſchools. Plato, from natural diſpoſition 
as well as education, was inclined to a ſtricter method of philoſophiſ- 
ing; and whilſt he diſputed publicly in the Socratic manner, refuting 
the opinions of others, but leaving his hearers undecided concerning 
his own, he fully explained the principles of his philoſophy, in 
private, to thoſe of his pupils who were honoured with his confi- 
dence. His doctrine was, that no certain knowledge can be obtained 
concerning the varying forms of natural bodies, and that Ideas are 
the only objetts of ſcience. This doctrine was univerſally taught 
in the Old Academy; but before the time of Arcefilaus, it was never ] 
denied, that uſeful opinions may be drawn from the ſenſes *. | 

About this time, two new ſects aroſe; one founded by Pyrrho, 
which held the doctrine of univerſal ſcepticiſm; the other 
under Zeno, which maintained the certainty of human know- 
ledge, and taught, with great confidence, a ſyſtem and doctrine 
eſſentially different from that of Plato. Theſe ſes, eſpecially the 
latter, became ſo popular, as to threaten the deſtruction of the 
Platonic ſyſtem. | 
In this ſituation, Arceſilaus thenghe it neceſſary to exerciſe a 
cautious reſerve with reſpect to the doctrine of his maſter, conceal- 
ing his opinions from the vulgar, under the appearance of doubt 
and uncertainty*. His maxim was, that it was ſafer to unteach 
| thoſe who had been ill inſtructed, than to teach thoſe who were 
not well inclined to receive inſtruction. He was more deſirous to 
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prevent the progreſs of other innovators, than to become himſelf the 

author of a new ſect. He therefore profeſſed to derive his doctrine 
concerning the uncertainty of knowledge from Socrates, Plato, and 
other philoſophers“. 

The doctrine of Arceſilaus, was, that although there is a Bee 
certainty in the nature of things, every thing is uncertain to the 
human underſtanding, and conſequently that all confident aſſertions 
are unreaſonable. He thought it diſgraceful to aſſent to any propoſi- 
tion, the truth of which is not fully eſtabliſhed, and maintained that, 
in all queſtions, oppoſite opinions may be ſupported by arguments 
of equal weight. He diſputed againſt the teſtimony of the ſenſes, and 
the authority of reaſon; but at the ſame time acknowledged, that 
they. are capable of furniſhing probable opinions ſufficient for the 
conduct of life. In all this, his ſecret deſign ſeems to have been 
to eſtabliſh the doctrine of Plato, that every kind of knowledge 
derived from ſenſible objects is uncertain, and that the only true 
ſcience is that which is employed upon the immutable objects of 
intelligence, or Ideas. 
During the interval between the death of Arceſilaus, and the 
appearance of Carneades in the Academic Chair, the Platonic ſchool 
was ſucceſſively under the care of Lacydes, Evander, and Egeſinus, 
none of whom were ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed to merit particular 
notice. Lacydes aſſumed his office in the fourth year of the hundred 
and thirty-fourth Olympiad. He is ſaid to have been the founder 
of a new ſchool, not becauſe he introduced any new doctrine, but 
becauſe he changed the place of inſtruction, and held his ſchool in 
the garden of Attalus, ſtill however within the limits of the Acade- 
mic grove. In the ſecond year of the hundred and forty-firſt Olym- 

piad he died of a pally, into which he had fallen by exceflive drink 
in 2 4 5 | 3 

Arceſilaus, in the violence of his oppoſition to the Stoic, and other 

dogmatical philoſophers, carried his doctrine of uncertainty to ſuch 
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an heighth, as to alarm not only the general body of philoſophers, 
but even the governors of the ſtate *; the former treating him as a 
common enemy to philoſophy, and the latter beginning to appre- 
hend that his tenets would produce the diſſolution of all the bonds 
of ſocial virtue, and of religion. Hence his ſucceſſors found it dif- 
| ficult to ſupport the credit of the Academy; and Carneades, one of 
the diſciples of this ſchool, thought it expedient to relinquiſh, in 
words at leaſt, ſome of the more obnoxious tenets of Arceſilaus. 
From this period the Platonic ſchool took 18s appellation of the 
NEW ACADEMY. 
CaRNREA DES, one of the moſt illuſtrious ornaments of the Aca- 
demy, was an African, a native of Cyrene. The time of his birth 
has been a ſubje&t of much debate: it is probable, that he was 
born in the third year of the hundred and forty-firſt Olympiade. He 
received his firſt knowledge of the art of reaſoning from Diogenes 
the Stoic ; whence he uſed ſometimes to ſay, in the courſe of a de- 
bate; If I have reaſoned right, I have gained my point; if not, 
let Diogenes return me my mma,” meaning the price he had paid 
him for his inſtruction. Afterwards, becaming a member of the Aca- 
demy, he attended upon the lectures of Egeſinus, and by aſſiduous 
| ſtudy became an eminent maſter of the method of diſputing which 
Arceſilaus had introduced: he ſucceeded Egeſinus in the chair, and re- 
ſtored the declining reputation of the Academy, With Diogenes the 
Stoic, and Critolaus the Peripatetic, he was ſent on an e iy 
from Athens to Rome, complaining of the ſeverity of a fine inflicted 
upon the Athenians, under the authority of the Romans, by their 
neighbours the Sicyonians, for having laid waſte Oropus, a town in 
Bœotia. The Athenians would undoubtedly, upon this occaſion, 
employ none but thoſe in whoſe judgment, eloquence, and integrity 


they could confide. The three ee whom r. entruſted 
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with their embaſly, whilſt they were in Rome, gave the Roman 
people many ſpecimens of Grecian learning and eloquence, with 
which till then they had been unacquainted. Carneades excelled in 
the vehement and rapid, Critolaus, in the correct and elegant, and 
Diogenes in the ſimple and modeſt kind of eloquence. Carneades 
particularly attracted the attention and admiration of his new audi- 
tors, by the ſubtlety of his reaſoning, and the fluency of his language. 
Before Galba, and Cato the Cenſor, he harangued, with great variety 
of thought, and copiouſneſs of diction, in praiſe of juſtice*. The 
next day, to eſtabliſh his doctrine of the uncertainty of human know- 
| ledge, he undertook to refute all his former arguments. Many were 
captivated by his eloquence; but Cato, apprehenſive leſt the Roman 
youth ſhould loſe their military character in the purſuit of Grecian 
learning, perſuaded the ſenate to ſend back theſe philoſophers, 
without further delay, to their own ſchools. | 
From this incident, of which we ſhall afterwards have further 
occaſion to take notice, it ſufficiently appears, that Carneades was an 
eminent orator and philoſopher. He obtained ſuch high reputation 
in his ſchool, that other philoſophers, when they had diſmiſſed their 
ſcholars, frequently came to hear him.. In application to ſtudy 
he was indefatigable. So intenſely did he fix his thoughts upon the 
ſubject of his meditations, that even at meals he frequently forgot 
to take the food which was ſet before him.. He ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
the Stoic Chryſippus, but was always ready to do juſtice to his 
merit. He uſed to ſay, that if there were no Chryſippus, there would 
be no Carneades ; intimating, that he derived much of his reputation 
as a diſputant from the abilities of his opponent. His voice was 
remarkably ſtrong, and he had ſuch a habit of vociferation, that 
the maſter of the gymnaſtic exerciſes, in the public field, defired 
him not to ſpeak fo loud: in return, he requeſted ſome meaſure to 
regulate his voice; to which the maſter very judiciouſly replied, 
you have a meaſure, the number of your hearers*. As Carneades 


grew old, he diſcovered ſtrong — of dying; and — 


: Lackant. Inſt, I. v. c. 14. Quint. Inſt, |. xii. c. I. Cic. de Leg. I. i. 
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lamented, that the ſame nature which had compoſed the human 
frame could diſſolve it. He paid the laſt debt to nature in the 
eighty- fifth, or, according to Cicero and Valerius Maximus“ mn 
the ninetieth year of his age. 
It was the doctrine of the New Academy *, that the ſenſes, the 
underſtanding, and the imagination, frequently deceiye us, and there- 
fore cannot be infallible judges of truth ; but that, from the im- 
preſſions which we perceive to be produced on the mind, by means 
of the ſenſes, we infer appearances of truth, or probabilities. Theſe 
impreſſions Carneades called Phantafies, or Images. He maintain- 
ed, that they do not always correſpond to the real nature of things, 
and that there is no infallible method of determining when they are 
true or falſe, and conſequently that they afford no certain criterion 
of truth. Nevertheleſs, with reſpect to the conduct of life, and the 
purſuit of happineſs, Carneades held, that probable appearances are a 
ſufficient guide, becauſe it is unreaſonable not to allow ſome degree 
of credit to thoſe witneſſes who commonly give a true report. Pro- 
babilities he divided into three clafſes; Simple, Uncontradicted, 
and, Confirmed by accurate examination. The loweſt degree of pro- 
bability takes place, where the mind, in the caſual occurrence of any 
fingle image, perceives in it nothing contrary to truth and nature; 
the ſecond degree of probability ariſes, when, contemplating any ob- 
ject in connection with all the circumſtances aſſociated with it, we 
difcover no appearance of inconſiſtency, or incongruity, to lead us to 
ſuſpect, that our ſenſes have given a falſe report; as, when we con- 
clude, from comparing the image of any individual man with our re- 
membrance of that man, that he is the perſon we ſuppoſed him to 
be. The higheſt degree of probability is produced, when, after an 
accurate examination of every circumſtance, which might be ſup- 
poſed to create uncertainty, we are able to diſcover no fallacy in the 
report of our ſenſes. The judgments ariſing from this operation of 
the mind are, according to the doctrine of the New Academy, not 
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ſcience, but opinion, which is all the knowledge that the human 
mind is capable of attaining. $6: SO | 
This doctrine of Carneades, concerning truth, may ſerve to fhew: 
in what ſenſe we are to underſtand an aſſertion, which has been ad- 
vanced reſpecting this philoſopher and his ſe&*, that they would 
not allow it to be certain, that things which are equal or ſimilar to 
the ſame thing, are equal or Similar 1 to one another. They did not, 
probably, deny this axiom, conſidered as an abſtract truth; but 
merely maintained, that in its application to any particular caſe, ſome. 
uncertainty mult ariſe, from our imperfect knowledge of the things 
which are brought into compariſon, ſo that it is impoſſible to prove 
the abſolute equality of any two things to a third, or to one another. 
It appears, moreover, that the chief point of difference between 
Arceſilaus and Carneades, or between the Middle and the New 
Academy, was, that the latter taught the doctrine of uncertainty 
in leſs exceptionable terms than the former. Arcefilaus, through 
his earneſt deſire of overturning all other ſects, gave his oppo- 
nents ſome pretence for charging him with having undermined 
the whole foundation of morals : Carneades, by leaving the hu- 
man underſtanding in poſſeſſion of probability, afforded ſufficient 
ſcope for the uſe of practical principles of conduct. Arcefilaus 
was chiefly employed in oppoſing the doctrines of other philoſo- 
phers in logic and phyſics, and paid little attention to ethics: 
Carneades, at the fame time that he taught the neceſſity of ſuſ- 
Pence in e reſcarches, preſcribed rules for the direction 
of life and manners“. 
Carneades, as Cicero“ has related at large, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
the doctrine of the Stoics concerning the gods; but this he did, 
adds Cicero, not with a view to deſtroy the belief of ſuperior 
powers, but merely to prove that the theological ſyſtem of the 
Stoical ſchool was unſatisfactory. He was hkewiſe earneſtly defir- 
ous of refuting their doctrine concerning fate. On this ſubject, 


* Bayle. Carn. "note GC; > Numemus ap. Euſeb. I. xiv. c. 7,8. Auguſt. 1. c. 
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he aſſumed, on the ground of experience, the exiſtence of a ſelf- 
determining power in man, and hence inferred, that all things did not 
happen, as the Stoics maintained, in a necetlary ſeries of cauſes and 
effects, and conſequently, that it is impoſſible for the gods to predict 
events dependent on the will of man. As the foundation of morals, 
he taught, that the ultimate end of life is the enjoyment of thoſe 
things, towards which we are directed by the principles of nature. 
Such is the general idea which the ancients have left us concern- 
ing the doctrine of Carneades. But, after all, it muſt be owned, 
that his real tenets are not certainly known. Even his immediate 
ſucceſſor, Clitomachus, confeſſed, that he was never able to diſ- 


cover them. 
CLiToMACHUs* was a native of Carthage. In his early years he 


acquired a fondneſs for learning, which induced him to viſit Greece 
for the purpoſe of attending the ſchools of the philoſophers. From 

the time of his firſt arrival in Athens, he attached himſelf to Car- 
neades, and continued his diſciple till his death, when he became his 
ſucceſſor in the Academic chair. He ſtudied with great induſtry, 
and made himſelf maſter of the ſyſtems of the other ſchools; but 
profeſſed the doctrine of ſuſpenſion of aſſent, as it had been taught 
by his maſter. Cicero relates, that he wrote four hundred books 
upon philoſophical ſubjects. At an advanced age, he was ſeized- 
with a lethargy. Recovering in ſome meaſure the uſe of his facul- 
ties, he ſaid, © The love of life ſhall deceive me no longer,” and laid 
violent hands upon himſelf. He entered upon the office of precep- 
tor in the Academy immediately after the death of Carneades, and 
held it thirty years, that is, till the hundred and ſeventieth Olympiad”. 
According to Cicero, he taught, that there is no certain criterion 
by which to judge of the truth of thoſe reports, which we receive 
from the ſenſes, and that therefore a wiſe man will either wholly 
ſuſpend his aſſent, or decline giving a peremptory opinion; but that, 
_nevertheleſs*, men are ſtrongly impelled by nature to follow pro- 
bability. His moral doctrine © eſtabliſhed a natural alliance between 


_ > Laert. I. iv. § 67, &c. Cic, Ac, Qu. I. iv. c. 31, 322 B. C. 100. 
< Sext, Emp. Pyrrh. 1, i, c. 33. ic. Tuſe. Q. l. v. c. 30. 
— et ATED _ pleaſure _ 
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pleaſure and virtue. He was a profeſſed enemy to rhetoric, and 
thought that no place ſhould be allowed, in ſociety, to ſo era 
an art*. 

Parts of Lariffa* „the ſucceſſor of Clit or, according to 

ſome, the founder of a fourth Academy, is celebrated by Cicero for 
his learning and eloquence, and for the elegance of his manners. In 
the Mithridatic war, he took refuge at Rome, and Cicero attended 
his lectures. He held, that truth in its nature is comprehenſi- 
ble, but not by the human faculties. CHARMIDAS, the com- 
panion of Philo, is celebrated for the compaſs and fidelity of his 
memory, and for his moral wiſdom m. 
The laſt preceptor of the Platonic ſchool in Greece was 16. 
 cxvs of Aſcalon®, He attempted to reconcile the tenets of the 
different ſecs, and maintained, that the doctrines of the Stoics 
were to be found in the writings of Plato. Cicero greatly admir- 
ed his eloquence, and the politeneſs of his manners; and Lucullus 
took him as his companion into Aſia. He reſigned the Acade- 
mic chair in the hundred and ſeventy-fifth Olympiad. After 
his time, the profeſſors of the Academic philoſophy were diſperſ- 
ed by the tumults of war, and the ſchool itſelf was transferred 
to Rome ®, 


2 Sext. Emp. adv. Rhet. § 20. | 

d Cic. de Orat. 1. iii. c. 16. Sext. Emp. 8 J. i. c. 33. Plut. Vit. Cic, Cic, 
Ep. ad Fam. 1. xiii. ep. I. I. ix. ep. 8. Ac. Qu. l. iv. c. 4, 6. 
»Tuſc. Qu. l. i. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. l. x. c. 16. Stobæus, Serm. 212. 

* Sext. Emp. l. c. Cic. Ac. Ss l. iv. Ce 4. 22. 35. 43. 45. De Fin. l. v. c. 3.5. 
De Nat, Deor. I. i. c. 7. Plut. l. c 1 B C. 80. 


* Vidend. Meurſ. de Archont. Ath. 1, iii. e. 9. Potter. Arch. I. i. c. 10. J. iv. 
c. 20. Amen. Lit. t. vii. p. 232. t. viii, p. 326. Reiman. Hiſt. Ath, c. 22. 6, 
c. 33. §H5. Cudworth. c. iv. § 24. Jonſ. de Scrip. I. ii. c. 13. 14. Bayle. Fou- 
chier. Diff, de Phil. Acad. Par. 1692, Huet de la Foibleſſe, &c, Auguſt, contr, 


Acad, 9 de Log. I. ils c. 4. 8 Diſſ. de Critolao, 
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CHAP. IX. 


OF ARISTOTLE AND THE PERIPATETIC SECT. 


"SE CET tO 


OF ARISTOTLE AND HIS PHILOSOPHY, 


N the preceding chapter, we have traced the riſe and progreſs 

of the Ionic ſchool, from Thales, through Socrates, and his 
pupil Plato, into the ſeveral forms which it Rt in the Old, 
Middle, and New Academy. We are next to enquire into the 
hiſtory of another principal branch of this ſchool, the Peripate- 
tic ſet, founded by Ariſtotle; a philoſopher, whoſe extenſive and 
penetrating genius has entitled him to immortal fame, and whoſe 
doctrines have been tranſmitted, through various channels, to the 
preſent day, and have been ſurpriſingly interwoven with almoſt 
the whole circle of the ſciences. The hiſtory of his life and 
opinions will require a minute and impartial diſcuſſion. 


ARISTOTLE* was a native of Stagyra, a town of Thrace®, on the 
borders of the bay of Strymon, which at that time was ſubject 
to Philip of Macedon. His father was a phyſician, named Nicoma- 
chus ; his mother's name was Pheſtias. From the place of his birth 

he is called the Stagyrite. Antient writers are generally agreed 
in fixing the time of his birth in the firſt year of the ninety- -niath 
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» Laert, I. v. 8 1. Kc. Suidas. Ammonii Vita Ariſt, apud Proleg. Categ. 
» Herod, Polymn. p. 265. Pauſan. Eliac. p. 462. 
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Olympiad*. * He received the firſt rudiments of learning from 
Proxenus, of Atarna in Myſia, of whom he always retained a reſpect- 
ful remembrance. In gratitude for the care which he had taken of 
his early education, he afterwards honoured his memory with a 
ſtatue, inſtructed his ſon Nicanor in the liberal ſciences, and adopted 
him as his heir*, At the age of ſeventeen, Ariſtotle went to 
Athens, and devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy, in the 
{ſchool of Plato*®. The uncommon acuteneſs of his apprehenſion, 
and his indefatigable induſtry, ſoon attracted the attention of Plato, 
and obtained his applauſe. Plato uſed to call him the Mind of the 
ſchool, and to ſay, when he was abſent, © Intelle&t is not here.” 
His acquaintance with books was extenſive and accurate, as ſuf. 
ficiently appears from the conciſe abridgment of opinions, and the 
numerous quotations, which are found in his works. According to 
Strabo*, he was the firſt perſon who formed a library. Ariſtotle 
ns in the Academy till the death of Plato, that is, to the 
thirty-ſeventh year of his age. After the death of his maſter, he 
erected a monument to his memory, on which he inſcribed an 
epitaph expreſſive of the higheſt e of * which a Latin verſion 
is preſerved * : 


Sa Ariſtoteles ſtruit hoc altare Platoni, 
Quem turbæ injuſtæ vel celebrare nefas '. 


He likewiſe wrote an oration and elegies in praiſe of Plato, and gave 
other proofs of reſpect for his memory. Little regard is therefore 
due to the improbable tale, related by Ariſtoxenus *, of a quarrel be- 
tween Ariſtotle and . which terminated in a ee ex- 


Laert. Dionyſ. Hal. Epiſt. 1, ad 8 5 o 384. | 
» Laert. Ammon. Dion. Hal. loc. cit. © Philopon, de Mundi Etern, 
L. xiii. p. 608. Ammon. 


f To Plato's ſacred name this torab is rear d, 
A name by Ariſtotle long revered ! 
Far hence, ye vulgar herd ! not dare to ſtain 
With impious praile this ever hallow'd fane. 
£ Euſeb. Prep, l. xv, c. 2. Suidas in Ariſtox, lian. I. ili. c. 19. 
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cluſion of Ariſtotle from the Academy, and in his erection of a 
ſchool in oppoſition to Plato during his life. We find no proof that 


ANTS inſtituted a new TI: of * babe the death al 
Plato. 

It is certain, however, that Ic Spchiojus;- upon [the — 8 0 of 
his uncle, ſucceeded him in the Academy, Ariſtotle was ſo much diſ- 
pleaſed, that he left Athens, and paid a viſit to Hermias, king of the 


Atarnenſes, who had been his friend and fellow diſciple, and who 


received him with every expreflion of regard*. Here he remained 
three years, and during this interval diligently proſecuted his philo- 
ſophical reſearches. At the cloſe of this term, his friend Hermias was 
taken priſoner by Memnon, a Rhodian, and ſent to Artaxerxes king 
of Perſia, who put him to death. Upon this, Ariſtotle placed a ſtatue 
of his friend in the temple at Delphos, and out of reſpect to his me- 
mory, married his fiſter, whom her brother's death had reduced to 
poverty and diſtreſs*. Upon the death of Hermias Ariſtotle removed 
to Mitylene , but from what inducement does not appear. After he 
had remained there two years, Philip, king of Macedon, having heard 
of his extraordinary abilities and merit, made choice of him as pre- 
ceptor to his ſon Alexander, and wrote him the following letter: 


« PRHILIP to ARISTOTLE, Wiſheth health : 
© Be informed that I have a ſon, and that I am thankful to the 
gods, not ſo much for his birth, as that he was born in the ſame age 


with you ; for if you will undertake the charge of his education, I 
aſſure myſelf, that he will become worthy of his father, and of the 


kingdom which he will inherit. ,” 

Ariſtotle accepted the charge; and in the ſecond year of the 
hundred and ninth Olympiad*, when Alexander was in his fifteenth 
year, he took up his reſidence in the court of Philip. He had been 


himſelf well inſtructed, not only in the doctrines of the ſchools, but 


in the manners of the world, and therefore was excellently qualified 


a Laert, 1. e. | | — . 

» Strabo, 1. xiii, p. 610. Euſeb. J. c. Conf. Athæn. I. xv. p. 694. 

© Strabo, ib. A. Gell. . ix. c. 3. Plut. de Fort. Alex. t. ii. p. 346. 
B. C. 343. 
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for che office of preceptor to the young prince. ann we 
find that he executed his truſt ſo perfectly to the ſatisfaction of 


Philip ant Olympia, that chey admitted him to their entire confi- 


dence, and conferred upon him many acceptable tokens of eſteem *, 
Philip allowed him no fmall ſhare of influence in his public counſels ; 
and it reflected great honour upon Ariſtotle, that he made uſe of his 
intereſt with his prince, rather for the benefit of his friends and the 
public, than for his own emolument*. At his interceſſion, the town 
of Stagyra, which had fallen into decay, was rebuilt, and the inha- 
bitants were reſtored to their antient privileges. In commemoration 
of their obligations to their fellow citizen, and as a teſtimony of re- 
ſpect for his merit, they inſtituted an annual Ariſtotelian feſtival *, 
Alexander entertained ſuch an affection for his preceptor, that he 
profeſſed himſelf more indebted to him than to his father; declar- 
ing, that Philip had only given him life, but that Ariſtotle had taught 
him the art of living well“. He is ſaid, not only to have inſtructed his 
pupil in the principles of ethics and policy, but alſo to have commu- 
nicated to him the moſt abſtruſe and concealed doctrines of philoſo- 
phy. But it may be queſtioned, whether a preceptor, who was 
himſelf fo well trained by experience in the prudential maxims of 
life, would think of conducting a youth, who was. deſtined to wield 
a ſceptre, through the intricate mazes of metaphyſics; or whether a 
pupil of Alexander's enterpriſing {ſpirit would be able to bend his 
mind to ſuch ſtudies. What is related concerning the pains which 
Ariſtotle. took to make his pupil acquainted with Homer, and to 
inſpire him with a love of his writings, is much more credible ; for 
he certainly could not have adopted a more judicious method of en- 
riching the mind of the young prince with noble ſentiments, or of 
inſpiring him with ambition to Eagan himſelf by illuſtrious 
aGons.” :-:- 
Immediately after the death of Philip, ich happened i in the firſt 
year of the hundred and eleventh Olympiad*, Alexander, whoſe ambi- 
tious ſpirit could not bear to be incloſed within the limits of his pa- 
ternal Kingdom, formed the deſign of his Aſiatic expedition. It is 


Ammonius, I. e. v Plut, 1. c. Laert. Ammonius, I. c. 
- Plut. Alex. t. ii. P. 340, , B. C. 336. 
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not improbable, that Ariſtotle, who after eight years daily inter- 
courſe muſt have been well acquainted with the character of his 
pupil, approved of this enterprize. For his own part, however, he 
preferred the enjoyment of literary leiſure to the proſpect of ſharing 
with Alexander the glory of conqueſt, and therefore determined to 
return to Athens. His nephew Calliſthenes, remained with the 
hero, and accompanied him in his exploits. 
After Ariſtotle had left his pupil, they carried on a 3 cor- 
reſpondence, in which the philoſopher prevailed upon Alexander to 
employ his increaſing power and wealth in the ſervice of philoſophy, 
by furniſhing him, in his retirement, with the means of enlarging 
his acquaintance with nature. Alexander accordingly * employed 
ſeveral thouſand perſons in different parts of Europe and Aſia to 
collect animals of various kinds, birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, and ſend 
them to Ariſtotle, who, from the information which this collection 
afforded him, wrote fifty volumes on the hiſtory of animated nature, 
only ten of which are now extant. Calliſthenes*, in the courſe of 
the Afiatic expedition, incurred the diſpleaſure of Alexander“, by 
the freedom with which he cenſured his conduct; the averſion was 
by a natural aſſociation transferred to Ariſtotle ; and from that time a 
mutual alienation and jealouſy took place between the philoſopher 
and his prince. But there is no ſufficient reaſon to believe“, that 
their attachment was converted into a ſettled enmity, which at 
length led them to form deſigns againſt each other's life. 
Ariſtotle, upon his return to Athens, finding the Academy, in 
which he probably intended to preſide, occupied by Xenocrates, re- 
ſolved to acquire the fame of a leader in philoſophy, by founding a 
new ſect in oppoſition to the Academy, and teaching a ſyſtem of 
doctrines different from that of Plato. The place which he choſe 
for his ſchool was the Tperum re in the ſuburbs of 825 


"© Ins ee, SW > plin. Nat. Hit, 1, viii, c. 16. © Laert. 
Q. Curtius, J. viii. c. 6. 
e Plut. l. c. Patricii Diſcuſſiones peiipatetiea, Baſil. 1571. 
f Laert. l. c, Cicero de Orat. l. iii. c. 35. n Inſt. Orat. I. iii. c. 1 
Laert. Sui in Lye. 
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which had hitherto been made uſe of for military exerciſes. Here 
he held daily converſations on ſubjects of philoſophy with thoſe who 
attended him, walking as he Sea 3 his e 23 were 
called Peripatetics *. n 

According to the long eſtabliſhed practice uf philsöphert 8 e 
the Grecians, Egyptians, and other nations, Ariſtotle had his public 
and his ſecret doctrine, the former of which he called The Exoteric, 
the latter the Acroamatic or Eſoteric. Hence“, he divided his au- 

ditors into two claſfes, to one of which he taught his Exoteric doc- 
trine, diſcourſing on the principal ſubjects of logic, rhetoric, and 
policy; the other he inſtructed in the acroamatic, or concealed and 
ſubtle doctrine, concerning Being, Nature, and God. His more ab- 
ſtruſe difcourſes he delivered in the morning to his ſele& diſciples, 
whom he required to have been previouſly inſtructed in the ele- 
ments of learning, and to have diſcovered abilities and diſpoſitions 
ſuited to the ſtudy of philoſophy. He delivered lectures to a more 
promiſcuous auditory in the evening, when the Lyceum. was open 
to all young men without diſtinction. The former he called his 
Morning Watk, the latter his Evening Walk. Both were mach 
frequented. 

Ariſtotle continued his ſchool in the t twelve years“; for, 
although the ſuperiority of his abilities, and the novelty of his doc- 
trines created him many rivals and enemies, during the life of Alex- 
ander the friendſhip of that prince protected him from inſult. But 
after Alexander's death, which happened in the firſt year of the hun- 
dred and fourteenth Olympiad®, the fire of jealouſy *, which had long 
been ſmothered, burſt into a flame of perſecution. His adverſaries in- 
ſtigated Eurymedon, a prieſt, to accuſe him of holding and propaga- 
ting impious tenets. What theſe were, we are not exprefsly inform- 
ed; but it is not improbable, that the doctrine of Ariſtotle concerning 
fate might be conſtrued into a denial of the neceſſity of prayers and facri- 
fices, and might conſequently be reſented as inimical to the public inſti- 


Laert. Cic. Ac. Q. I. i. c. 4. A- Gellius, I. xx. e. 4. 
s Lact LV , ð ͤ * BG. 2a6- 
__ © Athzn, I. xv. p. 697. Orig. contr. Celſ. I. i. 5 52. J. ii. p. 68. 
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tutions of religion. This would doubtleſs be thought, on the part 
of the prieſthood, a ſufficient ground of accuſation, and would be 
admitted by the judges of the Areopagus as a valid plea for treat- 
ing him as a dangerous man. That Ariſtotle himſelf was ap- 
prehenſive of meeting with the fate of Socrates, appears from the 
reaſon which he gave his friends for leaving Athens, © I am not 
willing,” ſays he, © to give the Athenians an opportunity of com- 
mitting a ſecond offence againſt philoſophy.” It is certain, that he 
retired, with a few of his diſciples, to Chalcis, where he remained 
till his death. He left Athens in the ſecond year of the hundred 
and fourteenth Olympiad *, and died at Chalcis the third year of the 
{ame Olympiad, and the fixty-third year of his age*. Many idle 
tales are related concerning the manner of his death. It is moſt 
likely that it was the effect of premature decay, in conſequence of 
exceſſive watchfulneſs, and application to ſtudy. His body was con- 
veyed to e where his err. was honoured with an altar, 
and a tomb. 
Ariſtotle was twice married, firſt to Pythias, ſiſter to his friend 
Hermias, and after her death to Herpilis a native of Stagyra*. By 
his ſecond wife, he had a ſon named Nicomachus, to whom he ad- 
dreſſed his Magna Moralia, Greater Morals.” His perſon was 
ſlender, he had ſmall eyes, and a ſhrill voice, and when he was 
young, heſitated in his ſpeech. He endeavoured to ſupply the de- 
fects of his natural form, by an attention to dreſs, and commonly ap- 
peared in a coſtly habit, with his beard ſhaven, and his hair cut, and 
with rings upon his fingers. He was ſubject to frequent indiſ- 
poſitions, through a natural weakneſs of ſtomach ; but he corrected 
the infirmities of his conſtitution by a temperate regimen. 
Concerning the character of Ariſtotle, nothing can be more con- 
tradictory than the accounts of different writers. Some of his pa- 
negyriſts, not contented with aſcribing to him the virtues of a phi- 


lian. I. iii. e. C0 5 "I | | 
4 A. Gell. I. xiii. c. 5. Juſt. Martyr. Cohort. ad Græc. p. 34. Greg. Naz, 
Orat. iii. p. 79. Heſychius. Suidas. Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 166. 
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loſdpher, or rather, perhaps, jealous of the credit which heathen 


philoſophy might acquire from fo illuſtrious a name, have aſcribed 
his wiſdom to divine revelation. Jews have faid*, that he gained 


this philoſophy 1 in Judea, and borrowed his moral doctrine from So- 


lomon, and have even afferted, that he was of the ſeed of Iſrael, and 
the tribe of Benjamin. Chriſtians have aſſigned him a place amongſt 
thoſe who were ſupernaturally ordained to prepare the way for 
divine revelation *, and have acknowledged themſelves indebted to the 


aſſiſtance of the Peripatetic philoſophy, for the depth and accuracy 
of their acquaintance with the ſublime myſteries . of religion*. 


Others, who have confined their encomiums within the limits of 


probability, have faid *, that Ariſtotle was an illuſtrious pattern of 


gratitude, moderation, and the love of truth; and in confirmation of 


this general praiſe, have referred to his behaviour to his preceptor, | 
his friends, and his countrymen, and to the celebrated apothegm, | 
which has been commonly aſcribed to him; Amicus Plato, amicus 


Socrates, magis tamen amica Veritas; 1 reſpect Plato, and I reſpect 


Socrates, but I reſpe& Truth ſtill more”. On the other hand, there 


have not been wanting writers, who have repreſented Ariſtotle as the 


moſt infamous of human beings, and charged him with every kind 


of impiety and wickedneſs, Many of the calumnies againſt his 


2 Joſeph, contr. Apion. 1, i. Clem. Alex. Str. I. i. 1 Prep. 1 in, c 5. Kt; 
Gedalias in Schalcheleth, p- 102. ed. Ven. Bartoloccius Bibl. Rabb. t. i. p. 476. 
Baſnage Hiſt. des Juifs, t. iii, c. 7. $ 14. Fabric. Bib. G. t. ii. p. 162. 

b It is ſaid, that Ariſtotle cried out, in the article of death, Cauſa cauſarum, miſerere 
mmei—and that he ſaid to his attendants that Homer had well faid the gods have deſcend- 
ed upon earth for the ſalvation of men *. But theſe are unqueſtionably to be ranked 


among the lying tales ſo plentifully produced in the ages of moakiſh ignorance and cre- 


1 they were probably invented by the ingenious author of the book De Pomo, &c. 
« Of the Apple which Ariftotle held in his hand juſt before his death, and with the 
ſme! of which he refreſhed himſelf, whilſt he diſcourſed to his friends concerning the 
Contempt of Death, and the Immortality of the Soul:“ a book which Ariſtotle himſelf 
is ſail to have dictated in his laſt moments, in order to ſhew, that wiſe men need not la- 
ment their exit from their lodging of clay. About the year 1200, an Hebrew verſion 
of the Arabic tranſlation from the ſuppoſed original was rendered into Latin by Man- | 


fred, fon of the I mperor Frederic I. Vid. Fabric. Bib. Gr. V. ii. p. 166. 


© Eufeb, Pr. xv; #$:; 8 Ammonius, &c. 
Cl. Rhodogin, Ants bxviii e, N. Liber de Pomo. ed. LoGi, Oieſſæ. 3706, | 
memory 


*. 
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m emory which have been tranſmitted to poſterity, doubtleſs, origi- 
nated in the jealouſy and envy of the rival ſects, which were contem- 
poraries with the Peripatetic ſchool. To this ſource may be fairly 
referred, the abuſe of Timæus the Tauromenite, who fſays*, that 
Ariſtotle, when he was a young man, after waſting his patrimony in 
prodigality, opened a ſhop for medicine in Athens; and that he 
was a pretender to learning, a vile paraſite, and addicted to gluttony 
and debauchery. To the ſame origin we may aſcribe the inconſiſtent 
and abſurd cavils which have been raiſed againſt his reputation, on 
the ground of his attachment to Hermias, and the honours which 
he paid to his memory, and to that of his wife Pythias. | 
If, without regard to the fictions either of calumny or panegyric, 
the merit of Ariſtotle be weighed in the equal balance of hiſtorical 
truth, it will perhaps be found, that neither were his virtues of that 
exalted kind which command admiration, nor his faults fo highly 
criminal as not to admit of ſome apology. He may, perhaps, 
be juſtly cenſured for having taught his pupil Alexander principles 
of morals and policy, which were accommodated to the manners of 
a court, and which might eaſily be rendered ſubſervient to his 
_ ambitious views. And it.cannot be doubted, that his philoſophical | 
doctrines concerning nature were not favourable to the public forms 
of religion. But neither his doctrine, nor his life, afford ſufficient 
ground for condemning him as an advocate for immorality or 
impiety. | 
As a writer, there can ho no doubt, that Ariſtotle; 1s 8 to 
the praiſe of deep erudition. At the fame time it muſt be owned, 
that he is frequently deſerving of cenſure, for giving a partial and 
unfair repreſentation of the opinions of his. predeceſſors in philoſophy, 
that -he might the more eafily refute them; and that he ſeems to 
have made it the principal object of his extenſive reading, to 
depreciate the wiſdom of all preceding ages. In ſhort, whilſt 
in point of genius we rank Ariſtotle in the firſt claſs of men, 
and hilft we aſcribe t to him —. attainment which, at the period 


» Suidas, 22 I. viii: p 354 Euſeb Prep, l. e. 
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in which he lived, indefatigable induſtry, united with ſuperior 


abilities, could reach, we muſt add, that his reputation in philoſophy 
is in ſome meaſure tarniſhed by a too daring ſpirit of contradic- 
tion and innovation; and in morals, by an artful eee to the 
manners of the age in which he lived. : Bos 

A large catalogue of the writings of Ariſtotle is given by 1 
F abricius, and others, from which it appears, that he wrote many 
books beſides thoſe which have been transmitted to the preſent 
times. Few of his works were made public during his life, and it 
was not long after his death before ſpurious productions were mixed 
with his genuine writings, ſo that it. became difficult to diſtinguiſh 
them. Thoſe which are at preſent generally received under his 
name, may be claſſed under the ſeveral heads of Logic, Phyſics, 
Metaphyſics, Mathematics, Ethics, Rhetoric, and Poeſy. 
The Log1car writings of Ariſtotle are the © Categories,” attri- 
buted by ſome to Archytas a Pythagorean; © Of the Explanation of 
Nouns and Verbs,” a work which explains the philoſophical principles 
of grammar; © Analytics,” including the whole doctrine of ſyllogiſm 
and demonſtration; eight books of Topics, or common places, 
from which probable arguments are to, be dran; and “ Sophiſtic 
Arguments,” enumerating the ſeveral ſpecies of falſe reaſoning. Theſe 
logical pieces are uſually publiſhed in one volume under the general 
title of the OkGAanoN of Ariſtotle. His PHYSICAL writings are, 
On the Doctrine of Nature,” explaining the principles and properties 
of natural bodics ; On the Heavens; On the Production and Diſ- 
ſolution of Natural Bodies; © On Meteors;” © Off Animal life; 
« Phyſical Miſcellanies; * On the Natural Hiſtory of Animals; On 
the Anatomy of Animals; On Plants;” On Colours; © On 
Sound;” A Collection of Wonderful Facts; © Againſt the Doctrine 
of Xenophanes, Zeno, and Gorgias; « On the Winds; On Phy- 
ſiognomy, and, © Miſcellaneous Problems.” The Mg TAPRHYSICS 
of Ariſtotle are contained in fourteen books. Under the head of 
MATHEMATICS are included a © Book of Queſtions in Mechanics,” 
and another © On Incommenſurable Lines.” His doctrine of ETnics 
is contained in ten books © To Nicomachus,” The Greater Morals ;” 


ſeven books © To Eudemus,” alefiney by ſome to Theophraſtus; A 
book 
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book On Virtue and Vice; two“ On Oeconomics; and eight 
« On Government.” le treats, in three diſtinct books, On the 
Art of Rhetoric,” and in another“ On the Art of Poetry *. 

The works of Ariſtotle, together with his library, ws very 
early through hazards, which have rendered it a ſubject of critical 
Mat, how far the preſent volumes which bear his name are 
genuine“. Ariſtotle left his own writings, together with his library, 
to his ſucceſſor, Theophraſtus, who, doubtleſs, knew their value. 


Theophraſtus, at his death, bequeathed all his books to Neleus, 
of Scepſis. Some of them were ſold to Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 


ſhared the fate of the Alexandrian library. The heirs of Neleus, 
in order to ſecure the reſt from being ſeized by the kings of Perga- 


mus, under whoſe juriſdiction the town of Scepſis was, and who 
were induſtriouſly collecting a library, buried them in a ſubterraneous 
. cavern, where they lay an hundred and thirty years, and ſuffered 
much injury. They were, after this, fold to Apellico, a Teian, 


a great collector of books, who was particularly attached to the 
Peripatetic philoſophy. Finding the manuſcripts injured by time, 
he had them tranſcribed, and, with injudicious induſtry, ſupplied, 
from his own conjectures, and thoſe of his copyiſts, ſuch paſſages as 
were become illegible. It is impoſſible to ſay, how many corrup- 
tions were by this means introduced into the text. After the 
death of Apellico, Sylla, at the taking of Athens, in the fourth 
year of the hundred and ſeventy-third Olympiad*, ſeized his library, 


and ordered it to be conveyed to Rome. Here Tyrannio, a gram- 


marian, obtaining permiſſion to make uſe of the manuſcripts of 


Ariſtotle, employed ignorant amanuenſes to take copies of them, 
which he ſuffered to paſs out of his hands, without proper correc- 
tion. Theſe errors have been increaſed by the officiouſneſs of 
later tranſcribers and commentators, who have frequently introduced 
variations, according to their own conjectures, into the original 
text. To this we muſt add, that there is reaſon to believe, that 


2 Of the entire works of Ariſtotle, the moſt valuable editions are thoſe of Caſaubon, 
Lugd. 1590, 1646, and Du Val, Par. 1629, 1654. 


» Fabricii Bib. Græc. v. ii. p. 109, &c. Gs 1. xiii, p. 222 Plaut. in Sylla. 
Ammon. Athæn. I. i. p. 3. B. C. 85. 2 — 
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the antient arrangement of the books has been diſturbed, fo that 
it is now become impoſſible to reduce them to their original order. 

From theſe circumſtances, many errors muſt have crept into 
the writings of Ariſtotle. But, beſides theſe incidental cauſes of 
obſcurity, there are others, ariſing from the nature and ſcope of 
his philoſophy, and the peculiarity of his diction, which it will 
be neceſſary particularly to remark. \ 

Moſt of the ſubjects on which Ariſtotle treats are in the 
higheſt degree abſtruſe, and difficult to be comprehended. Univer- 
ſal ideas of exiſtence, attributes, and relations, ſeparated from 
real being; modes of reaſoning conſidered abſtractedly; metaphyſi- 
cal diſquiſitions concerning matter, mind, and deity; explanations | 
of nature, deduced from conjecture rather than experience; vague 
and indeterminate notions, which were probably never clearly con- 
ceived by the author himſelf; and ſubtle diſtinctions, merely verbal, 
are the materials which chiefly fill up the voluminous writings 
of Ariſtotle. 

The obſcurity neceſſarily ariſing from the nature of the ſubjects 
which the Stagyrite diſcuſſes, is greatly increaſed by the manner 
in which he treats them. Aulus Gellius relates*, that, when 
Alexander complained to Ariſtotle that he had divulged, in his 
writings, his Eſoteric doctrines, Ariſtotle replied, that theſe doctrines 
were publiſhed, and not publiſhed; ſince what he had written upon 
theſe ſubjects was intelligible only to ſuch as had been his hearers. 
The tory will be eafily credited by thoſe who are converſant with 
his works. No writer ever afforded more frequent examples of 
the poet's maxim, | 


i Brevis eſle laboro, 
Obſcurus fio = wes W, 


He affects cloſe periods and a conciſe dition. He often ſuppoſes 
things to be known, which have either not been before 'ex- 
plained, or may eafily have eſcaped the reader's memory. Some- 
times he makes uſe of different terms to expreſs the ſame . 


Noct. Att. „ 


LEE I ftrive to be conciſe ; "EL 
I prove obſcure, 


and at other times annexes different ideas to the ſame term. 
It is not an uncommon practice with him to uſe new words in 
an artificial and technical ſenſe, which, nevertheleſs, he does 
not clearly define. His tranſitions are frequently ſo abrupt, or 
his progreſs from his premiſes to his concluſions ſo rapid, that 
it is extremely difficult for the reader to perceive the train of his 


reaſoning. Through artifice, negligence, or a change of opinion, 


many contradictions occur, which the ingenuity of criticiſm has 


never yet been able to reconcile. His general propoſitions are fre- 


quently obſcure for want of examples; and even his examples 
themſelves, when he condeſcends to introduce them, are often as 
incomprehenſible as the doctrines they are intended to elucidate. 


Mathematical ideas, with which he was exceedingly converſant, 


he ſometimes applies to ſubjects to which they have no natural 


relation, and thus encumbers, with artificial difficulties, diſquiſitions 


which are in themſelves ſufficiently obſcure. Laſtly, in quoting 


the opinions of former philoſophers, whether to examine, confirm, 


or confute them, he takes fo little care to mark the tranſition 
from their words to his own, that the reader is frequently at a 


loſs to determine, whether Ariſtotle is giving his own . 


or reporting that of ſome other philoſopher. 

It will ſerve to account, in ſome meaſure, for che obſcurity of 
Ariſtotle's writings, if the leading deſign, with which he formed 
his ſyſtem of philoſophy, be conſidered. There can be little doubt, 
that an ambitious deſire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf above all other 
philoſophers induced him to become the founder of a new ſect; and 
that, for the fake of increaſing the luſtre of his own ſyſtem, he 
made uſe of every expedient to eclipſe that of others. His object 
was, to erect his own edifice upon the ruin of every other ſtructure. 
As Lord Bacon has finely remarked*, „Like a Turkiſh deſpot, 
he thought he could not reign ſecure, unleſs all his brethren were 
lain,” Innovating rather in words than in reality, and determining 


to oppoſe his new philoſophy to antient tenets, many of which 


were founded on truth and experience, he ſometimes miſrepreſents 


mw 


De Augment. Scient· J. iii. c. 4. 
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the opinions of Ainet philoſophers; ſometimes ſelects thoſe 
which were moſt trifling, or moſt eaſily refuted; and ſometimes 
has recourſe to uncertain principles and * terms, in ee 
that obſcurity will be miſtaken for novelty. 
Another circumſtance in the life of Ariſtotle, which 4 no 
ſmall influence upon his philoſophy, was, that from his childhood 
he had frequented the court of Amyntas with his father Nicoma- 
chus, and acquired the habits and manners of high life ; and that, 
afterwards, when he was choſen preceptor to Alexander, he had 
occaſion to accommodate his philoſophy to the rules of the court, 
and to the ambition of the young prince whom he was to educate. 
Deſerting therefore the fanciful republic of Plato, and finding the 
morals of Socrates too confined for his purpoſe, he conſtructed a 
ſyſtem of ethics for himſelf, which would allow full * Tor 
the aſpiring views of Alexander and his friends. 
| Theſe remarks are not, however, intended entirely to deprevitte 
the writings of Ariſtotle. Although we cannot approve of the 
blind veneration for antiquity, which has led many, in contempt 
of better guides, to extol the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, as the higheſt 
effort of human ability; although we are of opinion that the 
writings of this philoſopher abound with trifles, and are in ſome- 
places clouded with impenetrable obſcurity; we, nevertheleſs, readily 
admit, that many parts of his voluminous remains diſcover profound 
penetration, and great ſtrength of genius. His treatiſes on rhetoric 


and poetry have perhaps a obtained e equal to their 


merit. 


The . of Ariſtotle, of which we now proceed to take 
a more particular ſurvey, may be divided into three diſtinct branches, 
INSTRUMENTAL, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. Under the 
firſt head are included his doctrines concerning Loc ic; under the 
fecond, his principles of Pyys1cs, PNEUMATOLOGY, ONTOLOGY, 
and MATHEMATICS; and under the third, his ſyſtem of ETHyics 
and POLICY. 

The ſum of Ariſtotle's doctrine concerning Locic is as follows. 

The end of logic is the diſcovery of truth, either PN or 


Laert. l. v. 8 28, &e. 


certain. 


—— d /, ww. 
certain. Analytics inveſtigate the truth by incontrovertible demonſtra- 
tion. Dialectics eſtabliſh opinions by probable arguments. Logic, 
whether analytic or dialectic, ſearches after truth by means of 
ſyllogiſms. Syllogiſms conſiſt of propoſitions; and . propoſitions 
of ſimple terms. Terms are of three kinds; Homonymous, where 
a common word is applied to different things; Synonymous, or 
univocal, where the meaning of the word, and the definition of 
the thing coincide; and Paronymous, where the word only varies 
in caſe or termination. The Peripatetic preceptors added to theſe, 
which they called antipredicaments, analogical terms, where the 
fame word belongs to one thing primarily, and to another ſecondarily 
and improperly. They alſo premiſed the doctrine of Predicables, or 
general modes of predicating. Ariſtotle having left nothing on 
this ſubject, Porphyry wrote an Introduction to his works, in which 
he treats of the five en uns; Species, Difference, Hape 
and Accident. e 

Univocal terms are 5 to ten claſſes, which are called Catego- 
Ties, or Predicaments. Theſe are, 1. Subſtance; which is either 
primary, and can neither be predicated of, nor inherent in, any other 
ſubject; or fecondary, which ſubſiſts in primary ſubſtances, as 
genera or ſpecies. 2. Quantity, continued or diſcrete; which has 
no contrary, and denominates things equal or unequal. 3. Rela- 
tion, expreſſing the manner in which one thing is affected towards 
another. 4. Quality, by which a thing is ſaid to be ſuch as it 
is. 5. Action, ſignifying the motion of the agent. 6. Paſſion, 
ſignifying the ſtate of the patient. 7. When, denoting time. 8. 
Where, denoting place. 9. Situation, expreſſing the external cir- 
cumſtance of local relation. 10. Habit, expreſſing the external 
circumſtance of being habited*. In order to ſupply the deficiencies 
of this arrangement, five other general heads were afterwards 
added, Oppoſition, Priority, Coincidence, Motion, and Poſſeſſion. 
Excepting Subſtance, all the categories, and their ſupplements, 
may be compriſed under the general head of Accident“. 


Ariſtot. de Categ. e; l. t. i, Opp nee © 10-- 
e See Harris's Philoſophical Arrangements. | 


The 
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The arrangement of the Categories was borrowed from the 
Pvythagorean ſchool, in which the number ten was eſteemed the 
moſt perfect. It is ſaid, that it was firſt invented by Archytas 
of Tarentum. From him Plato probably received it, when he 
converſed with him in Italy; and from Plato it would of courſe 

paſs to Ariſtotle. | 

Of Terms, are formed enunciative Palin or ſentences, in 
which ſomething is affirmed or denied *. Every propoſition conſiſts 
of a Subject, a Predicate, and a Copula ; or expreſſes the thing con- 
cerning which the aſſertion is made, the accident which is aſſerted 
or predicated of it, and the aſſertion itſelf. From propoſitions are 
formed Syllogiſms, in which, from given premiſes, certain conclu- 
Hons are drawn. A Syllogitm conſiſts of three propoſitions, of which 
the two former are the Premiſes, and the third, the Concluſion, and 
in which three terms are variouſly arranged. Theſe three terms are 
.called the Major, the Minor, and the Middle term. 'The Predicate 
of the Concluſion, 1s called the Major Term, the ſubject, the Minor, 
and both together the Extremes. The Middle Term is that which 
is introduced to ſhew the connection between the Major and Minor, 
and thus bring out the conclufion. The Matter of a Syllogiſm is, 
the propoſitions of which it conſiſts; the Form is, the framing and 
diſpoſing theſe according to Figure and Mode. Figure is the pro- 
per diſpoſition of the Middle Term. Mode is the arrangement of 
the propofitions according to quantity and 1 that is, as r 
are univerſal or particular, affirmative or negative . 

The figures of Syllogiſms are three, in the Firſt, the middle 
term is the ſubje& of the major propoſition, and the predicate of 
the minor. It contains four modes which are concluſive. In the 
Second, the middle term is the predicate of both the extremes; it 
has alſo four concluſive modes. In the Third, the middle term is 
the ſubje& of both the extremes; it has fix modes. Every Syl- 
logiſm is conſtituted of ſome one of theſe three figures ; but the firſt 


Ariſt. De Interpretatione, t. i. hs Analyt. prior. . t. . p. 40. 


DIAS» 


* 
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is the moſt perfect. Other forms of Wa may eaſily be re- 
duced to the Syllogiſtic* *. 

On the invention and application of ſyllogiſms, Ariſtotle treats 

with a degree of minuteneſs and ſubtlety, which produces obſcurity. 


His logical diſſertations would have been clearer, as well as more 


* Analyt. prior. 1, ii. e. 23. 


*The Ariſtotelian ie of Syllogiſms may be illuſtrated by + we * 


examples: , 
The fentence, God is omni potent, is a Propoſition, i in which God is the Subject; Oe 


nipotent, the Predicate; and is, the Copula. 


In the following Syllogiſm: 
Our Creator muſt be worſhipped ; 


God is our Creator ; 
T herefore God mult be Ws" . 


The two former propoſitions are the Premiſes ; ; the third, the Concluſion, The three 
Terms are Worſhip—=God—Creator. The firſt, the Major; the ſecond, the Minor; 
the third, the Middle Term, introduced. to ſhew. the connection between the two ideas 


of God and Worſbip. 


Syllogifm of the Firft Figure. 


Every bad man is miſerable : 
All tyrants are bad men; 
Therefore all . are miſerable. 


Syllogiſm of the Second Figure. 


No deceiver is to be credited : 
Every good hiſtorian is to be credited; 
Therefore no good hiſtorian is a deceiver. 


| Syllogiſm of the Third Figure: 


All honeſt men are beloved: 
All honeſt men have faults ; 
Therefore ſome who have faults are beloved. 
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conciſe, had he carefully diſtinguiſhed between words. and ideas, and 
confined his attention chiefly to the latter. me 
Concerning demonſtrative reaſoning, Ariſtotle lays it down 2 as a 
fundamental principle, that all diſquiſition producing ſcience reſts 
upon ſome previous knowledge of the ſubject. Demonſtration can 
only ariſe from principles which are true in themſelves, and not re- 
ferable to any prior truth; which involve in them, by immediate 
conſequence, the c to be demonſtrated; and laſtly, which 
are clearly perceived, and perfectly known. Demonſtrative ſyl- 
logiſms reſpect certain truths, and therefore conſiſt of propoſitions, 
which neceſſarily ariſe from the nature of things, or the definition of 
terms. The proper ſubjects of demonſtration are thoſe common 
natures, or univerſal attributes, ſubſiſting in individuals, which make 
them to be what they are, and which may be predicated of them. 
It is one thing to know that a thing i is ſo, and another to know why 
it is ſo; hence ariſes two kinds of demonſtration; one Tz % which 
demonſtrates the exiſtence of the cauſe from its effects; the other, 
75 dr, which reaſons from the nature of cauſes. No ſcience can 
ariſe immediately from the ſenſes, which are only converſant with 
individual objects; for ſcience is employed upon thoſe univerſal na- 
tures which are diſcovered from the induction, or collection, of par- 
ticulars perceived by the ſenſes. Dialectics deduce concluſions 
from probable premiſes; that is from premiſes 8 appear proba- 
ble to all, or at leaſt to the moſt intelligent part of mankind. The 
art of dialectic reaſoning is conjectural, and therefore does not al- 
ways certainly attain its end. Dialectic propoſitions expreſs Genus 
and Difference, Definition, Property, or Accident; or declare con- 
cerning any ſubject to what claſs it belongs, and wherein it differs 
from others; by what terms its nature may be explained; what 
particular properties it poſſeſſes, or what caſual circumſtances attend 
it. Refutation, *Exiyxo;*, contradicts a concluſion drawn by the 
opponent from aſſumed premiſes; and, for this purpoſe, either 


8 Analytic. poſter, 1.1. C. I, 2, 4, 8, 10, 18. 
Topic. I. i. c. I, 3, 4, 10. 
De Elench. Sophiſt. t. i. p. 173. 
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makes uſe of legitimate ſyllogiſms in defending truth, or of ſophiſ- 
tical arts in ſupport of error. Of theſe latter the principal are: 

1. By departing from the point, and proving ſomething which 
2 to determine the queſtion, but in reality does not. 2. By | 
ſuppoſing what is not allowed, or taking for granted in other terms "- 
that which is to be proved. 3. By reaſoning in a circle, when, in a 15 
ſeries of arguments, the ſame things are mutually made uſe of, both ne 
hs the medium of proof, and as the concluſion. 4. By aſſigning a 19 
falſe cauſe, or making that to be the cauſe of any effect, which "0 
either does not exiſt at all; or docs not exiſt as a cauſe in the preſent 110 
queſtion. 5. By repreſenting a mere accident as eſſential to the na- 110 
ture of the ſubject. 6. By deducing an univerſal aſſertion, from . 
that which is true only in particular circumſtances; and the reverſe. 9 
7. By aſſerting any thing in a compound ſenſe, Which is only true 48 
in a divided ſenſe; and the reverſe. 8. By an abuſe of the ambi- Shop. 

guity of words. To this latter ſource of fallacy, ſeveral of the 413 
former may be eaſily reduced *, br 
This brief ſketch of the logic of Ariſtotle may ſuffice to give the has 
reader a general idea of the Giſt branch of his philoſophy, the Inſtru- 185 
mental. We next proceed to the ſecond, branch, the TnRORETI- 1 
CAL, comprehending his doctrine of phyſics, metaphyſics, and ma- 416 
thematics. 48 

1. Or PHysICs. The principles of nature are 1 the Similar uk 
Parts of Anaxagoras, nor the Atoms of Leuſippus and Democritus, 11 
nor the Senſible Elements of Thales, nor the Unity of Parmenides, nor me 
the Numbers of Pythagoras, nor the Ideas of Plato. There muſt ne- 18 
ceſſarily be in nature oppoſite principles, independent and underived, 
from which all things proceed. But, ſince from two contrary princi- 
ples nothing could be produced, but they would rather deſtroy each 
other, a third is neceſſary to the exiſtence of natural bodies. 'Theſe 
three principles are“, Form, Privation, and Matter; the two former 
_ contrary to each other; the third, the common fubject of both. Mat- 
1 examples of theſe ſeveral kinds of on rn fee Watts's Logic, part ii. 
ch. iii. ſect. 1. | a 
> Laert. l. v. $23. Ariſt. Phyſ. I. „ 9 5 
yr ——_——__ e — Tor. 
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ter and Form are the conſtituent principles of things; Privation enters 
not into their conſtitution, but is accidentally aſſociated with them. 
All things are produced from that which exiſts potentially, namely *, 
the Firſt Matter; not from that which exiſts actually, nor from pure 
nihility. Matter is neither produced nor deſtroyed, but is the firſt 
infinite ſubject, from which things are formed, and into which they 
are at laſt reſolved. Form is the nature and eſſence of any thing, or 
that which makes it to be what it 1s. Matter cannot be ſeparated 
from form and real exiſtence. HH 

It may, perhaps, caſt ſome light upon this part of Ariſtotle's doc- 
trine, to remark the prior ſtate of opinions on this ſubject. Before 
his time, all the philoſophers, who had treated on natural cauſes, 
had agreed in the opinion, that there is ſome ſubſtance, from which 
all bodies were made, and upon which the forms of things are im- 
preſſed; and to this ſubſtance moſt of them gave the name of Mat- 
ter. Although they could not deny the exiſtence of this ſubſtance, 
they were unable to fay what it was, or in what manner it received 
the forms of things. The common idea was, that matter conſiſted 
of indefinitely ſmall particles which had been eternally in motion; 
and it was for the moſt part believed, that theſe particles were col- 
lected and united by the agency of an intelligent principle. It was 
allo generally ſuppoſed, that different particles of matter originally 
poſſeſſed different qualities: but, in explaining the nature of this 
difference, various hypotheſes were advanced. Empedocles, Thales, 
and others, taught, that there are in matter four primary elements, 
which are the baſis of all corporeal forms; whilſt Anaxagoras and 
his followers maintained, that all bodies conſiſt of indefinitely ſmall 
particles, cach ſimilar in form to the whole. Plato, diſſatisfied with 
thefe theories, had recourſe to the doctrine of Ideas, and held that 
the Eſſential Forms of things, proceeding by emanation from the 
_ deity, had a real exiſtence, and that in the union of theſe with mat- 
ter conſiſted the formation of bodies. Ariſtotle had too much pene- 
tration not to ſee, that theſe hypotheſes were inadequate to the ſolu- 
tion of the great queſtion concerning the formation of nature. In 


2 Phyſ. c. 8, 9; 
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hopes of ſucceeding better than his predeceſſors, he aſſumed, as the 
baſis of a new ſyſtem, Firſt Matter *, entirely deſtitute of all quali- 
ties, and therefore not body, but the eternal ſubje& on which forms 
might be impreſſed, and in which they might inhere. This notion 
of a primary ſubſtance, without quantity or quality, form or figure, or 
any of the properties of body, that is Incorporeal matter, though in 
reality borrowed from the Pythagoreans', Ariſtotle claimed as his 

. own invention; boaſting *, that he was the firſt who _ diſcovered 
the true principle of bodies. 

Concerning Nature, Ariſtotle peaks with more \ hin 15 ob- 

ſcurity. He defines it to be the principle and cauſe of motion and 
of reſt, wherever it exiſts primarily and not by accident. Nathire, 
he ſays, ſubſiſts in material ſubſtances, and conſiſts of two parts, 
- matter and form; but form has more of nature than matter, becauſe 
it is in act“. By nature, he certainly does not mean, as ſome 
writers have ſuppoſed, a ſubſtance different from material things, 
by which they are produced and arranged*; for he conſiders nature 
as intimately connected and neceſſarily combined with matter. The 
truth ſeems to be, that Ariſtotle, in framing his ſyſtem, finding 

himſelf in want of a principle by which form and matter might 
be united, and being determined to advance ſomething new, con- 
ceived in his mind a vague notion of ſome internal cauſe of motion 
and arrangement, to which he applied the term Nature; and 
thus cut the knot, which he was not able to untie. To endeavour 
further to elucidate his doctrine concerning the principle which 
he calls Nature, would therefore only be to add to the number 
of unmeaning words, which have been already thrown 2 upon 
this ſubject. | 

Cauſes are ee by Pro philoſopher into four kinds; 

Material, of which things are made; Formal, by which a 3 
is that which it is, and nothing elſe; Efficient, by the agency of 


: Metaph. L i. C0. £E il 3.4601 Vih:Co 3-Þ 708. 7 
Timæus Locrus de Anima Mundi. Op. Phy Galei, p. 554. Cic. Ac. Qu. I. i. 


6 75 | 
© De Gen. et Corr. 1. i. c. 2. : . „ C35 . 
"4 Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 157. Phyf. I. ii. c. 11. 
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wha. any thing iS Fanz and F inal, or the end, for Wien | 


it is produced*. 


Motion, or change bs: any Kd; 18 PILE ts with reſpec to 
time, finite, and produced by ſome cauſe, either external or internal. 
- Subſtances are of three kinds; two of theſe are natural ſubſtances; 


the firſt, eternal, as the ee the ſecond, periſhable, as ima 
bodies; the third, is the immutable nature; of which more here- 


after. 


The even are e perfect, becauſe they 3 are compoſed of perfect . 
dies, and comprehend all perfection, being comprehended by nothing. 


Circular motion about a center is peculiar to the heavenly ſphere; it 


has therefore a diſtinct nature from all terreſtrial bodies, whoſe. 
motion is rectilineal. From its circular motion, it appears that 


the heavenly ſphere has neither levity nor gravity. Becauſe it has 


no contrary, it is not liable to any increaſe, diminution, or change, 
and is eternal“. The natural motion of the heavenly ſphere is cir- 
cular, but this motion is not of one kind through the whole heavenly. 
region ; for there are other ſpheres, which move in a direction con- 


trary to that of the firſt ſphere, in order to produce the viciſſitudes 


of terreſtrial things. The motion of the firſt ſphere, or Primum 
Mobile, © that which is firſt moved,” is equable and uniform, without. | 


beginning, middle, or end; the Primum Mobile, and the Firſt Mover, 


being eternal and immutable. The ſtars are of the ſame na- 


ture with the ſpheres by which they are ſupported, but more. denſe; - 
they communicate light and heat to the air, and thence to the 
inferior world, by means of friction. They are moved in con- 


ſequence of the motion of the ſpheres in which they are placed. 
The earth is a ſpherical . body immoveably fixed, and is. the 


center of motion to all the ſpheres. The firſt ſphere, re- 
volves with the greateſt velocity, and its motion is from Weſt 


to Faſt; the inferior ſpheres revolve from Eaſt to Weſt. The 


a Phyſ. 13 3. 1 Metaph. 13 p. 738. 


De Cle, „ie p. 3 4 Ibid. c. 3, 12. 
De Cælo, I. ii. c. 3-11. | 
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1 of the ſpheres of the ſeven planets are inverſely as their 
diſtances from the firſt ſphere*. 

The world 1s not infinite, nor is there any infinite body beyond it; 
for no body can be infinite. There cannot be more than one world, 
for if there were more, they would move towards each Gther, 

out of their reſpe&tive places. The world is eternal, without begin- 
ning or end *. | 

Bodies are either ſimple or compound. Simple bodies are the 
elements, or ſecondary matter, produced by the union of primary 
matter and form. Compound bodies are thoſe which are produced 
from the combination of elementary bodies. Elements being pro- 
duced, and capable of diſſolution, are not eternal. The elements 
are four: fire, air, water, and earth. There are in elementary 
bodies two principles of motion, gravity and levity; by the for- 
mer, bodies deſcend towards the center of the world, by the 
latter, they riſe towards the heavens. The element of earth has 
ſimple gravity; that of fire fimple levity; air and water partake 
of both. Compound bodies deſcend or aſcend, in proportion to the 
prevalence of gravity or levity in their component parts. Thoſe 
elements, which by their levity are uppermoſt, are moſt perfect. 
They partake, with reſpect to the inferior elements, of the na- 
ture of forms; for it is the property of matter to be contained, 
and of form to contain“. 

In conſequence of the perpetual agency -e the firſt mover and 
the celeſtial ſphere upon matter, bodies ſuffer a perpetual ſucceſſion 
of diſſolution and reproduction. Diſſolution always ſucceeds pro- 
duction, becauſe the termination of the diſſolution of one body 
1s the commencement of the production of another; the primary 
matter in the mean time remaining the ſame. When the whole 
eſſential ſubſtance of any body is changed, reproduction takes 
place; when its accidental properties are changed, it undergoes: 
alteration by means of augmentation or diminution * we, 


= De Oni: Fe rz v lb. 1. iii. c. 77 87 12. 
De Clo, I. iii. c. 3. p. 372. l. iv. c. 1. p. 378. De Gen, et Cor. Fi 8 
o. as Sth. De Nan, et Corr. J. i. c. 5. P+ 390. 
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From the mutual contact of different bodies ariſes a mutual 


action and paſſion, each endeavouring to reduce the other to its 


own likeneſs. In ſenſible bodies there are certain primary qualities, 
ſome active and others paſſive, which conſtitute their ſpecific dif- 
ference. Of this kind are heat and cold, moiſture and dryneſs, 
heavineſs and lightneſs, hardneſs and ſoftneſs, roughneſs and ſmooth- 
neſs, and the like. It is from the union of the two firſt of theſe 


pairs of primary qualities, that the elements are formed. Fire, 


from the union of heat and dryneſs; air, .from the union of heat 
and moiſture ; water, from the union of cold and moiſture; earth, 
from the union of cold and dryneſs.. All the elements may be 
reciprocally tranſmuted; and this tranſmutation is made, not by 
diſſolution, but by alteration. Mixed bodies are formed by 

combination of all the elements. The cauſes of mixed bodies 
are three; the matter; the form; and the univerſal efficient, the 


circular motion of the heavens, by means of which the ſun and 


the ſtars, the immediate agents in production and diſſolution, ap- 
proach towards or recede from the earth *. 

From the general principles of production and Station and 
from the mutual action and paſſion of the ſimple qualities, Ariſ- 
totle endeavours to aflign the cauſes of natural appearances, and 


to explain the nature of mixed bodies, whether perfect or imper- 


fect. But it is unneceſſary, in a general ſummary of his doctrine 


concerning nature, to purſue his ee theories through a 
tedious detail of particulars. 


From Ariſtotle's ſyſtem of Phyſics we paſs to his doctrine 


concerning Being conſidered abſtractedly, concerning Deity, and 


concerning the Soul. Theſe are comprehended under the general 
term METAPHYsIcs*, becauſe they 'paſs beyond ſenſible bodies to 
things which are perceived only by the underſtanding: whence 
this branch of ſcience is alſo called by Ariſtotle, The Firſt Philoſophy. 


We ſhall here follow the order which Ariſtotle himſelf has purſued, 
in his Book of Metaphyſics. 


* De Gen. 1 . i. C. 6. p. 303. I. ii. c. 2, 3. p. 400, c. 8, 9. p. 456. 
» Metaph, l. i. c. I. I. v. c. 1. l. vi. c. I, 


Of 


* 


OF ARISTOTLE — 


Cn. IX. S. 1. 


Of the doctrine of BEING, conſidered as ſuch, the firſt principle or 


axiom is, that it is impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould be, and not be, 
in the ſame ſubject, at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect . To 


this univerſal principle all demonſtration may be reduced, but 


it is itſelf incapable of demonſtration, becauſe it is a primary truth. 


Being is either by itſelf, or by accident. Of theſe the firſt 
is that which exiſts by itſelf; becauſe upon this all properties, 


or accidents, depend. Of accidental being no e knowledge 


can be obtained. Being may be diſtributed into the ten Categories, 


or Predicaments, before enumerated. Subſtance includes primary 


matter, or the firſt ſubje&t of all things, 1 and eſſence, and 


the compounds ariſing from the union of theſe ®. 

Being may be either in power, or in act. Power is either active 
or paſſive: active power is the principle of motion, or change, acting 
upon another ſubſtance: paſſive power ſubſiſts in the ſubje& upon 
which active power is exerciſed. Theſe are corre latives, and can- 


not be ſeparated. Power remains, when it is not exerted in action. 
Action takes place, when a thing 3 is otherwiſe than when it was in 


power“. 

Being 18 eicher notre or real: notional, as it is n in 
the mind; real, as it exiſts in nature. Notional being is either true 
or falſe; true, when it correſponds to the real nature of things; falſe, 


when the conception and the reality differ from each other. In the 


knowledge of things immutable, the intellect cannot be deceived : 
miſtake and error can only ariſe concerning contingent and variable 


objects. If Being be conſidered with reſpect to numbers, unity is 


one of its properties. To unity are nearly related identity, equality, and 


ſimilarity. Being admits of genus and ſpecies: thoſe things differ 


in genus which are not of the ſame primary nature; things which 


differ from each other, but have the ſame genus, are ſaid to differ in 


ſpecies" 0 


Concerning the Firſt Cauſe of Motion, the fum of Ariſtotle 8 


doctrine i is this: 


Metaph. 1. iv. c. 7 p. 688, . c. 7. p. 679. J. vi. c. 3, 6. p. 693, 5 


696. | C ; FR ix. C. 126. P- 71 I, &c. | d 1 11. C. 4. * iv. C. 65 9. 5 
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Of ſubſtances, which have been already ſaid to be of three kinds, 
corruptible, incorruptible, and immoveable, the third kind is the Firſt 
Mover, itſelf unmoved. The exiſtence of this kind of ſubſtance may be 
inferred from the local motion of the heavens : for, ſince it is not poſſible 
that the circular motion which is peculiar to the celeſtial ſphere 


ſhould have had a beginning, not only muſt the ſphere, which is the 
ſeat of this motion, be an eternal ſubſtance, but there muſt likewiſe 


be an eternal ſubſtance which has from eternity cauſed this motion, 
which therefore remains itſelf immoveable, but is eternally communi- 


cating motion to other ſubſtances. 'That ſubſtance, which 1s the cauſe 


of eternal motion, muſt itſelf be ſimple, pure energy, void of matter, 
eternal, and immutable. The act of the firſt mover, by which it 1s the 
firſt efficient cauſe of all motion, conſiſts in the ſimple energy of pure 
Intelligence. This influence. operates, independently and immedi- 
ately, upon inferior intelligences, or ſubſtances of the ſame nature 


with the firſt mover; and it is by their agency that the motions in 


the primary and ſubordinate ſpheres are produced. The intelligent 
powers move the heavenly ſpheres, not for the fake of producing in- 
ferior things, but that they may reſemble the firſt power. Never- 
theleſs, the viciſſitudes of nature are the effect of their action upon 
the inferior orbs, eſpecially upon the ſun, which 1s the immediate 


cauſe of production and decay. 


The eſſence of the Firſt Mover is s different from 1 of corporeal 


ſubſtances; indivifible, becauſe unity is perfect; immutable, becauſe 


nothing can change itſelf; and eternal, becauſe motion itſelf is eter- 


nal. This power is an incorporeal Intelligence; happy in the con- 
templation of himſelf; the firſt cauſe of all motion, and in fine, the 
Being of Beings, or God *. 


Upon reviewing this part of Ariſtotle's metaphyſical reaſaving; 
it ſeems no very difficult taſk to diſcover the progreſs of his inveſti- 
gation. After he had aſcended in the ſcale of being to the firſt 
ſubſtance, and had derived all motion from the perfect and eternal 
circular motion of the heavens, which he ſuppoſed to have been 


2 Met. 1 x.. c. 6, 7, 8. p. 740. De Cælo, I. ii. c. 3. 


eternal, 


ro EB. > © ie 
eternal, he found it neceſſary to admit into his ſyſtem a Firſt Mover. 
To avoid the abſurdity of an infinite ſeries of effects without a cauſe, 
he conceived the firſt ſpring of all motion to have been itſelf im- 
moveable: but, in what manner the firſt mover produced this mo- 
tion he was at a loſs to explain. It was contrary to his whole ſyſtem, 
and to.his firſt notions of matter and local motion, to admit (which 
nevertheleſs ſome writers have imputed to him) that the celeſtial 
orbs are animated bodies, which move by their own innate force. 
Having deprived this firſt mover of all quantity, matter, and motion, 


he perceived the neceſſity of aſſigning to it ſome method of commu- 


nicating motion, different from that in which bodies act upon each 
other. But, finding himſelf unable to ſay, in what manner a ſimple 


immaterial ſubſtance, incapable of motion, could produce motion in 


material ſubſtances, he endeavoured to extricate himſelf from his 
embarraſſment by recurring to analogy, and ſuppoſed that the firſt 
mover acts upon the firſt celeſtial ſphere to give it motion, in a man- 


ner ſimilar to that in which the mind of man acts upon the human 


body. From the well known fact, that the motion of the body fol- 


lows:the conceptions and volition of the mind, he aſſumed a certain 


intellectual influence, exerciſed by the firft mover, as the principle of 


local motion, and thus imagined, that he had ſolved the great pro- 


blem which had hitherto been found inexplicable, in what manner 
mind acts upon body. However, after all that Ariſtotle has ſaid con- 
cerning the ſpring of motion in his firſt mover, which he deſcribes 
as having intelligence, deſire, and affection, it ſtill remains an inex- 


plicable myſtery, in what manner pure ſpirit, either human or divine, 1 


is the efficient cauſe of motion in material bodies. 


It be enquired, whether Ariſtotle is to be ranked in the 1 
of theiſts or of atheiſts; the preceding view of his theology will 


juſtify us in replying, that his ſyſtem does not exclude the idea of 


deity; for he ſpeaks of the firſt mover, as a being diſtinct from the 


world; wholly ſeparated in his nature from matter; of a peculiar 
ſubſtance; poſſeſſing intellect, deſire, and a power of communicat- 


ing motion; upon whom the univerſe is dependent, not as upon an 


animating Principle, but an external moving power. This being he 


or ——— , e e 5 
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2 OF ARISTOTLE | Boer 1. 


repreſents as ſuperior to all other intelligent natures, bh calls him 


God. At the ſame time, it muſt be owned, that it is impoſſible to re- 
concile Ariſtotle's notion of deity with juſt conceptions of the divine 
nature and attributes. He makes God, indeed, the cauſe of all motion; 
but in ſuppoſing the univerſe to have exiſted from eternity, he diveſts 
him of the glory of creation, and connects him with a world already 
formed by the chain of neceſſity, for no other W than to make 
him the firſt ſpring of a vaſt machine. 

As, according to the doctrine of Ariſtotle, God 18 e = 4 ſo 
alſo is the celeſtial ſphere, which is the region of his reſidence. In 
produeing motion, the deity acts, not voluntarily, but neceſſarily; 


not for the fake of other beings, but for his own pleafure. Eternally 


employed in the contemplation of his own nature, he obſerves no- 
thing, he cares for nothing, beyond himſelf. Reſiding in the firſt 


ſphere, he poſſeſſes neither immenſity nor omnipreſence: far re- 


moved from the inferior parts of the univerſe, he is not even a ſpec- 
tator of what is paſſing among its inhabitants, and therefore cannot 
be a proper object of worſhip and reverence. He 1 is inferior even to 


the deity of Epicurus, who, on account of his excellent nature was 


worthy of homage. He is indeed intelligent and immaterial, but 8 
duration is occupied in no other action, than the exerciſe of an inex- 
plicable power of communicating motion. How far this doctrine of 
the Firſt Mover falls ſhort of the true idea of the Supreme Being, 
thoſe who have been better inſtructed will eafily perceive. 
Concerning intelligent natures inferior to the firſt mover, Ariſto- 
tle taught, that they are ſim ple immaterial ſubſtances who preſide 
over the lower celeſtial ſpheres. Theſe he ſuppoſed to be dependent 
on the firſt mover; to be employed in contemplating the firſt 


mover, as the beſt and moſt perfect model; and to be impelled to 
action, by a defire of receiving his influence, and of communicating, 


by a fimilar influence, motion to their reſpective ſpheres, and hence to 
the reſt of the univerſe. Whether they are proper objects of reli- 
gious worſhip, he has no where clearly determined; but it is proba- 
ble, that he ranked every thing of this kind amongſt the popular 


ſuperſtitions, and that this was the cauſe of the ee which 


cu. x. 8.1. 0 5 rs rr LE „5 


were brought againſt him by the Athenians. It may be queſtioned 


whether Ariſtotle conſidered the inferior intelligences as proceeding by 


emanation from the ſupreme ; for ſuch a dogma would not be very 
confiſtent with the opinion, that theſe intelligences had been eter- 


nally connected with their reſpective ſpheres. 
We ſhall conclude our view of the Metaphyſics of Ariſtotle by 


enquiring into his doctrine TOY Human Mind and Ani- 


mal Life. 


Ariſtotle, having oritortaken to teach'a new e of philoſophy, 
was defirous of receding as far as poſſible from former philoſophers, 
and particularly from Plato; and in treating upon any ſubject, on 
which he had no new doctrine to offer, he gave old opinions the 
air of novelty, by clothing them in new language. This latter 


method he adopted on the ſubject of Mind. He aſſerted with Plato, 
that there are in man different faculties, which have reſpectively 


a different organ; but he deſignedly expreſſed his doctrine upon 


this head in obſcure terms, which cannot be explained with entire 
perſpicuity, without ſuppoſing, as many writers have done, what 
Ariſtotle ought to have taught, inſtead of rags, to diſcover 
what he actually did teach. 

His leading tenets on this ſubject are theſe*: 

The ſoul is the firſt principle of action in an organifed body, 


poſſeſſing life potentially. The ſoul does not move itſelf; for, 
whatever moves, is moved by ſome other moving power. It is 


not a rare body, compoſed of elements; for then it would not 


have perception, more than the elements which compoſe it.. The 
ſoul has three faculties, the nutritive, the ſenſitive, and the rational; 


the ſuperior comprehending the inferior potentially. The nutritive 


faculty is that by which life is produced and preſerved. The 


ſenſitive faculty is that by which we perceive and feel; it does 
not perceive itſelf nor its organs, but ſome external object through 
the intervention of its organs, which are adapted to produce the 
ſenſations of ſight, hearing, ſmell, taſte, and touch. The ſenſes 


= De Anima, I. i. t. i. p. 476, Kc. I. il. c. 1. p. 487. 
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receive ſenſible ſpecies, or forms, without matter, as wax receives 
the impreſſion of a ſeal, without receiving any part of its ſubſtance. 
The external ſenſes perceive objects, but it is the common or 
internal ſenſe, which obſerves their difference. The internal ſenſe 
perceives various objects at the fame inſtant. | Perception differs 
from intelle&; the former being common to all animals, the latter 
to a few. Fancy-is the perception produced in any animal by 
the immediate action of the ſenſes. It is accompanied with 
different feelings, according to the nature of the obje& by which 
it is produced. Memory“ is derived from fancy, and has its ſeat 
in the ſame power of the ſoul. It is the effect of ſome i image im- 
preſſed upon the ſoul by means of the ſenſes. Where this image 
cannot be retained, through an exceſs of moiſture or dryneſs in 
the temperature of the brain, memory ceaſes. Reminiſcence* is that 
faculty of the mind by which we ſearch for any thing, which we wiſh 
to recolle&, through a ſeries of things nearly related to it, till at 
laſt we call to mind what we had forgotten. The intelle&* is that 
part of the ſoul by which it underſtands. It is of two kinds, paſſive 
and active; paſſive intellect is that faculty, by which the under- 
ſtanding receives the forms of things: it is the ſeat of ſpecies. 
Active intellect is the efficient cauſe of all knowledge; and is either 
ſimple, when it is employed in the near apprehenſion of its ob- 
ject, or complex, when it compounds ſimple conceptions, in order to 
produce belief and aſſent. The latter is either true or falſe, the 
former neither. The action of the intellect is either theoretical 
or practical; theoretical, when it ſimply conſiders what is true or 
falſe; and practical, when it judges whether any thing is good or evil, : 
and hereby excites the will to purſue or ayoid it. The principle 
of local motion is the defire, or averſion, which ariſes from the 
practical e exerciſe of the underſtanding. This deſire, or averſion, 
produces either rational volition, or fenfitive appetite, The pro- 
duction of animal life arifes from the union of the nutritive ſoul 


a De- An. l. ii G. Ae, & o. v De Memor. 1. i. c. I. p. 523. 
„„ - 4 De Anim, I. iii. c. 4-11. p. 502, &c. 
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with animal heat. Life is the continuance of this union; death, its 
 difſolution*. 
The nature of the firſt principle of W life, and of all per- 
cali; intelligence, and action, Ariſtotle, as well as all other philoſo- 
phers, was at a loſs to explain. Having no other way of judging 
concerning it, than by obſerving its operations as far as they 
are ſubjects of experience, he could only define the mind to be 
that principle by. which we live, perceive, and underſtand. When 
he attempted to form an abſtract conception of this principle, he 
faw, that there muſt be ſome ſubſtance, which enjoys ſuch per- 
' feftion, as to be capable of performing this function; but he 
was wholly ignorant of the nature of this ſubſtance, and there- 
fore, in defining it, he made uſe of a term expreſſive of the 
confuſed idea which he had formed to himſelf from obſerving 
its operations, and called it er, or Perfect Energy; that is, 
if he had confeſſed the truth, ſome ſubſtance, I know not what, 
which is adapted to produce ſenſitive and rational life in certain 
organiſed bodies. This term will afford the attentive reader a 
ſtriking example of the manner, in which Ariſtotle endeavoured to. 
explain the principles of nature by vague notions and unmeaning, 
words. 
Nothing is to be met with in the writings of Ariſtotle, which de- 
ciſively determines, whether he thought the ſoul of man mortal or. 
immortal : but the former appears moſt probable, from his notion of 
the nature and origin of the human ſoul*, which he conceived to be an 
intellectual power, externally tranſmitted into the human body from 
an Eternal Intelligence, the common ſource of rationality to human 
beings. Ariſtotle does not inform his readers what he conceived 
this Univerſal Principle to be; but there is no proof, that he ſup- 


poſed the union of this Principle with any individual to continue after 
death“ 7 


1 
De Vita et Morte, 3 
A ni. Tuſc. dion i, 


© In cenſuring Ariſtotle's ſpeculative phyſics, his extenſive practical knowlddee of 
nature ſhould not be Mreriooked, His writings on Natural Hiſtory are a continued 


chain : 


= oF AN r 0 F Book 11, 


The third branch of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, the PRacT1- 
CAL, included his doctrine of Ethics, Politics, and Economies. 

Ariſtotle, though ſufficiently copious in his diſcourſes on the ſub- 
je& of morals, yet, from cauſes which have been already hinted, 
affords the intelligent reader little ſatisfaction. Upon this branch 
of his philoſophy, therefore, a DEE enumeration of ſome of the 12 
heads of his doctrine may ſuffice. ö * 

Moral felicity conſiſts neither in the pleaſures of the body ; nor in 
riches ; nor in civil glory, power, and rank; nor in the contempla- 
tion of truth; but in the virtuous exerciſe of the mind. A virtuous” 
life is in itſelf a ſource of delight. External goods, ſuch as friends, 

riches, power, beauty, and the like, are inſtruments, by means of 
which illuſtrious deeds may be performed. Virtue is either theo- 
retical or practical: theoretical virtue conſiſts in the due exerciſe of 
the underſtanding; practical, in the purſuit of what is right and good. » 
Practical virtue is acquired by habit, and exerciſe *. 

Virtue, as far as it reſpects ourſelves and the government of the 
paſſions, conſiſts in preſerving that mean in all things, which reaſon 
and prudence preſcribe : it is the middle path between two extremes, 
one of which is vicious through exceſs, the other through defect. 
Virtue is a ſpontaneous act, the effect of deſign and volition. It is 
completed by nature, habit, and reaſon. The firſt virtue is Forti- | 

tude; which is the mean between timidity and raſh confidence. 
Temperance is the mean between the exceſſive purſuit and the ne- 
glect of pleaſure, Liberality is the mean between prodigality and 
avarice. Magnificence preſerves a due decorum in great expences, 
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chain of phyſical and anatomical facts, which appear to have been the reſult of accurate 
obſervation. Ariftotle relied leſs than any of the ancient naturalifts on uncertain and 
fabulous report. He induſtriouſly collected and examined natural bodies: he appears 
to have himſelf diſſected, or to have been preſent at the diſſection of, many animals, 
particularly of fiſhes. There are in his writings * references by letters, to figures by 

which he illuſtrated his obſervations, See, on this ſubject, Haller. Method. Stud. Med. 
p. iv. c. 2. Borrich. de Sap. Herm. c. 10. Schulze in Spec. Hiſt. Anat. v. ii. p. 6. 

2 Stobzi Ecl. Phyſ. & Eth. 1. it. p. 184. | 

b Ariſt, Mor, l. i. c. Z=0, 9, 10. bh x. eG. 
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and is the mean between haughty grandeur and low parfimony. 

Magnanimity reſpects the love of applauſe, and the judgment a man 
forms of his own merit; and holds the middle place between mean- 
neſs of ſpirit and pride. Moderation reſpects diſtinction in rank, 
and is the mean between ambition and the contempt of greatneſs. 
Gentleneſs is the due government of the iraſcible paſſions, and ob- 
ſewres a proper medium between anger and inſenſibility. Affability 
reſpects the defire of pleaſing in the ordinary occurrences of life, and 
purſues the middle path between moroſeneſs and ſervility. Simpli- 
city in the practice of virtue is the mean between arrogant preten- 
fions to merit, and an artful concealment of defects. Urbanity re- 
ſpects ſports and jeſts, and avoids ruſticity and ſcurrility. Modeſty 
is a certain apprehenſion of incurring diſgrace, and lies in the mid- 
dle way between impudence and baſhfulneſs. Juſtice includes the 
obſervance of the laws for the preſervation of ſociety, and the diſ- 
charge of obligations and debts between equals. Equity corrects 
the rigour of laws, or ſupplies their defects. Friendſhip is nearly 
allied to virtue; it conſiſts in perfect affection towards an equal. 

F. riendſhips are formed for the fake of pleaſure, convenience, of 
virtue. Friendihip 1s cheriſhed by mutual acts of generofity: Ait 18 
begun in kindnels, and preſerved by concord; its end is, the * 
enjoyment of life“. 

Pleaſures are eſſentially different in kind. "Diana . 
are wholly unworthy of the name. The pureſt and nobleſt pleaſure, 
is that which a good man derives from virtuous actions. Happi- 
neſs, which conſiſts in a conduct coaformable to virtue, is either 
contemplative or active. Contemplative happineſs, which conſiſts 
in the purſuit of knowledge and wiſdom, is ſuperior to active happi- 
| neſs, becauſe the underſtanding 1 is the higher part of human nature, 
and the objects on which it is employed are of the nobleſt kind. 
The happineſs, which ariſes from external poſſeſſions, is inferior to 
that which ariſes from virtuous actions; but both are neceſſary to 


produce perfect telicity *. 


/ 


„Mor. 1. ii. c. 5—9. J. ili. c. 4, 55 914. I. iv. c. 1, 7, 115 13.15. . 1.0: 2.4 
3, 9. I. vi. c. 27. I. vii. c. I. I. viii. C. 1, 6. I. ix. c. 46.12. __ 
d L. x. c. 5-8. Conf. Laert. I. v. $ 30, &c. Orig. Phil. p. 139. Stob. 1. c. 
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tinctions, than to enlighten it with real knowledge“ 
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Thus much may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the moral philoſophy, 
which is to be found in Ariſtotle's Book of Ethics, dedicated to Ni- 
comachus, in his Greater Morals, and his diſcourſe On the Virtues. 
The truth is, that, though theſe writings contain many uſeful pre- 
cepts, and juſt obſervations, they are by no means to. be conſidered 
as a perfect code of morals, adapted to produce genuine integrity and 


ſimplicity of manners. Ariſtotle's deſign, in his ethical writings, 
| ſeems to have been, to lay down precepts for civil life, introductory 


to his doctrine of political wiſdom. In his treatiſc concerning Po- 
licy, he not only inſiſts upon the general theory of government, but 
enters into a diſtinct conſideration of its particular duties. Whence 
it appears, that Ariſtotle was intimately acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of government, as well as with thoſe of philoſophy. But for the 
particulars of his precepts on Policy, as well as on Economics, 
which do not admit of an eaſy application to the preſent times, we 


ſhall content ourſelves with referring our readers to his works, 


As the reſult of the brief ſurvey, which we have taken, of the 
philoſophy of Ariſtotle, it may be aſſerted, that it is rather the 
philoſophy of Words than of Things; and that the ſtudy of his 
writings tends more to perplex the underſtanding with ſubtle diſ- 


SECT. 


* Vidend. Ammon. Proleg. in Categ. Au, anon. Vit. Ariſt. apud Verſ. Lat. Op. 
Venet. 1496. Nunneſii Inſtit. Phil. Perip, Id. de Cauſis Obſeurit. Ariſt. Helmeſtad. 
1667. Vit. Ariſt. apud Menag. Comment. in Diog. Laert. p. 201. ed. Wetſtein. 
Gaurini, Aretini, et Gemuſzi Vit. Ariſt. Melancthonis Orat, de Ariſt. t. iii. Beure- 
ri Vit. Ariſt. Baſil. 1581. Weinrichii Orat. Apol. Lipſ. 1611. Schotti Ariſt. et 
Demoſth. Comp. Aug. Vend. 1603. Patricii Diſcuſſ. Perip. Baſil. 1571. Conringii 
Orat. de Ariſt. Bayle. Baſnage Hiſt. des Juifs, t. iii. c. 7. Clerici Hiſt, Med, p. i 


I. iy. e p Ho bb» e. % Laicetus de Piet. Arilt. Patav. 1692, Jonſ. de Scr. Bir 


Ph. I. ii. c. 12. l. ii. c. 15. Potter. Arch. Gr. I. i. c. 8. Schmid. Dil. de Gymn. 
Lit. Jonſ. Diſſ. de Hiſt. Perip. Gronov. Exerc. Acad. de Muſeo Alex. t. iii. Ant. 
Gr. Heumanni Act. Phil. v. ii. p. 676. Voſſ. de Sectis, c. xvii. & 9. Horn. Hiſt. 
Phil. 1. vii. c. 9. Piccart. Intr. in Phil. Ariſt. c. 10. Paſchius de var. Mod. Trad. 
Mor. c. v. Morhoff. Polyhiſt. t. ii. I. i. c. 8. 11. I. ii. c. 12. Rachelius in Phil. 
Mor. Ariſt. Gron. Theſ. Ant. t. ii. tab. xc. Buddzi Hiſt, Ph. Heb. & 32. Id. Hiſt. 
Ecc. N. T. t. ii. p. 1973. Frederic. de Relig. Ariſt. Rheg: 1705. Lipſii Manud. 

J. i. Dif. iv. Malebranche de Inquir. Merit. 1. ii. c. 7. Parker de Deo. Diſp. i. & 
iv. Ob, Hal, t. viii. Obf. 10. Gaudent. Diff, de Ariſt. Vet. Contemptu. Par. 1640. 
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Blount Cenſ. Ecl, Auch. p. 32. Magiri Eponymoleg, Crit. p. 82. Tribbochov. de 
Diſp. Schol. p. 218. Paſchal. de opt. Gen. expl. Ariſt, Monlor, de Util, Anal, 
Ariſt, Franc. 1591. Ludov. Vives de Cauf. Cor. Art. I. i. Gaſſendi Exercit. Parad, 
adv. Ariſt. Walch. Hiſt. Log. I. ii. Parerg. Ac. 300. 315. Scip. Aquilianus de 
Plac, Phil. ante Ariſt. Medol. 1615. Cudworth Int, Syſt, c. v. $2. Burnet Arch. 
I. i. c. 11. Berigard. Circ. Piſan. p. i. l. iii. iv. Balt. Jugement des S. Peres, c. 17. 
Euſeb. Pr. Ev. l. xv, c. 9. Launois de Var. Fort. Ariſt. c. 1. Oregii Ariſt. de 
Immort. Sententia, Rom. 1633. Pererius de Commun. Rer. Princip. 1. vi. c. 19. 
Soner. Metaph. l. v. c. 6. Thomas de Exuſt. Mund. Stoic. Diff. 4. 14. Koenig - 
man. et Maius de Mor. Ariſt. Kil. 1706. Du Hamel de Conf. Vet. et Nov. Phil. 
En Hollman Phil. Nat. Prol. 97 7. Dreierus de Philoſophia bean | 
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OF. THE SUCCESSORS OF ARISTOTLE. 


T HEN Ariftotle withdrew, as we have already related, to 
| Chalcis, his diſciples importuned him to nominate a ſucceſſor 
in the ſchool of the Lyczum. In compliance with their requeſt, 
he appointed to this office, in the ſecond year of the hundred and 
fourteenth Olympiad*, one of his favourite pupils, THEoPHRASTUS®. 

This philoſopher was a native of Erehum*, a maritime town 
in Leſbos. He was born in the ſecond year of the hundred and 
ſecond Olympiad?, and received the firſt rudiments of learning under 
Alcippus, in his own country; after which he was ſent by his father, 
who was a wealthy man, to Athens, and there became a diſciple 
of Plato, and after his death of Ariſtotle. Under theſe eminent 
maſters, bleſt by nature with a genius capable of excelling in 
every liberal accompliſhment, he made great progreſs both in 
philoſophy and eloquence. It was on account of his high attain- 
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ments 15 the latter, that inſtead of Tyrtamus his original name, 
he was called, as ſome ſay by his maſter, but more probably by 
his own followers, Theophraſtus. When he undertook the charge 
of the Peripatetic ſchool, he conducted it with ſuch high reputation, 
that he had about two thouſand ſcholars*; among whom were, 
Nicomachus, the ſon of Ariſtotle, whom 11 father entruſted by 
will to his charge; Eraſiſtratus, a celebrated phyſician; and Deme- 
trius Phelerens, who refided with him in the fame houſe. His 


erudition and eloquence, united with engaging manners, recommend- 
ed him to the notice of Caffander and Ptolemy, who invited him 
to viſit Egypt. So great a favourite was he among the Athenians, 


that when one of his enemies accuſed him of teaching impious 
doctrines, the accuſer himſelf eſcaped with difficulty the puniſh- 
ment which he endeavoured to bring upon Theophraſtus. 

Under the archonſhip of Xenippus, in the fourth year of the 
hundred and eighteenth Olympiad *, Sophocles, the ſon of Amphi- 


clides, obtained a decree (upon what grounds we are not informed) 
making it a capital offence for any philoſopher to open a public 


ſchool without an expreſs licence from the ſenate. Upon this, 
all the philoſophers left the city. But the next year, the perſon 


who had propoſed this law was himſelf fined | five talents, and 


the philoſophers returned with great public applauſe to their re- 
ſpective ſchools. Theo, who had ſuffered, with his 
brethren, the perſecution inflicted by this oppreſſive decree, ſhared 
the honour of- the reſtoration, and e his debates and in- 
ſtructions in the Lyceum „ 

Theophraſtus is highly celebrated for his induſtry; learning, and 
cloquence; and for his generoſity and public ſpirit'. He is faid 
to have twice freed his country from the oppreſſion of tyrants. 
He contributed liberally towards defraying the expence attending the 
public meetings of philoſophers, which were held, not for the fake 


of ſhew, but for learned and ingenious converſation. In the public 


ee: emen Prin; Præf. l. l. Laert. I. v. $ 32. ICT 

eB £3 2065» | 

Laert. Athan. I. xiii. p. 610. 

Taert. Athen. I. -i. p. a-. p.186. Plate ad. Cole 
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ſchools he commonly appeared, as Ariſtotle had done, in an elegant 
dreſs, and was very attentive to the graces of elocution. He lived to 
the advanced age. of eighty- five. Towards the cloſe of his life, 
he grew. exceedingly infirm, and was carried to the ſchool on 
a couch. He expreſſed great regret on account of the ſhortneſs 
of life; and complained, that nature had given long life to ſtags 
and crows, to whom it is of fo little value, and had denied it to 

man, who, in a longer duration, might have been able to attain 
the ſummit of ſcience, but now, as ſoon as he arrives within 
fight of it, is taken away. His laſt advice to his diſciples was, that, 
ſince it is the lot of man to die as ſoon as he begins to live, 
they would take more pains to enjoy life as it paſſes, than to 
acquire poſthumous fame. His funeral was attended by a large 
body of Athenians. He wrote many valuable works, of which 
all that remain are, ſeveral treatiſes © On the Natural Hiſtory of 
Plants and Foſſils; „Of Winds; Of Fire, &c. a rhetorical work 
entitled © Characters,” and a few Metaphyſical Fragmentsb. 

Although Theophraſtus held the firſt place among the diſciples of 
Ariſtotle, he did not ſo implicitly follow his maſter as to have 
no peculiar tenets of his own. In ſeveral particulars he deviated 
from the doctrine of Ariſtotle; and he made ſome material additions 
to the ſyſtem of the Peripatetic ſchool. The following is a ſpeci- 
men of the tenets of this philoſopher, where he appears to have 
followed his own judgment, or, at leaſt, to have uſed language 
different from that of his maſter. 

Theophraſtus taught, that the Predicaments, or Categories, are as 
numerous as the motions and changes to which beings are liable; and 
that, among motions, or changes, are to be reckoned deſires, appetites, 
judgments and thoughts. In this opinion he deviated widely from 
Ariſtotle : for, if theſe actions of the mind are to be referred to 
motion, the firſt mover, in contemplating himſelf, is not immeveable. 


ie Fulc, Qu. 1. nb 0 :235- Seneca (de Brev. Vit. c. I.) aſcribes this election 
to Ariſtotle; but it is inconſiſtent with his opinion, that man lives longer than any 
other animal, except the elephant. De Gen. Anim. 1. v. c. 10. 
» Laert. Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 241. His works were edited by Heinfis, Lugd. 
_ Bat, 1631. fol, His Characters by Needham, Cantab. 1712. ; 
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He maintained, that all things are not produced from contraries; 
but ſome from contraries, ſome from ſimilar cauſes, and ſome 
from ſimple energy: that motion is not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
action; and that there is one divine principle of all things, by 
which all things ſubſiſt*. By this divine principle Theophraſtus 
probably meant the Firſt Mover, without whom other things could 
not be moved, and therefore could not ſubſiſt. 

To theſe theoretical tenets might be added ſeveral moral 
apothegms*, which are aſcribed to Theophraſtus; but they are 
too trite and general to merit particular* notice, except perhaps 
the following: © Reſpe& yourſelf, and you will never have reaſon 
to be aſhamed before others. Love is the 9 of an indolent 
mind. Bluſhing is the complexion of virtue.“ 

Theophraſtus was ſucceded by STRATO of menen He 
undertook the charge of the Peripatetic ſchool in the third year 
of the hundred and twenty-third Olympiad®, and preſided eighteen 


years with a high degree of reputation for learning and eloquence. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus made him his preceptor, and repayed his 


ſervices with a royal preſent of cighty talents. 
In his docrine* concerning matter, Strato departed eflentially 


from the ſyſtem both of Plato and Ariſtotle. His opinions, as 


far as they can be collected from the brief hints which remain, 
were; that there is inherent in nature a principle of motion, or 
force, without intelligence, which is the only cauſe of the production 
and diſſolution of bodies; that the world has neither been formed 
by the agency of a deity, diſtinct from matter, nor by an intelligent 
animating principle, but has ariſen from a force innate to matter, 
N excited by accident, and ſince continuing to act, accord- 

ing to the peculiar qualities of natural bodies. It does not 
appear, that Strato expreſsly either denied or aſſerted the exiſtence 


Conf. F. Patricii Diſcuſſ. Perip. t. i. I. xii. p. 154, &c. 
b Laert. Stobæus, &c, ä 
© Laert. I. v. & 58. Suidas. Cic. Ac. Qu. l. ii. c. 38. N 
e Cic. ib. et de Fin, l. v. c. 5, Plut. adv. Colot, t. ili. p. 418. Kal in Phyl. 


1. iv. c. 53. J. vi. c. 23. Clem. Alex. Strom. l. i. 
* Cic, De Nat. Deor, I. i. c. 13. 


of 
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of a divine nature; but in excluding all idea of deity from the 
formation of the world, it cannot be doubted, that he indirectly 
excluded from his ſyſtem the doctrine of the exiſtence of a 
Supreme Being. Strato alſo taught, that the ſeat of the ſoul 
is in the middle of the brain; and that it only acts by means of 
the ſenſes*. | 

After the death of Strato, whith happened about the end of 
the hundred and twenty-ſeventh Olympiad, the Peripatetic ſchool 
Was continued, in ſucceſſion, by Lycon* of Troas, who enjoyed 

the friendſhip of Attalus and Eumenes, and filled the chair till 
the hundred and thirty-eighth Olympiad ;—by AR1sTo*, of the 
iſland of Coos, whom Cicero characteriſes as more diſtinguiſhed 
for the elegance of his language, than the depth of his philoſophy ;— 
by CriToOLAUS', a Lydian, who, with Carneades and Diogenes, was 


deputed 'by the Athenians on an embaſly to Rome, and who is faid* 


to have held the doctrine of the eternity of the world;— and by 
D1oporvs, in whom the as Wa ſucceſſion of the Peripatetic 
ſchool terminated. 

Among the Cllawers of A who though not ranked = 
his ſucceſſors in the chair, have been mentioned with diſtinction, 
are Diczarchus, Eumenes, and Demetrius Phalereus. 
DicæARchus, a Meſſenian, acquired a diſtinguiſhed name 
by his philoſophical diſputations and hiſtorical writings. Cicero" 
ſpeaks of him as a learned and eloquent writer. His tenets were, 
that there is no ſuch thing as mind, or ſoul, either in man or 
beaſt; that the- principle, by which animals perceive and aft, is 


equally diffuſed through the body, is inſeparable from it, and 
expires with it ; that the human race n exiſted; that it is im- 


* Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. . & 8 Bib. Gr. v. il. p. 31. | 
» Plut. Plac. Phil. I. iv. c. 5. 
© Sext.. Emp. adv. Math. 1. vii. 9350. Pyrrh. I. iii. c. 4. 


»Laert. l. v. § 66. & Athæn. l. xii. p. 546. 
e Laert. I. vii. $ 164, Strabo. J. x. . 658. Cie De Fin. L Vs & © Aen. 


3 p. 419. I. XV. p. 674. 
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poſſible to foretel future events; and that the em of them 


would be an infelicity*. He was an eminent geographer, and 


took great pains to meaſure the height of . and to con- 
ſtruct accurate maps of countries. 


Eupruus, of Rhodes, was a pupil of Aiiftotle.” The ethics 
of Ariſtotle are inſcribed to him, and ſome ſuppoſe them to have 
been written by him. : a 

DEMETRIUs PHALEREUS® was an illuſtrious ornament of the 
Peripatetic ſchool. In the fourth year of the hundred and fifteenth 
Olympiad* he was appointed by Caffander,' king of Macedon, to 
the government of Athens. He conducted the government with 
ſo much wiſdom and moderation, and rendered ſo many eſſential 
ſervices to the citizens, that he acquired an unuſual ſhare of popu- 
larity. After he had enjoyed the ſupreme power in Athens 
ten years, the ſpirit of popular jealouſy, for which the Athenians 
were ſo remarkable, was raiſed againſt him: he was condemned, 
during his abſence from the city, to forfeit his life; his houſe 
and effects were given up to the populace, and all his ſtatues 
were thrown down. To eſcape the reſentment which raged 
againſt him in Athens, he fled to Ptolemy Soter, who afforded 
him protection, and admitted him to his confidence*. Being con- 
ſulted by the king concerning the choice of a ſucceſſor, he adviſed 
Ptolemy to chuſe the fon which he had by his wife Eurydice, in 
preference to his ſon Beronices, afterwards called Philadelphus. 
The king rejected his advice, and during his life affociated Philadel- 
phus with him in the government. The young prince retained 
a ſettled enmity againſt Demetrius, for the counſel he: had given 
his father, and when he aſſumed the throne, baniſhed him to a 
diſtant province. Here Demetrius, after a ſhort interval, unable 


ic. Tuſe. Q 1.1, e. 20, 2h, 24 De —T } nt. en 
31, 39. Sext, Emp. Pyrrh, Hyp. 1. ii. c. 3. adv. Math. 1. vii. § 349. Plut. contr. 
Colot. Euſeb. Prep. l. xv. c. 9. Cic. de Div. I. i. c. 3. I. ii. c. 48, 51. 
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e Laert. J. v. § 70, &. Cic. de Leg. I. iii. Strabo. F 
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to ſupport the repeated misfortunes he had met with, put an end. 
to his life by the bite of an aſp. 

This fact is ſupported by the concurrent teſtimony of the antients. 
Hence it has, not without reaſon, been queſtioned, whether credit. 
be due to the reports of Ariſtobulus, Philo, Joſephus, and others, 
that Demetrius Phalereus was librarian to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and that it was by his advice, that this prince gave orders for 


a verſion of the Jewiſh ſcriptures from the Hebrew into the Greek 
language. The truth. is, that the whole ſtory of a royal mandate 


for this undertaking is deſtitute of ſatisfactory proof, and probably 
firſt aroſe from Jewiſh vanity, and was afterwards haſtily adopted by 
the . Chriſtian fathers. It is moſt probable, that the Septuagint 


verſion was the private labour of the Jews, who were at this time 


reſident in Egypt *. 


Concerning Demetrius. Phalereus we have only to adde, that 


though he wrote many works on philoſophy, düfte, and rhetoric, 
time has deſtroyed them all; for the elegant piece, De Interpreta- 
rione, On Interpretation,” which Ta aleribe to him, is pro- 


bably a work of later date *. 


4 Hody de Sept. Interp. c. 9. Voſfius de Hiſt. Gr. 1. i. e. 12. Prideaux Conn. 
p. A E PEE9: » Eaert. ib. { 80. Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. iv. p. 423. 


* Vidend. Jonſ. de Script. HiR, Phil. I. i. c. 2. Schloſſer. Spicileg. de Stratone. 


Cudw. c. ili. 8 4—6, et Not, Moſh. Leibnitz Theod. p. 428. Budd. de Spinoz. 
p. 316. D*Argens Phil. des Bons Sens Reſt. iti. Thom. Hiſt. Ath. c. vi. Le Clerc. 
Bibi. Ch. t. ii. art. 1. $7. Parker de Deo. Diſſ. vi. Schloſer. de Hylozoiſmo 


Stratonis, Wittenb. 1720. Reiman, Hiſt. Ath. f. ii. c. 27. Vol, Hiſt. Sr. „ 
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OS CHAP. 


c CENTC SHEET. 


EFO RE we diſmiſs the Ionic or Soctatic ſchool, two feats It 
remain to be conſidered, the Cynic, and the STotc. 

Whilſt other philoſophers, who profeſſed themſelves diſciples of 
Socrates, taught ſyſtems of ſpeculative opinions, which had little 
connection with the doctrine of their maſter, Antiſthenes, judging it 
more conſonant to the ſpirit of the Socratic ſchool to adhere in 
practice to the precepts of morality which Socrates had taught, than 
to proſecute the ſabtle diſquiſitions in which many of his followers 
were engaged, became the founder of a ſchool, the ſole object of 
which was, to ſupport a rigid moral diſcipline. 1 

ANTISTHENEs*, an Athenian, was born about the nineticth Olym- 
piad'. In his youth he was engaged in military exploits, and ac- 
- quired fame by the valour which he diſplayed in the battle of Tana- 
era. His firſt ſtudies were under the direction of the Sophiſt Gor- 
gias, who inſtructed him in the art of rhetoric. Soon growing diſ- 
fatisfied with the futile labours of this ſchool, he ſought for more 
ſubſtantial wiſdom from Socrates. Captivated by the doctrine and 
the manner of his new maſter, he prevailed upon many young men, 
who had been his fellow ſtudents under Gorgias, to accompany 
him. So great was his ardour for moral wiſdom, that though he 
lived at the Piræum, which was at the diſtance of forty ftadia® from 
the city, he came daily to Athens to attend upon Socrates. This 
wiſe man, as we have already ſeen, at the fame time that he made 
morality the only ſubject of his inſtructions, powerfully recommend- 
ed virtuous manners to his diſciples by his own example. Deſpiſing 
the purſuits of avarice, vanity, and ambition, he ſought the reward 
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of virtue in virtue itſelf, and declined no labour or ſuffering which 
virtue required. This noble conſiſtency of mind was the part of the 


character of - Socrates which Antiſthenes chiefly admired; and he 


reſolved to make it the object of his diligent imitation. Whilſt he 


was a, diſciple of Socrates, he diſcovered his propenſity towards ſe- 


verity of manners by the meanneſs of his dreſs *. He frequently 
appeared in a thread-bare and ragged cloak. Socrates, who had 

great penetration in diſcovering the characters of men, remarking 
that Antiſthenes took pains to expoſe, rather than to conceal, the 
tattered ſtate of his dreſs, ſaid to him, « Why ſo oſtentatious? 
Through your rags I ſee your vanity.” 


After the death of Socrates, whilſt all good men were lamenting ; 
his fate, and were indignant againſt his perſecutors, Antiſthenes, by a 


ſeaſonable jeſt, haſtened the. deſerved puniſhment of Melitus and 
Anytas. Meeting with certain young men from Pontus, who came 


to Athens with a deſign of attending upon Socrates, whoſe fame had 


reached their country, he publicly introduced them to Anytas, aſſur- 


ing them, that he far exceeded _ Socrates in wiſdom. This farcaſtic 


ee inflamed the reſentment of the Athenians, who happened 
to be. preſent, againſt the author of the diſgrace which had been 


brought upon their city. by the baniſhment of ſo excellent a man. 


The conſequence was, that Apps, was ſoon baniſhed, 20d Melitus 
ſentenced to death, 


Whilſt Plato, and other diſciples of 1 were, after his death 


forming ſchools in Athens, Antiſthenes choſe, for his ſchool, a public 
place of exerciſe without the walls of the city, called The Cynoſar- 
gum, or, The Temple of the White Dog *; whence ſome writers 
derive the name of the ſect of which he was the founder. Others 


ſuppoſe, that his followers were called Cynics from the ſnarling 


humour of their maſter. Here he inculcated, both by precept and 
example, a rigorous diſcipline. In order to accommodate his own 
manners to his doctrine, he wore no other garment than a coarſe 
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cloak, ſuffered his beard to grow, and carried a wallet and ſtaff like 
a wandering beggar. Renouncing all the ſplendid luxuries of life, he 
_ contented himſelf with the moſt ſimple diet, and refrained from every 
kind of effeminate indulgence. In his diſcourſes, he cenſured the man- 
ners of the age with a degree of harſhneſs, which procured him the 
ſurname of The Dog. He expreſſed the utmoſt contempt for plea- 
ſare, accounting it the greateſt evil, and ſaying, that he would rather 
be mad, than addicted to a voluptuous manner of living. Towards 
the Cloſe of his life, the gloomy caſt of his mind, and the moroſeneſs. 
of his temper, increafed to ſuch a degree, as to render him trouble- 
ſome to his friends, and an object of ridicule to his enemies. In his 
laſt illneſs he was fretful and impatient; tired of life, yet loth to 
die. When Diogenes, at that time, aſked him, whether he 
needed a friend, Antiſthenes replied, © Where is the friend that can 
free me from my pain?“ Diogenes preſented him with a dagger, 
ſaying, Let this free you: but Antifthenes anſwered, © Iwiſh to be 
freed from pain, not from life.” Neither his doctrine, nor his man- 
ners, were ſufficiently inviting to procure him many followers. He 
paid little reſpect to the gods, and the religion of his country; but, 
as might be expected from a diſciple of Socrates, he thought juſtly 
concerning the Supreme Being. In his book, which treats on 
Phyſics, ſays Cicero“, he obſerves that, Tux Gops or THE PEOPLE 
ARE MANY, BUT THE GoD OF NATURE 18s ONE. Antiſthenes 
wrote many books, of which none are extant, except two » declama- 
tions under the names of Ajax and Ulyſtes® 
The ſect of the Cynics, founded by Antiſthenes, is not ſo much 
to be regarded as a ſchool of philoſophy, as an inſtitution of man- 
ners. It was formed, rather for the purpoſe of providing a remedy 
for the moral diſorders of luxury, ambition, and avarice, than with a 
view to eſtabliſh any new theory of ſpeculative opinions. The diſ- 
ciples of Antiſthenes, and other leaders of this ſect, conſidered their 
maſters, not as authors of any new doctrine, but as patrons of ſtrict 
and inflexible virtue ; and were regarded by them, rather as examples 


De Nat. Deor. 1. i. c. 13. > Laert, F abr. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 789. 
Conf. lian, I. x, c. 116, Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. I. iii. c. 23. A, Gell. I. ix. c. 5. 
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for their imitation - in the conduct of life, than as preceptors to 
guide them in the ſearch of truth. The ſole end of the Cynic phi- 
loſophy was, to ſubdue the paſſions, and produce fimplicity of man- 
ners. The characteriſtic peculiarities of the ſect were, an indignant 
contempt of effeminate vices, and a rigorous adherence to the rules 
of moral diſcipline. A Cynie, according to the original ſpirit of the 
ſect, was one who appeared in a coarſe garb, and carried a wallet and 
ſtaff, as external ſymbols of ſeverity, and who regarded every thing 
with indifference, except that kind of virtue, which conſiſts in a 
haughty contempt of external good, and a hardy endurance of ex- 
ternal ill*. Simplicity and moderation were indeed in this ſect car- 
ried to the extreme of auſterity, and at laſt produced the Stoic ſyſtem 
of apathy ; but the real deſign of the founders both of the Cynic and 
the Stoic ſe& ſeems to have been, to eſtabliſh virtuous manners. 
The rigorous diſcipline which was practiſed by the firſt Cynics, and 

Which afterwards degenerated into the moſt abſurd ſeverity, was at 

firſt adopted for the laudable purpoſe of exhibiting an example of 
moderation and virtuous ſelf- command. If, in executing this praiſe- 
worthy deſign, a portion of vanity blended itſelf with the love of vir- 
tue, who will not be inclined to pardon the weakneſs, out of reſpect 

to the merit, of the character? 

That they might be perfectly at liberty to apply themſelves to the 
cultivation of virtuous habits and manners, without interruption 
from the noiſy conteſts of ſpeculative philoſophy, the Cynics re- 
nounced every kind of ſcientific purſuit; contending, that to thoſe 
who are endued by nature with a mind diſpoſed to virtue, the pur- 
ſuits of learning are an unneceſſary and troubleſome interruption of 
the main buſineſs of life. Hence they entirely diſcarded all dialec- 
tic, phyſical, and mathematical ſpeculations, and confined themſelves 

to the ſtudy, or rather to the practice, of virtue. This was certainly 
injudicious ; but it is ſome apology for their error, that Socrates had 
taken pains to inſpire his followers with a contempt of theoretical 
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ſMieties; when conſidered. in ' compariſon" with practical wiſdom. It 5 
may alſo be added, that the learning which flouriſhed at that time 
in Greece, chiefly conſiſted in futile ſpeculations, and an illegitimate | 
kind of eloquence, which contributed little towards the wg e! of | 
ſociety, or the real improvement of the human ming 
Farther to account for; and excuſe, the Dnjcalacithis of the Cynic | 
ſect, it ſhould be recollected, that the manners of the Greeks were, 
at this time, ſtrongly tending towards the extreme of effeminacy. 80 
much attention was now paid to external appearance, eſpecially 
among the Athenians, that not only the citizens at large were ad- 
dicted to luxury and vanity, but even the philoſophers themſelves 
caught the infection, as ſufficiently appears from what has been 
related concerning the dreſs and manners of Ariſtippus, Arcefilaus, 
Ariſtotle, Stilpo, and others. Socrates had endeavoured, by modeſt 
cenſure mingled with eaſy pleaſantry, as well as by a laudable example 
of moderation, to corre& the public-taſte and manners. Antiſthenes, 
without poſſeſſing either judgment or moderation equal to his maſ- 
ter, adopted the ſame plan, but carried it to an extreme, which paſſed 
beyond the limits of decorum. Judging all regard to external ap- 
pearance to be unfavourable to virtue, he neglected every attention of 
this kind, and went back towards the ſimplicity of nature, nearer 
than was conliſtent with civilized life. His followers, obſerving the 
high degree of reputation for wiſdom and fortitude, which the 
ſtrictneſs of his manners had procured him, determined to follow his 
ſteps, and carried his peculiarities to a ridiculous and abſurd extreme. 
At firſt, a Cynic philoſopher, being Cade more than a ſevere een 
monitor, 


Virtutis veræ cuſtos, rigiduſque ſatelles Þ, * 


commanded attention and reſpect; but when the freedom of cenſure 
degenerated into e whilſt the vulgar admired the boldneſs of 


Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. _ Arr, E "WE lii. p. 301. 
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theſe philoſophers, the more judicious wondered at their impudence ; 1 


and the whole order gradually fell into diſeſteem and contempt. 
Theſe circumſtances will account for the diſgraceful tales which 


have been ſo induſtriouſly propagated concerning this ſet. The 


ſingularity of the early Cynics, and many yroſs violations of decorum, 
which, at a later period, rendered the ſect not only ridiculous but 
infamous, furniſhed occaſion to thoſe, who did not carefully dif. 


tinguiſh between the firſt deſign of this inſtitution and its ſubſequent 
abuſes, to declaim againſt the Cynical philoſophy, as nothing better 


than a compound of vulgarity, ſpleen, and malignity. An impartial 


enquirer will, therefore, in this part of the hiſtory of philoſophy, be 
particularly cautious in giving credit to Athæneus, Lucian, and other 
Writers, who, to diſplay their own wit, or to bring philoſophy into 
diſcredit, have, on every occaſion, eagerly caught hold of ſtories diſre- 
putable to philoſophers, without taking the pains, and * ers 


out withing, to diſtin guiſh trath from falſehood. 


The ſum of the moral doctrine of Antiſthenes and the Cynic wa | 
is this*: Virtue alone is a ſufficient foundation for a happy life. 


Virtue confiſts, not in a vain oſtentation of learning, or an idle diſ- 


play of words, but in a ſteady courſe of right conduct. Wiſdom and 
virtue are the fame. A wiſe man will always be contented with his 
condition, and will live rather according to the precepts of virtue, 
than according to the laws or cuſtoms of his country. Wiſdom is a 
ſecure and impregnable fortreſs; virtue, armour which cannot be 
taken away. Whatever is honourable is good; whatever is diſgrace- 
ful is evil. Virtue is the only bond of friendſhip. It is better to 
aſſociate with a few good men againſt a vicious multitude, than to 
join the vicious, however numerous, againſt the good. The love of 


pleaſure is a temporary madneſs. 


The ROWING maxims and apothegms are alſo aſcribed to 


Antiſthenes *: 


As ruſt conſumes iron, ſo doth envy Sent the heart of 
man. That ſtate is haſtening to ruin, in which no difference 1s: 


Laert. l. v. § I, 12. d Laert, Stobæus. 
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made between good and bad men. The harmony of brethren is 
a ſtronger defence than a wall of braſs. A wiſe man converſes 
with the wicked, as a phyſician with the fick, not to catch the diſ- 
eaſe, but to cure it. A philoſopher gains at leaſt one thing from 
his manner of life, a power of converſing. with himſelf. The 
moſt neceſſary part of learning is, to unlearn our errors. The 
man who is afraid of another, whatever he may think of him- 
ſelf, is a ſlave. Antiſthenes, being told that a bad man had been 
praifing him, ſaid, What fooliſh thing have I been doing? 
DiocExxs', another celebrated Cynic, was born, in the third year 
of the ninety-firſt Olympiad, at Sinope, a city of Pontus. His father, 
who was a banker, was convicted of debaſing the public coin, and was 
© obliged to leave his country. This circumſtance gave the fon 
an opportunity of viſiting Athens, where he ſoon found in An- 
tiſthenes a preceptor of a diſpoſition ſimilar to his own. When 
Diogenes offered himſelf as a pupil of Antiſthenes, that philoſo- 
pher, having been mortified by neglect, was in a peeviſh hu- 
mour, and 1 to receive him. Diogenes ſtill perſiſting to 
importune him for admiſſion, Antiſthenes lifted up his ſtaff to 
drive him away; upon which Diogenes ſaid, © Beat me as you 
pleaſe; I will be your ſcholar*.” Antiſthenes, overcome by 
his perſeverance, received him, and afterwards made him his 
intimate companion and friend. Diogenes perfectly adopted the 
principles and character of his maſter. Renouncing every other 
object of ambition, he determined to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his 
contempt of riches and honours, and by his indignation againſt 
luxury. He wore a coarſe cloak; carried a wallet and a ſtaff; 
made the porticos, and other public places, his habitation ; and 
depended upon caſual contributions for his daily bread. A friend, 
whom he had defired to procure him a cell, not executing his 
order ſo ſoon as he expected, he took up his abode in a tub“, 
or large open veſſel, in the Metroum. It is probable, however, 
that this was — a temporary expreſſion of indigenen and con- 


a 3 I. vi. $20, &c. Suidas. » /Elian, I. x. c. 116. 
»Luaert. Athen. |. xüi. c. 26. 


tempt, 
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tempt, and that he did not make a tub the ſettled place of his 
relLGenee: This famous tub is indeed celebrated by Juvenal*: 


— WN * nudi 


Non ardent Cynici. Si fregeris altera fiet 
Cras domus, aut eadem plumbo commiſſa manebit . 


It is alſo ridiculed by Lucian ©, and mentioned by Seneca“: but 


no notice is taken of ſo ſingular a circumſtance by other antient 
writers who have mentioned this philoſopher ; not even by Epic- 
tetus, who diſcourſes at large concerning Diogenes, and relates 
many particulars reſpecting his manner of life. It may therefore 
be queſtioned, whether this whole ſtory is not to be ranked 


among the numerous tales, which have been invented to expoſe | 


the ſect of the Cynics to ridicule. 
It cannot, however, be doubted, that Diogenes practiſed the moſt 


hardy ſelf-controul, and the moſt rigid abſtinence *; expoſing him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt extremes of heat and cold, and living upon the 


ſimpleſt diet, caſually ſupplied by the hand of charity. That he 


might accompliſh the end for which this ſe& was inſtituted, the 
correction of luxurious and profligate manners, he reprehended 
the Athenians, eſpecially thoſe of the higher ranks, with great 
freedom and ſternneſs. His reproofs, though exceedingly pungent, 


eered fo much ingenuity, that they commanded the admira- 


"Mo even of thoſe apainſt whom they were immediately directed. 
He inculcated a hardy patience of labour and pain, frugality, tem- 
perance, and an entire contempt of pleaſure. His rigid diſcipline, 


wWilſt it gained him reſpect and admiration from ſome, brought 


upon him contempt and indignity from others. He appeared, 


however, alike indifferent to both, and at all times proveved an 


entire command of himſelf. 


Sat. xiv. v. 308. 


v Þ Safe in his tub, the naked Cynic lives 
Fearleſs of fire : break up his houſe ; next day 
Brings him a new one, or repairs the old. 


© De Scrib, Hiſt. Ep. 90. »Epidt. ap. Arr. I. iii, Diff. 24. 
* It 
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It is ſaid, that Diogenes, in his old age (it does not appear 


from what motive) failed to the | iſland of gina. Upon his 


paſſage he was taken by a company of pirates, who carried him 
into. Crete, and there expoſed him to fale in the public mar- 


ket. When the auctioneer aſked him, what he could do, he ſaid, 


"that they afterwards treated him with great reſpect, and recom- 
mended him to the attention of their parents. 


4 can govern men, therefore ſell me to one who wants a maſter.“ 
Xeniades, a wealthy Corinthian, happening at that inſtant to paſs 
by, was ſtruck"with the ſingularity of his reply, and purchaſed him. 
When he was delivered to his maſter, he faid, © I ſhall be more 
uſeful to you as your phyſician, than as your ſlave.” On their 


arrival at Corinth, Xeniades remarking the ſingular character and 
genius of his new ſlave, gave him his liberty, and, at length, com- 


mitted to him the education of his children, and the direction 
of his domeſtic concerns. Diogenes executed his truſt with ſo much 


judgment and fidelity, that Xeniades uſed to ſay, that the gods had 
ſent a good genins to his houſe. He trained up his pupils in 
the diſcipline of the Cynic ſect, and took more pains to give 
them habits of ſelf-command than to inſtru them in the ele- 
ments of ſcience. He did not however neglect to teach them 


leſſons of moral wiſdom *; and for this purpoſe he chiefly made 
uſe of ſententious maxims, written in verſe by himſelf and 


others, which he required them | to commit to memory. He 
allowed them the moderate uſe of athletic exerciſes and hunt 


"I 2 28 5 5 ++ - + FR 


ing. The young men were ſo well pleaſed with their preceptar” 


During this period of his life, Diogenes frequently attended 


the . of the people at the Craneum, a place of exer- 


ciſe in the vicinity of Corinth, and at the Iſthmian games. Here 
he appcared in the character of a public cenſor, and, after his 
uſual manner, ſeverely laſhed the follies of the times, and in- 
culcated rigid leſſons of ſobriety and virtue. It was at one of 
theſe aſſemblies, that the celebrated conference between Alexan- 


der the Great and this philoſopher is aid to have happened. The 


Laert. . A. Gels . lie c. 19. 


Co 


ſtory 
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ſtory, as it has been related on the authority of Plutarch! is this: 
Alexander, at this general aſſembly, received the congratulations 
of all ranks, on being appointed, after the death of his father, 


to command the general army of the Grecians on their intend- 
ed expedition againſt the Perſians. The young prince, Who was 
not unacquainted with the character of Diogenes, expreſſed his 
ſurprize, that whilſt other philoſophers were ready on this 
occaſion to pay him reſpect, Diogenes, who reſided at Corinth, 


was abſent. Curious to ſee a philoſopher, who had given ſo 


ſignal a proof of the haughty independence of his ſpirit, Alex- 


ander viſited the Craneum, where he found the Cynic ſitting in 
his tub in the ſun. In the midſt of a numerous crowd of at- 


tendants, the king came up to him, and ſaid, I am Alexander 


the Great. The philoſopher, without at all relaxing the tone of 


his ſurly humour, immediately replied, © And I am Diogenes the 
Cynic.” Alexander then requeſted, that he would iow him, if 


there were any ſervice that he could render him. © Yes,” fays he, 
© not to ſtand between me and the ſun.” Struck with aſtoniſhment - 
at the magnanimity of this reply, Alexander ſaid to his friends, 
who were ridiculing the whimſical ſingularity of the Cynic, 1 1 


were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. The ſtory is too good 


to be omitted; but there are ſeveral circumſtances, which in 


ſome degree diminiſh its credibility. It ſuppoſes Diogenes to 
live in his tub in the Cranium of Corinth ; whereas it appears, 
from the preceding narrative, that at Corinth he lived in the 
houſe of Xeniades, and that, if he ever dwelt in a tub, he left 


it behind him at Athens. Alexander was at this time ſcarcely, 


twenty years old, and could not call himſelf Alexander the Great, 
for he did not receive this title till his Perſian and Indian ex- 


pedition, after which he never returned into Greece; yet the 


whole tranſaction ſuppoſes him elated with the pride of con- 
queſt. Thus much however may be. conceived to be probable; 


that Diogenes, who, at the beginning of the hundred and eleventh 


Vit. Alex. t. iv. p. 455. et de Fort. Alex. p. 352. Dion. Orat. 8. p. 131. 


Senec. de Benef, I. v. c. 4. Arr. Exped. Al. 1. vii, c. 1, Dif, Epic, I. iii. c. 22. 


vor, I. Le Olympiad. 
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Olympiad; when Alexander held the general aſſembly of the Greeks, 
was upwards: of ſeventy years old, might frequently appear in 
the public walks of Corinth, and that Alexander might have 
the curioſity to ſee: a. man celebrated for his fingularity, and might 
for this purpoſe viſit him in his uſual public ſtation. It is not 
unlikely too, that the ſurly Cynic, to ſhew his contempt 11 | 
kings, might treat him with ſome kind of rudeneſs, ſimilar to 
that which is related above. . 
Some writers aſſert, that after the death 'of Antftheiies Dio- 
genes paſſed his ſummers in Corinth, and his winters in Athens. 
But there ſeems to be no better foundation for this ſtory, than ; 
for the whole detail of ſmall anecdotes and jeſts which have 
been aſcribed to him. As to theſe they are entirely contrary to 
the general ſcope of his philoſophy, and to that authority and 
reſpe& which he enjoyed with the wiſe men of his age; and are 
_ undoubtedly to be aſcribed to that ſtrong propenſity to the fa- 
bulous, which has ſo often diſgraced the memoirs of celebrated 
men with idle and filly tales. If we can pay any credit to the 
repreſentation of the antients *, Diogenes was a philoſopher of a 
penetrating genius, not unacquainted with learning, and deeply 
read in the knowledge of mankind. He moreover poſſeſſed a 
- 0 and lofty mind, ſuperior to the injuries of fortune, hardy 
_ ſuffering, and incapable of fear. Contented with a little, 
0 poſſeſſing within himſelf treaſures ſufficient for his own 
happineſs, he deſpiſed the luxuries of the age. From an ear- 
neſt defire to correct and Improve the public manners, he cen- 
ſured reigning follies and vices with a ſteady confidence which 
ſometimes degenerated into ſeverity. He ſpared neither the 
rich nor the powerful; and even ventured to ridicule the re- 
ligious ſuperſtitions of the age. This freedom gave great of- 
fence to multitudes, who could not endure ſuch harſh and re- 
proachful lectures from the mouth of a mendicant philoſopher. 
The conſequence was, that he ſuffered much obloquy, and was 
made the ſubject of ludicrous and - diſgraceful pes It 


: Arian, Epic, £ iii. Diſſ. 21. ; Laert. 
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is wholly incredible, that a man, who is univerſally celebrated 
for his ſobriety and contempt of pleaſure, and who, for his vehe- 
ment indignation againſt vice, and his bold attempts to reform 
the age in which he lived, has been repreſented by ſome of 
the moſt eminent philoſophers as one endued with divine wiſdom, 
ſhould have been capable of committing the groſſeſt indecencies “. 
The tale of his having obtained thoſe favours from Lais, the cele- 
brated courtezan, without reward, which Ariſtippus purchaſed at 
a great price, is wholly inconſiſtent with chronology ; for Lais 
was ſeven years old when ſhe was brought a captive by Nicias 
from ' Sicily to Corinth, in the ninety-firſt Olympiad, and Dio- 
genes came to live there, as'we have ſeen, about the hundred and 
tenth Olympiad; Lais muſt therefore have been fourſcore years 
old, and Diogenes ſeventy, when this famous amour commenced, 
not to mention ſeveral inſuperable difficulties in the hiftory of 
Lais? „ hor to urge, that for theſe ſtories we are chiefly indebt- 
ed to Athæneus, a writer who ſeems to have ranſacked every 
corner of antiquity, and of his own invention too, for tales to 
the diſcredit of philoſophy. 
But though we can, without difficulty, abſolve Diogenes from 
the accuſation of groſs impudence, we cannot fo any acquit 
him of the charge of philoſophical pride*. There can be no 
doubt, that he valued himſelf too highly upon a fingular rugged- 
neſs of manners, which, though ſome might admire, few would 
be inclined to imitate. It was owing to this haughty temper, 
that he treated other philoſophers, and even magiſtrates and princes, 
with contempt, and that he reprehended vice, wherever he found 
it, with bitterneſs, and even ſeurrility. That neglect of civility 
and decorum which this humour produced, is certainly not to 
be juſtified. Wiſdom did not require Dagger to take the cloak 
and wallet of a mendicant. N 
Various accounts are given, concerning the manner and time 


a Epic; lle: Maxi Tyr Lc Le Vayer de Virt. Gent. t. v. p p. 134. . 
b Laert. Plut. de Rep. Stoic. t. iii. p. 23. Athæn. I. iv. p. 255 l. xiii. p 2 
£ Bayle, LES. n |. ii e. 29. 5 
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of his death. It ſeems moſt probable that he died at Corinth, 


of mere decay, in the ninetieth year of his age, and in the hundred 
and fourteenth Olympiad *. His friends contended for the ho- 


nour of defraying the expences of his funeral; but the magiſtrates 


of Athens ſettled the diſpute, by ordering him an honourable in- 
terment at the public expence. A column of Parian marble, 
terminated by the figure of a dog, was raiſed over his tomb; and 


his friends erected many brazen ſtatues from reſpect to his memory. 


Diogenes left behind him- no ſyſtem of philoſophy. After the 
example of his maſter, he was more attentive to practical, than 
theoretical wiſdom. FT he chief heads of his moral doctrine may be 


thus briefly ſtated”: 


Virtue of mind, as well as ſtrength 5 Maß 18 chiefly to be ac- 
quired by exerciſe and habit. Nothing can be accompliſhed without 
labour, and every thing may be accompliſhed with it. Even the 


contempt of pleaſure may, by the force of habit, become plea- 
ſant. All things belong to wiſe men, to whom the gods are 


friends. The ranks of ſociety originate from the vices and follies 
of mankind, and are therefore to be deſpiſed. Laws are neceſſary in 


a civilized ſtate; but the happieſt condition of human life is that 


which approaches the neareſt to a ſtate of nature, in which all 
are equal, and virtue 1s the only ground of diſtinction. The end of 
philoſophy is, to ſubdue the paſſions, and ane men for every 
condition of life. 
From the numerous maxims and apothegms which have been 
aſcribed to Diogenes we ſhall ſelect the following; without 8 to 
enquire, what right he has to the credit of themè: | 
Diogenes, treading upon Plato's robe, ſaid, © I trample under oor 
the pride of Plato.” *Yes,” faid Plato,“ with greater pride of your own.” 
Being aſked in what part of Greece he had ſeen good men, he 


anſwered, © Nowhere; at Sparta I have ſeen good boys”. To a friend 


who adviſed him, in his old age, to indulge himſelf, he faid, © Would 
you have me quit the race, when I have almoſt reached the goal?” 


s a boy drink water out of the hollow of his hand, he took 


* Laert, » 1 - \ Lt Stob. Plut. 


his 
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his cup out of his wallet, and "threw it away, faying, that he 
would carry no ſuperfluities about him. Plato having defined :man 
to be a two-legged animal without wings, Diogenes plucked off 
the feathers from a cock, and turned him into the academy, 
crying out, © See Plato's man.” In reply to one who aſked him, at 
what time he ought to dine; he ſaid, If you are a rich man, when | 
you will; if you are poor, when you can.” How happy, © faid one, 
is Calliſthenes, in living with Alexander!” © No,” faid Diogenes, he 
is not happy; for he muſt dine and ſup when Alexander pleaſes.” 
Plato, diſcourſing concerning ideas, ſpoke of the abſtra& idea of a 
table and a cup (Teariornra, xuabornra); Diogenes ſaid, I ſee the 
table and the cup, but not the idea of the table and the cup.” Plato 
replied, No wonder, for you have eyes but no intellect.“ His anſwer | 
to an invitation from Craterus to come and live with him was, © I 
had rather lick falt at Athens, than fit down to the richeſt feaſt with 
Craterus. Being aſked what countryman he was, he anſwered, * A 
citizen of the world.” To one that reviled him he ſaid, No one will 
believe you, when you ſpeak ill of me, any more than they. would me, 
if I were to ſpeak well of you. Hearing one of his friends lament, 
that he ſhould not die in his own country, he ſaid, © Be not uneaſy ; 
from every place there is a paſſage to the regions below.” „Would 
you be revenged upon your enemy, ſaid Diogenes, * be virtuous, 
that he may have nothing to ſay againſt you.“ 

OxESsTCRIT Us of Agina*, who afterwards accompanied Alex- 
ander in his Afiatic expedition, was an admirer of the doctrine and 
diſaphane of the Cynic fect, and a follower of Diogenes. MoNnt- 
MUS, a Syracuſian, who was in the ſervice of a Corinthian banker, 
feigning himſelf mad, left his maſter, that he might aſſume the cha- 
racer of a Cynic. His wiſdom and hardy virtue were celebrated by. 
Menander ©. His doctrine was, To uroaydbev Tvboy ewas may, © All 
the opinions of men are unſubſtantial, and fleeting, as a vapour :” a 
ſentiment which Sextus Empiricus preſſes into the ſervice I Scepti- 


= Laert. 1. vi. $ 76. Arrian. I. c. p. 149. » Laert. 
© Grot. in not. ad Excerp. ex Tragic. p. 727. 
* Antonin, de ſe ipſo, 1. ii, ) 157 dert. —.— adv. Math, 1, Vil, $87, 53. 
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ciſm; but! it was is probably borrowed from Democritus, or ſome other 
of the Eleatic ſchool ; and only denotes, that material things, which 
are the objects of opinion, are too variable and mutable to be the 
ground of certain knowledge; a doctrine admitted by Plato, Pytha- 
goras, and moſt other antient philoſophers... Monimus is alſo. cele- 
brated for the ſucceſsful application of ridicule to the eech 1 
vice, according to the maxim of Horace, 


— — — Ridiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque ſecat res 3 


After Diogenes, the Man diftinguiſhed profeſſor if the Cynic 
philoſophy was CRATEs, a Theban®, who flouriſhed about the 
hundred and thirteenth Olympiad. He was of honourable de- 
ſcent, and inherited a large eſtate: but, when he devoted himſelf to 
philoſophy, that he might be free from the dominion of thoſe paſ- 
ſions which are foſtered by wealth, he diſtributed his whole property 
among the poorer citizens. Leaving his native city, where he had 
been a diſciple of Bryſo, an Achæan philoſopher who has been reck- 
oned among the Cynics*, he went to Athens, and there became a 
zealous diſciple of Diogenes ; adopting, in the utmoſt extreme, the 
fingularities of his maſter*. In his natural temper, however, he was 
not, like Diogenes, moroſe and gloomy, but cheerful and facetious. 
His mirthful humour gained him many friends, and procured him 
acceſs to the houſes of the moſt wealthy Athenians. He acquired ſo 
much confidence among the citizens at large, that he was freely ad- 
mitted into their domeſtic circles, and frequently became an arbiter 
of diſputes and quarrels among relations. His influence. in private 
families is ſaid to have had a great effect in correcting the luxuries 
and vices, which were at that time prevalent | in Athens. 
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d Oft will the edge of ridicule ons 
To cut the knot, where graver reaſ' ning fails. 
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The wife of Feile HIPPARCHUIA , muſt be mentioned in the 
liſt of Cynic philoſophers. ' She was rich, of a good family, and had 
many ſuitors. She entertained, nevertheleſs, ſo violent a paſſion for 


this philoſopher, that ſhe was deaf to every other propoſal, and 
threatened her parents that, if the were not permitted to marry 


Crates, ſhe would put an end to her life. Crates, at the requeſt of 


her parents, repreſented to Hipparchia every circumſtance in his. 
condition arid manner of living, which might induce her to change 
her mind. Still ſhe perſiſted} in her reſolution, and not only be- 
came the wife of Crates, but adopted all the peculiarities of the 


Cynic profeſſion. Diſgraceful tales have been induftriouſly circu- 


lated concerning Crates and his wife; but fince they do not appear 
in any writings of the period in which they lived, and are neither 
mentioned by Epictetus, who wrote an apology for the Cynic philo- 

ſophy, nor by Lucian or Athæneus, who were ſo induſtrious in ac- 


cumulating calumnies againſt philoſophers, they muſt unqueſtion- 


ably be ſet down among the malicious fictions of later writers, who 
were deſirous to bring the Cynic and Stoic ſects into diſcredit. Had. 


either Diogenes or Crates been the beaſts which ſome have repre- 


ſented them, it is wholly incredible that Zeno and the Stoics would. 


have treated their memory with ſo much reſpe&*. 

MztTRoOCLEs *, the brother of Hipparchia, was alſo a diſciple of 
Crates. He had formerly been a follower of Theophraſtus and of Xe- 
nocrates; but when he commenced Cynic, he committed their 
works to the flames, as the uſeleſs dreams of idle ſpeculation. In 


his old age he became ſo diſſatisfied with the world, that he ſtrangled 
himſelf. Menieevs of Sinope, another Cynic, was the author of 
many ſatirical pieces, and is introduced by Lucian into ſevgral of his | 

dialogues *. In MENEDEMUs, of Lampfacus , the ſpirit ofthe CY. FM 


nic lect oh nies into downright madneſs. Dreſſed. in & 


1 Let. L.vi.-c 96. Anal Le: 
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Strom, 1. iv. Lactant. I. iii. c. 15. Stob. Serm. 143. P. 662. 
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cloak, 11 an Arcadian cap upon his head, on which were drawn 

the figures of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, with tragic buſkins 
on his legs, with a long beard, and with an aſhen ſtaff in his hand, 
he went about like a maniac, ſaying, that he was a ſpirit, returned 
from the infernal regions to admoniſh the world.. He lived in the 
reign of Antigonus, king of Macedon &. 1 


a. Suidas in @ac;, t. ili. p. 589. Athæn. 1, p. 15. . iv. p. 162. 


* Vidend. Potter Arch. Gr. J. i. c. 9. Jonſ. 1. i, c. 8. et Dif. Perip. 1, Voſſ. 
de Sect. c. 17. $ 3. 9. Auguſt. Civ. Dei. 1. xiv, c. 20. Stollii Diſſ. de Antiſthene 
Cyn. Hiſt. Phil, Mor. p. 77, 83, 97. Ferrarius de Re Veſtiaria, p. ii. 1. iv, c. 19. 
Juliani Orat. de Cynicis. Lipſ. Manud. 1, i. Dif. 13. Horn. Hiſt, Ph. p. 209. 
Heuman. Diff, de Doliari hab. Pxcil. tom. 1. 1. iv. Reiman. Hiſt. Ath. c. 26. 
Cudworth, c. iv. $ 22. La Vayer de Virt. Gent. t. v. Op. p. 134. Fontenelle 


Dial. des Morts, p. 175. Menzius de Faſtu Phil. Lipſ. 1712. And Somn. Scip. 
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H E Stoic ſect was a branch from the Cynic, and, as far as re- 
ſpeed morals, differed from it in words more than in reality. 
Its founder, whilſt he avoided the offenſive ſingularities of the Cy- 
nics, retained the ſpirit of their moral doctrine : at the fame time, 
from a diligent compariſon of the tenets of other maſters, he framed 
a new ſyſtem of ſpeculative philoſophy. This ſect roſe to great diſ- 
tinction among the Grecians, and gave birth to many illuſtrious phi- 
loſophers, whoſe names and doctrines have been tranſmitted with 
great reſpect to the preſent times. This part of the hiſtory of phi- 
loſophy will, therefore, require a diligent and minute diſcuſſion. 
2 EN O', the father of the Stoic ſect, was a native of Cittius, a 
maritime town of Cyprus. This place having been originally 
peopled by a colony of Phenicians, Zeno is ſometimes called a 
Phenician*. His father was by profeſſion a merchant, but diſcover- 
ing in the youth a ſtrong propenſity towards learning, he early de- 
voted him to philoſophy. -In his. mercantile capacity he had fre- 
quent occaſion to viſit. Athens, where he purchaſed for his ſon ſe- 


* Laert. I. vii. Suidas. Þ Cic. de Fin, Lis. 'F ule, : Qu. I. v. c. 12. 
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veral of the writings of the moſt eminent Socratic RO Hg 


Theſe he read with great avidity ; and when he was about thirty 


years of age, he determined to take a voyage to a city, which was ſo 


celebrated both as a mart of trade and of ſcience. Whether this 
voyage was in part mercantile, or wholly undertaken for the fake of 


converſing with thoſe philoſophers, whoſe writings Zeno had long 
admircd, is uncertain. If it be true, as ſome writers relate, that he 
brought with him a valuable cargo of Phenician purple, which was 
loſt by ſhipwreck upon the coaſt of Piræus, this circumſtance will 


account for the facility with which he at firſt attached himſelf to a 


ſect, whoſe leading principle was the contempt of riches. Upon 


his firſt arrival in Athens, going accidentally into the ſhop DEA 


bookſeller, he took up a volume of the Commentaries of Xenophon, 
and after reading a few paſſages, was ſo much delighted with the 
work, and formed ſo high an idea of the author, that he aſked the 


| bookſeller, where he might meet with ſuch men. Crates, the Cynic 
_ philoſopher, happening at that inſtant to be paſling by, the book 
' ſeller pointed to him, and ſaid, Follow that man.” Zeno ſoon found 


an opportunity of attending upon the inſtructions of Crates, and was 
fo well pleaſed with his doctrine, that he became one of his diſei- 
ples*. But though he highly admired the general principles and. 


ſpirit of the Opnic {chool, he could not eaſily reconcile himſelf to 
their peculiar manners. Beſides, his inquiſitive turn of mind would 
not allow him to adopt that indifference to every ſcientific enquiry, 


which was one of the characteriſtic diſtinctions of the ſect. He 
therefore attended upon other maſters, who profeſſed to inſtru& 
their diſciples in the nature and cauſes of things. When Crates, 
diſpleaſed at his following other philoſophers, attempted to drag 
him by force out of the ſchool of Stilpo, Zeno ſaid to him, You may 


ſeize my body, but Stilpo has laid hold of my mind.” After continu- 
ing to attend upon the lectures of Stilpo ſeveral years, he paſſed over 
to thus ſchools, particularly thoſe of Xenocrates and Diodorus Cro- 
nus. By the latter he was inſtructed in dialectics. He was ſo much 


* Laert, Senec. de Trang: Anim. c. 14. Put de 9 ex hoſt, util. tom. ii. 
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delighted with this branch of ſtudy, that he preſented to his maſter 
a large pecuniary gratuity, in return for his free communication 
of ſome of his ingenious ſubtleties. At laſt, after attending almoſt 
every other maſter, he offered himſelf as a diſciple of Polemo. This 
philoſopher appears to have been aware, that Zeno's intention, in 
thus removing from one ſchool to another, was to collect materials, 
from various quarters, for a new ſyſtem of his own ; for, when he 
came into Polemo's ſchool, he faid to him, © I am no ſtranger, 
Zeno, to your Phenician arts; I perceive that your deſign is, to 
creep ſlily into my garden, and ſteal away my „ 

Polemo was not miſtaken in his opinion. Having made himſelf 
maſter of the tenets of others, Zeno determined to become the 
founder of a new ſect. The place which he made choice of for 
his ſchool was called the Poecile, or Painted Porch; a public portico 
ſo called, from the pictures of Polygnotus, and other eminent 
painters, with which it was adorned. This portico, which was 
the moſt famous in Athens, was called Eree, The Porch. It was 
from this circumſtance, that the followers of Zeno were called 
Stoics.. 

Zeno excelled in that kind of ſubtle reaſoning, which was at this 
time popular. At the ſame time, he taught a ſtrict ſyſtem of mo- 
ral doctrine, and exhibited a pleaſing picture of moral diſcipline 
in his own life. It is not therefore at all ſurpriſing, that he 
obtained the applauſe and affection of numerous followers, and 
even enjoyed the favour of the great. Antigonus Gonates, king 
mats Macedon, whilſt he was reſident at Athens, attended his 
lectures, and, upon his return, earneſtly invited him to his 
court. He poſſeſſed ſo large a ſhare of eſteem among the Athenians, 
that, on account of his approved integrity, they depoſited the keys 
of their citadel in his hands. They alſo honoured him with a golden 
crown, and a ſtatue of braſs. Among his countrymen, the inhabi- 
tants of Cyprus, and with the 8 from whom his family Was 
derived, he was likewiſe highly eſteemed®. 


Fo Laert. § 35. Suidas, * 
» Plin. Hiſt, N. J. xxxv. c. 9. Pauſan. J. i. p. 13.27. 78. Suidas v. Polyznotus. 
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In his perſon, Zeno Was tall and ſlender; his aſpect was ſevere, 
and his brow contracted. His conſtitution was feeble; but he pre- 
ſerved his health by great abſtemiouſneſs. The ſupplies of his table 
confiſted of figs,” bread, and honey *; nothwithſtanding which, he 
— was frequently honoured with the company of great men. It was a 
1 : ſingular proof of his moderation, mixed indeed with that high ſpirit 
5 | of independence which afterwards diſtinguiſhed his ſect, that when 
* Democharis, ſon of Laches, offered to procure him ſome gratuity 
from Antigonus, he was ſo offended, that from that time he declin- 
; c all intercourſe with him. In public company, to avoid every ap- 
1 — pearance of an aſſuming temper, he commonly took the loweſt 
place. Indeed, fo great was his modeſty, that he ſeldom choſe to- 
mingle with a crowd, or withed for the company of more than two 
or three friends at once. He paid more attention to neatneſs and 
decorum in external appearance, than the Cynic philoſophers. In 
his dreſs indeed he was plain, and in all his expences frugal; but 
this is not to be imputed to avarice, but a contempt of external mag- 
nificence. He ſhowed as much reſpect to the poor as to the rich; 
and converſed freely with perſons of the meaneſt . He 
had only one ſervant, or, according to Seneca, none * 
Although Zeno's ſobriety and continence were even proverbial, he 
was not without enemies. Among his contemporaries, ſeveral phi- 
loſophers of great ability and eloquence employed their talents 
againſt him. Arcefilaus and Carneades, the founders of the Middle 
and New Academy, were his profeſſed opponents. Towards 
the latter end of his life*, he found another powerful adverſary in 
Epicurus, whoſe temper and doctrines were alike inimical to the 
ſevere gravity and philoſophical pride of the Stoic ſet. Hence 
mutual invectives paſſed between the Stoics and other ſects, to 
which little credit is due. At leaſt, it may be fairly preſumed, that 
Zeno, whoſe perſonal character was fo exemplary, never Counte-. 
nanced groſs cnmaru ts in his doctrine. 


. Cons Alex. Strom. 1. ii. p. 112, Conf. Laert. 72 
> Lacrt. Sen. Conſol. c. 12. Suidas. A. Gell. 1, xvii. c. 21. 
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Zeno lived to the extreme age of ninety- eight“, and at laſt, in 
conſequence of an accident, voluntarily put an end to his life. 
As he was walking out of his ſchool he fell down, and in the fall 
broke one of his fingers; upon which, he was fo affected with a 
conſciouſneſs of infirmity, that, ſtriking the earth, he ſaid, Why 
am I thus importuned? I obey thy ſummons ;” and immediately went 
home, and ftrangled himſelf. He died in the firſt year of the 
hundred and twenty-ninth Olympiad*. The Athenians, at the re- 
queſt of Antigonus, erected a monument to his memory | in the Cera- 
micum *. 

From the particulars which have been related concerning Zeno, it 
will not be difficult to perceive what kind of influence his circum- 
ances and character muſt have had upon his philoſophical ſyſtem. 
If his doctrines be diligently compared with the hiſtory of his life, it 
will appear, that having attended upon many eminent preceptors, and 
been intimately n with their opinions, he compiled, out 
of their various tenets, an heterogeneous ſyſtem, on the credit of 
which he aſſumed to himſelf the title of the founder of a new ſect. 
When he reſolved, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing a ſchool, to deſert the 
philoſophy of Pythagoras and Plato, in which he had been perfectly 
inſtructed by Xenocrates and Polemo, it became neceſſary, either to 
invent opinions entirely new, or to give an air of novelty to old 
ſyſtems by the introduction of new terms and definitions. Of theſe 
two undertakings Zeno prudently made choice of the eafier. Cicero 
ſays, concerning Zeno“, that he bad little reaſon for deſerting his 
maſters, eſpecially thoſe of the Platonic ſchool, and that he was 
not ſo much an inventor of new opinions, as of new terms. The 
thorny logomachies of Zeno and his followers are chus ridiculed 
by a comic poet quoted by Athenæus“: 


Aude 5 @ Trodxeg ? EAT Apa 
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2 Laert, Luc. Longev. t. ii. p. 827. b B. C. 264. 
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Ve ſages of the Porch, loquacious tribe, 
gb ml cg in trifles, arbiters of words, 
And cenſors ] hear! 
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That this was the real character of the Porch will fully appear, from an 
attentive peruſal of the clear and accurate compariſon, which Cicero 
has drawn between the doctrines of the Old Academy and thoſe of 
the Stoics, in his Academic Queſtions. The dialectic arts which 
Zeno learned in the ſchool of Diodorus Chronus, he did not fail 
to apply to the ſupport of his on ſyſtem, and to communicate 
to his followers. As to the moral doctrine of the Cynic ſect, to 
which Zeno ſtrictly adhered to the laſt, there can be no doubt that he 
transferred it, almoſt without ae into his own ſchool. _ 


Et qui nec © Cynicos, nec Stoica dogmata legit 
A Cynicis tunica diſtantia .* 


In morals, the principal Pr PEE Lethal the Cynics and the Stoics 
was, that the former diſdained the cultivation of nature, the latter 
affected to riſe above it. On the ſubject of phyſics, Zeno received 
his doctrine from Pythagoras and Heraclitus, through the channel, 
of the Platonic ſchool *, as will fully appear from a careful compari- 
ſon of their reſpective ſyſtems. 
The Stoic philoſophy, being in this manner of een 
origin, it neceſſarily partook of the ſeveral ſyſtems of which it 
was compoſed. The idle quibbles, jejune reaſonings, and impoſing 
ſophiſms, which ſo juſtly expoſed the ſchools of the dialectic | 
philoſophers to ridicule, found their way into the Porch, where 
much time was waſted, and much ingenuity thrown away, upon 
queſtions of no importance. Cicero cenſures the Stoics* for en- 
couraging in their ſchools a barren kind of diſputation, and em- 
ploying e e e in determining trifling queſtions, in which the 
diſputants can have no intereſt, and which, at the cloſe, leave them 
neither wiſer nor better. And that this cenſure is not, as ſome 
modern advocates for Stoiciſm have maintained, a mere calumny, 


but grounded upon fact, ſufficiently appears from what is ſaid by 


Juv. Sat. xiii. v. 121. 


* Not fetch'd from Cone or from Stoic ſchools; 
In habit different, but alike in rules. OwEeN, 
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the antients, particularly by Sextus Empiricus, concerning the logic 


of the Stoics. Seneca, who was himſelf a Stoic, candidly acknow- 
ledges this. 


It may perhaps be thought ſurpriſing that philoſophers, Who 


affected ſo much gravity and wiſdom, ſhould condeſcend to ſuch 
trifling occupations. But it muſt be conſidered, that, at this time, a 

fondneſs for ſubtle diſputations ſo generally prevailed in Greece, that 
excellence in the arts of reaſoning and ſophiſtry was a ſure path to 


fame. The Stoics, with whom vanity was unqueſtionably a ruling 


paſſion, were ambitious of this kind of reputation. Hence it 


was, that they engaged with ſo much vehemence in verbal conteſts, 
and that they largely contributed towards the confuſton, inſtead of 
the improvement, of ſcience, by ſubſtituting vague and ill defined 


terms in the room of accurate conceptions. - The moral part of the 


Stoical philoſophy, in like manner, partook of the defects of its 
origin. It may be as juſtly objected againſt the Stoics as the 
Cynics, that they aſſumed an artificial ſeverity of manners, and 
a tone of virtue above the condition of man. Their doctrine of 
moral wiſdom was an oſtentatious diſplay of words, in which little re- 
gard was paid to nature and reaſon. It profeſſed to raiſe human 
nature to a degree of perfection before unknown; but its real effect 
was, merely to amuſe the ear, and captivate the fancy, with fictions 
which can never be realiſed. Laſtly, the phyſical and theoretical 


ſyſtem of the Stoics, like thoſe from which it had been borrowed, 


had, in its principles, a ſtrong bias towards enthuſiaſm. If, as we 
have before ſhewn, the doctrine of Plato, which derives the human 
mind from the foul of the world, has this tendency; much more 
- muſt this be the caſe with the Stoical doctrine, which ſuppoſes, as 
we ſhall afterwards ſee, that all human ſouls have immediately pro- 


ceeded from, and will at laſt return into, the divine nature. 
The extravagancies and abſurdities of the Stoical philoſophy may 
alſo be in ſome meaſure aſcribed to the vehement conteſts which 


ſubſiſted between Zeno and the Academics on the one hand, and 
between him and Epicurus on the other. For, not only did theſe. 
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diſputes give riſe to many of the dogmas of Stoiciſm, but ed Zeno 
and his followers, in the warmth. of. controverſy, to drive their 
arguments to the utmoſt extremity, and to expreſs themſelves with 
much greater confidence, than they would probably otherwiſe have 
done. This is perhaps the true reaſon why ſo many extravagant 
notions are aſcribed to the Stoics, particularly upon the ſubje& of 
morals. Whilſt Epicurus taught his followers to ſeek happineſs in 
tranquillity, or a freedom from labour and pain, Zeno imagined 
his wiſe man, not only free from all ſenſe of pleaſure, but void 
of all paſſions and emotions, and capable of being happy in the 
midſt of torture. That he might avoid the torpid indolence of 
the Epicureans, he had recourſe to a moral inſtitution, which bore 
indeed the lofty front of wiſdom, but which was elevated far above 
the condition and powers of human nature. 

The natural diſpoſition of Zeno, and his manner of life, had, 

moreover, no inconſiderable influence in fixing the peculiar character 
of his philoſophy. By nature ſevere and moroſe, and conſtitutionally 
inclined to reſerve and melancholy, he early cheriſhed this habit 
by ſubmitting to the auſtere and rigid diſcipline of the Cynics. Thoſe 
qualities, which he conceived to be meritorious in himſelf, and which 
he found to conciliate the admiration of mankind, he naturally 
transferred to his imaginary character of a wiſe or perfect man. 
His followers, ambitious of acquiring reputation in the ſame way, 
put on an appearance of gravity and dignity, which they were more 

careful to ſupport by external ſhow, than by the real practice of 

| ſublime or uſeful virtues. Hence it happened, that the more emi- 
nent Stoics themſelves ſaw reaſon to complain of the inconſiſtency of 
many of their own ſect, who were philoſophers in words, rather 
than in actions; and that their adverſaries found ſo much room for 
fatirical ridicule and invective againſt Stoical pride and hypocriſy*. 
Nor is it ſurpriſing, that this ſhould have happened. For a 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, ich attempts to raiſe men above their nature, 
muſt commonly Pers either wretched fanatics, or r artful hypo- 


2 Arr, Epic. Dif. Live e. g. + ilk c. 23. . Gell. I. vii. e. 19. Juv. Sat.! ii. 
Horat, Serm. 1. ii. Sat. 2. Lucian in Hermotim. t. ii. p. 28 7 7. 
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crites. It is no proof of the perfection, which ſome have been 
willing to aſcribe to the Stoic philoſophy*, that there were among 
its profeſſors many perſons highly diſtinguiſhed by genuine wiſdom 


3 and virtue. For their uncommon merit was rather the effect of 


a happy temperament, or of fortunate circumſtances, in concur- 
rence with thoſe moral principles which are common to all man- 
kind, than to the peculiarities of the Stoical ſyſtem, which, as we 
ſhall preſently ſee, were not adapted to cheriſh the, genuine ſenti- 
ments either of virtue or piety. - 

In order to form an accurate judgment concerning the doctrine of 
the Stoics, beſides a careful attention to the particulars already 
_ enumerated, it will be neceſſary to guard with the utmoſt caution 
_ againſt two errors, into which ſeveral writers, who have. beſtowed 
unlimited praiſe upon the Stoical philoſophy, have fallen. 
Great care ſhould be taken, in the firſt place, not to judge of the 
doctrine of the Stoics from words and ſentiments, detached from the 
general ſyſtem, but to conſider them as they ſtand related to the 
whole train of premiſes and concluſions. For want of this caution, 
many moderns, dazzled by the ſplendid expreſſions which they have 
met with in the writings of the Stoics concerning God, the ſoul, 
and other ſubje&s, have imagined that they have diſcovered an 
invaluable treaſure: whereas, if they had taken the pains to re- 
ſtore theſe brilliants to their proper places in the general maſs, 
it would ſoon have appeared, that a great part of their value 
was imaginary. They who would not aſcribe to the Stoics 
tenets which they never held, and affix to their language a modern 
meaning which they never conceived, muſt diligently examine 
their whole ſyſtem, and explain detached paſſages in ſuch a ſenſe, 
as ſhall be moſt conſiſtent with their oo doctrine, and their 
fundamental principles. | 

The ſecond caution is, not to Ges: the genuine doctrines 
of Zeno, and other antient fathers of this ſect, leh the gloſſes, 
or improvements, of the later Stoics. Any one who- attentively 


Lipſui Manud, ad Phil, Stoic. Gataker in Antonin, 
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n the writings of the philoſophers after the promulgation 
of the Chriſtian doctrine, will perceive that the Stoics, in order 
to ſupport the credit of their ſyſtem, artfully accommodated their 
language, and even their tenets as far as they were able, to the 
Chriſtian model. Out of the many proofs of this change, which 
might be adduced, we ſhall ſelect one, which is the more worthy 
of notice, as it has occaſioned many diſputes among the learned. 
The doctrine we mean is that concerning Fate. This doctrine, 
according to Zeno and Chryſippus (who herein meant to combat 
Epicurus's doctrine of the fortuitous concourſe of atoms) implies 
an eternal and immutable ſeries of cauſes and effects, within which 
all events are included, and to which the Deity himſelf is ſubject: 
whereas, the later Stoics, changing the term Fate, into The Provi- 
_ dence of God, diſcourſed with great plaufibility on this ſubject, but 
ſtill in reality retained the antient doctrine of univerſal fate. From 
this example, a judgment may be formed concerning the neceſſity of 
uſing ſome caution, in appealing to the writings of Seneca, Anto- 
ninus, and Epictetus, as authorities, in determining Wa were the 
original doctrines of the Stoic philoſophers. 

If the remains of the Stoic philoſophy, preſerved by 9 
Plutarch, Laertius, Sextus Empiricus, Simplicius, and Stobæus, be 
diligently and cautiouſly compared with the writings of Seneca, An- 
toninus, and Epictetus, the following will perhaps appear to be a 
faithful repreſentation of the leading tenets of this celebrated ſect, 
under the diſtinct heads of Faint in general, Logic, Phyſics, 
Metaphyſics, and Morals. | 

Concerning PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL, the doctrine of the 
Stoics was!, that wiſdom conſiſts in the knowledge of things divine 
and human; that philoſophy is ſuch an exerciſe of the mind as pro- 
duces wiſdom; that in this exerciſe conſiſts the nature of virtue; 
and conſequently, that virtue is a term of extenſive meaning, com- 
prehending the right employment of the mind in reaſoning, in the 
ſtudy of nature, and in morals. The wiſdom of the Stoics is either 
progreſſive, through ſeyeral 1 3 "mr or perfect, when every weakneſs 


3 Plut. de Plac. Phil, h 1 1. C. 1. t. ji. P. 3. Sen, Ep. 89. 
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is ſubdued, and every error corrected, without the poſſibility of a 
relapſe into folly, or vice, or of being again enflaved by any paſſion, 
or afflicted by any calamity*. With Socrates and the Cynics, Zeno 
repreſented virtue as the only true wiſdom ; but being diſpoſed to 
extend the purſuits of his wiſe man into the regions of ſpeculation 
and ſcience, he gave, after his uſual manner, a new ſignification to 
an old term, and comprehended the exerciſe. of the underſtanding in the 
ſearch of truth, as well as the government of the appetites and paſ- 
ions, under the general term, Virtue*. The propriety of this ex- 
tenſive definition of virtue, and the great importance of the united 
exerciſe of the intellectual and active powers of the mind, are thus 
beautifully aſſerted by the philoſophical emperor*. © Let every 
one endeavour ſo to think and act, that his contemplative and active 
faculties may at the ſame time be going on towards perfection. His 
clear conceptions, and certain knowledge, will then produce within 
him an entire confidence in himſelf, unperceived perhaps by others, 
though not affectedly concealed, which will give a ſimplicity and 
dignity to his character; for he will at all times be able to judge, 
concerning the ſeveral objects which come before him, what is their 
real nature, what place they hold in the univerſe, how long they 
are by nature fitted to laft, of what materials they are compoſed, by 
whom they may be poſſeſſed, and who is able to beſtow them, or 
take them away. 

The ſum of the definitions and rules given by the Stoics concern- 
ing Loc ic is this: 

Logic is either rhetorical or dialectic. Rhetorical logic 1 is the art of 
reaſoning and diſcourſing on thoſe ſubjects which require a diffuſe kind 
of declamation. Dialectic, is the art of cloſe argumentation in the form 
of diſputation or dialogue. The former reſembles an open, the 
latter a cloſed hand. Rhetoric is of three kinds, deliberative, judi- 
_ cial, and demonſtrative. The dialectic art is the inſtrument of know- 
| ledge, as it enables 8 to diſtinguiſh truth from error, and cer- 


* Sen. Ep. 71. 7 
d Plut. Sen. I. c. Laert. l. vii. $ 40. Sent. Emp. adv. Math, I. vii. § 17. 
05 Antonin. l. x. Y 9. 
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tainty from bare probability. This art conſiders 1 as en 
by words, and words themſelves *. : 


External things are perceived by a certain imprefion made 
either upon ſome parts of the brain, or upon the percipient faculty, 
which may be called an image, pavraciz, ſince it is impreſſed upon the 
mind, like the image of a ſeal upon wax*. This image is commonly 
accompanied with a belief of the reality of the thing perceived; but 


not necefarily, ſince it does not accompany every image, but thoſe 


only which are not attended with any evidence of deception. Where 
only the image is perceived by itſelf, the thing is apprehenſible; 


where it is acknowledged and approved as the image of ſome real thin — 3 


the impreſſion is called Apprehenſion, e, becauſe the object 


is apprehended by the mind, as a body is graſped by the hand. 


Such apprehenſion, if it will bear the examination of reaſon, is 


Knowledge; if it is not examined, it is mere Opinion; if it will not 
bear this examination, it is Miſapprehenſion. The ſenſes, corrected 


by reaſon, give a faithful report; not by affording a perfect appre- 


henſion of the entire nature of things, but by leaving no room to 


doubt of their reality. Nature has furniſhed us with theſe appre- 


henſions, as the elements of knowledge, whence further conceptions 
are raiſed in the mind, and a way is opened for the inveſtigations of 
reaſon *. | 

Some images are Senſible, or received immediately through the 
ſenſes, others Rational, which are perceived only in the mind. Theſe 


latter are called s,, notions or ideas. Some images are Probable, 


to which the mind aſſents without heſitation ; others Improbable, 
to which it does not readily aſſent; and others Doubtful, where it is 
not entirely perceived, whether they are true or falſe. True images 
are thoſe which ariſe from things really exiſting, and agree with 
them. F alle images, or phantaſms, are immediately derived from 


2 Sen. Ep. 48, Lag Her, , 390. "Cart: l. vii. § 42. 47. 85. Emp. 
adv, Math. l. ii. § 6, 7. Cic. de Fin. 1: ii. c. 6. De Orat. c. 32. Quintil. I. ii, 
oa. 
ert. . vii. $ 45. Cie. Acad. QU i i. c. 11. Boethius de Conſol. I. v. Met. 3. 


< Laert. $4552. Sext. Emp, ady, Math. 1, vii, V 29, 191 228. Cic. Ac. Q. 
li. c. 6. J. iy. c. 47. 
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no real object. Images are apprehended by Immediate Perception, 
through the ſenſes, as when we ſee a man; Conſequentially, by like- 
neſs, as when from a portrait we apprehend the original; by Com- 
poſition, as when, by compounding a horſe and man, we acquire the 
image of a Centaur ; by Augmentation, as in the image of a Cy- 
clops ; or by Diminution, as in that of a pigmy *. 

Judgment is employed either in determining concerning particu- 
lar things, or concerning general propoſitions. In judging of things, 
we make uſe of ſome one of our ſenſes, as a common criterion or 
meaſure of apprehenſion, by which we judge whether a thing is, or 
is not; or whether, or not, it exiſts with certain properties; or we 
apply to the thing, concerning which a judgment is to be formed, 
ſome artifical meaſure, as a balance, a rule, &c.; or we call in other 
peculiar meaſures to determine things not perceptible by the ſenſes. 
In judging of general propoſitions, we make uſe of our pre- concep- 

tions, or univerſal principles, as criteria or meaſures of judgment“. 

The firſt impreſſions from the ſenſes produce in the mind an in- 
voluntary emotion; but à wiſe man afterwards deliberately examines ins 
them, that he may know whether the image be true or falſe, and aſ- 
ſents to or rejects them, as the evidence which offers itſelf to his 
underſtanding appears ſufficient or inſufficient. This aſſent or ap- 
probation (ound)abere;) will indeed be as neceſſarily given, or with- 
held, according to the ultimate ſtate of the proofs which are adduced, 
as the ſcale of a balance will ſink or riſe, according to the weights 
which are placed upon them; but while the vulgar give immediate 
credit to the reports of the ſenſes, wiſe men ſuſpend their aſſent, 
till they have deliberately examined the nature of un, and care- 
fully eſtimated the weight of evidence. 

The mind of man is originally like a blank leaf, wholly without 
characters, but capable of receiving any. The impreſſions which are 
made upon it, by means of the ſenſes, remain in the memory, after 
the objects which occaſioned them are removed; a ſucceſſion of: 


Lese, Set: Ep Pyrrh: Hyp. L. fl. Plut. Plc: I. iy: C. 14. 
Sie. Acad. Q. 1. i, Laert, Sext. Emp. adv, Log. 
( « Gic, Ac, Q. Liv. A, Calling, l. XiX, c. 1. 
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theſe continued impreſſions, made by ſimilar objects, produces ex- 
perience; and hence ariſes permanent notions, opinions, and know- 
ledge. Even univerſal principles, mo mli;, ate originally formed, by 
experience, from ſenſible images. All men agree in their common 
notions or pre- conceptions; diſputes only ariſe concerning the _— 
plication of theſe to particular caſes *. 

Theſe three things are mutually related ; the expreſſion; the no- 
tion or image in the mind which is expreſſed, and the external ob- 
Jack Under the head of expreſſion, dialectics conſider vocal ſound, 
- as expreſſed by letters; the ſeveral parts of ſpeech ; the etymology, 

_ analogy, or anomaly of ſyntax ; the fignification of words, and other 
properties of language. T he notion or image . is the 
peu r, phantaſy, already explained *, 

Dialectics conſider things as capable of being clafled under Hecies 
and genera. The moſt comprehenſive genus is that which includes 
all hp both real and imaginary. Things are ſubdivided into four 
kinds: 1. Subſtance. 2. Qualities, which are the differences of 
fubſtances, not taken individually, but collected into -one notion in 
the mind. 3. Modes, reſpecting quantity, place, time, &c. 4. Re- 
lations, as thoſe of father and ſon, right and left. Things confidered 
with reſpect to ſpeech are ſaid to be 2zxTa, capable of being expreſſed in 
words. 'This character includes what 1s imaginary, as well as what 
is real. All notions ret in the mind, ready for expreſſion, 
come under this deſcription. - 

Predicates are thoſe things which are predicated, or declared, 
concerning another. When theſe are connected with the perſon, or 
thing, to whom the predicate 1s applied in a direct affertion, the 

ſentence is called an axiom. An axiom may be either fimple or 
compound; ſimple, which does not conſiſt of ſeveral different axioms, 
or of one axiom twice taken; compound, conſiſting of one axiom 

. diverſified, or of more than one. In compound axioms, that which 
immediately follows the conjunction if, fnce, &c. is called the ante- 

Por Phe yr = cy re Arrian, by: Dif. 22. Cic. Ac. Q. I. i. c. IT. 

» Sext, Emp. adv, Log. Laert. | 

© Laert. 1. vii. $ bo—g, Sext. Emp, ib. Simplic. in Categ. 
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eedent, the reſt the conſequent, Complex axioms are of various 
kinds, according to the nature of the conjunction which connects 
them, whence they are connective, conjunctive, disjunctive, caſual, 

comparative, &c. Axioms admit of various other characters, as poſ- 

ble, probable, neceflary, paradoxical, contrary. An argument (4% 
rann confiſts of a general truth admitted (>quuz); a particular 
caſe g e ( - part _ a | concluſion (res). . ex- 
An argument admits of more e in its 2 thin a g login. 
It may conſiſt of one complex propoſition, as, Thou liveſt, therefore 


thou breatheſt; or, the concluſion may be fuch, as neceſſarily to fol- 


low from the premiſes. though there be not a major and minor. For 


example; The firſt is equal to the ſecond, and the ſecond is equal to 
the third, therefore the firſt is equal to the third. This argument, 


though concluſive, is not ſyllogiſtical, for want of this univerſal 


propoſition, things which are equal to the — thing are equal to 


one another *. . | 
Beſides theſe, and other technical modes of arguing, the Stoics 


amuſed themſelves with quibbles, and fallacies, of the ſame kind with: 


thoſe which we have before noticed in the Megaric School; but 
of this ridiculous method of trifling one example ſhall ſuffice. 


Protagoras the Sophiſt agreed to inſtruct a young man in eloquence, . 


for a large ſum, one half of which was to be paid in hand, the other 


half, upon his firſt ſucceſsful pleading in the courts. Neglecting to 
plead for a long time after Protagoras had completely inſtructed him 
in the art of rhetoric, the Sophiſt ſued him for the remaining 
moiety of his ſtipend. Each pleaded his own cauſe. Protagoras 
urged, that which way ſoever the cauſe was determined the young 
man muſt complete the payment; for it the cauſe was determined 
againſt the defendant, the payment would be granted him by judg- 
ment; if for him, the payment would be due according to agree- 
ment. The young man, on the contrary, pleaded, that if the cauſe 
was determined in his favour, he ſhould be excuſed from the pay- 


»Laert. Alex, Aphrod. in Analyt. prior. A. Gell. l. v. c. 10. 
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ment by the deciſion of the court; if againſt him; Protagoras, by his 
own agreement, could have no demand upon him. The ſubtlety of 
theſe pleas perplexed the judges; and, without wot to Oy de- 
termination, they diſmiſſed the court. 9 tY | 
Such vagaries of human ingenuity, however tien and allen 
in themſelves, afford an inſtructive example of the folly of attempt- 


ing to excel in trifles, and of the miſchief ariſing from philoſophical 
vanity : they well illustrate the Poet s doctrine, 


— — Sapientia prima eſt 
Stultitia caruiſle *. 9 


What can we ſay concerning the whole buſineſs of dialectics, as 
it appears to have been conducted by the Stoics, but exclaim with 


Seneca; © O pueriles .ineptias! in hoc, ſupercilia ſubduximus? 
, in hoc," barbam demiſſimus? hoc eſt, quod triſtes docemus, et 


«c pallidi 3 


Let us paſs on to the Stoical doctrine concerning nature. 

According to Zeno and his followers , there exiſted from eternity 
a dark and confuſed Thaos, in which was contained the firſt prin- 
ciples of all future beings. This chaos, being at length arranged, 
and emerging into variable forms, became the world, as it now ſub- 
ſiſts The world, or nature, is that whole, which comprehends all 
things, and of which all things are parts and members. The uni- 
verſe, though one whole, contains two principles, diſtinct from 
elements, one paſſive, the other active. The paſſive principle 
is pure matter without qualities; the active principle is reaſon 
or God. This is the fundamental doctrine of the Stoics con- 
cerning nature. In order to underſtand clearly wherein it differs 


The beginning of wiſdom is, to be free from folly. 


V Childifh trifling ! Is it for this we contract our brows, and let our 3 growW? 
Are theſe the leſſons we teach with ſuch pale and diſmal looks? 


© Laert, l. v. $ 150. Stob. Eel. Phyſ. c. 14. Senec. Conſol. ad Pol. c. 20. 
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from other ſyſtems, a brief review of the antient doctrines upon 
this ſubject will be neceſſary . 
It appears from the proceting parts of chil with; that almoſt all 
antient philoſophers agreed in admitting two principles in nature, 
one active and the other paſſive, but that they differed in the manner 
in which they conceived theſe principles to ſubſiſt. Some held God 
and Matter to be two principles, which are eternally oppoſite, not 
only differing in their eſſence, but having no common principle by 
which they can be united. This was the doctrine taught by 
Anaxagoras, and, after him, by Plato, and the whole Old Academy. 
This ſyſtem, for the ſake of perſpicuity, we will call THE DvaL1sTiC 
SYSTEM. Others were convinced, that nature conſiſts of theſe two 
principles; but finding themſelves perplexed by the difficulty with 
which they ſaw the Dualiſtic Syſtem to be encumbered, that of ſup- 
poſing two independent and oppoſite principles, they ſuppoſed both 
theſe to be comprehended in one univerſe, and conceived them to be 
united by a neceſſary and eſſential bond. To effect this, two different 
hypotheſes were propoſed. Some thought God to have been eter- 
nally united to matter in one whole, which they called Chaos, 
whence it was ſent forth, and at a certain time brought into form, by 
the energy of the divine inhabiting mind. This was the SYSTEM oF 
EMANATIOx, commonly embraced by the antient barbaric philoſo- 
phers, andafterwards admitted into the early theogonies of the Greeks. 
Others attempted to explain the ſubject more philoſophically, and 
to avoid the abſurdity which they conceived to attend both the 
former ſyſtems, aſſerted, that God, the rational and efficient prin- 
ciple, is as intimately connected with the univerſe, as the hu- 
man mind with the body, and is a forming power, ſo originally and 
neceſſarily inherent in matter, that it is to be conceived as a natural 
part of the original chaos. This ſyſtem ſeems not only to have 
been e by the Ionic Faſender Thales and Anaximander, 


' 2 Cic, de Nat. Deor. 1. ii. 8 Conſol. ad ts, E 8 Lactant. Inft. l. vii. 
c. 3. Sext. ad Math. 1. ix. & 332. Suidas in v. zav. Stobæus Ecl. Phyſ. c. 13. 25. 
Plut. Plac. Ph. I. ii. c. 1. Laert. |. vii. $.143. Senec. Ep. bs, 97. Ann, L the 
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but by the Pythagoreans, the followers of Heraclitus, and others. 
Zeno, determining to innovate upon the doctrine of the Academy, 
and neither chuſing to adopt the Dualiſtic, nor the Emanative 
| Syſtem, embraced the third hypotheſis, which, though not originally 
his own, we ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of the SToicar SysTEM. 
Unwilling to admit, on the one hand, two oppoſite principles, both 
primary and independent, and both abſolute and infinite, or, on the 
4 other, to ſuppoſe matter, which is in its nature diametrically op- 
polite to that of God, the active efficient cauſe, to have been derived 
by emanation from him; yet finding himſelf wholly unable to de- 
five theſe two principles from any common ſource ; he confounded 
their eſſence, and maintained that they were fo eſſentially united, 
that their nature was one and the ſame. That this was the real 
doctrine of the Stoics will appear from the ſequel. 
The Stoical ſyſtem teaches, that both the active and 1 
| Principles in nature are corporeal, ſince whatever acts or ſuffers 
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1 muſt be ſo. The efficient cauſe, or God, is pure ether, or fire, 
J inhabiting the exterior ſurface of the heavens, where every thing 
N which is divine is placed. This ethereal ſubſtance, or divine fire, 
F comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings are 
i neceſſarily produced, and contains the forms of things, which, from 
A the higheſt regions of the univerſe, are diffuſed through every other 
. part of nature *. 

f Seneca, indeed, calls God nee Reaſon : but by this term 
| he can only mean to diſtinguiſh the divine ethereal ſubſtance from 
. groſs bodies; for, according to the Stoics, whatever has a ſubſtan- 
k tial exiſtence is corporeal; nothing is incorporeal, except that infinite 
| vacuum which ſurrounds the univerſe ; even mind and voice are 
corporeal, and, in like manner, Deity. 

7 Matter, or the paſſive principle, in the Stoical ſyſtem, is deſtitute 
L of all qualities, but ready to receive any form; inactive, and without 
3 motion, unleſs moved by ſome external cauſe. The contrary principle, 

: or the ethereal operative fire, bas active, and capable of n 
5 : 1 . vii. 955. Plut. de Stoic 3 Senec. Ep. 89. 102. Plut. Plac. 

| Phil. 14 C: 81 Orig. ee. c. 21. p. 143. 
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all things from matter, with conſummate {kill, according to the 
forms which it contains, although in its nature corporeal, conſidered 
in oppoſition to groſs and ſluggiſh matter, or to the elements, is ſaid 


to be immaterial and ſpiritual *. 
For want of carefully attending to the preceding diſtinction, ſome 


writers have been ſo far impoſed upon, by the bold innovations of 


the Stoics in the uſe of terms, as to infer from the appellations which 


they ſometimes apply to the deity, that they conceived him to be 
ſtrictly and properly incorporeal. The truth appears to be, that, as 


they ſometimes ſpoke of the ſoul of man, a portion of the divinity, 
| as an exceedingly rare and ſubtle body, T 040% gau regos Las Ne Topeageg gar 
and ſometimes as a warm or fiery ſpirit, mveoua edeguor *, fo they 
ſpoke of the deity as corporeal, confidered as diſtin& from the in- 
corporeal vacuum, or infinite ſpace, but as ſpiritual, confidered in 


oppoſition to groſs and inactive matter. They taught, indeed, that 
God is underived, incorruptible, and eternal; poſſeſſed of intelligence; 


good and perfect; the efficient cauſe of all the peculiar qualities or 
forms of things; and the conſtant preſerver and governor of the 
world: and they deſcribed the deity under many noble images, and 
in the moſt elevated language. The hymn of Cleanthes*, in parti- 
cular, is juſtly admired for the grandeur of its ſentiments, and the 


ſublimity of its diction. But if, in reading theſe deſcriptions, we 


haſtily aſſociate with them modern conceptions of deity, and neglect 
to recur to the leading principles of the ſe, we ſhall be led into 
fundamental miſapprehenſions of the true doctrine of Stoiciſm. For, 
according to this ſe&, God and Matter are alike underived and eter- 
nal, and God is the former of the univerſe in no other ſenſe, than 
as he has been the neceſſary efficient cauſe, by which motion and 
form have been impreſſed upon matter. What unworthy notions 
the Stoics entertained of God, ſufficiently appears from the ſingle 
opinion of his finite nature; an opinion which RECON followed 


: Laert. I. v. 8147. 150. Sen. Ep. 65. Stob. Ecl. 0 EC 14. Plut Plac. Phil. 
in i 
Pet. 7 Repugn. Stoic. &. iii. p. 3 LK I. vii. § 140. 
< Clem. Alex. ad Gent, p. 47. Stob. H. e Poeſ. Phil. 5. 2245 Cudworth 

Int. Syſt, c. iv. § 25. 50 — 
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from the notion, that he is only a part of a \ ſpherical, and therefore 
A "POM univerſe. | | 

On the doctrine of divine cities, which was one of the chief 
points upon which the Stoics diſputed with the Epicureans, much 
is written, and with great ſtrength and elegance, by Seneca, ac. 
tetus, and other later Stoics. But we are not to judge of the ge- 
nuine and original doctrine of this ſect, from the diſcourſes of writers, 
who had probably improved their notions, or at leaſt corrected their 

language, on this ſubject, by viſiting the Chriſtian ſchool*. The only 
way to form an accurate judgment of their opinions concerning pro- 
vidence is, to compare their popular language upon this head with 
their general ſyſtem, and explain the former conſiſtently with the 
fundamental principles of the latter. If this be fairly done, it will 
appear, that the agency of deity is, according to the Stoics, nothing 
more than the active motion of a celeſtial ether or fire, poſſeſſed of 
intelligence, which at firſt gave form to the ſhapeleſs maſs of groſs 
matter, and being always eſſentially united to the viſible world, by: 
the fame neceſſary agency, preſerves its order and harmony. The 
Stoic idea of providence is, not that of an infinitely wiſe and good 
being, wholly independent of matter, freely directing and governing 
all things, but that of a neceſſary chain of cauſes and effects, ariſing 
from the action of a power, which is itſelf a part of the machine 
which it regulates, and which, equally with that machine, is ſubject 
to the immutable law of neceſſity. Providence, in the Stoic creed, 
is only another name for abſolute neceſſity, or fate, to which God 
and Matter, or the univerſe which conſiſts of both, is immutably 
ſubje&*®. 

The rational, efficient, and active principle in nature, the Stoics 
called by various names ; Nature, Fate, Jupiter, God. * What is 
nature,” ſays Seneca *, © but God; the divine reaſon, inherent in the 
whole univerſe, and in all its parts; or you may call him, if you 
pleaſe, the author of all things.” And again, © Whatever appella- 

* Arrian. Epict. 1. i. Di! 12. | 

» Cic, de Nat. Deor. I. i. Antonin. I. vii. $9. | 

8 De Benef. 1. iv. c. 7. Quætt. Nat. 11 i. e. 45. peri I. its $ 148. 

| tions 
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tions imply celeſtial power and energy, may be juſtly applied to God; 
his names may properly be as numerous as his offices. The term 
Nature, when it is at all diſtinguiſhed in the Stoic ſyſtem from 
God, denotes, not a ſeparate agent, but that order of things which 1 is 
neceſſarily produced by his perpetual agency. 
Since the active principle of nature is comprehended within the 
world, and with matter makes one whole, it neceſſarily follows, that 
_ God penetrates, pervades, and animates matter, and the things 
which are formed from it, or, in other words, that he is the * ot 
the Univerſe, In this manner he is deſcribed by Manilius“ 


—— Vivere mundum 


Et rationis agi motu, cum ſpiritus unus 
Per cunctas habitet partes, atque irriget orbem, 
Omnia pervolitans e animale figuret'. 


The 8 is, according to Zeno and his followers, gia Puno 
Add, die r, © a ſentient and animated being.” Nor was this a 
new tenet, but, in ſome ſort, the doctrine of all antiquity. Zeno, 
however, underſtood this doctrine in a ſenſe different from that in. 
which it was conceived by many former philoſophers. Plato, and 
other advocates of the Dualiſtic ſyſtem, ſuppoſed the world to be 
endued with a ſoul, but conceived this ſoul to have been derived 
from the deity, of an inferior nature, and united by the will and 
power of God, at a certain time, to matter, which till then had 
been without this animating principle. Thoſe philoſophers, who 
| held the Syſtem of Emanation, conceived God to have been eternally 
the ſource of matter, from whom it proceeded, and on whom it is 
inſeparably dependent for motion and animation. But Pythagoras, 
Heraclitus, and after theſe Zeno, taking it for granted that there is 
no real exiſtence which is not corporeal, conceived nature to be One 


« Lid. ii. 
> One ſource of life, one animating ſou], 
Dwells in each part, and forms and guides the whole, 


© Laert. l. vii. § 139. 
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| Whole, conſiſting of a ſubtle ether and groſs matter, the former the 
active, the latter the paſſive principle, as eſſentially united as the 
foul and body of man : that is, they ſuppoſed God, with reſpect to 
nature, to be, not a co- exiſting but an informing principle. 

In fine, although the Deity of the Stoics is the efficient and in- 
telligent cauſe of all the effects which are produced in the world, 
yet his nature and attributes are much leſs perfe& than many ad- 
mirers of this ſyſtem have repreſented. Reſiding primarily in the 
ſuperior celeſtial region, and being thence diffuſed, as a ſubtle fire, 
through a finite world, his univerſal preſence falls far ſhort of the 
attribute of immenſity, as it belongs to the divine nature *. United 
to matter by the immutable chain of neceſſity, he wants that freedom 
of action, which appears to be one of the moſt eſſential characters of 
the Supreme Being. The original communication, and the per- 
petual preſervation of forms and qualities, by the neceſſary action of 
a ſubtle fire upon matter, though this principle be ſuppoſed to be 
poſſeſſed of reaſon and intelligence as well as energy, is certainly an 
idea of deity, which falls far ſhort of that pure and ſublime doctrine, 
which repreſents God as creating and governing the world by vo- 
luntary agency, and with wiſe deſign. That the Deity is, according 
to the Stoic doctrine, ſubject to the law of neceſſity no leſs than 
matter and all ſubordinate beings, Seneca, and other writers of this 
ſect, expreſsly aſſert. Both gods and men are bound,” ſays he, 
by the ſame chain of neceſſity. Divine and human affairs are 
alike borne along in an irreſiſtible current; cauſe depends upon 
cauſe ; effects ariſe in a long ſucceſſion ; nothing happens by acci- 
dent, Hot every thing comes to paſs in the eſtabliſhed order of na- 
ture 

Portions of the ethereal ſoul of the 8 being diftributed 1 

out all the parts of the univerſe, and animating all bodies, hence 
ariſe, in the ſyſtem of the Stoics, inferior Gods or Demons, with 
which all nature is peopled. All theſe divinities they conſidered as 
derived from the foul of nature, and AS limited in their duration. 


2 TO Pref, Qu. Nat. A. Gellius, 1. vi. c. Ir. 
+ Seneca de eee c. 5. Anton, l. iv. § 10. 24. 34. A. Gell. I. vi. c. 2. 


* Chryfippus 


Cu. XI. S. r. 8 TOIC PHILOSOPHY. N a 
« Chryſippus and Cleanthes,” ſays Plutarch*, “ taught, that the 
| heavens, the earth, the air, and the fea, are full of gods; but that 
none of them are immortal, except Jupiter, to whom all the reſt will 
at length return, and in whom they will loſe their ſeparate exiſtence.” 
Demons were divided by the Stoics into ſuperior and inferior ; the 
ſuperior, thoſe which inhabited the ſun and ſtars, which they con- 
fidered as gag huyma;, animated ſubſtances ; the inferior, human 
fouls ſeparated from the body, or heroes. Illuſtrious men,” ſays 
Cicero, whoſe fouls ſurvive and enjoy immortality, are juſtly 
eſteemed to be gods, ſince they are of an excellent and immortal 
nature. Beſides this, there ſeems little reaſon to doubt, that the 
Stoics acknowledged the exiſtence of other inferior divinities, por- 
tions of the ſoul of the world, and taught that they are endued with 
human paſſions, and therefore are proper objects of ſacrifice and | 
 worthip®. 
As the Stoics held, that all the inferior Sonics are portions ſe- 
parated from the ſoul of the world; ſo they conceived, that a period 
would arrive, when they would return into the firſt celeſtial fire, 
and ſuppoſed that, at the ſame time, the whole viſible world would 5 
be conſumed in one general conflagration“. 

The Stoics, as well as all other antient philoſophers, v were much 
perplexed with the great queſtion concerning the Origin of Evil. 
Some of them adopted the notion of the Platoniſts, and aſcribed it to 
the defective nature of matter, which it was not in the power of 
the Great Artificer to change; aſſerting, that imperfections appear 
in the world, not through any defect of {kill in its author, but be- 
cauſe matter will not admit of the accompliſhment of his deſigns *. 
But it was perceived by others, that this hypotheſis was inconſiſtent 
with the fundamental doctrine of Stoiciſm concerning nature. For 
ſince, according to this ſyſtem, matter itſelf receives all its qualities 
from God, it its defecbe be the cauſe of evil, theſe defects muſt be 
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ultimately 


r . | Bobaill. 
ultimately aſcribed to him. No other way of relieving this difficulty 
remained, but to have recourſe to fate, and ſay, that evil was the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of that eternal neceſſity, to which the great 
Whole, comprehending both God and Matter, is ſubject. Thus, 
when Chryſippus was aſked*, whether diſeaſes were to be aſcribed 
to Divine Providence, he replied, that it was not the intention of na- 
ture, that thoſe things ſhould happen; nor were they conformable 
4 to the will of the author of nature and parent of all good things; but 
2 : that, in framing the world, ſome inconveniences had adhered, by 
. neceſſary conſequence, to his wiſe and uſeful plan. . 
Concerning the Second Principle in the univerſe, Matter, and 
concerning the viſible world, the doctrine of the Stoics is briefly 
this: Matter is the firſt eſſence of all things, deſtitute of, but capable 
of receiving, qualities. Conſidered univerſally it is an eternal whole, 
which neither increaſes nor decreaſes. Conſidered with reſpect to 
its parts, it is capable of increaſe and diminution, of colliſion and 
ſeparation, and is perpetually changing. Bodies are continually 
tending towards diſſolution; matter always remains the ſame. Mat- 
ter is not infinite, but finite, being circumſcribed by the limits of 
the world; but its parts are infinitely diviſible *. 

The world is ſpherical in its form, and is ſurrounded by an in- 
finite vacuum. The action of the divine nature upon matter, firſt 
produced the element of moiſture, and then the other elements, fire, 
air, and earth, of which all bodies are compoſed. Air and fire have 
eſſential levity, or tend towards the exterior ſurface of the world; 
earth and water have eſſential gravity, or tend towards the center. 
All the elements are capable of reciprocal converſion ; air paſſing 
into fire, or into water; earth into air and water; but there is this 
eſſential difference among the elements, that fire and air have within 
themſelves a principle of motion, while water and carth are e 


paſſive *. 
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The ſun is a ſphere larger than the earth, conſiſting of fire of 
the pureſt kind: it is therefore an animated being, and the firſt of 
the derived divinities. The ſtars too are of the ſame kind, fiery 
bodies endued with perception and intelligence, and therefore to be 
ranked among the gods. They are nouriſhed by exhalations from 
the ſeas and river s. 


Becauſe the heavenly bodies are nadel they are capable of 


foreſeeing future events, and of declaring to mankind, by certain ſigns, 
the appointments of fate. Manilius expreſſes the doctrine of his ſect, 
when he ſays, 


— Conſcia fati 
Hier diverſos hominum variantia caſus ; 


The foundation of this notion is, that the ſtars, being pure and 
perfect portions of the divine nature, muſt be acquainted with the 
decrees of fate“. 
he celeſtial bodies move, in their abi in the fellowing lee : 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, the Moon. The 
moon, which occupies the loweſt part of the ethereal region, is, like 
the reſt, a fiery luminary poſſeſſed of intelligence; but the fire is 


mixed with air; whence the ſpots upon its ſurface. Its form is 


ſpherical, and its motion ſpiral, and of two kinds; the one, from 
Eaſt to Weſt, with the heavens; the other, from Weſt to Eaſt, 


through the ſigns of the Zodiac". 
Below the ſphere of the moon is the region of the air. 1 he earth 


is the moſt denſe part of the world, and is the main ſupport of na- 


2 Laert, l. vii. § 142. 144. Anton. |, iii. § 26. Arrian, Lbs ©. ee Cic. Ac. 
5 > C0 Deor. „ 


»The conſcious ſtars, vers'd i in the will of fate, 
nee what good, or ill, on mortals wait. 


© Sen. Nat. "i i, e. Ep. * 
4 Cic. Nat. D. 1. ii. c. 20. Laert. 1. vii. F 145. Stob. p. 59. Plut. de Plac, Phil. 


1. ii, c. 25. De Fac. Lun, t. iii. p. 353. 
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W 0 ZENO AND THE en 
ture, like the bones of an animated body. The earth, with its 


waters, forms a globe, which is the center of the wards : it always 


remains immoveable *. 
The world, including the whole of nature, God and Miter ſub- 


biſted from eternity, and will for ever ſubſiſt; but the preſent regular 
frame of nature had a beginning, and will have an end. The parts 


tend towards a diſſolution, but the whole remains immutably the 


fame. The world is liable to deſtruction from the prevalence of | 


moiſture, or of dryneſs; the former producing an univerſal inunda- 
tion, the latter an univerſal conflagration. - Theſe ſucceed each other 
in nature as regularly as winter and ſummer. When the univerſal 
inundation takes place, the whole ſurface of the earth is covered 


with water, and all animal life is deſtroyed; after which, nature is 
renewed and ſubſiſts as before, till the element of fire, becoming 


prevalent in its turn, dries up all the moiſture, converts every ſub- 


Nance into its own nature, and at laſt, by an univerſal conflagration, 


reduces the world to its priſtine ſtate. At this period, all material 


forms are loſt in one chaotic maſs : all animated nature is re- united 


to the deity, and nature again exiſts in its original form, as one 


whole, conſiſting of God and Matter. From this chaotic ſtate, how- 


ever, it again emerges, by the energy of the Efficient Principle, 
and gods and men, and all the forms of regulated nature, are re- 
newed, to be diſſolved and renewed in endleſs ſucceſſion *. 

The general inundation, which is admitted into the Stoic ſyſtem, 


however fimilar in terms to the antient tradition concerning the de- 
luge, differs from it in this material reſpect, that it happens at re- 
gular intervals by the ſame neceſſary law which produces the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the ſeaſons. The doctrine of conflagration is a natural 


conſequence of the general ſyſtem of Stoiciſm. For ſince, according 


to this ſyſtem, the whole proceſs of nature is carried on in a neceſſary 


ſeries of cauſes and effects, when that operative fire which at firſt, 


Stoob. 1. c. p. 48. Laert. I. vii. $ 140. 155. . Flut 1. e. c, 9, 10. 

> Laert, Philo de Mund. incorr. p. 940. Euſeb. Prep. l. iv. p-816. Cic. de 
N, Deor. 1. iti, c. 46, Stob. Ecl. Ph. c. 24. Sen. Qu, Nat. 1, iii. c. 27, 29. Ep. 

9. 36.71. Anton, l. v. $.13, I. x. § 7. I. xi. $1. 
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burſting from chaos, gave form to all things, and which has ſince 
pervaded and animated all nature, ſhall have conſumed its nutriment, 
that is, when the vapours which are the food of the celeſtial fires 
ſhall be exhauſted, a deficiency of moiſture muſt produce an univer- 
ſal conflagration. This grand revolution in nature is, after the doc- 
trine of the Stoics, thus elegantly deſcribed by Ovid“: 


Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur affore tempus 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regio cœli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operoſa laboret * _ 


Seneca, ſpeaking of the ſame event, ſays*, the time will come 
when the world will be conſumed, that it may be again renew- 
ed; when the powers of nature will be turned againſt herſelf; 
when ſtars will ruſh upon ſtars, and the whole material world, 
which now appears reſplendent with beauty and harmony, will be 
deſtroyed in one general conflagration. In this grand cataſtrophe of 
nature, all animated beings (excepting the univerſal intelligence) 
men, heroes, demons, and gods, ſhall periſh together. Seneca the 
tragedian, who was of. the ſame ſchool with the philoſopher, 


writes“: 


Cceli regia concidet, 
Certos atque obitus trahet, 
Atque omnes patiter deos 


Perdet mors aliqqa et chaos 


2 Metam. |. i. v. 256. 


Rememb'ring in the fates a time when fire 
Should to the battlements of heaven aſpire, 
When all his blazing worlds above ſhould burn, 
And all th' inferior globe to cinders turn. DRYDEN. 


Ad Marciam, c. ult. * Herc, Oct. v. 1112. 2 


»The mighty palace of the ſky, 

In ruin fall'n is doom'd to lie, 
And all the gods, its wreck beneatj, I 
Shall ſink in chaos and in death, | 


X x * 7 OT During 
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During the courſe of this vaſt conflagration, the Stoics conceived 
that the world would expand, and in its chaotic ſtate continue 
to fill a much larger portion of infinite ſpace than it had required, 
or would again require, in a ſtate of orderly arrangment*. After an 
interval of reſt, ſays Seneca*, in which the deity will be intent 
upon his own conceptions, the world will be entirely renewed ; every- 
animal will be reproduced ; and a race of men, free from guilt, and 
born under happier ſtars, will re-people the earth. Degeneracy and 
corruption will, however, again creep into the world; for it is only 
whilſt the human race is young, that innocence remains upon the 
earth. The grand courſe of things, from the birth to the deſtruc- - 
tion of the world, which, according to the Stoics, is to be repeated in 

_ endleſs ſucceſſion, is accompliſhed within a certain period. This 
period, or fated round of nature, 1s probably what the antients meant 
by the Great Year. 

From this brief account of the Stoic doctrine ay the final confla- 
gration, it evidently appears, that it differs in ſeveral eſſential parti- 
culars from the Chriſtian doctrine on this head. It is the work of 
fate, performed by natural and mechanical laws, and repeated eter- 
nally at certain periods, without any good reaſon, ſince with every 
revolution the ſame diſorders and vices return. Philo juſtly ridi- 
cules this dogma ; remarking *, that the Stoics make their deities act 
like children, who raiſe up piles of ſand only for the pleaſure of 
beating them down. Several of the Stoics themſelves were aware of 
the abſurdity of this ſyſtem, and rejected it ; particularly Boethius, 
Poſidonius, Diogenes the Babylonian, and Panztius. 

It is a neceſſary conſequence of this doctrine, of the conflagra- 
tion and ſubſequent reſtoration of all things, that the race of men 
will return to life. Whence it appears in what ſenſe we are to un- 
derſtand the Stoic doctrine of a reſurrection, upon which Seneca 
has written with ſo much elegance; and what meaning we are to an- 
nex to his words, when he ſays , Death, of which we are ſo much 
afraid, and which we are ſo deſirous to avoid, is only the interrup- 
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2 Plut. Repug. t. iii. p. 462. Ep. 9. Qu. Nat. c. ult. 
1 L. C. | a. Ep. 36. | 


n. N 8. . f PHILOSOPHY, „ 
tion, not the deſtruction, of our exiſtence; the day will come, which 
will reſtore us to life.“ This tenet is not to be confounded with 
the Chriſtian doctrine of the reſurrection of the body; for, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, men return to life, not by the voluntary appoint- 
ment of a wiſe and merciful God, but by the law of fate; and are 
not renewed for the enjoyment of a better and happier condition, 
but drawn back into their former ſtate of imperfection and miſery. 
Accordingly Seneca ſays, * This reſtoration many would reject, 
were it not that their renovated lite is accompanied with a total ob- 
livion of paſt events*.” 
Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the mod; one 
whole, compoſed of body and mind. The mind of man is a ſpark 
of that divine fire, which is the ſoul of the world. That Eternal 
Reaſon, by which all nature is animated, and which, by its productive 
power, communicates eſſential qualities to every thing that exiſts, 
impreſſed the forms, qualities, and powers of man upon certain por- 
tions of matter. The ſoul of man, being a portion of the deity, is 
then of the ſame nature; a ſubtle fiery ſubſtance, endued with intel- 
ligence and reaſon : but the energy of this principle is confined and 
reſtrained, in the birth of man, by its union with grofler matter“. 
Concerning the duration of the ſoul of man, the Stoics-entertained 
very different opinions. Cleanthes thought, that all fouls would re- 
main till the final conflagration. Chryſippus was of opinion, that 
this would only be the lot of the wiſe and good ©; and Seneca“ 
ſeems to have entertained the fame notion. Epictetus and Antoni- 
nus aſſerted, that as ſoon as the ſoul is releaſed from the body, it 
returns to the ſoul of the world, or is loſt in the univerſal principle 
of fire. Some were. ſo abſurd as to believe, that the human foul, 


. | | | 

> Manil, J. ii. Cic, de Leg. J. i. Sen. Ep. 90. Qu. Nat. I. ii. c. 6; 1. iii. c. 29. 
ad Helv. c. 6. Plut. de Repug. Stoic. t. iii. p. 31. Cic. in Somn. Scip. Fin. b Its 
c. 26. Arrian. I. i, Dif T4. i iti. 24. Anton. " iv. § 4. J. ii. § 4. I. ix. $8. Laert. 
J. vii. § 158. 

< Laert, 1. vii. $ 157. Plut. Plac. I. iv. c. 7. a Senec. Conf. ad Mare. 
c. ult. Ep. 63. Arr. 1, iii. Dif, 13. Ant, 1, iv. 913, 21. 
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confiſting e of a fiery ſpirit condenſed by its union with air, is capable 
of being extinguiſhed *. Whilſt others, with equal abſurdity, con- 
ceived that the human ſoul, ſhut up within the groſs body, could not, 
at death, find a free paſſage, but remained with the body till it was 
entirely deſtroyed. The only idea of the immortality of the | ſoul, 
which ſeems to have been entertained by the Stoics, was that of a 
renovation of being, in that fated circuit of things which we have 
{een to be one of their fundamental doctrines. In the univerſal re- 
ſtoration of nature, ſome imagined that each individual would return 
to its former body ; whilſt others conceived, that, after a revolu- 
tion of the Great Years; ſimilar ſouls would be placed in ſimilar 
bodies. . 
The ſoul, which, as appears Tos what has been faid concerning 
its origin, was conceived by the Stoics to have been material, they 
_ repreſented as conſiſting of eight diſtin& parts; namely, the five 
ſenſes, the productive faculty, the power of ſpeech, and the ruling 
part, 75 598409449, or reaſon *, Thoſe who held the exiſtence of the 
ſoul after death, ſuppoſed it to be removed into the celeſtial regions 
of the gods, where it 'remains, till, at the general conflagration, all 
| ſouls, both human and divine, ſhall be loſt in the deity. But many 
ſuppoſed, that before they were admitted among the divinities, 
they mult purge away their inherent vices and pe e by a 
temporary reſidence in the aerial region between the earth and the 
moon, or in the moon itſelf *, With reſpect to depraved and ignoble 
ſouls, it was a common opinion, that after death they were agitated 
in the lower region of the air, till the ſiery parts were ſeparated 
from the groſſer, and roſe by their natural levity to the orbit of the 
moon, where they were {ſtill further purified and refined: a kind 
of mechanical purgatory, which very well agreed with the mechani- 
cal principles of the Stoic philoſophy. Theſe fancies are treated 
with ridicule by Epictetus and Seneca *, who trequently ſpeak of the 
happineſs of good men after death in terms, nien 1 have 
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4 "0A Ep. 57. Aal de Morte. * 1 I. v. 51% Nut. Plae. 
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© Sen. ad Marc. c. 25. Plut. de Fac. Lun. t. iii. 383. Lact. l. vii. c. 7. 
58 Arr. ili. Diff. 13. Sen. ad Marc. c. 2 Ep. 117. | 
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ſuited a better ſyſtem. Seneca, conſoling Marcia under the loſs of 
her ſon, ſays „ „ The ſacred aſſembly of the Scipios and Catos, who 

have themſelves deſpiſed life, and obtained freedom by death, ſhall 
welcome the youth to the region of happy ſouls. Vour father him- 
ſelf (for all are there known to all) ſhall embrace his grandſon, and 
fhall direct his eyes, now furniſhed with new light, along the courſes 
of the neighbouring ſtars, with delight explaining to him the myſ- 
teries of nature, not from conjecture, but from certain knowledge. 
Like a welcome guide in an unknown city, he will W to the 
inquiring ſtranger the cauſes of the celeſtial 8 | 


Upon the 1 principles of phyſics depends the whole 
Stoic doctrine of Mox ATIs. Conceiving God to be the principal 
part of nature, by whoſe energy all bodies are formed, moved, and 
arranged, and human reaſon to be a portion of the divinity, it was their 
fundamental doctrine in ethics, that in human life, one ultimate end 
ought for its own ſake to be purſued ; and that this end is, to live 
 agreeably to nature, that is, to be conformed to the law of fate by 
which the world is governed, and to the reaſon. of that divine and 
celeſtial fire which animates all things, Since man 1s hunſelf a mi- 
crocoſm, compoſed, like the world, "of matter and a rational princi- 
ple, it becomes him to live as a part of the great whole, and to ac- 
commodate all his deſires and Purſuits to the general arrangement 
of nature. | 
Various terms were made uſe of, by diffrent philoſophers of the 
Porch, to expreſs this doctrine. Chryſippus taught, that we ought 
to live according to our experience of natural events; Cleanthes, that 
we ſhould follow the nature common to all men; Diogenes the Baby- 
lonian, that we ſhould conform to the reaſon and law of life, chuſing 
thoſe things which are naturally eligible, and rejecting thoſe things 
which nature inſtructs us to reject; Panætius, that we ſhould yield 
to the impreſſions of nature; and Poſidonius, that we ſhould con- 
template truth, follow nature, and imitate God, by making the eter- 


AS NBC © 20: [7 0 
» Laert. I. vii. & 84, &. Stob. Ecl. Eth. I. ii. c. 3. p- 172. edit. Canteri. — 


de Fin. f. f. c. TT. Sen. Ep. Af. Anton, I. vi. 515. Hor. Ep. i. 18. 
| | nal 
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nal reaſon, and immutable law of the univerſe, the rule of our 
actions. 

Thus to live according to nature, as the Stoics teach, is virtue *; 
and virtue is itſelf happineſs; for the Supreme Good is, to live ac- 
cording to a juſt conception of the real nature of things, chuſing that 
which is in itſelf eligible, and rejecting the contrary. Every man, 
having within himſelf a capacity of diſcerning and following the 
law of nature, hath his happineſs in his own power, and is a divi- 
nity to himſelf. Horace ſeems to have adopted this notion when he 
0 


Sed fatis eſt orare Jovem quæ ponit et aufert; _ 
Det vitam, det opes; æquum mi anime ipſe 1 18 * 


Wiſdom conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing good from evil“. Good is that 
which produces happineſs according to the nature of a rational being. 
As the order of the world conſiſts in an invariable conformity to 
the law of fate, ſo the happineſs of man is sv, that courſe of life 
which flows in an uninterrupted current according to the law of na- 
ture. Since thoſe things only are truly good, which are becoming 
and virtuous, and virtue, which is ſeated in the mind, is alone ſuf- 

ficient for happineſs, external things contribute nothing towards hap- 
pineſs, and therefore are not in themſelves good. The wiſe man 
will only value riches, honour, beauty, and other external enjoy- 
ments, as means and inſtruments of virtue; for, in bat condition, 


2 Stob. I. c. Anton. . vi. $15. Arr. 1, i. Dill. 1. I. iii. Diſſ. ** Epict. En- 
chir. c. 1. 2. Sen. Ep. 16, 31, 41, 74, 76. Vit. Beat. c. 15. 
85 Ef l. i. 18. ult. 


e For life and Sat to Jove I'll pray; 
Theſe Jove can give or take away: 
But for a firm and equal mind, | 
This bleſſing in myſelf I'll find. FRANCIS, 


4 Sen. Ep. 71. 118. Laert. l. vii. § 88. 102. Cic. de Fin. 1, iii. c. 10. Anton. 5 
L 4h ns . „ 2 5 
Epict. Ench. c. 13. Anton, l. x. Sext, Emp, Pyr. l. iii. c. 21. 
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he is happy in the poſſeſſion of a mind accommodated to nature“. 

Pain, which does not belong to the mind, is no evil. The wiſe man 
will be happy in the midſt of torture. All external things are in- 
different, ſince they cannot affect the happineſs of man: neverthe- 
leſs, ſome of theſe are conducive, others unfavourable, to the life 
which is according to nature, and as ſuch are proper objects of pre- 

ference or rejection, Teonypeve i roof Every virtue be- 
ing a conformity to nature, and every vice a deviation from it, all 
virtues and vices are equal*. One act of beneficence, or juſtice, is 
not more truly ſo than another; one fraud is not more a fraud than 
another; therefore there is no other difference in the eſſential nature 
of moral actions, than that ſome are vicious, and others virtuous. 
This is the GONE to which Horace refers, when he ſays“; 
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Nec vincet ratio hoc, tantundem ut peccet idemque 
Qui teneros caules alieni fregerit hort!, 
Et qui nocturnus ſacra divum legerit *. 


The Stoics advanced many extravagant aſſertions concerning their 
wiſe man'. For example, that he feels neither pain nor pleaſure ; 
that he exercifes no pity; that he is free from faults; that he is 
divine; that he can neither deceive, nor be deceived ; that he does 
all things well; that he alone is great, noble, ingenuous ; that he is 
the only friend; that he alone is free; that he is a prophet, a 

_ prieſt, and a king; and the like. Theſe paradoxical vauntings are 
_ humorouſly ridiculed by Horace * 


bh.) 


* Laert. § 92—102. Cic. de Fin. I. iii. c. 10. 34. Sext. Emp. ib. c. 20— 24. 
 Stob,, Ecl. Eth. c. 4. p. 166, &c. 

b De Fin. J. iii. c. 12. 15. 16. Senec. Ep. 74. 

e Laert. & 120. Cic. Parad. 3. Stob, Ec]. Eth. p. 174. 

- Serm. E i S. 


Nor can we judge, compared by reaſon's eye, | 
Pilf ring and facrilege of equal die. _2 


Ciceron. Paradoxa. Laert. l. vii. 8 12775 &c. Stob. J. c. 
s Serm. |. i, Sat. 1 iii. apud fin. 
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Si dives, qui ſapiens eſt, 


Et ſutor bonus, et ſolus formoſus, et eſt rex, 
Cur optas quod habes* ?. 


— 


In order to conceive the true notion of the Stoics concerning 
their wiſe man, it muſt be clearly underſtood, that they did not ſup- 
poſe ſuch a man actually to exiſt, but that they framed in their ima- 
gination an image of perfection, towards which every man ſhould 
continually aſpire. All the extravagant things which are to be met 
with in their writings on this ſubject, may be referred to their ge- 
neral principle of the entire ſufficiency of virtue to happineſs, and the 
conſequent indifference of all external circumſtances. Or they may, 
perhaps, be placed to the account of mere logomachy * ; for nothing 
was more common, with the philoſophers of the Porch, than to de- 
part from the uſual definition of terms, that they might excite ad- 
miration by poſitions, which, when fairly explained, appeared either 
perfectly obvious, or exceedingly trifling. Seneca himſelf honeſtly 
confeſſes this: You boaſt that you are capable of great attain- 
ments, far beyond what is commonly to be deſired, or even credited. 
In your vaunting, you aflert, that a wiſe man cannot be poor; and 
yet you do not deny that he is often deſtitute of attendants, clothing, 
and habitation. Remove the maſk of your ſwelling words, by re- 

ſtoring to things their proper names; and you are immediately brought 
down to a level with others. 

It is one of the boaſts of the Stoics, that their wiſe man is per- 
fectly free, and can do whatever he pleaſes without reſtraint or com- 
pulſion* : and yet, nothing is more certain, than that they underſtood 
this freedom to conſiſt merely i in the ſuperiority of virtue to all ex- 
ternal circumſtances. For, according to the fundamental doctrine of 
the Porch, the human mind is bound by the indiſſoluble chain of na- 
ture, and ſubject to the eternal law of fate; and all human actions 


Is not the wiſe a ſhoemaker profeſs'd, 
| Handſome and rich, of monarchy poſſeſs d? 
Why wiſh for what you have? FRAR cs. 


v Eig ci TD #al Nανα s Plut. Logom. Sen. Ep. 41. 51. | 
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are a neceſſary conſequence of that order, by which all beings in na- 
ture are irreſiſtibly impelled. Notwithſtanding the lofty things 
which Seneca ſometimes ſays in praiſe of human liberty, he acknow- 
ledges*, that man is ſubject to the law of neceflity. © Whatever 
happens, think that it ought to happen, and caſt no reproach upon 


nature. It is beſt to endure patiently what you cannot mend, and 


to concur with the Divine Being, by whom all things are directed, 
without murmuring. He is a bad foldier who follows his com- 
mander reluctantly; let us receive the orders of our leader with 
cheerfulneſs, and execute them with alacrity; and let us never deſert 
the path marked out for us in the courſe of nature, becauſe it is 
perplexed with difficulties. That man poſſeſſes a truly great mind, 
who delivers himſelf up entirely to God.” 
Concerning the progreſs of virtue, and the ſeveral ſpecies of virtu- 
ous actions, the doctrine of the Stoics is as follows: 8 
Nature impels every man to purſue whatever appears to him to be 


good. Self- preſervation and defence is the firſt law of animated 


nature. All animals neceſſarihy derive pleaſure from thoſe things 
which are ſuited to them ; but the firſt object of purſuit is, not plea- 
ſure, but conformity to nature. Every one, therefore, who has a 
right diſcernment of what is good, will be chiefly concerned to con- 
form to nature in all his actions and purſuits. This is the origin of 
moral obligation. Falſe conceptions of good produce violent emo- 
tions and paſhons, which are contrary to right reaſon and nature. 
Of theſe the principal are, animal deſires, joy, fear, and ſorrow. Paſ- 


ſions are the defires of the mind, which it is the office of reaſon to 


prevent, or cure. Wiſdom ſubjects the mind to the controul of rea- 
ſon, and thus produces a conformity to nature and virtue®. 

Of virtues, ſome are contemplative, others practical; ſome 
primary, others ſubordinate. The contemplative - or ſcientific 


virtues are thoſe which conſiſt in juſt conceptions and principles; 


„Ep: rer Conf Arr zt. ift: Diff. 20. Anton. I. Vii. § 31. I. vii. 5 4. l. x. 
§ 32. l. iv. § 32. l. v. § 3. 1 . 
d Laert, l. vii. & 85-90. Cic. Tuſc. Q. I. iv. bel, De Fin. 1, iv. e. 5, 6, 9s 
105 20, 23. Stob. I. c. p. 17 57 6. | eee 
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the practical, thoſe which concern the conduct of life. The primary 
virtues are, prudence, temperance, fortitude, and juſtice. Prudence 
reſpects the choice and purſuit of goods; temperance, the govern- 
ment of the appetites; fortitude, the endurance of that which is 
commonly eſteemed evil; and juſtice, the offices of ſocial life *. 
All virtues, being the ſame in their origin and end, are mutually 
related and dependant; ſo that he who poſſeſſes one poſſeſſes all. 
As there is no medium between a right and a curve line, ſo there is 
no mean between virtue and vice; virtue and vice admit of no de- 
grees, either of exceſs or defect. Virtue may be taught, and bad men 
may become good men. Virtue is to be ſought for its own ſake; 
not through the fear of puniſhment, or the hope of reward; for 
virtue, being a conformity to nature, is in itſelf happineſs“. 

Of actions which proceed from deſire, ſome are good, ſome are 
bad, and others indifferent. Good actions are either, rep Dafd a, 
actions in themſelves right, or, uabmeoſa, thoſe concerning which it 
may be aſſerted with probability, that they are convenient, and con- 
ducive to happineſs. Bad actions are thoſe which nature and rea- 
ſon teach us to avoid. Indifferent actions are ſuch as reaſon neither 
preſcribes nor prohibits ©. 

Duties may be PEVET into three. claſſes, as they eſt God, our- 
ſelves, and our neighbour *. 

The duties of religion are, to think juitly concerning God, and to 
worſhip him piouſly. He thinks juſtly of God, who believes him 
to be the ſupreme director of human affairs, and the author of all 
that is good and fitting in human life. He worſhips God piouſly, 
who reveres him above all beings ; who perceives and acknowledges 
him in all events; who is in every thing reſigned and obedient to 
his will; who patiently receives whatever befals him, from a per- 
ſuaſion, that whatever God appoints muſt be right; and in fine, who 


+ Laert. & 92. 3. Stob. p. 167. 

d Laert. $ 125—7. Stob.1.c. Plut, de Stoic. Rep. t. v. p. 10, De Fin. |. iv. 

e Tae Frog. ie: de mn , ii er de Oe tc 3--Stobrice | 

« Epic. Ench. ©. 37- Arrian, I. ii. Diſſ. 14. 1. iti, Dif, 22 Simplic. ad Enchir. 
Anton. I. i. 912. viii. 27. ix. 22. 
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cheerfully follows, wherever divine providence leads him, even 
though it be to ſuffering and death*. 

The ſum of a man's duty with reſpe& to Himſelf is, to ſubdue bis — 
paſſions, of joy and forrow, hope and fear, and even pity. He who 8 
18, in this reſpect, perfectly maſter of himſelf, is a wiſe man; and in 
proportion as we approach towards a ſtate of apathy, we advance 
towards perfection. Virtuous ſelf-command conſiſts, not in prevent- 
ing the caſual impreſſions of external objects upon the ſenſes, in 

Which the mind is rather paſſive than active; but in not giving a 
voluntary aſſent to thoſe paſſions, which external objects excite. A 
wiſe man may juſtly and reaſonably withdraw from life, whenever he 
finds it expedient; not only becauſe life and death are among tnoſe 
things which are in their nature indifferent, but alſo becauſe life may 
be leſs conſiſtent with virtue than death. Since all duty ariſes from 
a conformity to nature, it may happen, that a man may be in ſuch 
circumſtances, that to remain in life may be more contrary to na- 
ture than to depart. A wiſe man will, at the cloſe of every day, 
take a retroſpect of his words and actions, that he may confeſs his 
errors and amend, The firſt and nobleſt office of wiſdom is, to 
examine ourſelves, and regulate our "diſpoſitions and actions by the 
law of virtue. Hence will ariſe ſelf-denial, and a contempt of plea- 
ſure. A wiſe man will never ſuffer himſelf to be diverted from his 
duty by any Fa of indulgence, or any fear of Joſs, pain, or 
death *. 

The duty we owe towards Others, is to love all men, even our 
enemies. A good man will love his neighbour from his heart, 
will refrain from injuring, and take pleaſure in protecting and ſery- 
ing him. He will not think himſelf born for himſelf alone, but 
for the common good of mankind, and will ſhew himſelf kind to 
all es to his ability. He will think himſelf e re 


232 0. Att. 4 Dif: Xl, 14. 16. Anton. I. ii. F 11. 1. vi. $43. Seneca 
de Tranquil. Animi, &c. paſſim. 

gener: de A, I. 1. &. 8. ih 37. Arr. J. iii. Di, 22. 25. Cic. Ac. 98 
| Laert. & 130, &c. Cic. de Fin. 1. iii. c. 17. Stob. I. c. Anton. 1. iii. § 1. 37. vii. 
4 2252 Stoic. I. c. Sen. =p 10. 12 55. 58. 60. 68. 70. 77. 80. | 
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„ OF 2 ENO AND THE Book U. 
warded by the conſciouſneſs of well doing, and will never ceaſe to 
do good, although he has no witneſs of his good deeds, nor is ever 
likely to receive any applauſe or recompence for his beneficence. 


The wiſe man never remits the puniſhment due to a criminal 
through pity, which is a weakneſs not to be indulged: neverthe- 
leſs, in caſes where reaſon ſuggeſts ſufficient grounds for clemency, 
he will not treat a delinquent with rigour. He will relieve the ſick, 


aſſiſt the ſhipwrecked, afford protection to the exile, or ſupply the 
hungry with food, but with an undiſturbed mind, and a cheerful 
countenance; diſdaining all ſorrow ariſing from ſympathy, as well as 
from perſonal ſufferings. No one is more ready, than the wiſe man, 
to exerciſe lenity and benignity, and to attend to the welfare of 


other individuals, and to the general intereſt of mankind*. 


Concerning the whole tata: ſyſtem of the Stoics, it muſt be re- 


marked, that, although it be highly deſerving of praiſe for the purity, 
extent, and variety of its doctrines, and although it muſt be con- 
feſled, that in many ſelect paſſages of the Stoic writings it appears 


exceedingly brilliant, it is nevertheleſs founded in falſe notions of na- 
ture and of man, and is raiſed to a degree of refinement, which is 
extravagant and impracticable. The piety which it teaches, is no- 
thing more than a quiet ſubmiſſion to irrefiſtible fate. The ſelf- 
command which it enjoins, annihilates the beſt affections of the 
human heart. The indulgence which it grants to ſuicide is in- 
confiſtent, not only with the genuine principles of piety, but even 
with that conſtancy which was the heighth of Stoic perfection. 
And even its moral doctrine of benevolence is tinctured with the 
fanciful principle, which lay at the foundation of the whole Stoic 


ſyſtem, that every being is a portion of one Great Whole, from 


which it would be unnatural and e to attempt a ſepara- 
tion. 


We muſt then conclude, that the Ethics of Zeno and his fol- 
lowers, however ſplendid, and in many particulars well- founded, 


deviated, as a ſyſtem, from. the true principles of nature, and had a 


* Anton, 1, iv. $ 37. vii. 26. 44. ix. 28. xi. 8. 9. 13. Sen. de Clem. J. ii. MY 2 
Conf. Gataker. — ad. Anton. et t Lipſii Manud. et Diſſ. 
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tendency to produce artificial characters, and to encourage moral af- 
fectation and . *. | 


| * Vidend. Jonſ. 1. ii. c. x. 18. Burnet. Arch, I. i. c. 13. Heuman. Act. Ph. v. i. 


p. 741. v. ii. p. 168. Lipſii Manuductio ad Phil. Stoic. et Diſſ. de Phyſ. Stoic. 
Ludg. Bat. 1644. Scioppii Manud. ad Phil. Mor. Stoic. Gataker in Antonin. 
Heinſii Orat. de Phil. Stoic. Meurfiii Athen. 1. ii. c. 29. Bochart. Sac. Geog. p. ii. 


I. i. c. 3. Voſſ. de Sect. c. xix. Morhoff. Polyhiſtor. t. ii. 1. ii. p. i. c. 8. Crophii 
Diſſ. de Gymn. Lit. p- 49. Parker de Deo, Diſp. vi. Fabricii Dif, de Cavillationi- 
bus Stoicorum in Syllog. Diſſ. Werenfels. de Meteor, Orat. Morini Diff, de Stoicis 
hirciſcundiis. Voſſ. de Theol. Gent. 1. ii. c. 49. Otium Vindel. Mel. i. 11 
Thomas de Exuft. Mund. Stoic. De Stoicis ſubdolis Chriſt. imit. Temp. Helvet. . 
t. iii. Buddæi Diff, de Error. Stoic. Ot. Vind, Diff. ii. De Fat. Stoic. ap Amcen. 
Lit, t. viii. Wolf. de Manich. ante Manich. $ 36. Cudworth, c. iv. Y25. Zim 
merman. Muſ. Hiſt, Brem. v. i. Budd. Ann, Hiſt. Ph. p. 147. Epiſt. ad Schelhorn. 
Amen. Lit. t. viii. Burgmann. Diſſ. de Stoa a Spinoz. Exculp. Windet de Vit. 


Funct. Statu, f, 3. Thomas Diff. de Morte. Obſ. Hal. t. vii. Diſſ. de Sect. Elp. 


Hiſt, Miſe. Berol. t. v. Thomas de Loco Anim. Sap. t. i. p. 70. Roetenbecchii 
Difl. de Stoic. et Ariſt. Moral. Werenfels. de Logomach, Erudit. Op. b. mo. 5 


de Meteor Phil. Dantz. 1744. 8 vo. 
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F THE DISCIPLES AND SUCCESSORS OF. ZENO IN 
THE STOIC SCHOOL. 


ſucceſſors will ſuffice. 
During his life, Zeno had many e among whom may be 


particularly mentioned Perſæus, Ariſto the Chian, Herillus, and 


Sphærus. 


PETER having inſiſted ſo largely upon the life of Zeno, and 
the doctrines of his ſchool, a brief account of his diſciples and 
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PrRSA US“, the ſon of Demetrius, flouriſhed in the hundred and 
thirtieth Olympiad®. He was ſent by Antigonus Gonata to Zeno, 
for the purpoſe of copying his writings, and for a long time remain- 
ed with him, as his companion and friend. On his return to Anti- 
gonus, he was entruſted with the charge of the citadel of Corinth ; 
but he was probably more attentive to philoſophy, than to civil or 
military affairs; for he ſuffered this 8 hr fortreſs to be taken by 
Aratus. 

ARI STO“ of Chios, the ſon of Miltiades, was an intimate aſſociate 
of Perſæus, and with him attended upon the lectures of Zeno; but 
he diſcovered a diſpoſition to loquacity, and a propenſity to pleaſure, 
which were diſpleaſing to his maſter, whom he left, and went over 
to the ſchool of Polemon. He ſoon after attempted, but with little 
ſucceſs, to inſtitute a ſchool of his own. He was a violent opponent 
of the Academic philoſophers, and particularly of Arcefilaus. The 
chief points in which he innovated upon the Stoic philoſophy 
were, that there is a certain limit between virtue and vice, in which 
conſiſts indifference ; that all phyſical and logical ſtudies are to be 

rejected; the former, as above all human comprehenſion, the latter 
as not intereſting to human nature; that a wiſe man will not ſpecu- 
late on opinions; that the nature of the deity is unknown; and that 
it is doubtful whether he is a percipient being. This laſt opinion 
ſeems rather to have been advanced in 6 to the Stoic idea 
of deity, than to imply a general denial of the exiſtence of God. 
Ariſto probably conceived the .queſtions concerning the nature of 
the univerſe, and of God, to be above the human underſtanding, and 
maintained, that the doctrine of Zeno, who aſſerted God to be a ſubtle 
ether, or fire, diffuſed through the world, was inconſiſtent with the 
notion of an intelligent nature. Eratoſthenes, a Cyrenian, born in the 
firſt year of the hundred and twenty-fixth Olympiad®, a man highly 
ens by his logical, mathematical, and ag learn- 


= Laert. 1. vii. $ 26. Suidas. Athzn. 1. iv. p. 162. 


A. Gell. I. ii. c. 18. pau- 
fan, Corinth. c. 8, p. 1 30. 


Ach. c. 8. ß SI. lat. Vit. Arati, t. vi. p. 296. 
2 © Laert, l. vii. $ 160-2. B. C. 276. 
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ing, was his pupil. He was appointed by Ptolemy Philopater, keeper 
of the Alexandrian library“. | 

. HeRiLLvs, the Carthaginian, ſubmitted the Rt of his 
morals to Zeno, and, deſerting the ſchool of pleaſure, became his 
diſciple. His peculiar tenet was, that ſcience is the end of life; 
which he probably underſtood not, as Cicero every where interprets | 
his opinion, the mere knowledge of abſtract truth, but, as Laertius 
and Suidas explain it, that the conduct of life ought always to be 
conformable to truth. His followers are mentioned by Cicero as a 
diſtinct ſect; but, if it exiſted at all, it was of ſhort duration, and has 
left nothing worthy of remembrance *. 

SpHRRUSs of Boriſthenes was at firſt a follower of Zeno, and 
Alber wand of Cleanthes. He taught philoſophy at Sparta, and had 
among his pupils the illuſtrious Cleomenes. He afterwards removed 
to Alexandria, where he 8 hen the es of Ptolemy Philo- 
pater *. 

After the death of Zeno, his ſchool was Seins by CLEAN. 
THEs* of Aſſus, in Lydia. His firſt appearance was in the cha- 
racter of a wreſtler. In this capacity he viſited Athens, where the 
love of philoſophy was diffuſed through all ranks of people. He 
ſoon caught the general ſpirit; and though he was poſſeſſed of no 
more than four drachmas, he determined to put himſelf under the 

tuition of ſome eminent philoſopher. His firſt maſter was Crates 

the Academic. He afterwards became a diſciple of Zeno, and a 

celebrated advocate for his doctrines. 
he patient induſtry with which Cleanthes applied himſelf to la- 
bour, that he might procure himſelf the neceſſary ſupports of life 
without interrupting his philoſophical ſtudies, was highly meritori- 
ous. By night he drew water as a common labourer, in the public 
gardens, that he might have leiſure, in the day time, to attend the 
ſchools of philoſophy. The Athenian citizens obſerving that, 


* Laert. Cic. Ac. Qu, |, iv. c. $. 41, Nat. Deor. l. i. c. 14. Tuſc. Qu. l. v. 
Ee. 30. Sent, Emp. adv. Math. I. vii. Suidas in Eratoſthene. Sen. EP) 89. 

> Laert. l. vii. 165 —7. Suidas in ge. Tuſc. Qu. l. iv 

© Ib, 9 77. Athen. I. Ville Ce 13. P. 38%. © 2 1, vil, H 168. Suidas. 
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though he appeared ſtrong and healthy, he had no viſible means of 


ſubſiſtence, ſummoned him before the court of Areopagus, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the city, to give an account of his manner of 
living. Upon this he produced the gardener for whom he drew 
water, and a woman for whom he ground meal, as witneſſes to prove 
that he ſubſiſted by the honeſt labour of his hands. The judges of 
the court were ſo much ſtruck with admiration of this ſingular 
example of induſtry and perſeverance, that they ordered ten Hinæ 
to be paid him out of the public treaſury ; which, however, Zeno 
would not ſuffer him to accept*. Antigonus afterwards preſented 


him with three thouſand mine. From the manner in which this 


philoſopher ſupported himſelf, he was called gde the well- 
drawer. 
Cleanthes was 95 many years ſo poor, that he was obliged to write 
the heads of his 1 1 s lectures upon ſhells and bones, for want of 
money to buy paper“. But, notwithſtanding all his poverty, he per- 
ſevered in the ſtudy of philoſophy, and remained a pupil of Zeno 
nineteen years. His natural faculties were flow; but reſolution and 
perſeverance enabled him to overcome every difficulty ; and he at 
laſt became ſo complete a maſter of the Stoic ſyſtem, that he was 
perfectly qualified to ſucceed Zeno in his ſchool. His fellow diſciples 
often ridiculed him for his dullneſs, by calling him an aſs; but he 
took no other notice of the ſarcaſm, than 175 ſaying in his defence, 
that if he was an aſs, he was the better able to bear the burthen of 
Zeno's doctrine. Being reproved for his timidity, h be replied, It is to 
chis quality that I am indebted for my innocence.” Though he was 
not of the ſchool of Arceſilaus, when he heard him condemned for 
undermining by his doctrine the foundations of virtue, he candidly 
apologized for him, by remarking, that though he might ſeem an 
enemy to virtue in his diſcourſes, he ſhowed himſelf her friend in 
his conduct. Arceſilaus being informed of the handſome apology 
which Cleanthes had made for him, ſaid to him, © You know how 
much I diſlike flattery ; why will you flatter me?“ „ Is it then 
flattery,” replied Cleanthes, © to ſay of you, that you ſpeak one thing, 


4 


Laert. Val. Max. 1. viii. c. 7. Sen. 95 44. 
» »Laert. § 170. 
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and do another * ?” Cleanthes frequently adviſed his pupils to con- 
ceive of pleaſure, as a deity fitting on her throne, attended by the 
virtues, who are ready on every occaſion to whiſper in her ear, © Do 
nothing which will occaſion pain or grief to yourſelf or others. 
A friend, obſerving him filent in company, ſaid, One would think, 
Cleanthes, from your filence, that you took no pleaſure in converſ- 


ing with your friends: Cleanthes replied, „It is becauſe I know 


the value of this pleaſure, that I am filent ; for I wiſh my friends to 


enjoy it as well as mylſlelf*.” The reaſon which he afligned for the 


| ſuperiority of former philoſophers above the preſent was, that for- 


merly philoſophers ſtudied Things, whereas now they ſtudy only 
Words. When he was old, he ſtill retained the entire uſe of 
his faculties, and often ſaid, that he ſhould always think life worth 
preſerving, as long as he ſhould be able to write and ſtudy. He 


wrote much, but none of his writings remain, except the hymn al- 


ready mentioned. Long after his death the Roman Senate paid re- 
{pet to his memory, by ordering a ſtatue to be erected in honour 


of him at Aflus *. 
After Zeno, no philoſopher more truly exhibited the character, or 


more illuſtriouſſy diſplayed the doctrine, of the Stoic ſect, than 


CuRYsIPPUs*. He was a native of Solis, a town of Cilicia, after- 
wards called Pompeiopolis. His father, Apollonius, was of Tarſus. 
Having ſpent his paternal fortune (as ſome writers ſay, in the public 
ſervice) he devoted himſelf to philoſophy, and fixing his reſidence at 
Athens, became a diſciple of Cleanthes; from whom, however, even 
during his life, he in many particulars diſſented. The natural 
powers of his mind ſoon enabled him to diſtinguiſh himſelf above 
his brethren of the Porch. The antients agree in aſcribing to 
Chryſippus an uncommon ſhare of acuteneſs and penetration. At 
the ſame time, he was indefatigably induſtrious. It is ſaid, that he 
ſeldom ſuffered a wy to pats WHAGUE writing five hundred lines“ i 


Laert. | 
ic. de Fin. l. ii. Stob. Serm. 16. © Strabo. I. xiii. p. 610. 

e Laert. l. vii. 179, &c. Suidas. Strabo. I. xii. p. 462. Solin. c. 42. Orig. 
cont. Celſ. I. iv. p. 202. 5 : | | 

f Cic, de Nat. D. l. iii. c. 10. ü Laert. 
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In diſputation, in which he ſpent the greateſt part of his life, he 
diſcovered a degree of promptitude and confidence which approach- 
ed towards audacity. He often faid to his preceptor, ? Give me 
doctrines, and I will find arguments to ſupport them.” It was a 


ſingular proof of his haughty ſpirit, that when a certain perſon aſked 


him, What preceptor he would adviſe him to chuſe for his ſon, he 


ſaid, © Me; for if I thought any philoſopher excelled me, I would 


myſelf become his pupil.” With ſo much contempt did he look 


down upon the diſtinctions of rank, that he would never, as other 
philoſophers did, pay his court to princes or great men, by dedicating 


to them any of his writings. The vehemence and arrogance with 


which he ſupported his tenets, created him many adverſaries, par- 


ticularly in the Academic and E picurean ſets. Even his friends of 


the Stoic ſchool complained, that in the warmth of diſpute, whilſt 


he was attempting to load his adverſary with the reproach of ob- 


ſcurity and abſurdity, his own ingenuity often failed him, and he 


adopted ſuch unuſual and illogical modes of reaſoning, as gave his 
opponents great advantage againſt him*. It was alſo a common 
practice with Chryſippus, at different times, to take the oppoſite 
fides of the ſame queſtion, and thus furniſh his antagoniſts with 
weapons, which might eafily be turned, as occaſions offered, againſt 
himſelf. Carneades, who was one of his moſt able and ſkilful ad- 
verſaries, frequently availed himſelf of this cirumſtance, and refuted ; 


| Chryſippus by convicting him of inconſiſtency. Plutarch, in his 


piece, © On Stoic Contradictions, has collected many examples of 
inconſiſtent opinions, moſt of which are aſcribed to Chryſippus. 
His {kill in the arts of ſophiſtry, and particularly his frequent uſe of 
the figure ſorites, is noticed by the ſatiriſt Perſius, who, on this 
account, alluding to the ſorites, calls it the heap. of Chryſippus: 


Inventus, Chryſippe, tui finitor acervi b. 
Cic. Ac. Qu, Liv. o. 2. Plut. Repugn. Stoic. t. iii. p. 7. 


> Thou who couldſt once ſo happily aſſign 
Bounds to thy heap, now limit this of mine. BREWSTER. | 


Although 
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Although it cannot be queſtioned that this philoſopher poſſeſſed 


great ingenuity and extenſive learning, ſo that, after Zeno, he 
might juſtly be conſidered as the main pillar of the Stoic Porch, it 
muſt nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that, as far as we are able at 
preſent to form a judgment of them, his diſcourſes abounded more 
in curious ſubtleties, and nice diſtinctions, than in ſolid arguments. 
It was the prejudice of party, or the pride of Stoiciſm, rather than 
ſound judgment and juſt criticiſm, which dictated the. encomium 
that was paſſed upon him, that, if the gods themſelves were to hold 
diſputations, they would adopt the manner of Chryſippus“. 

Some writers have charged this philoſopher with indecent free- 
dom of language. But it is not improbable, that what he advanced. 
of this kind, was merely in the way of paradoxical affertion, thrown 
out in the courſe of diſputation, for the fake of diſplaying his inge- 
nuity. It has been faid too, that Chryſippus taught. doctrines en- 

tirely ſubverſive of religion. Plutarch afſerts*, concerning Chryſip- 
pus and Cleanthes, that when they had filled heaven, earth, the air, 
and the ſea, with divinities, they allowed none of them to be exempt 
from death, except Jupiter alone, intowhom they thought that all the 
other deities would at laſt be reſolved. From this <li it has been 
inferred, that it was a doctrine of the Stoics, that. the divine 
nature is mutable and. corruptible. But it appears from the Stoic 
ſyſtem of nature, as it has been already explained, that this con 
cluſion from the paſſage in queſtion is. without foundation. Ac- 
cording to. this ſyſtem, the inferior deities, which are portions of 
that divine fire by which all nature is animated, will, in the general 
conflagration of the univerſe, return to the ſource from which they: 
were originally derived, till a generalrenovation ſhall take place. That. 
Chryſippus did not recede from the idea of the Stoic ſchool. 
concerning nature, the following paſſage from Cicero fully proves: 
% Chryſippus, who is eſteemed the moſt ingenious interpreter of 
Stoic dreams, has aſſembled a numerous band of unknown gods; 
3 ſo perfectly e that the human mind, though it be. 


* Laert. J 180. v De comm. notionibus, t. iii. p. 459. | 
86 De Nat. D. J. i. C. 15. : | OY 85 | 
5 capable | 
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capable of forming conceptions of every kind, is unable to frame a 
conjecture concerning their nature. Ie ſays, that the divine energy 
is placed in reaſon, and in the ſoul or mind of the univerſe. The 
world itſelf he maintains to be God, or a univerſal effuſion of his 
ſpirit, and aſſerts, that the ſuperior-part of this ſpirit, which conſiſts 
in mind and reaſon, is the common nature of things, containing the 
whole, and every part. Sometimes he ſpeaks of God as the power 
of fate, and the neceſſary chain of events; ſometimes he calls him 
fire, or the ether which I mentioned above; and ſometimes he deifies 
the fluid parts of nature, as water and air; and again, the earth, the 
ſun, the moon, and ſtars, and the univerſe, in which theſe are com- 
prehended, and even thoſe men, who have obtained immortality.” 
There is nothing in this account which is not perfectly conſonant to 
the phyſics and theology of the Stoic ſyſtem, in the ſenſe in which 
they have been already explained. It ſeems, therefore, reaſonable to 
exculpate Chryſippus from any other kind of impiety, than that 
which may be charged upon the ſect, of which he was one of _ 
chief ſupporters. 05 

Chry ſippus wrote about ſeven hundred books, three hundred of 
which were upon logical ſubjects; but in all his works he made 
large and numerous quotations from the writings of others. Of 
theſe nothing remains, except a few extracts, which are preſerved 
in the works of Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and Aulus Gellius. He 
died in the hundred and forty- third Olympiad, eighty-three years 
of age. A ſtatue was erected to his memory by Ptolemy © 

The immediate ſucceſſor of Chryſippus, in the Stoic ſchool, 
was ZENO of TARSUs“ „or, as ſome fay, of Sidon. He does not ap- 
pear to have receded in any reſpect from the Stoic tenets, except 
that he withheld his aſſent to the doctrine of the final conflagra- 
tion. | 

D1octnss of Seleucia, called alſo the BABYLOXIAN', from the 


Vid. loc. Daviſii edit. 83 $. , B. C. 208, 

© Laert. J. vii. $ 189. 202. Val. Max. l. viii. c. 10. Cic. Fin. I. i. e. 11. 
1 Laert. l. vii. & 38. Suidas. Euſeb. Prep. 1. XV. c. 18. 
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vicinity of Babylon to his native place, next aſſumed the chair, and 
applied himſelf ſo diligently to the. ſtudy and propagation of the 
Stoic doctrine, that Cicero“ calls him a great and reſpectable Stoic. 
This was unqueſtionably the reaſon, for which he was ſent with Car- 
neades and Critolaus on the celebrated embaſſy from Athens to 
Rome, of which we have already taken notice in our account of the 
life of Carneades. Seneca relates *, that as he was one day diſcour- 
fing upon anger, a fooliſh youth, in hopes of raiſing a laugh againſt. 
the philoſopher by making him angry, ſpit in his face ; upon which. 
Diogenes meekly and prudently ſaid, I am not angry, but J am in 
doubt whether I ought not to be ſo.” He lived to the age of eighty- 
eight years. ANTIPATER of Tarſus*, the diſciple and ſucceſſor: 

of Diogenes the Babylonian, is. applauded, both by Cicero and. 
Seneca, as an able ſupporter of the StOIC ſect. His chicf opponent 
was Carneades. 

PANZTIUS, a Rhodiäg was a pos and reſpectable philoſopher. 
He enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with ſeveral eminent Romans, 
particularly Scipio and Lælius; and Cicero fays*, that his abilities 
and accompliſhments rendered him highly worthy of their friend- 
thip. He diſliked the Stoic doctrine of apathy *; was a great admirer 
of Plato, and freely borrowed opinions and ſentiments from philo- 
ſophers of every ſect. His moral doctrines were, doubtleſs, excellent, 
fince they are ſo highly extolled by Cicero, in his admirable treatiſe 
De Officiis. He paſſed a conſiderable part of his life at Rome, where 
he had many illuſtrious diſciples; but towards the lattas end of his 
days he removed to Athens, where he died. He treated aſtrological 
predictions, and divinations of every kind, with contempt, and ſeems- 
to have rejected the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul *, 
Pos1poNivs *, a native of Apama in Syria, the laſt of that ſeries 


„ Tulc, Ou.. 1; 41; © 12. Pe Ira. Lucian. Longev. t. ii. p. 829. 


* Cic. de Offic. I. iii. c. 12. Sen. Ep. 92. Plut. de Garrul. t. ii. p. 319. | 
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of Stoics which belongs to the hiſtory of the Greek philoſophy, 
taught at Rhodes with ſuch reputation, that Pompey came thither, 


on his return from Syria, to attend his lectures. When he arrived 
at his houſe, he forbade his lictor to knock, as was uſual, at the 


door. The hero, who had ſubdued the eaſtern and weſtern world, 


paid homage to philoſophy, by lowering the 7a/ces at the gate of 


Poſidonius. When he was informed, that he was at that time ſick 


of the gout, he viſited him in his confinement, and expreſſed great 
regret that he could not attend upon his ſchool. Upon this, Poſido- 


nius, forgetting his pain, gratified his gueſt, by delivering a diſcourſe 
in his preſence, the ſubject of which was to prove, that nothing is 


good which is not honourable*. He ſtudied natural as well as 
moral ſcience; and in order to be realy the celeſtial phenomena, he 
conſtructed a kind of p/anetarium *, by means of which he exhibited 
the apparent motions of the ſun, moon, and planets round the earth. 
Cicero fays*, that he himſelf attended upon this philofopher ; and 

a later writer * aſſerts, that he was brought to Rome by Marcellus, 


in the ſeven hundred and ſecond year from the building of the city*. 


Thus much concerning the Stoic ſect, the laſt branch of the 
IoNIc oaths Ty 


a Cie. Tuſe. Os, 1:4. co 25 Hun 1. vi. Ep. 30. 
ie De Nat. ß © De Nat. Deor. 1 i. e. 3. 
1 Zuidas in Poſid. B. C. 52. 


* Vidend. Cudworth. c. iv. $ 25. Bayle. Sciopp. Elem. Phil. Mor. p. bs 
Zwinger. Theatr, Vit. Hum. v. 19. § 3560. Thomaſ. de Plagio Lit. $ 388. Euſeb. 
Prep. Ev. l. vi. c. 6. Gaſſend. Vit. Epic. |. iii. c. 2. Schmid. de Chryſip. Log. 
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CHAP. XII. 


OF es ITALIC OR PYTHAGORIC THEE. 


TE CH: I 
OF THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OP PYTHAGORAS. 


der, through all its branches, the Ionic, Socratic, Cyrenaic, Me- 
garic, Eliac, Eretriac, Academic, Peripatetic, Cynic, and Stoic Sects, we 
have completed one principal part of the hiſtory of the Grecian 
philoſophy. Another main branch of this philoſophy, namely, that 
which ſprung from Pythagoras, and afterwards ſprouted out into the 


ELEATIC, HERACLITEAN, EPICUREAN, and SCEPTIC Sects, yet 


remains to be conſidered. This ſchool, having been firſt inſtituted in 
that part of Italy, which, from the Grecian Colonies which had 
been ſettled there, was called Magna Grecia, has taken the appella- 
tion of the ITALIC SCHOOL-*. 

Before we enter upon the hiſtory of the . founder of the 
Italic School, ſome notice muſt be taken of Pherecydes, one of the 


| wiſe men of Greece, who, though he himſelf inſtituted no ſect, is 
| diſtinguiſhed as the firſt preceptor of Pythagoras. 


PHERECYDES ', a native of the iſland of Scyrus, one of the Cycla- 
des near Delos, flourithed about the forty- fifth Olympiad *. It has 


« Tact bi. C 13. Ariſt. de Cælo. c. 1. d Laert, l. i. Suidas. 
B. C. 600, 
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IX tracing the progreſs of the Ioxic ſchool, from Thales its foun- 
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3 : been maintained, with great erudition, that Pherecydes derived his 
principles of philofophy and theogony from the ſacred books of the * 
Phenicians ; but little dependance is to be placed, in a queſtion of 
this kind, upon the authorities by which this opinion is ſupported ; 
and it will appear, upon enquiry, that the tenets of this philoſopher 
TT were not leſs ſimilar to thoſe of the moſt antient Grecian and Bar- 
baric philoſophers, than to the doctrine of the Phenicians. The 
opinion of Joſephus*, that Pherecydes ſtudied philoſophy in Egypt, 
ſeems more probable; for Egypt was, at that time, univerſally re- 
ſorted to as the ſeat of learning ; the ſymbolical method of teaching, 
which was made uſe of by Pherecydes, was perfectly after the 
Egyptian manner; and the general aſpect of his doctrine bears a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the dogmas of the Egyptian ſchool. 
The particulars, which remain, of the life of Pherecydes are few 
and imperfect. Marvellous circumſtances have been related of him, 
Which only deſerve to be mentioned, in order to ſhew, that what 
has been deemed ſupernatural by ignorant ſpectators, may be eaſily 
conceived to have happened from natural cauſes. A ſhip in full ſail 
was at a diſtance approaching its harbour; Pherecydes predicted, 
that it would never come into the haven, and it happened accord- 
ingly; for a ſtorm aroſe, which ſunk the veſſel. After drinking 
water from a well, he predicted an earthquake, which happened 
three days afterwards. It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that theſe. predictions 
might have been the reſult of a careful obſervation of thoſe phœno- 
mena, which commonly precede ſtorms, or earthquakes, in a climate 
where they frequently happen. This is the more probable, as it is. 
well known to have been a uſual practice with the antients, and par- 
ticularly with Pythagoras, the pupil of Pherecydes, to impoſe upon 
the ignorant multitude, by pretending to powers which they did not 
poſſeſs, and particularly, by applying their knowledge of nature to 
the purpoſes of impoſture. Pherecydes is ſaid to have been the 
firſt, among the Grecians, who wrote concerning the nature of the 
gods; but this can only mean, that he was the firſt who ventured 
to write upon theſe ſubjects in proſe. For, before his time, Or- 
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pheus, Muſæus, and others, had written theogonies i in verſe. Some 


have aſcribed to him the invention of the ſun-dial ; but the inven- 
tion was of more antient date; for this inſtrument is mentioned in 
the Jewiſh hiſtory of Hezekiah king of Judea*. Concerning the 
manner in which Pherecydes died, nothing certain is known; for, 
as to the ſtory * of his having been gradually conſumed for his im- 
piety, by the loathſome diſeaſe called Morbus pedicularis, it muſt, 
doubtleſs, be ſet down in the long liſt of idle tales by which the 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious have always endeavoured to bring philo- 
ſophy into contempt. His diſciple Pythagoras is faid to have erect- 
ed a tomb to his memory. He lived to the age of eighty-five years. 
It is difficult to give, in any degree, an accurate account of the 
doctrines of Pherecydes; both becauſe he delivered them, after the 

manner of the times, under the concealment of ſymbols ; and. be- 
_ cauſe very few memoirs of this philoſopher remain. It is moſt pro- 
bable that Pherecydes taught thoſe opinions concerning the gods, 
and the origin of the world, which the antient Grecian theogoniſts 
borrowed from Egypt. On the ground of this opinion, it may per- 


haps be poſſible to explain the fragment of his book concerning the 


origin of things, which 1s preſerved by Laerts*. The words are, 
Deb luer Ka 2 eig cls eu Xv 7 Wo XYoviy de e 6e 0 Ys ET 106 


QuTY Zevg Ya 01007. 
If by Y we underſtand what the antient philoſophers under- 


ſtood by Mot, the chaos which was admitted into all the antient 


theogonies, and by vi 137, the communication or grant of form 
to the chaotic maſs, the meaning of the paſſage will be this: Jupi- 
ter, and Duration, and Chaos, are eternal: from the time 5 
Jupiter communicated form to chaos, it was called the Earth: 

doctrine which agrees with that which was commonly 8 
among the Oriential and Egyptian philoſophers. Perfectly conſonant 


to this doctrine is the tenet which Ariſtotle * aſcribes to Pherecydes, 


To Ye1ozy pigey tive, that the firſt cauſe of all things is moſt excellent. 
Another tenet which f is, by the univerſal conſent of the antients, 


2 Kings, c. xx. v.11, ' lian. I. iv. c. 28. 
5 Laert. I, i. 8 119. 4 Metaph. I, xli. C. 4. 
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aſcribed to \ Pherecydes, i is that ofthe Immortality of the Soul, for which 
he was, perhaps, indebted to the Egyptians. Cicero fays*, that he was 
the firſt philoſopher in whoſe writings this doctrine appeared. He 
is alſo ſaid, and not improbably, to have taught the doctrine of the 


tranſmigration of the ſoul; for this was a tenet commonly received 


among the Egyptians, and afterwards taught by Pythagoras. Whe- 
ther it was, that Pherecydes inſtituted no ſect; or that his writings 


fell into diſuſe through their obſcurity; or that Pythagoras deſigned- 


ly ſuppreſſed them, that he might appear the original author of the 
doctrines which he had learned from his maſter ; or whatever elſe 


might be the cauſe ; we are left without heater information con- 


cerning his philoſophy. We therefore proceed to the hiſtory of the 
life and opinions of his celebrated pupil, the founder of the Italic 


School. 


The hiſtory of Pythagoras, beyond chat of any other antient phi- 
loſopher, abounds with difficulties and contradictions, and is in- 
veloped in fable and myſtery. Pythagoras himſelf, and his: fol- 
lowers through a long ſucceſſion, were ſo far from committing their 
doctrines to writing, for the information of poſterity, that they made 
uſe of every expedient to conceal them from their contemporaries. 


Hence the firſt records of the life and doctrines of this philoſopher, 


which were only ſuch as could be caſually gathered up from tradi- 
tion, were not leſs defective in probable and well authenticated facts, 
than they were abundant in abſurd fictions. It was not till many 
ages after the time in which Pythagoras flouriſhed, that Porphyry 
and Jamblichus undertook to digeſt theſe ſcattered materials into a 
regular narrative. And theſe writers themſelves were too cre- 
dulous, too careleſs, and too much biaſſed by prejudice, to be capa- 


ble of giving a judicious and impartial repreſentation of what was at 


that time known concerning Pythagoras. They were of the ſchool 
of Ammonius and Plotinus ; in which, as we ſhall afterwards find, 
it was the common practice to miſrepreſent and falſify every thing, 
and to obtrude upon the world marvellous tales, inſtead of real facts, 
for the ſake of ſupporting the credit of their ſect and religion in op- 
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poſition to Chriſtianity. In order to be convinced that Jamblichus 
was nothing better than an impudent trifler, the reader needs only 
peruſe the introduction to his life of Pythagoras. The labours of 
ſubſequent writers, though ſufficiently numerous, caſt little new 


5 light upon this part of the hiſtory of philoſophy. Notwithſtanding 


all that has been done, it reſembles a wood, which after many trees 

are cut down, and many thickets cleared away, ſtill remains dark, 
rugged, and pathleſs. We ſhall therefore hope tor indulgence, if, in 
this part of our work, the reader ſhould frequently find it neceſſary 
to ſuſpend, and ſometimes even to withhold, his aſſent. 


The antients are <4 no ens axcocd Concerning the birth-place 
of PYTHAGORAS*: but the more common opinion is, that he 


was a native of the fend of Samos. Of his extraction nothing fur- - 


ther is known, than that his father's name was Mneſarchus, pro- 


bably a merchant of Tyre, or ſome other maritime city, who, trading 


to Samos, was admitted to the rights of citizenſhip, and ſettled his 


family in this iſland. As to the tale of Jamblichus*, which makes 


him a deſcendant of Jupiter, and relates a prediction of his birth and 
character from the Delphian prieſt, barely to mention, is to refute it. 


The time of the birth of Pythagoras is covered with inextricable 


obſcurity. Three Engliſh critics of great eminence have employ- 
ed their profound erudition in endeavouring to ſettle this point. 
Bentley, in his diſpute with Boyle* concerning the age of Phalaris, 
inveſtigates with his uſual induſtry the time of the birth of Pytha- 
goras, and (chiefly on the teſtimony of Eratoſthenes, who relates, 
that whilſt he was young he was a victor at the Olympic games, in 
the forty-eighth Olympiad*®) determines the date to be, the fourth 
year of the forty-third Olympiad*®. Lloyd, in his diſſertation concern- 


ing the chronology of Pythagoras', endeavours. to prove, that the 
Olympic victor was not the ſame perſon with the philoſopher ; and 


inſiſts upon ſeveral particulars, which make it probable, that he was 


* Laert. I. vii. $1. Conf. Clem. Alex. Strom, J. i. p. 300. Plut, Qu. Cony. 

jj bs 20>... PR Pye 6-2 Porph-n. 1, 8 
Diſſertation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris. 8 
à B. C. $88. B. C. 608. Ed. Lond. 169. 
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365 5 OF PYTHAGORAS Book II. 
born about the third year of the forty-cighth Olympiad*. Dodwell 
diſcuſſes the ſame ſubject at large, in two diſſertations on the age of 
Phalereus and Pythagoras“, and places the birth of Pythagoras 1 in 
the fourth year of the fifty-ſecond Olympiad®. His opinion chiefly 
reſts on the authority of Porphyry and Jamblichus. Le Clerc has 
given a ſummary of their arguments“. We muſt content ourſelves 
with obſerving, that, after carefully examining what has been written 
upon this queſtion, we find the authorities ſo feeble and inconſiſtent, 
that we dare not give a deciſive judgment; for where we cannot ar- 
rive at certain proof, we think it better honeſtly to confeſs our 
ignorance, than to impoſe an unſupported opinion upon our readers. 
We are however inclined to think, that the preponderancy of argu- 
ment is in favour of Lloyd, whoſe opinion is, that Pythagoras was 
born about the third year of the forty-eighth Olympiad *, and died 
about the third year of the ſixty- eighth Olympiad . It ſeems pretty 
certain, that he was not born earlier than the fourth year of the 
forty-third e nor later than the fourth TI of the fifty- 
ſecond®. 

If we difimiſs the tales of Jamblichys concerning the carly wiſdom, 
gravity, and temperance of Pythagoras, which are ſaid to have been 
ſuch as to have filled all men with admiration, to have commanded 
reſpect and reverence from grey hairs, and even to have led many 
to aſſert that he was the Son of God', we meet with no other cre- 
dible particulars of his childhood and early education, but that he 
was firſt inſtructed in his own N by Creophilus, and afterwards 

by Pkerecydes in the iſland of Scyrus*. When he had paid the laſt 
Honours to his preceptor, for whom he appears to have entertained a 
high reſpe&, he returned to Samos, and again ſtudied under the di- 
rection of his firſt maſter. 

Much is faid by Jamblichus, and other later biographers, of Py- 
thagoras's early journey into Ionia, and his viſits to Thales and 
Anaximander; but we find no antient record of this journey, nor any 
traces of its effects on his doctrine, which differs eſſentially from that 
* RB. Co 586. London, 1704. 8. b B. C. 569. 


4 Bibliotheque Choiſie, t. x. p. 81, &. B. C. 586. B. C. 506. 
#: B. Q. 605. 8 B. C. 569. | a . Jamb. Vit. P. N. 6, | 8 Laert. 
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of the Ionic ſchool. It is probable, that his firſt journey from the 
Grecian iflands was to Egypt, the country at that time celebrated, 
above all others, for that kind of wiſdom which beſt ſuited the ge- 
nius and temper of Pythagoras. 

On his way to Egypt, Jamblichus aſſerts, that he viſited Pheni- 
cia, and converſed with the deſcendants of Mochus, and other prieſts 
of that country, and was initiated into their. peculiar myſteries. And 
it may ſeem not entirely improbable, that he might wiſh to be fur- 
ther acquainted with the Phenician philoſophy, of which he had, 
doubtleſs, heard a general report from his father, and other mer- 
chants. who traded to this coaſt. But it is certainly a fiction of the 
Alexandrian ſchool, that Pythagoras received his doctrine of numbers 
from the Phenicians ; for we have already ſeen, that their knowledge 
of numbers extended no further than to the practical ſcience of 
arithmetic. Whatever be thought of this journey to the eaſt (which, 
by the way, Le Clerc diſcredits“) we muſt diſmiſs, as wholly incre- 
dible, the ſtories of his viſiting the temple on Mount Carmel, and re- 
maining tkere ſeveral days without food, paſſing among the inha- 
bitants for a good dæmon, and obtaining from them religious ho- 
nours ; and of his proceeding into the country of Judea, and there 
going through ſeveral ceremonies of the Moſaic law. 

In Egypt, Pythagoras was introduced, by the recommendation 5 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, to Amaſis, king of Egypt, a great patron 
of learned men, particularly thoſe of Greece, that he might the 
more eaſily obtain acceſs to the colleges of the prieſts. The king 
himſelf could ſcarcely, with all his authority, prevail upon the 
prieſts to admit a ſtranger to the knowledge of their ſacred myſ- 
teries *. The college of Heliopolis, to whom. the king's inſtructions 
were ſent, referred Pythagoras to the college of Memphis, as of 
greater antiquity ; from Memphis he was diſmiſſed, under the fame 
pretence, to Thebes. The Theban prieſts, not daring to reject the 
royal wmandate, yet loth to Py with it, ms Pythagoras 


L. Ii. n. 13. L. CG: Þ. 98. © Laert. I. viii. * Porpbyr, n. 5. 
1 Herodot. J. u. e. hes Diodor. Sic. I. i. c. 2. 
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many ſevere and troubleſome preliminary ceremonies, among which 
was that of circumciſion *, hoping hereby to diſcourage him from 
proſecuting his deſign. Pythagoras, however, executed all their in- 
junctions with ſuch wonderful patience and perſeverance, that he 
obtained their entire confidence, and was inſtructed in their moſt 
recondite doctrines. He paſſed twenty-two years in Egypt*. Du- 
ring this time he made himſelf perfectly maſter of the three kinds 
of writing, which were in uſe in Egypt, the epiſtolary, the hiero- 
glyphical, and the ſymbolical; and, having obtained acceſs to the 
moſt learned men in every celebrated college of prieſts, he became 
intimately converſant with their antient records*, and gained an 
accurate acquaintance with their doctrine concerning the origin of 
things, with their aſtronomy and geometry, and, in ſhort, with Egyp- 
tian learning in its whole extent. 

Many writers, who flouriſhed after the commencement of the 
Chriſtian æra, both Pagan and Chriſtian, have related that Pythagoras, 
immediately after he left Egypt, viſited the Perſian and Chaldean 
Magi, and travelled ſo far into the Eaſt as to converſe with the In- 
dian Gymnoſophiſts. The occaſion of this journey isthus related by 
Jamblichus ©: © After ſpending twenty-two years in Egypt, he 
was conveyed by the victorious army of Cambyſes, among a nume- 
rous train of captives, to Babylon, where he made himſelf perfectly 
acquainted with the learning and philoſophy of the Eaſt; and after 
the expiration of twelve years, when he was in the ſixtieth year of 
his age, he returned to Samos.” Cicero®, Euſebius \, Lactantius *, 
and Valerius Maximus“, though they ſay nothing of the captivity, 
agree that he viſited the Perſian Magi. Some have maintained, that 
in this journey he attended upon the inſtructions of the celebrated 
Perſian ſage, Zoroaſter' ; whilſt others, who have placed the life of 


Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. i. p. 302. d Jamblich. c. 4. n. 18. 
© Valer, Max. 1, viii. c. 7. . Pyth. er iv. n. 10 . — 

* Ve Fin, Lv, £0 Prep. Ev. I. viii. c. 6. I. x. c. 4. L. iv. c. 2. 

L. viii. c. 7. Conf. Apul. Flor, I. i. p. 357. Lact. I. iv. c. 7. 


Porph. n. 10. 12. Suidas in Pyth. Cyril, contr. Jul. I. iv. p. 133. en 
Hiſt, Manich. p. 1. I. i. c. 2. § 2. 


Zoroaſter 


N. 
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Zoroaſter in an earlier period than that of Pythagoras, have aſſerted 


that he converſed with certain Jewiſh prophets, who were at that 
time in captivity at Babylon, and by this means became intimately 
_ converſant with the Jewiſh laws and cuſtonis *. After all, however, 
we mult confeſs, that we ſee much reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of the 


whole narrative of Pythagoras's journey into the Eaſt; for the 


relation is encumbered with inextricable chronological difficulties. 


It is unanimouſly agreed by chronologiſts, that Cambyſes invaded 


Egypt in the fifth year of his reign, or the third year of the ſixty- 
third Olympiad. According to Jamblichus*, Pythagoras, after ſtay- 


ing twelve years in Babylon, and vifiting ſeveral other countries, 


went into Italy in the fixty-ſecond Olympiad. Diodorus © and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus* affix nearly the ſame date to this journey; and 


others place it fourteen years earlier. Now, it is evident, that if 


Pythagoras left the Eaſt before the ſixty- ſecond Olympiad, after re- 
maining there twelve years, he could not have been carried thither 
by Cambyſes in the ſixty- third Olympiad. The whole narration 


of Pythagoras's journey into the Eaſt is alſo contradicted by the 


expreſs authority of Antiphon (quoted by Porphyry*) who fays, 
that Pythagoras, after his reſidence in Egypt, returned into Ionia, 
and opened a ſchool in his own country; and that, af the age of 


forty years, finding himſelf harraſſed by the tyranny of Polycrates, he 


withdrew into Italy; an account which evidently leaves no interval 
for the ſuppoſed eaſtern expedition. The whole proof of the reality 


of this expedition reſts either upon the evidence of certain Alexan- 


drian Platoniſts, who were defirous of exalting as much as poſſible 
the reputation of thoſe antient philoſophers, to whom they looked 
back as the firſt oracles of wiſdom, or upon that of certain Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian writers“, Who were Wine to credit every tale, which 


Clem. Alex. Str. I. i. p. 304. Huet. Dem. Pr. iv. p. 54, 83, 186, 224. 
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f Hermipp. ap. Joſeph. cont. Ap. 1. i. p. 1046. et Orig. cont. Celſ. 1, i. p. 13. 
Ariſtobul. ap. Clem. Al. Str, 1. i. p. 342. Euſeb, Prep. EV. I. ix. e. 6. 
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370 OF PYTHAGORAS Book It. 
MAY ſeem to render it probable, that the Pythagorean doctrine was 
derived from the Oriental philoſophers, and ultimately from the 
Hebrew ſcriptures. There 1s, therefore, ſome reaſon to ſuſpect 
that theſe writers admitted a ſtory ſo favourable to their reſpective 
views, without ſcrupulouſly enquiring into its authenticity. The re- 
lation concerning Pythagoras's preceptor in the Eaſt, under the ſe- 
veral names'of Zabratus, Nazaratus, and Zares or -Zoroaſter, reſts 
upon uncertain rumour. Nor 1s there any probable argument to 
prove, that he received inſtruction from any prophet of the Hebrew 
nation during his ſuppoſed refidence in Babylon. It feems, there- 
fore, on the whole, moſt reaſonable, to look upon the ſtory of this 
eaſtern journey as a mere fiction, and to conclude, that Pythagoras 
never paſſed over from Egypt to the Eaſt, but returned thence 
immediately to Samos*. The ſtory of his having viſited the Nor- 
thern Druids is fo improbable in itſelf, and ſo ill ſupported by evi- 
dence, that it may be confidently ne without euer e exa- 
mination. | 

Pythagoras, returning from Egypt to his native iſland, after an 8 
ſence of more than twenty years, was deſirous that his fellow ci- 
tizens ſhould reap the benefit of his travels and ſtudies, and, for this 
purpoſe, attempted to inſtitute a ſchool for their inſtruction in the 
elements of ſcienceb, but choſe to adopt the Egyptian method of 
teaching, and communicate his doctrines under a ſymbolical form. 
The Samians were either too indolent, or too ſtupid, to profit by his 
inſtructions. The number of his followers was ſo inconſiderable, 
that he was obliged for the preſent to relinquiſh his deſign. Loth, 
however, entirely to abandon the project, he determined, if poſſible, 
to find other means of engaging the attention of his countrymen. 
With this idea he repaired to Delos, and after preſenting an offering 
of cakes to Apollo, there received, or pretended to receive, moral 
— from the prieſteſs , „which he afterwards delivered to his 


Lloyd, Bentley, Le Clerc, F abricius, L' Enfant, &c. gave no credit to the tale of 
this eaſtern journey. | 

» Jamb. c. v. n. 20. 25. Laert. I. viii. $ 13. 

Porphyr. n. 41. Laert. 5 8. 
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_ diſciples under the character of divine precepts. With the ſame 
deſign he alſo vilited the iſland of Crete, ſo celebrated in mytho- 
logical hiſtory; where he was conducted by the Corybantes, or 
prieſts of Cybele, into the cave of Mount Ida, in which Jupiter is 
ſaid to have been buried *. Here he. converſed with Epimenides, an 
eminent pretender to prophetic powers, and was by him initiated 


into the moſt ſacred myſteries of Greece. About the ſame time he 
viſited Sparta and Elis, and was preſent during the celebration of the 
Olympic games, where he is {aid to have exhibited a golden thigh 


to Abaris, in order to convince him that he was Apollo. Amongſt 
the places which he viſited during his ſtay in Greece, was Phlius, 
the reſidence of Leon, king of the Phliafians. Here he firſt aſſumed 
the appellation of philoſopher* *. 

Thus furniſhed, not only with freſh ſtores of N but with a 


kind of authority which was ſtill more likely to procure him reſpect, 


he returned to Samos, and made a ſecond more ſucceſsful attempt 
to inſtitute among his countrymen a ſchool of philoſophy *. The 
Place which he choſe for his purpoſe was a ſemicircular building, 


in which the Samians had been accuſtomed to meet for public buſi- 


neſs. Here he chiefly employed himſelf in delivering, with an air of 
ſacred authority, popular precepts of morality, which might contri- 
bute to the general benefit of the people. Beſides this, he provided 
himſelf with a ſecret cave, into which he retired with his intimate 
friends and profeſſed diſciples, and here, not without a wonderful 


parade of myſtery, gave them daily inſtructions in the more 


abſtruſe parts of philoſophy*. Theſe arts, which unqueſtion- 
ably rank this celebrated philoſopher among impoſtors, proved ſuc- 
ceſsful, and procured him a great multitude of followers. What he 
had been unable to effect by the mere force of learning and ability, 
he ſoon accompliſhed = 2 his doctrines under the veil of 


Porph. n. 17. Laert. 5 1 > Val. Max. I. viii. c. 7. 

« Cic. Tuſc. Q. 1. v. e. 3. Conf. Laert. I. i. $12. Jamb. c. viii. n. 44. xii, © 5 
* See Introduction to this work, p. 2. 

2 Jamb. c. v. n. 26. Porph. n. 9. * Jamb. c. v. n, 22. 
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372 0 Aso  . fect 
myſterious ſymbols, and by iſſuing forth his precepts as reſponſes 


from a divine oracle *. 


Having for ſome time ſucceſsfully e his plan of inſtruc- 


tion in Genet whether the Samians began to detect his frauds, or to 
be apprehenſive of his increaſing popularity, or whether Pythagoras 


wiſhed to eſcape the tyranny of the governor, Syloſon, the brother of 


Polycrates, he ſuddenly left Samos, and paſſing over into Italy, at- 
gg to eſtabliſh his ſchool among the colonies of Magna Gre- 


{ 


cia®. The time of this expedition is uncertain; but it ſeems moſt 


probable, that it happened about the beginning of the fifty-ninth 


Olympiade. It is more certain, that when Pythagoras arrived in 


this country, in order to obtain credit with the populace, he pre- 
tended to a power of performing miracles, and practiſed many arts of 
impoſture. | 
The firſt place at which Pythagoras arrived was Crotona“, a city 
in the bay of Tarentum, whoſe inhabitants were at this time exceed- 
ingly corrupted in their manners. Upon his firſt arrival, Plutarch 
and Apuleius relate *, that obſerving a large draught of fiſh, which 
had juſt been taken, 5 bought the "whole capture of the fiſhermen, 


and ordered them to throw them again into the water, as a leſſon to 


the ſpectators to ſpare the lives of fiſhes, and to refrain from this, as 


well as every other kind of animal food. Porphyry and Jambli- 
chus relate the fame ſtory, with the addition of this marvellous cir- 


cumſtance, that Pythagoras, while the fiſhermen were drawing up 


the net, told them the exact number of fiſhes which it contained. 

By theſe and other arts, Pythagoras obtained ſuch a degree of re- 
ſpect and infiuence in Crotona, that people of all claſſes aſſembled to 
hear his diſcourſes. The effect was, that an entire change was pro- 


duced in the manners of the citizens; ſo that, from great luxury and 


nice ie de they were converted to ſtrict ſobriety and frugality 


of manners. It is allerted, that in Crotona there were not leſs. 


* Vid. Van Dale de Oraculis Gent. DiM. i * 


” Jambl. c. v. n. 18. Comp. Dodwell and Stanley. 
e Ib. n. 36. Porph. n. 25. 


Plut. Symp. I. viii. qu, 8. Apul. Apolog. p. 209. 
Juſtin. I. xx. c. 4. Jambl. c. v. n. 29. Porphyr. n. 0. 


than 
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than fix hundred perſons (ſome ſay two thouſand) who were pre- 
vailed upon to ſubmit to the ſtrict diſcipline which he required, 
and to throw their effects into a common ſtock for the benefit * 
the whole fraternity. 

Pythagoras did not confine the locate of his a to 
Crotona. He taught his doctrine in many other cities of Magna 
Gracia with ſo much energy and effect, that he eſtabliſhed a large 
and extenſive intereſt through the country, and obtained from his 
followers a degree of reſpect little ſnort of adoration*.. | 

Had Pythagoras contented himſelf with iſſuing forth aracullac : 
precepts of wiſdom, and inſtructing his ſelect diſciples in the ſpecu- | 
lative doctrines of philoſophy, it is probable he might have con- 
tinued his labours, without moleſtation, to the end of his life. But 
he diſcovered, on many occaſions, a ſtrong propenſity towards poli- 

tical innovations. Not only at Crotona, but at Metapontus, Rhe- 

gium, Agrigentum, and many other places, he obtained great in- 
fluence over the people, and employed it in ging them to the 
ſtrenuous aſſertion a their TIGHTS, SEU the encroachments of their 
tyrannical governors *. 

Theſe attempts, together with the fngularities: of his ſchool, 
excited a general ſpirit of jealouſy, and raiſed a powerful oppoſition 
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- againſt him. At the head of this oppoſition was Cylo, a man of 31 
wealth and diſtinction in Crotona, who had been refuſed admiſſion 1 


into the ſociety of the Pythagoreans, and whoſe temper was too 
haughty, and violent, to endure with patience ſuch an indignity. 
The party thus raiſed againſt the Pythagoreans hearing that they 
were aſſembled in a large body at the houſe of Milo, one of their 
chief friends, ſurrounded the houſe, and ſet it on fire. About forty 
perſons periſhed in the flames. Archippus and Lyſis, two natives of 
Tarentum, alone eſcaped: the former withdrew | to his own city ; 
the latter fled to Thebes. 

Pythagoras himſelf, if he was not preſent at the aſſembly, 
was probably in Crotona at the time when this fatal attack was 


6. EO 3 3 3 
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Jamb. n. 33. 
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made upon his ſchool; for the report of his having been then upon 
a journey to Delos, to viſit his maſter Pherecydes is inconſiſtent 
with chronology, that philoſopher having died before Pythagoras 
left Samos. He was, however, wholly incapable of reſiſting the tor- 
rent of jealouſy and enmity which ruſhed upon him. His re- 
maining friends fled to Rhegium ; and he was himſelf obliged to 
retire to Metapontum, after having in vain ſought for protection 
from the Locrians. At Metapontum, Pythagoras found himſelf {till 
ſurrounded with enemies, and was obliged to take refuge in the 
temple of the Muſes, where, not being able to procure from his 
friends the neceflary ſupply of food, he periſhed with hunger *. This 
is the moſt probable account we are able to collect of the laſt inci- 
dents in the life of Pythagoras. The time of his death is uncertain. 
According to the Chronicon of Euſebius, which we are inclined to 
follow, he died in the third year of the ſixty-eighth Olympiad, 
after having lived, according to the moſt probable ſtatement of his 
birth, to the age of eighty years. After his death his diſciples 
paid a ſuperſtitious reſpe& to his memory. They erected ſtatues 
in honour of him, converted his houſe in Crotona into a temple of 
Ceres, and appealed to him as a divinity, ſwearing by his name. 

Many tales are related of Pythagoras, which carry with them 
their own refutation. That, by ſpeaking a word, he tamed a Dau- 
nian bear which had laid waſte the country; that he prevented an 
ox from eating beans, by whiſpering in its ear; that he called down 
an eagle from the ſky; that he was, on the fame day, preſent, and 
diſcourſed in public, at Metapontum in Italy, and at Tauromenium 
in Sicily; that he predicted earthquakes, ſtorms, and other future 
events; and that a river, as he paſſed over it with his friends, cried 
out, Hail, Pythagoras ! are wonders*, which would require much 
clearer and better evidence to gain them credit, than the teſtimony 


of Apollonius, Porphyry, and Jamblichus, or even of Laertius and 
1 Jambl. c. xxxv. n. 2405 &c. e n. 545 & c. Laert. I. viii. $ 39, &c. 
„ 
Laert. 8 44, &c. Juſtin, I. XX, c. 4. Porph. n. + 20. Hierocl. in Aur, 
Carm. p. 225. 220. Jambl. 1. 26. 


4 Porph. n. 23. Jamb. c. 28. n. 134. Laert. l. viii. 81. Kc. Apollon. Hiſt, 
c. 6. Philoſt, I. iv. c. 10. Plin. J. xxiv. c. 17. l. |< = ops ena FRE 7 


Pliny. . 
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Pliny. It appears, upon the face of the hiſtory of this philoſopher, 
that he owed much of his celebrity and authority to impoſture. Why 
did he ſo ſtadiouſly court the ſociety of Egyptian prieſts, ſo famous 
in antient times for their arts of deception; why did he take ſo much 
pains to be initiated in religious myſteries ; why did he retire into a 

ſubterraneous cavern in Crete; why did he aſſume the character of 
Apollo, at the Olympic games; why did he boaſt that his ſoul 
had lived in former bodies, and that he had been firſt Æthalides the 
ſon of Mercury, then Euphorbus, then Pyrrhus of Delos, and at laſt 
Pythagoras“, but that he might the more eaſily impoſe upon the 
credulity of an ignorant and ſuperſtitious people ? His whole manner 
of life, as far as it is known, confirms this opinion. Clothed in a 
long white robe, with a flowing beard, and, as ſome relate, with a 
golden crown on his head, he preſerved among the people, and in 
the preſence of his 4 a commanding gravity and majeſty of 
aſpect. He made uſe of muſic to promote the tranquillity of his 
mind, frequently ſinging, for this purpoſe, hymns of Thales, Heſiod, 
and Homer. He had ſuch an entire command of himſelf, that 
he was never ſeen to expreſs, in his countenance, grief, or joy, or 
anger. Ile refrained from animal food, and confined himſelf to a 
frugal vegetable diet *, excluding from his ſimple bill of fare, for 
ſundry myſtical reaſons, pulſe or beans. By this artificial demeanour, 
Pythagoras paſſed himſelf upon the vulgar as a being of an order 
ſuperior to the common condition of humanity, and perſuaded them 
that he had received his doctrine from heaven. 

Pythagoras married Theano*® of Crotona, or, as ſome relate, of 
Crete *, by whom he had two ſons, Telauges and Mneſarchus, * 
after his death, took the charge of his ſchool. | 

Whether Pythagoras left behind him any writings, is a point 
much diſputed. Laertius* enumerates many pieces which appeared 
under his name; and Jamblichus* and Pliny increaſe the liſt. But 


Laert. 1. = I 4, Porphyr. |, o. Lucian in Gallo. t. ii, p. 613. 
"Laert. $19, Jamb. c. 21. n. 100. lian, I. xii. c. 32. 
Porph. àLaert. Jamb. Porph. l. c. | 3 
* Suidas in Thean. Laert. $11,  *F Porphyr. n. 4. © L. viii. § 7. 
C. 9. -n. 90. Err 
Plutarch, 
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Plutarch *, Joſephus *, Lucian“, and others, confeſs that there were 
no genuine works of Pythagoras extant ; and, from the pains which 
Pythagoras took to confine his doctrine to his own ſchool dur ing his 
life, it appears highly probable, that he never committed his phi- 
loſophical ſyſtem to writing, and that thoſe pieces to which his 
name was early affixed were written by ſome of his followers, ac- 


cording to the principles and tenets which they had learned in his 


ſchool. Among the pieces attributed to Pythagoras, no one is more 
famous than the Golden Verſes, which Hierocles has illuſtrated 
with a Commentary. It is generally agreed that they were not 


written by Pythagoras : perhaps they are to be aſcribed to Epi- 
charmus, or Empedocles *. They may be conſidered as a brief ſum- 
mary of his popular doctrines. 

Tur Mrrnop or INSTRUCTION: adopted by Pythagoras was 
two-fold, exoteric and eſoteric *, or public and private. This diſ- 


tinction he had ſeen introduced with great advantage by the Egyp- 


tian prieſts, who found it admirably adapted to ſtrengthen their au- 


thority, and increaſe their emolument. He therefore determined, as 
far as circumſtances would admit, to form his ſchool upon the 


Egyptian model, For the general benefit of the people, he held 
public aſſemblies, in which he delivered diſcourſes in praiſe of virtue, 
and againſt vice; and in theſe he gave particular inſtructions, in dif- 
ferent claſſes, to huſbands and wives, parents and children, and 
others who filled the ſeveral relations of ſociety. The auditors, who 
attended theſe public lectures did not properly belong to his ſchool], 
but continued to follow their uſual mode of living. Beſides theſe 
he had a ſelect body of diſciples, whom he called his companions 
and friends', who ſubmitted to a peculiar plan of diſcipline, and 
were admitted by a long courſe of inſtruction into all the myſteries 
of his eſoteric doctrine. 
Before any one could be admitted into this fraternity, Pythagoras 


* De Fort. Alex. t. ii. > Contr. Apian. t. i. p. 1046. 
De Lapſu, t. iii. p. 198. 
9 Stanley's Lives of Phil. Yb vill. Fabric. Bib. Gr. vol. i. p. Fs 400. 


"3 e n. 257. Suidas erages. | 
examined 
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examined his features and external appearance; enquired in what 
manner he had been accuſtomed to behave towards his parents and 
friends; remarked his manner of converſing, laughing, and keep- 
ing ſilence; and obſerved what paſſions he was moſt inclined to in- 
dulge, with what kind of company he choſe to affociate, how he 


_ paſſed his leiſure moments, and what incidents appeared to excite in 


him the ſtrongeſt emotions of joy or ſorrow. From theſe and other 
circumſtances, Pythagoras formed an accurate judgment of the quali- 
fications of the candidate; and he admitted no one into his ſociety, 


till he was fully perſuaded of the docility of his diſpoſitions, the 


gentleneſs of his manners, his power of retaining in ſilence what he 


was taught, and, in fine, his capacity of * a true philoſo- 
pher. 


Upon the firſt probationary admiſſion, the 6 and ſelf- com- 


mand of the candidate was put to the trial by a long courſe of 


ſevere abſtinence and rigorous exerciſe.. In order to ſubdue every 
inclination towards luxurious enjoyment, Pythagoras accuſtomed 


thoſe who were admitted to this initiatory diſcipline to abſtain from 


animal food, except the remains of the ſacriſices, and to drink no- 


thing but water, unleſs in the evening, when they were allowed a 
ſmall portion of wine. That he might effectually inure them to 
ſelf-denial, he ſometimes ordered a table richly covered with dainties 
to be ſpread before them, and, when they were impatiently expecting 
to gratify their appetites, commanded the whole entertainment to 
be taken away, and diſmiſſed them without any refreſhment *. He 
ſuffered them to wear no other garments, but ſuch as were ſuited to 
expreſs the utmoſt purity and ſimplicity of manners. Of ſleep he 


required them to be exceedingly frugal ; and, in ſhort, indulged them 
in nothing which could be ſuppoſed to inflame their paſſions, or 


_ cheriſh voluptuous defires. To correct an effeminate dread of la- 


bour or ſuffering, he preſcribed them exerciſes which could not be 


2 *Epuoioyvoudret, A. Gell. I. i. c. 9. 
» Jambl, 1. c, Cc. xXx. n. 4. Porphyr. n. 33. 

© Jambl, c. xxiv. n. 106. Porph. n. 34. Laert. l. viii. 5 19. 
* Jambl. n. 108. Dine, | in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 245. 
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378 OF PYTHAGORAS ' Book Il, 
performed without pain and fatigue. To teach them humility and 
| Induſtry, he expoſed them, for three years, to a continued courſe of 
contradiction, ridicule, and contempt, among their fellows*. The 
powerful paſſion of avarice he oppoſed, by requiring his diſciples to 
ſubmit to voluntary poverty. He not only taught them to be con- 
tented with a little, but even deprived them of all command over 
their own property, by caſting the poſſeſſions of each individual into 

a common ſtock, to be diſtributed by proper officers, as occaſion 

ſhould require. From the time of this ſequeſtration of their goods, 

as long as they continued members of this ſociety, they lived upon 

the footing of perfect equality, and fat down together daily at a 

common table. If any one, however, repented of the connection, he 

was at liberty to depart, and as (OY, from the general fund, 
his whole contribution *. 

That he might give his diſciples an habit of entire docility, Py- 
thagoras alſo enjoined upon them, from their firſt admiſſion, a long 
term of filence, called exzuliz. This exoteric filence is not to be 

confounded with that facred reſerve*, with which all the diſciples 

of Pythagoras were bound, upon oth, to receive the doctrines of 
their maſter, that they might, from no inducement whatever, ſuffer 

them to paſs beyond the limits of the ſect. The initiatory filence, 
probably, conſiſted in refraining from ſpeech, not only during the 
hours of inſtruction, but through the whole term of initiation. It 
continued from two to five years, according to the degree of propen- 
ſity which the pupil diſcovered towards conceit and loquacity”. The 
reſtraint which Pythagoras thus put upon the tea EE, winged 
words,” of his pupils, might poſſibly be of great uſe to them; it was 
certainly a judicious expedient with reſpect to himſelf, as it reſtrained 

Wy as curioſity, and prevented every inconvenience of contra- 


5 Jambl. c. xvi. n. 68. c. xvii. n. 72. C. xxviii. n. 149. c. XXxi. n. 20. Ke. | 
c. XxXii. n. 225. Porph. n. 8. Athen. I. iv. p. 161. 


» Jambl. c. v. n. 29. c. vi. n. 30. c. xvii. n. 72. c. xviii. n. 81. c. xxx. n. 168. 
A. Gell. 1. c. Porph. n. 20. 


* Jambl. c. xxxi. n. 188. c. xxxii. n. 226. Porph. n. 19. 


4 Jambl. c. xvi. n. 68. A. Gell. I. c. lian, = IV. c. 6. Lucian Vit, Ava. 
Laert. J. viii. 5 10. 
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diftion. Accordingly we find, that his diſciples ſilenced all doubts, 


and refuted all objections, by appealing to his authority. Aurog , 


#þſe arxit, decided every diſpute*. Nor was this preparatory diſ- 


cipline deemed ſufficiently ſevere, without adding, during the years 


of initiation, an entire prohibition of enz their maſter, or hearing 


his lectures, except from behind a curtain. And even this privilege 
was too great to be commonly allowed; for in this ſtage of tuition 


they were uſually inſtructed by ſome inferior preceptor, who barely 


recited the doctrine of Pythagoras, without aſſigning the reaſonings 
or demonſtrations upon which they were grounded, and required the 


obedient pupil to receive them as unqueſtionable truths, upon their 


maſter's worde. Thoſe who had ſufficient perſeverance to paſs 
theſe ſeveral ſteps of probation were at laſt admitted among the 


Eſoterics, and allowed to hear and ſee Pythagoras behind the cur- 
tain. But if it happened that any one, through impatience of ſuch 
rigid diſcipline, choſe to withdraw from the 851 before the ex- 
piration of his term of trial, he was diſmiſſed with a ſhare of the 


common ſtock, the double of that which he had advanced; a tomb 


was erected for him as for a dead man, and he was to be as much 
forgotten by the brethren as if he had been actually dead *. | 
It was the peculiar privilege of the members of the Eſoteric 


ſchool (who were called yvyowu ounterat, genuine diſciples) to receive a 


full explanation of the whole doctrine of Pythagoras, which to others 
was delivered in brief precepts and dogmas, under the concealment 
of ſymbols. They were alſo permitted to take minutes of their 
maſter's lectures, in writing, and. to propoſe queſtions, and offer re- 
marks, upon every ſubject of diſcourſe', Theſe diſciples were parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Pythagoreans; they 
were alſo called Mathematicians, from the ſtudies upon which they 
entered immediately after their initiation. After they had made a 
ſufficient progreſs in geometrical ſcience, they were conducted to 


2 Jambl. c. xviii. n. 81. Cic. de Nat, Deor. l. ii. Val. Max. I. viii. c. 6. 

> TJambl. c. xvii. n. 72. © Jambl, c. xviii. n. 8 1. 82. Porph. n. 37. 

3 Jambl. c. xvii. n. 37. n. 75. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. v. p. 575. 
A. Gell. I. i. c. 9. Anon. Photii, p. 56. a n. 36. 
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380  : OF.PYTHAGORAS Boox II. 
the ſtudy of nature, the inveſtigation of primary principles, and the 
knowledge of God. Thoſe who purſued theſe ſublime ſpeculations 
were called Theoriſts; and ſuch as more particularly devoted them- 
ſelves to theology were ſtyled coeEx5meo;, Religious. Others, ac- 
cording to their reſpective abilities and inclinations, were engaged 
in the ſtudy of Morals, Oeconomics and Policy ; and were afterwards 
employed in managing the affairs of the fraternity, or ſent, into the 
cities of Greece, to inſtruct them in the principles of TIS 
or afliſt them in the inſtitution of laws*. — 2 92 
The brethren of the Pythagorean college at Crotona, wh were 
mboltt: ſix hundred in number, lived together, as in one family, with - 
their wives and children, in a public building called ouaucey, the 
common auditory. The whole buſineſs of the ſociety was conducted 
with the moſt perfect regularity '. Every day was begun with a diſ- 
tinct deliberation upon the manner in which it ſhould be ſpent, and 
concluded with a careful retroſpect of the events which had oc- 
curred, and the buſineſs which had been tranſacted®. They roſe be. 
fore the ſun, that they might pay him homage * after which _ 


repeated ſelect verſes from Homer, and other poets, and made uſe 
of muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental, to enliven their ſpirits and 
fit them for the duties of the day*. They then employed ſeveral 
hours in the ſtudy of ſcience. Theſe were ſucceeded by an interval 
of leiſure, which was commonly ſpent in a ſolitary walk for the pur- 
poſe of contemplation. The next portion of the day was allotted to 
converſation. The hour immediately before dinner was filled up 
with various kinds of athletic | exerciſes. T heir dinner conſiſted 
chiefly of bread, honey, and water; for after they were perfectly ini- 
tiated, they wholly denied themſelves the uſe of wine. The re- 


mainder of the day was. devoted to civil ang domeſtic affairs, con- 
verſation, bathin g, and religious ceremonies '. 


2 Jambl. c. XVil. n. 72. ©: XiX. n. 90. &. xxiv. n. 108. c. xxx. n. 172. 
„ Jambl. c. vi. n. 30. Porph. A 20. Clem. Alex. Strom. l. i. 
© and, ee 1 19x; * Ib. n. 256. Porph. n. 40. 


Ib. c. xxv. n. 20. Senec. de Ira, l. iii. c. 9. A]. Var. Hiſt, I. xiv. c. 23. 

#f Jambl. c. xxi. n. 96. c. xxiv. 106. c. xxviii. n. 153. Xxxi. 209. Anon. Photii. 
I. c. Flut. de Eſu Carn, t. ii. p. 371. Sen. Ep. 108. Porph. de Abſtin. I. i. c. 24. 
ry. 34. Jambl. n. 98. Laert. I. viii. 5 35. Athen. I. iv. c. 17. 
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The Exoteric diſciples of Pythagoras were taught, after the 
Egyptian manner, by images and ſymbols, which muſt have been 
exceedingly obſcure to thoſe who were not initiated into the myſ- 
teries of the ſchool. And they, who were admitted to this privilege, 
were trained, from their firſt admiſſion, to obſerve invariable ſilence 
with reſpect to the recondite doctrines of their maſter. That the 
wiſdom of Pythagoras might not paſs into the ears of the vulgar, 
they committed it chiefly to memory, and where they found it ne- 


ceſſary to make uſe of writing, they were careful not to ſuffer their 
minutes to paſs beyond the limits of the ſchool “. 


After the diſſolution of their aſſembly by Cylo's od, Lyſis anc 
Archippus thought it neceſſary, in order to preſerve the Pythagorean 
doctrine from total oblivion, to reduce it to a ſyſtematic ſummary ; 
at the ſame time, however, ſtrongly enjoining their children to pre- 
ſerve theſe memoirs ſecret, and to tranſmit them in confidence to 
their poſterity. From this time books began to multiply among the 
followers of Pythagoras, till at length, in the time of Plato, Philo- 
laus expoſed the Pythagorean records to ſale, and Archytas of Ta- 
rentum' gave Plato a copy of his commentaries upon the ME 
and precepts: of. his maſter. 


It is ſufficiently evident, from this account of the manner in 


which Pythagoras taught his followers, that the ſources of informa- 


tion concerning his doctrine muſt be very uncertain. Inſtructions, 
deſignedly concealed under the veil of ſymbols, and chiefly tranſ- 
mitted by oral tradition, muſt always have been liable to miſrepre- 
' ſentation. Of the imperfect records of the Pythagorean philoſophy 
left by Lyſis, Archytas, and others, nothing has eſcaped the wreck 
of time, except perhaps ſundry fragments collected by the diligence 
of Stobæus, concerning the authenticity of which there are ſome 
grounds for ſuſpicion *; and which, if admitted as genuine, will only 
exhibit an IN view of the moral and political doctrine of Py- 


a Jambl. c. xxil. n. 101, Kc. c. xxxv. 252. ES n. 57. 05 
» Plat, Ep. 12. 


0 Conf. Herm. Conring. in 8 c. XV, p. 104. Fabric. Bib. Gr. vol. i. p. 513. 
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thagoras under the diſguiſe of ſymbolical and enigmatical language. 
The ſtrict injunction of ſecrecy, which was given by oath to the ini- 
tiated Pythagoreans, has effectually prevented any original records of 
their doctrine concerning nature and God from paſſing down to poſ- 
terity. We are entirely to rely for information on this head, and indeed 
concerning the whole doctrine of Pythagoras, upon Plato and his 
followers. Plato himſelf, whilſt he enriched his ſyſtem with ſtores 
from the magazine of Pythagoras, accommodated the Pythagorean 
doctrines, as he alſo did thoſe of his maſter Socrates, to his own 
ſyſtem, and thus gave an imperfect, and, we may ſuppoſe, in many 

_ particulars, a falſe repreſentation of the doctrines of the Samian philo- 
ſopher. It was further corrupted by the followers of Plato, even in 
the Old Academy, and afterwards in the Alexandrian ſchool. The 
latter, eſpecially, made no ſcruple of obtruding their own dogmas 
upon the world, under the ſanction of Pythagoras, or any other 
antient ſage, and were chiefly employed in attempting to reconcile, 
or rather confound, the doctrines of the antient philoſophers with 
later ſyſtems. What confidence can be placed in ſuch authorities? 

What fatisfaCtory information can we expect from ſuch ſources? 

eſpecially when it is added, that the doctrine of Pythagoras itſelf, - 
probably in its original ſtate, certainly in every form in which it 
has been tranſmitted to us, was obſcured, not only by ſymbolical, 

but by mathematical language, which is rather adapted to perplex 
than to illuſtrate metaphyſical conceptions. In this fault Pytha- 
goras was afterwards imitated by Plato, Ariſtotle, and others“. 

If the unconnected and doubtful records which remain can enable 
us to form any judgment upon this ſubject, the following may 
perhaps be conſidered as a faint een of the Pythagorean 
pPhiloſophy. 

The endof philoſophy is to free the mind from 3 incumbrances, 
which hinder its progreſs towards perfection, and to raiſe it to the 
contemplation of immutable truth, and the knowledge of divine 


and ee objects. This effect muſt be produced by eaſy ſteps, 


1 | Burnet, Archzal. I. i. c. 11. Arift, Metaph. l. xiii. c. 4. 


EE 
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leſt the mind, hitherto converſant only with ſenſible things, ſhould. 
revolt at the change. The firſt ſtep towards wiſdom is the ſtudy 


of mathematics, a ſcience which contemplates objects that lie in 


the middle way between corporeal and incorporeal beings, and 
as it were on the confines of both, and which moſt advantageouſly 
inures the mind to contemplation. The whole courſe of mathemati- 


cal ſcience may be divided into four parts; two reſpecting num- 
bers, and two reſpecting magnitude. Number may be conſidered: 


either abſtractedly in itſelf, or as applied to ſome object. The for- 


mer ſcience is arithmetic; of the latter kind is muſic. Magnitude 
may be conſidered as at reſt, or as in motion; the ſcience which 
treats of the former is Grometsy, that which treats of the 10 


is Aſtronomy *. 


Arithmetic is the nobleſt ſcience; numbers the firſt object af ; 
ſtudy, and a perfect acquaintance with numbers, the higheſt good. 


Numbers are either ſcientific or intelligible. 


Scientific number is the production of the powers involved 
in unity, or the progreſſion of multitude from the monad or 


unity, and its return to the ſame*. Unity and one are to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from each other; the former being an abſtract concep- 
tion, the latter belonging to things capable of being numbered. 
Number is not infinite, but is the ſource of that infinite divifibility 


into equal parts, which is the property of all bodies“. 


Intelligible numbers are thoſe which ſubſiſted in the divine 
mind before all things, from which every thing hath received its 


form, and which always remain immutably the ſame. It is the 
model, or archetype, after which the world, in all its Parts, is 


framed”. Numbers are the Cauſe of Eſſence to Beings: 75; agus; 


ring eib THC Nied 
2 Porph. n. 46. Proclus in Euclid. 1. i. p. 13 


» Laert. |. viii. K 8. 12. Pſeudo Orig. 5 ii. p. 30. Theodoret. 3 1 xi: 


p. 152. ZElian, I. iv. o. 17. Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. c. 2. 
Jambl. ad Nicom. p. 5. Stob. ib. 
Anon. Photii, I. e. Nicomach. apud Phot. Themiſt. in . I. wi. $2 5. P. 67 
© Jambl. ad Nic. p. 11. Porph. 
' Ariſt. Metaph. . i. c. 6. Plut. Plac. Phil, I. i. e. wy Athenag Apol. p. 49. 


Hen. in Aur. Cum. p. 224. 
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The Monad, or unity, is that quantity, which, being deprived 
of all number, remains fixed; whence called Monad, from 7s we. 
It is the fountain of all number. The Duad is imperfe& and 
paſſive, and the cauſe of increaſe and diviſion. T he Triad, com- 
poſed of the Monad and Duad, partakes of the nature of both. 
The Tetrad, Tetractys, or quaternion number, is the moſt perfect 
The Decad, which is the ſum of the four former, comprehends 
all arithmetical and muſical proportions*. 0 
According to ſome writers, the Monad denotes the active prin- 
ciple in nature, or God; the Duad, the paſſive principle, or matter; 
the Triad, the world formed by the union of the two former; 
and the Tetractys, the perfection of nature. Some have underſtood 
by this myſterious number, the four elements; others, the four 
faculties of the human mind; others, the four cardinal virtues; and 


others have been ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe that Pythagoras made uſe 
of this number to expreſs the name of God, in reference to the 
word MT, by which that name is expreſſed in the Hebrew language. 
But every attempt to unfold this . has hitherto been un- 
ſucceſsful. 

The moſt probable explanation of the Pag doctrine of 
numbers is, that they were uſed as ſymbolical or emblematical 
repreſentations of the firſt principles and forms of nature, and 

particularly of thoſe eternal and immutable eſſences, to which 
Plato afterwards gave the appellation of Ideas. Not being able, 
or not chuſing, to explain in ſimple language the abſtract notions 
of principles and forms, Pythagoras ſeems to have made uſe of 
numbers, as geometricians make uſe of diagrams, to aſſiſt the 
conceptions of ſcholars. More particularly, conceiving ſome 
analogy between numbers and the Intelligent Forms which ſubſiſt 
in the divine mind, he made the former a ſymbol of the latter. 
As numbers proceed from unity, or the Monad, as a ſimple root, 
whence they branch out into various combinations, and aſſume 


& Jambl. ad Nic. p 1 3. Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. c. 2. Jambl. Vit. Pyth, c. xxviii. A. 
Gell. I. i. c. 10. Otis: Philoſ. p. 33. Hieroc. ad Aur, Carm. v. 47. p. 227. Iren. 
I. i. c. 1. Fabric. Bib, Gr. vol. i. p. 157. Athenag. Leg. p. 6. 
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new properties in their progreſs, ſo he conceived the different forms 
of nature to recede, at different diſtances, from their common ſource, 
the pure and fimple eſſence of deity, and at every degree of diſtance 
to aſſume certain properties in ſome meaſure analogous to thoſe 
of number; and hence he concluded, that the origin of things, 
their emanation from the firſt being, and their ſubſequent pro- 
greſſion through various orders, if not capable of a perfectly clear 
explanation, might however be illuſtrated by ſymbols and reſem- 
blances borrowed from numbers“. 

Next to numbers, muſic had the chief place in the preparttory 
exerciſes of the Pythagorean ſchool, by means of which the mind 
was to be raiſed above the dominion of the paſſions, and inured 
to contemplation. | Pythagoras confidered muſic, not only as an 
art to be judged of by the ear, but as a ſcience to be reduced to 
mathematical principles and proportions*. The muſical chords 
are ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by Pythagoras in the following 
manner: as he was one day reflecting upon this ſubject, happening 
to paſs by a ſmith's forge, where ſeveral men were ſucceſſively 
ſtriking with their hammers a piece of heated iron upon an an- 
vil, he remarked, that all the ſounds produced by their ſtrokes 
were harmonious except one. The ſounds, which he obſerved 
to be chords, were the octave, the fifth, and the third; but 
that ſound which he perceived to lie between the third and 
the fifth he found to be diſcordant. Going into the work-ſhop, 
he obſerved, that the diverſity of ras. aroſe, not from the 
form of the hammers, nor from the force with which they were 
ſtruck, nor from the poſition of the iron, but merely from the 
difference of weight in the hammers, Taking therefore the exact 


* Conf. Meurſil Thad Arithm. 8 apud Phot. Alexand. in Metaph. 
c. 5. Macrob. Somn. Scip. I. i. c. 6. Anon. Vit. Pyth. apud Phot. Cudworth. Syſt. 
Int. c. iv. $20. Weigelius in Tetract. Pyth. p. 350. Huet. Dem. Pr. iv. c. ii. 
§ 8. Selden de Diis Syriis, I. ii. c. 1. Burnet. Arch. l. i. c. 11. Hen, More de 
Cabb, Phil. c. ii p. aa, ͤ hit; Phil: Li. c. 2,  Gallend. . 6.6: 

b Jambl. c. xxv. n. 110. Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 257. Theon. Smyrn, Math. 
.. Ptolom. Harm, c. 2, Porphyr. in Harm. Ptol. Nicom, Manual. Harm, 
14, Co bo | | 
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386 OF PYTHAGORAS Boon If. 
weight of the ſeveral hammers, he went home, and ſuſpended 
four ſtrings of the ſame ſubſtance, length, and thickneſs, and twiſted 
in the fame degree, and hung a weight at the lower end of each, 
reſpectively equal to the weight of the hammers ; upon ſtriking the 
ſtrings, he found, that the muſical chords of the ftrings correſpond- 

ed with thote of the hammers. Hence it is ſaid, that he proceeded 
to form a muſical ſcale, and to conſtruct ſtringed inſtruments. His 
ſcale was, after his death, engraved in brats; — preſerved | in | the 
temple of Juno at Samos * *. 

Pythagoras conceived that the celeſtial ſpheres in which the 
planets move, ſtriking upon the æther through which they paſs, 
muſt produce a ſound; and that this ſound muſt vary according 
to the diverſity of their magnitude, velocity, and relative diſtance. 
Taking it for granted, that every thing reſpecting the heavenly 
bodies is adjuſted with perfect regularity, he further imagined, 
that all the circumſtances neceſſary to render the ſounds produced 
by their motion harmonious, were fixed in ſuch exact proportions, 
that the moſt perfect harmony is produced by their revolutions. 
This fanciful doctrine reſpecting the muſic of the ſpheres gave riſe 
to the names which Pythagoras applied to muſical tones. The laſt 
note in the muſical octave he called Hypare, becauſe he ſuppoſed the 
ſphere of Saturn, the higheſt planet, to give the deepeſt tone; 
and the higheſt note he called Neate, from the ſphere of the moon, 


= Tambl. c. xxvi. n. 115. Nicom. c. vi. n. 10. Boeth, de Muſic, c. 10. . 
- crob. in Somn. Scip. I. ii. c. 6. Cenſorin. de Die Nat. c. 10, 

* Dr. Burney diſcredits the whole of this ſtory, and humorouſly ſays: « & Though 
both hammers and anvil have been ſwallowed by antients and moderns, and have paſſed 
through them from one to another with an oſtrich-like digeſtion, upon examination and 
experiment it appears, that hammers of different ſize and weight will no more produce 
different tones upon the ſame anvil, than bows or clappers of different ſize will, from 
the ſame ſtring or bell.” He adds, however, that though modern incredulity and ex- 
periment have robbed Pythagoras of the glory of diſcovering muſical ratios by accident, 
he has been allowed the ſuperior merit of arriving at them by meditation and deſign. 
At leaſt the invention of the Harmonical Canon, or Monochord (an inſtrument of a 
fingle firing furniſhed with moveable bridges, and contrived for the meaſuring and ad- 
juſting the ratios of muſical intervals by accurate diviſions) has been aſcribed to him 
both boy antient and modern writers. See Burney's er of Muſic, vol. i. p. 441. 


which 
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which being the loweſt, or neareſt the earth, he imagined, produced 
the ſhrilleſt ſound. In like manner of the reſt. It was faid of 
Pythagoras by his followers, who heſitated at no aſſertion, how- 
ever improbable, which might ſeem to exalt their maſter's fame, 
that he was the only mortal ſo far favoured by the gods as 
to be permitted to hear the - celeſtial muſic of the ſpheres*. 


Pythagoras applied muſic to the cure of diſeaſes both bodily and 


mental*. It was, as we have ſeen, the cuſtom of his ſchool, to 
compoſe their minds for reſt in the evening, and to prepare 
' themſelves for action in the morning, by ſuitable airs, which they 
performed upon the lute, or other ſtringed inſtruments. The 
muſic was, however, always accompanied with verſe, ſo that it may 
be doubted, whether the effect was to be aſcribed more to the 
muſician or to the poet. It is ſaid of Clinius*, a Pythagorean, 
that whenever he perceived himſelf inclined to anger, ſpleen, or 


other reſtleſs paſſions, he took up his lute, and that it never failed 


to reſtore the tranquillity of his mind. Of Pythagoras himſelf it 
is related, that he checked a young man, who, in the midſt of his 
revels, was meditating ſome a& of Bacchanalian madneſs, by order- 
ing the muſician, who had inflamed his paſſions by Phrygian airs, 
to change the muſic on a ſudden into the flow and ſolemn Doric 
mood. If the ſtories which are related by the antients concerning 


the wonderful effects of their muſic are to be credited, we muſt 


acknowledge we are ſtrangers to the method by which theſe effects 
were produced. | 


Beſides arithmetic and muſic, Pythagoras cultivated geometry, 
which he had learned in Egypt; but he greatly improved it by 


inveſtigating many new theorems, and by digeſting its principles, 
in an order more perfectly ſyſtematical than had before been done. 
Several Grecians, about the time of Pythagoras, applied themſelves 
to mathematical learning, particularly Thales in Ionia. But 


en ſeems to have done more than any other Phtoſopher 


. Jambl. Vit. Pyth, c. xiv. n. 65. volt de Mathem. c. xx. p. 81. Gebhard de 
Harm. Czl. Pythag. Macrob. 1. ii. c. 6. 


' Porph: d 30. Jjambl; ©. 2xv. n- 68: © Aliang Liv c. 23. 
Beth. de Mu. 1. iv. c. 14. 
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of this period. towards reducing geometry to a regular ſcience*. 
His definition of a point is, a monad or unity with poſition. He 
taught that a geometrical point correſponds to unity in arithmetic, a 
line to two, a ſuperficies to three, a ſolid to four. Of the geometri- 
cal theorems aſcribed to Pythagoras, the following are the principal; 
that the interior angles of every triangle are together equal to. 
two right angles; that the only polygons which will fill up the 
whole ſpace Went a given point, are the equilateral triangle, the 
ſquare, and the hexagon; the firſt to be taken ſix times, the ſecond 
four times, and the third three times; and that, in rectangular 
triangles, the ſquare of the ſide which ſubtends the right angle 
is equal to the two ſquares of the ſides which contain the right 
angle. Upon the invention of this latter propoſition (Euclid, 1. i. 
Prop. 47.) Plutarch fays, that Pythagoras offered an ox, others, 
an hecatomb, to the gods. But this ſtory is thought by Cicero in- 
conſiſtent with the inſtitutions of Pythagoras, which, as he fuppoſes, 
did not admit of animal facrifices. Pythagoras inferred the ſtature 
of Hercules from the length of the Olympic courſe*, which meaſur- 
ed ſix hundred of his feet. Obſerving how much ſhorter a courſe 
fix hundred times the length of the foot of an ordinary- ſized 
man was than the Olympic courſe, he inferred, by the law of 
proportion, the length of Hercules's foot; whence the uſual pro- 
portion of the Wash of the foot to the heighth of a man enabled 
him to determine the problem. Pythagoray alſo applied geometri- 
cal ideas as ſymbolical expreſſions of bodies, and of natural prin- 
ciples; but nothing erte or intelligible, is s preſerved. on this 
head. 

On aſtronomy, the doctrine of Pythagoras, or, however, of the 
antient Pythagoreans, Was as follows: 

The term Heaven either denotes the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, or 
the whole ſpace between the fixed ſtars and the moon, or the whole 
world, including both the celeftial ſpheres and the earth“. There 
are ten celeſtial ſpheres, nine of which are viſible to us; N 


Proclus in Euclid, I. ii. iti. Laert. d De Nat, Deor. 1, ili. 
* A, Gel: Lis Cl. * Anon, Photii. EE 


that 


\ 
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that of the fixed ſtars, thoſe of the ſeven- planets, and that of the 


earth; the tenth is the Antichthon, or an inviſible ſphere oppoſite 
to the earth, which is neceſſary to complete the harmony of nature, 


as the Decad is the completion of numerical harmony. And this 


Antichthon may be the cauſe of the greater number of the eclipſes 


of the ſun than of the moon*. Fire holds the middle place in the 
univerſe*; or, in the midſt of the four elements is placed the hery 
globe of unity; the earth is not without motion, nor ſituated in 

the center of the ſpheres, but is one of thoſe planets which make 


their revolution about the ſphere of fire. The revolution of Saturn 


is completed in thirty years, that of Jupiter in twenty, that of Mars 
in two, that of the Sun, and of Mercury and Venus, in one year. 
The diſtance of the ſeveral celeſtial ſpheres from the earth corre- 
ſpond to the proportion of notes in the muſical ſcale. The moon and 


other planetary globes are habitable. The earth is a globe, which 
admits of Antipodes . 

From ſeveral of theſe particulars folds the aſtronomical doc- 
trine of Pythagoras, it has been inferred, that he was poſſeſſed of the 
true idea of the ſolar ſyſtem, which was revived by Copernicus, and 


has ſince been fully eſtabliſhed by Newton. 


The pupils of tne Pythagorean ſchool were conducted from this 
preparatory ſtudy to the knowledge of natural, theological, and 


moral ſcience. 
Concerning Wiſdom in general, Pythagoras taught, that it is the 


ſcience which is converſant with thoſe objects, which are in their 
nature immutable, eternal, and incorruptible, and therefore alone 


can properly be ſaid to exiſt. The man who applies himſelf to this 


kind of ſtudy is a philoſopher. The end of philoſophy is, that the 


human mind may, by ſuch contemplation, be aſſimilated to the di- 


Plut. de an. Procr. t. iii. p. 98. Clem. Alex, Strom. 1. v. p. 614. Simplic. ad 


„ I. it. ©. 1%. 
%%% Ph. 11. co 28, Plut.in Num. x. tk p. 123. Flac: Pho L1H C12 


Laert. I. viii. § 85, Plut. Plat. Qu. et in Num. Clem. Alex. p. 556. Ariſt. t. i. 


p. 363. 
„3j B- 21, Fl. Lis. C21, 21s Cenſorin. de Die Nat. c. 13. Laert. 


J. viii, $ 14. 26. Plin. I. ii. c. 8. 
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390 OF PYTHAGORAS Boos Ul. 
vine, and at length be qualified to join the aſſembly of the gods. In 
the purſuit of wiſdom, the utmoſt care muſt be taken to raiſe the 
mind above the dominion of the paſſions, and the influence of 


ſenſible objects, and to diſengage it from all corporeal impreſ- 


ſions, that it may be inured to converſe with itſelf, and to con- 
template things ſpiritual and divine *. For this purpoſe 1 aſſiſtance 


of God, and of good demons, muſt be invoked by prayer *. Philo- 


ſophy, as it is converſant with ſpeculative truth, or with the 
rules of human conduct, is either theoretical or practical. Prac- 
tical philoſophy i is only to be ſtudied ſo far as may be neceſſary for 
the purpoſes of life; theoretical philoſophy is the perfection of 


wiſdom. Contemplative wiſdom cannot be completely attained, 


without a total abſtraction from the ordinary affairs of life, and a 
perfe& tranquillity and freedom of mind. Hence the neceſſity of 
inſtituting a ſociety, ſeparated from the world, for the purpoſe of 
contemplation and ſtudy*®. 

Active or moral philoſophy, which preſcribes rules and precepts 
for the conduct of life, according to Ariſtotle *, was firſt taught by 


Pythagoras, and after his death by Socrates. Among the moral 


maxims and precepts aſcribed to Pythagoras are the following : 
Virtue is divided into two branches, private and public. Private 
virtue reſpects education, filence, abſtinence from animal food, forti- 
tude, ſobriety, and prudence. The powers of the mind are, reaſon 
and paſſion ; and when the latter is preſerved in ſubjection to the 
former, virtue is prevalent. Young perſons ſhould be inured to 
ſubjection, that they may always find it eaſy to ſubmit to the au- 
thority of reaſon. Let them be conducted into the beſt courſe of 
life, and habit will ſoon render it the moſt pleaſant. Silence is bet- 
ter than idle words. A wiſe man will prepare himſelf for every 


thing which is not in his own power. Do what you judge to be 


a Jambl. „%% ĩ ͤ ©: ANIn, The 159, 160. c. xxxii. n. 228. Porph. n. 46, 53. 
Jambl. Intr. in Nicom. Stob. Serm. 1. p. 7. Hierocl. in fin. Aur. Carm. 

>Þ Aur. Carm. y. Of, 02, roc. Jamblic. Protrept, c. 3.9. 14. Sext. Emp. adv, 
Math. l. vi. § 50. 


eee Alex, Strom. J. ii. p. 417. Stob. Etch. c, 3. p- 164. Jambl. 
VV 101. 4 Magna Mor. E 
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right, whatever the vulgar may think of you; if you deſpiſe their 
praiſe, deſpiſe alſo their cenſure. It is inconſiſtent with fortitude 


to relinquiſh the ſtation appointed by the Supreme Lord, before we 
obtain his permiſſion. Sobriety is the ſtrength of the ſoul, for it 
preſerves its reaſon unclouded by paſſion. No man ought to be 


eſteemed free, who has not the perfect command of himſelf. 
Drunkenneſs is a temporary phrenſy. That which is good and 


becoming, is rather to be purſued, than that which is pleaſant. The 


defire of ſuperfluity is fooliſh, becauſe it knows no limits. All ani- 


mal pleaſures ſhould rather be poſtponed, than enjoyed before their 


time; and ſhould only be enjoyed according to nature, and with 
ſobriety. Much forethought and diſcretion is neceſſary in the pro- 
duction and education of children. Wiſdom and virtue are our beſt 


detence ; every other guard is weak and unſtable. It requires much. 


wiſdom to give right names to things*. 


Concerning public virtue, the doctrine of Pythagoras, as it is 
tranſmitted to the preſent time, reſpects converſation, friendſhip, re- 
ligious worſhip, reverence to the dead, and legiſlation. Upon thele. 


heads he is ſaid to have taught thus: 
Converſation ſhould be adapics to the chargers and condition of 


the perſons with whom we converſe : that diſcourſe and behaviour 


which might be proper among young perſons, may be exceedingly 


improper between the young and aged. Propriety and ſeaſonable- 
neſs are the firſt things to be regarded in converſation. In all ſo- 
ciety a due regard muſt be had to ſubordination. Reſpect is due to 
a worthy ſtranger, ſometimes in preference even to countrymen or 


relations. It is better that thoſe who converſe with you ſhould reſpect 


you, than that they ſhould fear you; for reſpe& produces admira- 
tion, but fear produces hatred. It is an evident proof of a good 


education, to. be able to endure the want of it in others. Between. 
friends, the utmoſt care ſhould be taken to avoid contention, which 


can only be done by ſhufining as OED as poſſible all occaſions of 


= Stobzi Serm. 5, 17, 18, 37, 39, 66, 99. Jambl. Vit. Pyth. c. xxxi. n. 224. 
XXXi1, Protrept. c. 66 Diod. Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 247. Cic. de Senect. c. 20. 


Ie 


8 7 | ſtrife, 


e 
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ſtrife, ſuppreſſing reſentment, and exerciſing mutual forbearance. 
Reproof and correction are uſeful and becoming from the elder to 
the younger ; eſpecially when they are accompanied, on the part of 


the reprover, with evident tokens of affeCtion*. 


Mutual confidence is never for a moment to be interrupted be- 


tween friends, whether in jeſt or earneſt; for nothing can heal the 
wounds which are made by deceit. A friend muſt never be for- 
ſaken in adverſity, nor for any infirmity in human nature, excepting 


only invincible obſtinacy and depravity. Before we abandon a 


friend, we ſhould endeayour, by actions as well as words, to reclaim 
him. True friendſhip is a kind of union which is immortal“. 


The delign and object of all moral precepts, 1s to lead men to the 


imitation of God. Since the Deity directs all things, every good 
thing is to be ſought for from him alone; and nothing is to be done 
which is contrary to his pleaſure. Whilſt we are performing divine 
rites, piety ſhould dwell in the mind. The gods are to be wor- 
ſhipped. not under ſuch images as repreſent the forms of men, but 
by ſuch ſymbols as are ſuitable to their nature, by ſimple luſtrations 
and offerings, and with purity of heart. Gods and heroes are to be 
worſhipped with different degrees of homage, according to their na- 
ture. Oaths are in no caſe to be violated®. | 


The bodies of the dead are not to be burned. Next to gods and 


dæmons, the higheſt reverence is due to parents and legiſlators ; and 


the laws and cuſtoms of our country are to be religiouſly obſerved *. 
— Thus much concerning the Active or Moral philoſophy of Pytha- 
goras. - 
THEORETICAL Philoſophy, DET treats of Nature and i its Origin, 
was the higheſt object of ſtudy of the Pythagorean ſchool, and in- 


cluded all thoſe profound myſteries, which thoſe, who have been 


2 Jambl, c. vi. n. 32. c. xxx. n. 180, 182. Stob. 
b Jambl, c. xvi. n. 69. c. xxvii. n. 162, e. xxx. . 181. C.xxXxiii. n. 229—232. 


Cic. de Off. J. iii. Val. Max. l. iv. c. 7. -Lactaut; I. v. c. 18. 


© fainb, i. 85. C. ZXvill. n. 10. FFI Cx. n 174. Diod, Exc. Cic. de Leg. 
r.: rr: Peert- A vm. 


4 Jambl. c. xxviii, n. 154 ©, XXX, th. 17% Tarps. Nh 38. Plin. E.. 
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ambitious to report What Pythagoras ſaid behind the curtain, have 
endeavoured to unfold. Upon this ſubject, nothing can be advanced 

with certainty, eſpecially reſpecting theology, the doctrine of which, 
Pythagoras, after the manner of the Egyptian prieſts, was peculiarly 
careful to hide under the veil of ſymbols, probably through fear of 
diſturbing the popular ſuperſtitions*. The antients have not, how- 
ever, left us without ſome grounds of conjecture. . 
With reſpect to God, Pythagoras appears to have taught, that 1 
is the Univerſal Mind; diffuſed through all things; the ſource of all 
animal life; the proper and intrinſic cauſe of all motion; in ſubſtance 

ſimilar to light; in nature like truth; the firſt nile of the uni- 
verſe; incapable of pain; inviſible; incorruptible, and only to be 
comprehended by the mind *. Fae, 

The phraſe made uſe of by Theophilus Antiochenus, who, in re- 
preſenting the hagen doctrine concerning the Deity, calls him 
b THAN Tw TXT *, © the ſelf-moving principle of all things,” 
has been underſtood to imply the doctrine of the fortuitous forma-_ 
tion of the world, afterwards taught by Epicurus ; but the phraſe, 
when applied to God, may as properly denote, that he is the origi- 
nal intrinfic cauſe of all motion; and this is the only ſenſe which 
can be affixed to the words, conſiſtently with the general voice of 
_ antiquity concerning the theology of Pythagoras. als 

An obſcure paſſage in Ariſtotle *, where he relates, that, among 
the Pythagoreans, ſome aſſert Soul to be of the nature of Zouara, 
the motes which float in the air, and others maintain it to be, that 
by which they are moved,” has alſo been adduced to prove, that Py- 
thagoras ought to be ranked among the Atomic philoſophers. But 
theſe Zuruara, though themſelves material, are by the Pythago- 
reans ſuppoſed, prior to the exiſtence of bodies, to have been por- 
tions of that eternal fire or ether, which is active and intelligent, and 
from that cauſe to have a principle of motion within themſelves. 

The account, which we have given of the Pythagoric doctrine 


Clem. Alex. Strom. I. iv. p. 47. Joſeph. contra Apion. I. ii. p. 1077. 
v Lactant. I. i. 0. 5. Theoph. Autierhen. ad Autolye.. l. WY Forphyr. n. 41, 


© Plut. Num. t. iv. p. 117. 
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concerning the Divine Nature, is confirmed by Cicero, who aſſerts · 
that Pythagoras conceived God to be a ſoul pervading all nature, of 


which every human ſoul is a portion: a doctrine perfectly conſonant 


to the opinions received in the countries which Pythagoras viſited, 
and where he learned theology. Clemens Alexandrinus, ſpeaking of 
the tenets of the F ſays, that they held God to be 
%, T5 ow Ebi, the animating principle of the univerſal 
ſphere. And Juſtin Martyr (in a paſſage which deſerves the more 
attention, becauſe, being in the Doric dialect, it is probably a quo- 
tation from ſome antient Pythagorean) expreſsly ranks Pythagoras 
among the Theiſtical philoſophers. ©. If any one*,” ſays he, 
«wiſhes to be informed more accurately concerning the doctrine of 
Pythagoras with reſpect to One God, let him hear his opinion, for 
he ſays: God is one; he is not, as ſome conjecture, exterior to the 
world, but, in himſelf entire, pervades the univerſal ſphere, ſuperin- 
tends all productions, is the ſupport of all nature, eternal, the ſource 
of all power, the firſt ſimple principle of all things, the origin of celeſtial 
light, the father of all, the mind and animating principle of the uni- 
verſe, the firſt mover of all the ſpheres.“ From comparing this 
paſſage with others before cited, it may be concluded, with much 
appearance of probability, that Pythagoras conceived the deity to be 

the informing ſoul of the world, animating it in a manner ſimilar to 
that in which the human ſoul animates the body: the doctrine which 
Zeno afterwards adopted as the foundation of the Stoic ſyſtem. It 
may alſo be conjectured, from the phraſe, Pen &y Scud, « heavenly 
light,” that' Pythagoras, after the oriental philoſophers, conceived of 
the deity as a ſubtle fire, eternal, active, and intelligent. Though he 
does not ſeem to have had the idea of a pure ſpirit, he nevertheleſs 
appears to have' conceived of him as incorporeal, in the ſenſe -in 
which that term was commonly underſtood by the antients ; that is, 
as free from all the properties of groſs matter, and as pofſeſſinga power 
of communicating motion, and of forming and directing the univerſe, 
with which he is intimately connected as its animating Principle. 


9 Nat. Deor. I, i. c. 12. de "RES ite Co 27; * L. c. 
»Orat. ad Gentes, p. 18. ed Paris. 


5 | | ” Pythagoras, 


— 


. . AND. HIS PHILOSOPHY. F 


Pythagoras, probably, did not admit two primary principles, but 
_ conſidered nature, in its original ſtate, as one whole, animated by an 
intelligent, but material principle, which at length ſeparated itſelf 


. * 


which the ſubtle active fire and the paſſive matter remained diſtina 


a Principles. | 
This explanation of the ge ehe of Pythagoras may ſerve to caſt 


ſome light upon the myſterious ſymbols, under which his theory of 


nature was concealed. Upon this ſuppoſition, the Monad, or Unity, 
will denote the primary chaotic ſtate of nature exiſting as one whole, 
which comprehended an active principle, and a paſſive maſs capable 


of undergoing alterations, and receiving forms. When God is con- 


ſidered as acting upon matter, the forming and animating power in 
nature becomes the Monad, the paſſive maſs is the Duad, and the 
whole univerſe, perfectly framed, is the Triad; whence all ſubſe- 
quent forms ariſe, as the remaining numbers, by the combination of 
the firſt three, till the whole ſyſtem, or Decad, is completed. But, 


leſt we ſhould bewilder ourſelves and our readers in the mazes of | 


_ conjecture, we deſiſt. 

Subordinate to the Deity, it was taught in the Italic ſchool, that 
there are three orders of Intelligence, Gods, Dæmons, Heroes, who 
are diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective degrees of excellence and dig- 


nity, and by the nature of the homage which is due to them; gods 


being to be preferred in honour to demi-gods or dæmons, and 
. to heroes, or men *. Theſe three orders, in the Pythago- 


rean ſyſtem, were emanations, at different degrees of proximity, 
from the ſupreme intelligence, the particles of ſubtle ether aſſuming 


a groſſer clothing the [farther they receded from the fountain *. 

The third order, or heroes, were ſuppoſed to be inveſted with a ſubtle 
material clothing. Hierocles defines a hero to be*, A rational 
mind united with a luminous body. If to theſe three ſpecies 
we add a fourth, the human mind, we have the whole ſcale of 


© Laert. |. viii. $23. Aur, Carm. v. 1. Hierocl. Jambl. c. vi. n. 31. Por- 


phyr. Tegi rn, l. ii. § 38. 
> Plut. Plac. Ph, I. i. c. 8. t. ii. p. 14. L. c. § 67. p. 212. 
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body. 


. OF PYTHAGORAS r 

divine emanation, as it was conceived by this ſect of philoſo- 4 
phers. All theſe they imagined to proceed from God, as the firſt 
ſource of intelligence, and to have received from him a pure, ſimple, 
immutable nature. God, being himſelf one, and the origin of all 

diverſity, they repreſented him under the notion of Monad, and 
ſubordinate intelligences, as numbers derived and included in Unity. 
Thus the Numbers or derived intelligences of Pythagoras agree with 
the Ideas of Plato, except, perhaps, that the latter were of a nature 
perfectly ſpiritual, but the former v were e clothed 88 A ſubtle N 


The region of the air was ſuppoſed by the Feen to be 
full of ſpirits, dæmons, or heroes, who cauſe ſickneſs or health to 
man or beati, aud communicate, at their pleaſure, by means of dreams, 
and other inſtruments of divination, the knowledge of future events. 
That Pythagoras himſelf held this opinion cannot be doubted, if 
it be true, as his biographers relate, that he profeſſed to cure difeaſes 
by 1 incantations. It is probable that he derived it from the Egyptians“, 
among whom it was believed that many diſcaſes were cauſed by de- 
moniacal poſſeſſions. 

The MATERIAL WORLD, according to Pythagoras, was produced 
by the energy of the divine intelligence*. It is an animated ſphere, 
beyond which is a perfect vacuum. It contains ſpheres, which re- 
volve with muſical harmony“. The atmoſphere of the earth is a 
groſs, immutable, and morbid maſs; but the air, or ether, which ſur- 
rounds it is pure, healthful, ſerene, perpetually moving, the region 
of all divine and immortal natures *. The ſun, moon, and ſtars, are 
inhabited by portions of the divinity, or gods. The ſun is a ſpherical 
body. Its eclipſes are cauſed by the paſſing of the moon between 
it and the earth; thoſe of the moon by the intervention of the an- 
71c1thon before. explained. T he moon is inhabited by demons. 


= Laert, I. viii. 1 Tambl. de aye alas 

© Stob; Fe. Phyſ. Ih Co 2%. 

ert. I. vii { 27. Ariſt. de Czlo, . Put. Plac. Ph. I. i. c. 10. 230 
Sext. Emp. l. vii. c. 95. | 

Hierocl. I. .. f pPlut. Pl. Ph. J. i. C. 15. Stob. I. c. p. TH 


Comets 
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15 Comets are Bars, which are not always ſeen, but riſe at ſtated = 
riods * 


an elementary nature, and a divine or rational principle, he is a mi- 
crocoſm, or compendium of the univerſe that his ſoul is a ſelf- 
moving principle, compoſed of two parts, the rational, which is a 
portion of the ſoul of the world, ſeated in the brain, andthe irrational, 
which includes the paſſions, and is ſeated in the heart®; that man 
participates: in both theſe with. the brutes, which from the. tempera- 
meat of their body, and their want of the power of ſpeech, are in- 
capable of acting rationally ; that the ſenſitive ſoul, Ges, perifes, 


but the rational mind, nu, is immortal, becauſe the ſource whencęeit 
is derived is immortal 5; that after the rational mind is freed from the 


chains of the body, it aſſumes an ethereal vehicle, and paſſes into the 
regions of the dead, Where it remains till it is ſent back to this 
world, to be the inhabitant of ſome other body, brutal or human 3 
and that after ſuffering ſucceſſive purgations, when it is ſufficiently 
purified, it is received among the gods, and returns to the eternal 
ſource from which it firſt proceeded“. 

The doctrine of the Pythagoreans, reſpecting the nature of brute 
animals, and perewbuxzoic,, the TRANSMIGRATION oF SOULS, 
were the foundation of their abſtinence from animal food, and of 
the excluſion of animal facrifices from their religious ceremonies. 
The latter doctrine is thus beautifully ee 5 Ovid 5 Who 
8 e as ſaying; 


Morte carent animæ: ſemperque priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque receptæ. 
Omnia mutantur; nihil interit; errat et illinc, 
Huc venit, hinc illuc, et quoſlibet occupet artus 
Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora tranſit, 


© Plut, I. c. c. 28. Jambl. c. vi. n. 30. * Laert. I. vill. $ 28—37. Plut. 


I. e. I. iv. c. 2, 4, 7 20. Clem. Alex., Strom. I. v. p. 590. Cic. I. c. 
Laert. Hieroc. in Aur. Carm. Porr. Vit. Pyth. n. 19 

* Metam. l. xv. v. 158, &c. 

: Inque- 


= ning Man, the Potldiorcans taught; that, confiſting of- 7 
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Fe 'OF PYTHAGORAS | © Book II, 


1 Inque feras noſter: nec tempore deperit ullo, 
Utque novis fragilis ſignatur cera figuris, 3 
Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas ſervat eaſdem,,  - 
Sed tamen ipſa eadem eſt, animam ſic ſemper eandem | 
BY ſed in varias doceo migrare figuras *. Ef, 


This Joftrine Pythagoras probably learned in Egypt, where it was 
commonly taught. Nor is there any ſufficient reaſon for under- 
ſtanding it, as ſome have done, ſymbolically. 


We mult not take our leave of Pythagoras, without adding a few 
ſpecimens of his SyMBorLs, which, though they were at firſt made 
uſe of for the purpoſe of concealment, and though their meaning 
has always been religiouſly kept ſecret by the Pythagoreans them- 
ſelves, have awakened much curioſity, and given occaſion to many 


ingenious conjectures, which, however, unleſs they were more e ſatis- 
factory, it would anſwer no purpoſe to repeat. 


Among the ſymbols of Pythagoras, recited by Jamblichus and 
ethers *, are the following. Adore the found of the whiſpering 


2 What then is death, but antient matter dreſt 

In ſowe new figure, and a varied veſt: + 

> Thus all things are but altered, nothing dies; 

And here and there th*unbodied ſpirit flies, 

By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoſſeſs'd, 

And lodges where it lights, in man or beaſt; 

Or hunts without, till ready limbs it find, 

And aCtuates thoſe according to their kind ; 

From tenement to tenement is toſt, 

'The ſoul is ſtill the ſame, the figure only loſt : 

And as the ſoftened wax new ſeals receives, 

This face aſſumes, and that impreſſion leaves; 

Now call'd by one, now by another name, | 
The form is only chang'd, the wax is {till the ſame ; 
So death, thus call'd, can but the form deface, 

The immortal ſoul flies out in empty ſpace, 

To ſeek her fortune in ſome other place, DRYDEN, 


„Herodot. 1, ii. c. 123. Diod. Sic. apud Euſeb. Pr. I. x. c. B. 
e Ch. xxxli. n. 227. Protrept. c. ult. Laert. I. viii. Plut. If, et Of. 


"wind 
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wind. Stir not the fire with a ſword. Turn aſide from an edged 
tool. Paſs not over a balance. Setting out on a journey, turn not 
back, for the furies will return with you. Breed nothing that hath 
crooked talons. Receive not a ſwallow into your houſe. Look not 
in a mirror by the light of a candle. At a ſacrifice, pare not your 
nails. Eat not the heart, or brain. Taſte not that which hatn fallen 
from the table. Break not bread. Sleep not at noon. When it 
| thunders, touch the earth. Pluck not a crown. Roaſt not that 
which has been boiled. Sail not on the ground. Plant not a palm. 
Breed a cock, but do not facrifice it, for it is facred to the ſun and 
moon. Plant mallows in thy garden, but eat them not. Abſtain 
from beans.*. 

The precept prohibiting the uſe of beans, is one of the is 
which the antient Pythagoreans never diſcloſed, and which modern. 
ingenuity has in vain attempted to diſcover. Its meaning was pro- 
bably rather diztetic, than phyſical, or moral. But enough of theſe 
enigmatical trifles. Pythagorean precepts. of more value are ſuch 
as theſe: Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean doctrines without light. 
Above all things govern your tongue. Engrave not the image of 
God in a ring. Quit not your ſtation without the command of your 
general. Remember that the paths of virtue and of vice reſemble the 
letter V. To this ſymbol Perſius refers, when he fays*, 


Et tibi quæ Samios diduxit litera ramos, 
Surgentem dextro monſtravit limite collem« * T. 
- 


3  Adjicienda hæc: Ad POR. converſus, ne meieto. Facula ſedem ne extergito. Cum 
ei, quæ aurum habet, non congreditor. 


b Sat. iii. 56. 


See Pythagoras's Golden Verſes with the Commentary of Hierocles ; and compare 
| Rowe 8 n 


gion — 


* There has the Samian Vs inſtructive make 
Pointed the road thy doubtful foot ſhould taxe; 
There warn'd thy raw and yet unpractis'd youth, 
. To tread the — right-hand path of truth. 


'+ Vidend, Jonſ. 1. i. c. 3. ii. 3. iv. ult. Vit. Pythag. a Porphyrio et a Jamblicho ; 
| Ritterſhuſhio, Altdorf. 1610, Holſtenio, Rom. 16303 Kuſtero, Amſt. 1707. Anon. 
: : | ; a 5 2p. 
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ap. Phot, Cod. 259. Scheffer de Nat. et Conſtit. Phil. Ital. Wittenb. 170. Gerdilii 


Introd. ad Stud. Theol. Ploucquet de Speculat. Pyth. Tubing. 1758. Burnet Ar- 
chæol. I. i. c. 11. Huet. Dem. Ev. Prop. iv. c. 54. 83. 186. 224. Pr. ix. c. 147. 
Voſſ. de Sect. p. 19. Budd. Ann. Hiſt, Ph. p. 8. Le Clerc Biblioth. Choiſ. t. x. 
p. 81—90, t. xxvii. p. 424. Voſſ. de Math. p. 149. Horn, Hiſt, Phil. p. 173- 
Petav. Rat, Temp. p. i. p. 135. Amcenit, Lit. t. vii. p. 188. Selden de Jure, I. i. 
c. 2. Grot, Epiſt. 552. L'Enfant Bibl. Germ. t. ii. art. 5. Budd. Hiſt. Eccl. V. 
T. t. ii. p. 1077. Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 450. v. ii. p. 257. Baſnage Hiſt. des 
Juifs, t. ii. p. 592. Meurl. in Cret. c. 111. Naude Apologie, c. x. p. 136. Stoll. 
Hiſt, Phil. Mor. Gent. $119. Bayle. Schulter de Difciplina Pyth. Schraderus de 

Pythag. Diſſ. 1. Crugerus de Aureo Femore Pyth. Budd. Diff. de 2ounoa Phil. Ann. 
p. 109. Deulengii Obſ. Sac. t. iii. p. 443. Koeler Diſſ. de Pædantiſmo Pyth. 
Windet de Vit. Funct. Statu. § 5. p. 88, Nicomach. Intr. ad Arithm. Budd. Diff. 
de x29. Pyth. in Ann. Lud. Boye Diff. 10. Weinreich de Abſtin, carn. Pyth. 
Miſe, Lipſ. t. iv. Obſ. 85. Dodwel. de tat. Pyth. p. 125. Mourgues Plan. Theol. 
de Pythag. Herbert Rel. Gent. c. x. Cudworth. c. iv. § 20, 21. cum not. Moſhem. 
eraſen, Arithm. ap. Phot. Cod. 187. Difl, de Num. Pyth. Amen. Lit. t. vii. 
173. Morhoff Polyhiſt. Lit. t. ii. I. i. c. 2. Beauſob. Hiſt. Manich. t. i. p. ii. 
i. c. 6. Wallis Op. t. i. p. 65. Sturm. Math, p. 6. H. More Defenſ. Cabb. 
Ph. c. 11. p. 125. Bapt. Dous de Præſtant. Muf. Vet. Rom. 1635. Fell on Ant. 
Muſ. Oxon. 1672. Hanſch. de Enthuſ. Plat. ſ. v. D. Omeis in Ethic. Pyth. Alt- 
dorf. 1693. Syrbius Introd. in Phy. Pyth. Kepler de Harm. Mundi, Rhodius de 


Tranſmigratione. 


. 
OF THE DISCIPLES AND FOLLOWERS OP * PYTHAGORAS. 


Jx 8 preceding hiſtory af Pythagoras we have ſeen, that 77 

ples flocked to him from various parts of Italy, and that his po- 
pularity created him numerous enemies, and, during his life, brought 
upon his tollowers a ſevere perſecution, which drove many of them 
into exile. 


Alter the 2295 of the e celebrated founder of the Italic ſect, the 


9 
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care and education of his children, and the charge of the ſchool, de- 
volved upon ARisT us of Crotonia. He was particularly eminent 
in the mathematical ſciences, and wrote a treatiſe concerning ſolids, 
which is mentioned with applauſe by the antients. Having taught 
the doctrine of Pythagoras thirty-nine years, he was ſucceeded by 
MNESARCHus, the ſon of Pythagoras. Pythagorean ſchools were 


afterwards conducted, in Heraclia, by Clinias and Philolaus; at Meta- 


pontum, by Theorides and Eurytus; and at Tarentum, by Archytas. 
Stobæus profeſſes to have collected fragments of Hippodamus, Hip- 
parchus, and ſeveral other philoſophers, who are ſaid to have be- 


longed to this ſect, but the authenticity of theſe fragments 1 18 doubt- 
ful“. 


It will be neceſſary to give a more particular account of thoſe, 


who, though they ranked themſelves among the Pythagoreans, de- 
parted in different degrees from the genuine doctrine of their maſter. 


\ 


Sharma, Ocellus Lucanus, Timzus Locrus, Archytas, Hippaſus, 
Philolaus, and Eudoxus. 
ALCMZ20N, of Crotonia, one of Pythagoras s diſciples, acquired a 


high degree of reputation in the Italic ſchool by his knowledge of 
nature and his {kill in medicine. He is ſaid to have been the firſt 


perſon who attempted the diſſection of a dead body. The Sum of 
his Nets, as far as they can be collected from ſcattered fragments, 
is this 

Natural objects, which 1 multiform to men, are in reality 
two-fold; intelligible natures, which are immutable; and material 


forms, which are infinitely variable. The fun, moon, and ſtars are 


eternal, and are inhabited by portions of that divine fire, which is 
the firſt principle in nature. The moon is in the form of a boat, 


and when the bottom of the boat is turned towards the earth, it is 


® Jambl. c. ult. n. 265. Laert. l. viii. § 45, 46. * Nl. 2%, Fabric. Bib. 
Ct. V. 1. Þs 450. 

d Laert, I. viii. § 83, &C. Clem, Alex. ew. 15: p. 208% Aritt. Met. 1 1 
J. v. c. 1. Jambl. Vit. P. c. xxiii. n. 104. Cic. de Nat. D. I. i. c. 11. Stob. Ecl. 

Phyſ. p. 54. 60. 93. Plut. Plac. Ph. |. ii. c. 16, 29. 1 iv. & 1% 18. 


eee — — — ift: 


Among theſe were Alcmzon, Ecphantus, Hippo, Empedocles, Epi- 
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. OF THE DISCIPEES 8 Book II. 
inviſible. The brain is the chief ſeat of the foul. Health conſiſts 


in preſerving a due mean between the extremes of heat and cold, 
dryneſs and moiſture. 

EcPHANTUs, who was a native of Syracuſe, taught, that it is im- 
poſſible to arrive at the certain knowledge of nature, which is per- 
petually liable to change; that the firſt principles of ſenſible things 
are inviſible atoms, which differ in ſize, form, and power; that the 
number of theſe is infinite; that they are moved in a perfect void, 
by the immediate energy of the divine mind, by which the world is 
animated and governed ; and that the earth, placed in the middle of 
the world, is moved about its center towards the eaſt *. 

The peculiar tenets of HIP Po, of Rhegium, were; that the firſt 
principles in nature are cold and heat, or water and fire; that fire 
ſeparated itſelf from water, and produced the world; that animal 
life proceeds from moiſture; and that nothing is free from decay *. 
On account of this latter opinion, Hippo has been ranked among 
atheiſts. Perhaps the truth is, that, with ſeveral philoſophers of 

the Tonic ſchool, he paid attention, in his doctrine of phyſics, to 
material principles alone, taking for granted the exiſtence of an in- 
telligent Efficient Cauſe. 5 

e s, of Agrigentum in Sicily, who flouriſhed het the 
eizhty-fourth Olympiad *, appears from his doctrine to have been of 
the Italic ſchool; but under what maſter he ſtudied philoſophy is 
uncertain. It is not probable, that he was born ſo early as to have 
had an opportunity of hearing Pythagoras himſelf. After the death 
of his father Meto, who was a wealthy citizen of Agrigentum, he 
acquired great weight among his fellow-citizens, by eſpouling the 
pos party, and e democratic meaſures. He employed a 
large ſhare of his paternal eſtate in giving dowries to young women, 
107 marrying them to men of ſuperior rank. His conſequence in 
the ſtate became at length ſo great, that he ventured to aſſume ſe- 
veral of the diſtinctions of royalty, particularly a purple robe, a 


* Stobai Ecl. Phyſ. Li, c. 13. 25, Pſeudo-Orig. Philoſophum, c. xv. Jambl. c. ult. 
» AMR, Mer. 1,1, £2, , ę adv. Colo tit £55 
Arnob. I. iv. p. 145. Clem. Alex. Adhort. ad Gent. p. 15. Pſ. Orig. Philoſ. c. xvi. 


Simplicii Phyſ. 1, i, Sext, — Pyrrh. Hyp. l. ili. C, 4: § 30. adv. Math, I. ix. § 361. 
B. C. 444. OY 
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golden girdle, a Delphic crown, and a train of attendants ; always 


retaining a grave and commanding aſpect. He was a determined 


enemy to tyranny, and is ſaid to have employed his influence in 
eſtabliſhing and defending the rights of his countrymen : 

The ſkill which Empedocles poſſeſſed in medicine and natural 
philoſophy enabled him to perform many wonders, which he paſſed 


upon the ſuperſtitious and credulous multitude for miracles. He 


pretended to drive away noxious winds from his country, and hereby 


put a ſtop to epidemical diſeaſes. He is ſaid to have checked, by 
the power of muſic, the madneſs of a young man, who was threa- 
tening his enemy with inſtant death; to have cured Pantha, a 


woman of Agrigentum, whom all the phyſicians had declared in- 


curable ; to have reſtored a woman to life, who had lain breathleſs 
for thirty days; and to have done many other things equally aſto- 
niſhing, after the manner of Pythagoras: on account of which he 


was an object of univerſal admiration, ſo that when he came to the 


Olympic games, the eyes of all the people were fixed upon him”. 


Beſides medical {kill, Empedocles poſſeſſed poetical talents. The 


fragments of his verſes, which are diſperſed through various antient 
writers, have been in part collected by Henry Stephens*. This 
circumſtance affords ſome ground for the opinion of Fabricius“, 

that Empedocles was the real author of that antient fragment oh 
bears the name of * The Golden Verſes of Pythagoras.“ He. is 
ſaid alſo to have been a dramatic poet; but Empedocles the tra- 


gedian was another perſon; Suidas, upon ſome unknown authority, 
calls him the grandſon of the philoſopher. Georgias Leontinus, a 
celebrated orator, was his pupil; whence it may ſeem reaſonable to 


infer, that he was an eminent maſter of the art of eloquence. The 
particulars of his death are variouſly related. Some report, that dur- 
ing the night, after a ſacred feſtival, he was conveyed away towards 


Laert. I. viii. & 5$4—73, Jambl. c. xxiii. n. 4. Porph. Vit. P. n. 29. Phi- 
loſtr. Vit. Apoll. 1. i. c. I. I. vii. c. 7. $6. Sext. Emp. adv. M. 1. i. § 302. 

b. Jamb. C. XXV. 110. e. NR viii. n. 148. 8 n. _ Suidas, Laert. Plin. 
I. Vi, c $1. Flut. de Curio; t. 1. D. 277. | | 

e In Poe i Phil. 1574. 8vo. 6 Dil. Gr. Y. bo p. 466. © Ib, P · 646. 
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„% of ür Divoryrths - nec 
the heavens, amidſt the ſplendour of celeſtial light. Others ſay, 
that, on the ſame night, he aſcended Mount Etna, and threw him 
ſelf into the burning crater, that the manner of his death not being 


known, he might afterwards paſs for a god; but that the ſecret was 
diſcovered by means of one of his brazen ſandals, which was thrown 


out from the mountain in a ſubſequent eruption of the volcano : 


PE WE] Deus immortalis haberi 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Ætnam 
Inſiluit . 


The former ſtory is unworthy of the leaſt attention; and the latter 


is rejected as fictitious by Strabo, and other judicious writers. The 
truth probably was, as Timæus relates, that, towards the cloſe of 
his life, Empedocles went into Greece, and never returned; whence 
the exact time and manner of his death remains unknown. Accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle, he died at fixty years of age. A ſtatue was erected 
to "ko memory at Agrigentum, which was afterwards carried to 
Rome 8 | 

The SUBSTANCE of His Wi as may be collected from 
his fragments, is this: 

It is impoſſible to judge of truth by the ſenſes without the afſiſt- 
ance of reaſon, which is led, by the intervention of the ſenſes, to 
the contemplation of the real nature, and immutable eſſences, of 
things*. The firſt principles of nature are of two kinds, active and 
paſſive ; the active is unity, or God; the paſſive, matter. The 
active princip: eis a ſubtle ethereal fire, intelligent and divine. This 
principle gives being to all things, animates all things, and into this all 
things will at laſt be reſolved. Many dæmons, portions of the di- 


Hor. Ars Poet. v. 465. 


* Empedocles, ambitious to be deemed 
A god, leaped coolly into Ætna's flames. 


d Laert. Lucian. Vet. Hiſt. 1. ii. t. ii. p. 495. Ovid. in Ibin. Strabo, 1, vi. 
« Cic. Lucull, c. 8. Claudian, de Conf. v. 71. Sext. Emp. adv, M. 1. vii. § 120. 
Plut. Pl. Ph. I. iv. ot Ariſt, de Anim, . iii. c. 3. 
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vine nature, wander through the region of the air, and adminiſter 
human affairs. Not only man, but brute animals are allied to the 
divinity ; for that one ſpirit which pervades the univerſe unites all 


animated beings to itſelf, and to one another. It is therefore un- 
lawful to kill or eat animals, which are allied to us in their principle 


of life. The world is one whole, circumſcribed. by the revolution 


of the ſun, and ſurrounded, not by a vacuum, but by a maſs of in- 
active matter. The firſt material principles of the four elements 


are ſimilar atoms, indefinitely ſmall, and of a round form. Matter, - 


thus divided into corpuſcles, poſſeſſed the primary qualities of friend- 
ſhip and diſcord, by means of which, upon the firſt agitation of the 
original chaotic maſs, homogeneous parts were united, and hetero- 
geneous ſeparated, and the Wi? elements compoſed, of which all 
bodies are generated. The motion of the corpuſcles, which excites 


the qualities of friendſhip and diſcord, 1s produced by the energy of 


the intellectual fire, or divine mind: all motion, and conſequently 
all life and being, muſt therefore be aſcribed to God. The firſt prin- 
ciples of the elements are eternal; nothing can begin to exiſt, or be 
annihilated ; but all the varieties of nature are produced by combi- 
nation or ſeparation ®. 


In the formation of the world, ether was Girſt l from 


chaos; then, fire; then, earth; by the agitation of which were pro- 
duced water and air. The heavens are a ſolid body of air cryſtallized 
by fire. The ſtars are bodies compoſed of that fiery ſubſtance, 


which the ether ſent forth in its firſt ſecretion. The ſtars are fixed 


in the cryſtal of heaven, the planets wander freely beneath it. The 
ſun is a fiery mals, larger than the moon. The moon is in the form 
of a hollow plate, and is twice as far from the ſun as from the 
carth*. 


a Sext. Emp. ib. I. ix, § 4.64. 303. Ariſt. Met. I. ii. c. 4. De Mund. c. 6. Pf. 
Orig. Phil. c. iii. p. 49. Clem. Alex. Strom. l. v. p. 599. Porphyr. de Abſt. 1. 11, 
c. 21, Ovid. Met. I. xv. v. 13. 
ext. adv. Math. I. viii... 6 287. Atiſt. Met. I. i. c. 4. De Plant. I. i. . K. 

Laert. 1. viii. & 76. Stob. Ecl. Ph. c. 13. 17. 28. Plut. Pl. Ph. I. i. c. 3. 5. 17. 30. 
Ad Coloten. Clem. Alex. Adm. ad Gent. c. 5. 


Plut. Pl. Ph. I, ii. o, I. 6—13. 20. 24. 27. 31. 
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The ſoul of man conſiſts of two parts; the ſenſitive, produced 
from the ſame firſt principles with the elements; and the rational, 
a demon ſprung from the divine ſoul of the world, and ſent down 
into the body as a puniſhment for its crimes in a former ſtate, to 


remain there till it is ſufficiently purified to return to God. In the 
courle of the tranſmigration to which human ſouls are liable, they may 


inhabit not only different human bodies, but the body of any animal 


or plant. All nature is ſubject to the immutable and eternal law of 


necetlity*. 


EpicyHARMus, of the land of Coos, was early removed by his 


father to Megara, and afterwards to Syracuſe, where he became a 
diſciple in the Pythagorean ſchool. The tyranny of Hiero preventing 


him from aſſuming the public profeſſion of philoſophy, he chiefly 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of dramatic poetry, and offended the 
Pythagoreans by introducing the doctrines and precepts of Pytha- 
goras upon the ſtage. No accurate account of his philoſophical 


tenets remains. Among the apothegms aſcribed to him are theſe : 


To die is an evil; but to be dead is no evil. Every man's natural 


diſpoſition is his good or evil demon. He who is naturally inclined 


to good is noble, though his mother were an Ethiopian“ k 

Qc 'ELLUS the Lis, who lived in the age preceding that 95 
Plato (for Archytas informed Plato, in a letter preſerved by Laertius*, 
that he had received ſeveral pieces written by Ocellus from his 


grandion) wrote a book, On the Univerſe, which is ſtill extant*, 
and from which Ariſtotle ſeems to have borrowed freely, in his 


treatiſe on Generation and Corruption, This work, in the ſtate 
in which it now appears, is not indeed written, after the uſual 


Flut. > ** adv. Colot. Stob. Ecl. Ph. 1. i. p. 112. Plht. de 


"Exitio, & de Fit e pd 47% 531. & de lid. p. 144. Hierocles in Aur. Carm. 


159%  Laert . 1+v. p. 007. Fin de Nat. Anim. 
E ́ł—⁵UÜů Ant Eu, ß | 
» Laert. l. viii. & 78. Suidas. Jambl. Vit. P. c. xxxv. n. 241, xxxvi. 260, Plut. 


in Apothegm. t. iii. p. 326. De Adul. ib. p. 172. Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 645. 


Stob. Serm. 36. 218. 228, Lucian. in Longæv. t. ii. p. 835. Sext, Emp. adv. M. 
LE $29%% Gic Iu On, Li. 6 8. 3% $ $0;- | 
4 Edit, D'Argens, Berolin. 1762. en Grec et en Francois. 
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manner of the Pythagoreans, in the Doric diale& ; but it is probable, 
that it has undergone a change which was not uncommon, and, at 
the period when the writings of the Pythagoreans became obſcure 
on account of the diale& in which they were written, was convert- 
ed, by the induſtry of ſome learned grammarian, from the Doric to 
the Attic dialect. That it was originally written in the Doric, appears 


from ſeveral fragments preſerved by Stobzus *. Little attention 
therefore is due to the opinion *', that this book was compiled from 


the writings of Ariſtotle, and is to be conſidered only as an epitome 


of the Peripatetic doctrine concerning nature. Whatever Ariſtote- 


lian appearance the treatiſe in its preſent form may bear, is to be 


aſcribed to the pains taken by tranſcribers to elucidate the work, If 


its doctrine be carefully compared with what has been advanced 
concerning the Pythagorean ſyſtem, there will be little room left to 


doubt, that it was written by a diſciple of Pythagoras. The funda- 


mental dogmas of Ocellus perfectly agree with thoſe of the Italic 


ſchool. His ſubtle ſpeculations concerning the changes of the ele- 


ments are conſonant to the manner of the Pythagoreans, after they 
exchanged the obſcure method of philoſophiſing by numbers into a 
leſs diſguiſed explanation of the cauſes of natural phænomena. As 


this book paſſed out of the hands of Archytas into thoſe of Plato, 


it is evident that it was in being before the time of Ariſtotle; and 
it becomes probable that the Stagyrite, after his uſual manner, bor- 
rowed many things from Ocellus, but in a ſenſe very different from 
that of their firſt author. This remnant of philoſophical antiquity 
is therefore to be received as a curious ſpecimen of the Pythagorean 
doctrine, mixed, however, with ſome tenets peculiar to the author. 
But that the reader may be able to form a judgment for himſelf, we 
ſubjoin the following brief SUMMARY of the Doc TRINE of Ocellus. 
Some things are known by the certain evidence of nature, others 
are learned by probable reaſoning and conjecture. The univerſe 


never had a beginning, and will never have an end. The world, in 


2 Conf, Ocell. Luc. ap Gale Opuſc. Myth. Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. J. i. c. 24. 
d Burnet Archæol. Phil, 1, i. c. 11, Parker de Deo, Diſp. iv. § 3. 
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its preſent beautiful form, is to be diſtinguiſhed from the univerſe 
from which it is framed. That collection of all beings which forms 
the world is in itſelf perfect and entire, and has no connection with 
any thing extrinſic; but the ſeveral parts of the world, conſiſting 
of natures which are not in themſelves perfect, are connected with 
other parts, as animals with the air, viſion with light, and plants 
with the earth. There are certain eſſences, natures, or principles 
of things, which are not objects of fight, which are themſelves im- 
mutable and perfect, and which are the cauſe of the permanent 
exiſtence of other things, and of their mutual relation and harmony. 
Since there is nothing exterior to the univerſe, it is impoſſible that 
any thing which now exiſts ſhould ever have been produced from, 
or ſhould ever be reduced to, nothing : individual beings, however, 
are of limited duration, being ſubje& to the changes of birth, in- 
creaſe, and decay, in perpetual ſucceſſion. Fire condenſed becomes 
air; air, water; and water, earth: by an inverſion of the proceſs, 
the other elements again return to fire; and thus a perpetual circuit 
of nature is preſerved. Human beings do not undergo this kind of 
circuitous change, but at death ſuffer entire diſſolution. The form 
of the world is ſpherical, and it continues perpetually to revolve, 
without increaſe or diminution. Two things exiſt, production, and 
its caule ; the former the paſſive, the latter the active, principle. Tate 
world is divided, by the appointment of fate, into the region above 
the moon, which i is liable to no change, and is the habitation of the 
gods, and the region below the moon, which is ſubject to perpetual 
variation. In the variable world, the primary active cauſes of things 
are heat and cold; the paſſive, dryneſs and moiſture. Of the ele- 
ments, fire and earth are the extremes, water and air the means. 
Fire is hot and dry; air, hot and moiſt; water, moiſt and cold; earth, 
cold and dry. All changes, in the variable region of the world are 
produced by the ſun, who, as he approaches to, or recedes from, 
the earth, produces a continual change in the air, and thence in all 
ſublunary things. Every region of nature is filled with inhabitants; 
the heavens with gods, the air with dæmons, and the earth with 
men. The race of man is perpetual, The parts of the earth, and 


its 
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its inhabitants, are changed and periſh ; the earth itſelf always re- 
mains. 

It ſeems to have been the idea of Ocellus, that the firſt LON of 
the univerſe having always exiſted, things immutable in their na- 
ture have exiſted from eternity, and the variable world has from 
eternity ſuffered a perpetually revolving ſucceſſion of changes. A 
doctrine not inconſiſtent with the Pythagorean dogma, concerning 
the production of all things from one eternal ſource, obſcurely 
expreſſed under the image of the Monad, the fountain of all num- 
bers. The immutable eſſences of Ocellus are the ſame with the 
intelligible natures of Pythagoras. The doctrine of Ocellus con- 
cerning dæmons, that they inhabit the ſublunar regions, is efſentially 
different from that of Ariſtotle, who ſuppoſed no ſuch intelligences, 
except in the celeſtial ſphere. On the whole, we think there is little 
room to doubt, that Ocellus's work, © Concerning the Univerſe,” 
ought to be ranked among the remains of the Pythagorean, rather 
than the Peripatetic philoſophy. 

TI Mus, the Locrian*, flouriſhed in the Italic ſchool, during the | 
time of Plato, who was Peel to him, among other Pythagoreans, 
for his acquaintance with the doctrine of Pythagoras, and who wrote 
his dialogue, entitled Timeus, on the ground of his book, „On the 
Nature of Things.” - A ſmall piece, which he wrote concerning the 
Soul of the World, is preſerved by Proclus, and is in ſome editions 
prefixed to Plato's Timæus. In this treatiſe, though he for the 
moſt part treads in the footſteps of Pythagoras, he departs from 
him in two particulars; the firſt, that inſtead of one whole, or 
Monad, he ſuppoſes two independent cauſes of nature, God, or Mind, 
the fountain of intelligent nature, and Neceflity, or Matter, the ſource 
of bodies; the ſecond, that he explains the cauſe of the formation 
of the world, from the external action of God upon matter, after the 
pattern or ideas exiſting in his own mind. From comparing this 
piece with Plato's dialogue, it will be found that the Athenian - 
- philoſopher has obſcured the ſimple doctrine of the Locrian with 


a Cic: de Fin. l. v. Tuſc. Qu. I. i. Macrob. Sat. I. i. c. 1. Chalcidius in 
Tim. p. 75. Fabric. Bib. Gr. vol. viii, 8 523. | | 
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fancies drawn from his own ieee, or from che Egyptian 
e 
Among the Pythagoric preceptors of Plato, beſides Timæus, was 
ARCHYTAs, of Tarentum. He is ſaid to have been the eighth in 
ſucceſſion from Pythagoras; and this account deſerves more credit 
than the aſſertion of Jamblichus, that he heard Pythagoras in per- 
ſon ; for the father of this ſect flouriſhed, as we have ſeen, about 
the ſixtieth Olympiad *, but Archytas converſed with Plato upon his 
firſt viſit to Sicily, which was in the ninety-ſixth Olympiad®; whence 
it appears, that there was an interval of above a century between 
the time of Pythagoras and that of Archytas*.. 
Such was the celebrity of this philoſopher, that many illuſtrious 
names appear in the train of his diſciples, particularly Philolaus, 
Eudoxus, and Plato. To theſe, Suidas, and after him Eraſmus *, 
add Empedocles ; but Empedocles certainly flouriſhed about the 
eighty-fourth Olympiad, near fifty years before Archytas. He 
excelled, not only in ſpeculative philoſophy, but in geometry and 
mechanics s. He is ſaid to have invented a kind of winged auto- 
maton, and ſeveral curious hydraulic machines, He was in ſuch 
high reputation for moral and political wiſdom, that, contrary to the 
_ uſual cuſtom, he was appointed ſeven different times to the ſupreme 
magiſtracy in Tarentum. He exerciſed his authority with modera- 
tion, and endeared himſelf to his countrymen by his affability and 
condeicenſion. He never chaſtized a ſervant, or puniſhed an in- 
ferior, in wrath. To one of his dependants who had offended him, 
he ſaid, © It is well for you that I am angry; otherwiſe, I know 
not what you might expe&t®,” Of his writings none remain except 
a metaphyſical work, On the Nature of the Univerſe,” in which 
he has explained the predicaments and ſundry fragments, On 
Wiſdom,” and“ On the Good and Happy Man, preſerved by 
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Stobæus, and edited from him by Gale. His death, which is faid 
to have been occafioned by a ſhipwreck, is made a ſubject of poe- 


tical deſcription by Horace, who celebrates him as an eminent geo- 
grapher and aſtronomer 


Te maris et terræ, numeroque carentis arenæ 
Menſorem cohibent, Archyta, 

Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 

Munera: nec quidquam prodeſt 

Aerias tentaſſe domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurriſſe DRE , morituro 5 


a 


Concerning the 888 tenets of Archytas the antients are 
filent; except that Ariſtotle, who was an induſtrious collector from 
the Pythagoreans, borrowed from him the general arrangements 
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which are uſually called his ten categories. The ſum of his moral | 
doctrine is; that virtue is to be purſued for its own ſake in every || 
condition of life; that all exceſs is inconſiſtent with virtue; that 18 
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the mind is more injured by proſperity than by adverſity ; and that 
there is no peſtilence ſo deſtructive to human happineſs as pleaſure*, 
It is probable that Ariſtotle was indebted to Archytas for many of 
his moral ideas ; particularly for the notion which runs through his 
ethical pieces, that virtue conſiſts in avoiding extremes. 

_ Hieeasvs, of Metapontum, is mentioned as having excelled in 
the application of mathematical principles to muſic, ſtatics, and 
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» Opuſcul, Myth. p. 673. 5 L. i. Od. 28. 


© Archytas, what avails thy nice ſurvey 

Of ocean's countleſs ſands, of earth and ſea ? 

In vain thy mighty ſpirit once could ſoar 
To orbs celeſtial, and their courſe explore; 

If here upon the tempeſt-beaten ſtrand 
You lie confin'd, till ſome more liberal hand 
Shall ſtrew the pious duſt in funeral rite, 
And wing thee to the boundleſs realms of light. Francis, 


Fragm. de vero bono, ap. Gale, Cic. de Senect. c. 12. 


38 2 menſuration. 
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menſuration. He appears to have been an enemy to the concealed 
method of philoſophiſing adopted by Pythagoras, and to have ex- 
preſſed himſelf more plainly concerning the nature of things, than 
was uſual in the Italic ſchool *. In common with other Pythago- 
reans he held, that fire is the firſt principle of all things, whence 
they ſpring, and into which they are reſolved in certain periodical 
revolutions ; that this firſt principle is intellectual, and the ſource of 
all mind; but that when it is extinguiſhed or condenſed, it is con- 
verted into the groſſer elements. In this doctrine he approached 
near to the ſyſtem of Heraclitus, afterwards to be explained. He 
alſo taught, that the univerſe is finite, is always . and under- 
goes a periodical conflagration. 


The firſt philoſopher, who divulged the Pythagoric doctrine, was 


PHILOL Aus, a native of Crotonia, who afterwards lived at Heraclea. 


He was a diſciple of Archytas, and flouriſhed in the time of Plato“. 
It was from him that Plato, as we have before related, purchaſed 


the written records of the Pythagorean ſyſtem, contrary to an ex- 


preſs oath taken by the ſociety of Pythagoreans, pledging themſelves 


to keep ſecret the myſteries of their ſet. It is probable, that 


among theſe books were the writings of Timæus, upon which Plato 
formed the dialogue which bore his name. Plutarch relates, that 
Philolaus was one of the perſons who cſcaped from the houſe 
which was burned by Cylon, during the life of Pythagoras; but this 
account cannot be corre&. Philolaus was contemporary with Plato, 
and therefore certainly not with Pythagoras. Interfering in affairs 
of ſtate, he fell a ſacrifice to political jealouſy. 
Philolaus treated the doctrine of nature with great ſubtlety, but 
at the ſame time with great obſcurity; referring every thing that 
exiſts to , mathematical principles He nent, that . im- 


Jambl. Vit, Pyth. c. xvili. n. 81. 88. Laert. J. viii. 884. Jamb. Intr. Nic. 
p. 11. Smyrnæus de Muſic. c. 12. 


b Laert. Clem. Al. Protrept. Euſeb. Pr. I. xiv. c. 14. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 
Ec ai Mahon 261. Flut. M. FR. -le. g. Stob. Kol- Ph. c. -13. 

« Laert. I. viii, & 15. A. Gell. I. iii. c. 17. Cic. de Orat. I. iii. Jambl. c. xxxvi. 
n. 266. xxxi. n. 199. Tzetzes Chil. x. Hiſt, 355. Plut, de Gen. Soc. Porph. 
e eee 


proved 
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proved by mathematical learning, is alone capable of judging con- 


cerning the nature of things; that the whole world conſiſts of in- 
finite and finite; that number ſubſiſts by itſelf, and is the chain 
which by its power ſuſtains the eternal frame of things; that the 
Monad is not the ſole principle of all things, but that the Binary is 
neceſſary to furniſh materials from which all ſubſequent numbers 
may be produced ; that the world is one whole, which has a flery 
center, about which the ten celeſtial ſpheres revolve, heaven, the 
ſun, the planets, the earth, and the moon; that the ſun has a vi- 
treous ſurface, whence the fire diffuſed through the world is reflect- 


ed, rendering the mirror from which it 18 reflected viſible; that all 
things are preſerved in harmony by the law of neceſſity; and that. 


the world is liable to deſtruction, both by fire and by water“. 
From this ſummary of the doctrine of Philolaus it appears pro- 
bable, that, following Timæus, whoſe writings he poſſeſſed, he fo 


far departed from the Pythagorean ſyſtem as to conceive two in- 
dependent principles in nature, God and Matter, and that it was. 
from the ſame ſource that Plato derived his doctrine upon this ſub- 


zecr: | | 
The laſt celebrated name, which remains to be added to the lift 


of Pythagoreans is Eupoxus, of Gnidus. His firſt preceptor was 
Archytas, by whom he was inſtructed in the principles of geome- 


try and philoſophy. About the age of twenty-three he came to 


Athens; and though his patrimony was ſmall, by the generous aſ- 


ſiſtance of Theomedon, a phyſician, he was enabled to attend the 
ſchools of the philoſophers, particularly that of Plato. The libe- 


rality of his friends afterwards ſupported him during a viſit to 


Egypt, where he was introduced by Ageſilaus to Eing Nectanebis II. 


and by him to the Egyptian prieſts. It has been ſaid, that he ac- 


companied Plato into Egypt; but this is inconſiſtent with chrono- 


logy ; for Nectanebis II. reigned in Egypt from the ſecond year of 


the hundred and fourth Olympiad *, to the ſecond year of the hundred 


Laert. |. viii. § 85, &. Sext. Emp. adv. M. l. vii. § 92. Jambl. ad Nic. 


p. 7, 11. Claud. Mamertus de Statu Anime, 1. ii. c. 2, 3. Stob. Ecl. Pn. c. 18. 


25. Plut. de Plac. Ph. I. ii. c. 1. 20. J. iii. c. 13, i B. C. 363. 
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and ſeventh*; and it was before Plato opened his ſchool, that is, 
before the ninety=eighth Olympiad *, about the fortieth year of 

his age, that he viſited Egypt. Eudoxus is highly celebrated by 
the antients for his ſkill in aſtronomy ; but none of his writings on 


this or any other ſubject are extant. Aratus, who has deſcribed the 
celeſtial phenomena in verſe, is {aid to have followed Eudoxus. He 


flouriſhed about the ninety- ſeventh Olympiad, and died in the hfty- 
third year of his age * *. 


* 3: Co 380; * Bi. 186, © B. C. 392. 3 | 
4 Plut, de vivend. ſec. Epic. t. ii. p. 95. Cic. de Div. I. ii. c. 42. A. Cell. 
L xvüi. c. 21. Laert. J. viii. 986. Suidas. Athæn. l. vii. p. 276. 1. vi. p. 288. 
395. Strabo, 1. ii. p. 100. 1. xvii. Euſeb. Chron. Ol. 89. 3. 97.1. lian, I. vii. 
c. 17. Sext. Emp. adv. M. I. i. $ 301, 


„ Vidend. Fabric. Bib. Gr, v. i. p. 466. 486. 501, 508. 645, 6. Obf, Hal. Lat. 
t. ii. Obſ. 19. p. 433. t. iv. Obſ. 18, 19. Bayle. Amcenit, Lit. t. vii. p. 247. 
Le Clerc. Hiſt. Med. p- 1. J. ii. co. 5. Otium Vindel. Mel. iii. p. 265. Scip. Aqui- 
lianus de Plac. Phil. ante Ariſt. c. 20. 22. Cudworth, c. iv. § 21, &c. cum Not. 
Moſh. De Antichthon, Pythag. Obſ. Hal. t. iv. Ob. 19. § 25. Stoll. Hiſt. Ph. 
Mor. Gent. § 136. 138. Burnet Arch. I. i. c. 11. Parker de Deo, Diſp. iv. ſect. 3. 
Reimmann. Hiſt, Ath. c. 20. § 3. Jonſ. I. i. c. 6. 11. Gale præf. ad Tim. Opuſc, 
Myth. Schmidii Diff. de Archyta. Jenæ. 1683. Voſſ. de Scient. Math. c. 48. $ 1. 
. 8 13. Lipfii Manud. ad Phil. Stoic. 1. iii. Diff, vii. Thomaſ. de loc. Anim; 
et Scapha Lunz, c. 5. II. in Hiſt. Sap. et Stult. t. i. p. 72. Cariſt. Hiſt. Mirab, 

c. 98. Bentleii Ep. Phal. p. 87. Mamertus de Statu Animæ, I. ii. c. 2, 3. | 
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OF THE ELEATIC SECT. 


LTHOUGH the founder of the ſect, whoſe hiſtory now 

comes under our conſideration, was an Ionian, three of its 
moſt celebrated preceptors, Parmenides, Zeno, and Leucippus, hav- 
ing been natives of Elea, or Velia (a town in Magna Græcia, built 
by a colony of Phoceans in the time of Cyrus) the ſe& has derived 
its name from this place, and is called the ELEEAT IC“. It muſt be 
divided into two claſſes; one of which treated concerning the nature 
and origin of things upon etaphyſical, the other upon p cal, prin- 
ciples. To the former claſs belong Xenophanes, Parmenides, Me- 
liſſus, and Zeno of Elea; to the latter, Leucippus, Democritus, 
Protagoras, Diagoras, and Anaxarchus. Concerning each of theſe 
we ſhall treat . 

XENOPHANES?, the author of the Eleatic ſ=&, was a native of 
Colophon. The great length of his life has led different writers to 
fix different dates to the time in which he flouriſhed ; but if the ſe- 
veral chronological accounts of this philoſopher be compared, it will 
appear probable that he was born, as Euſebius aſſerts, about the 


_ fifty-fixth Olympiad*®. From ſome: cauſe which 1s not related, 


Xenophanes early left his country, and took refuge in Sicily, where 


he ſupported himſelf by reciting, in the court of Hiero, elegiac and 


1ambic verſes, which he had written in reprehenſion of the Wedge 
nies of Heſiod and Homer. From Sicily he paſſed over into Magna 
Gracia, where he took up the profeſſion of philoſophy, and became a 
celebrated Free in the Pythagorean ſchool. Indulging however 
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a greater freedom of thought, than was uſual among the diſciples of 
Pythagoras, he ventured to introduce new opinions of his own, and 
in many particulars to oppoſe the doctrines of Epimenides, Thales, 
and Pythagoras. This gave occaſion to Timon, who was a ſevere 
fatiriſt, to introduce him in ridicule as one of the characters in his 
dialogues. Xenophanes poſſeſſed the Pythagorean chair of philoſo- 
phy about ſeventy years, and lived to the extreme age of an hundred 
years, that is, according to Euſebius, till the * 8 
piad ®, 

Of the writings of the Eleatic {had 8 remains except a 
few fragments collected by Henry Stephens. We chiefly rely for 
our information concerning this ſect upon the authority of Plato 
and Ariſtotle ; the former of whom, while he profeſſed to explain 
the doctrines of Parmenides, in the dialogues which bear his name, 
is acknowledged to have adulterated them with opinions of his own; 
and the latter, in a particular treatiſe concerning Xenophanes, Zeno, 
and Gorgias, has not ſcrupled to miſrepreſent their tenets, that he 
might the more eaſily refute them. Theſe and other circumſtances 
render it extremely difficult to relate, with accuracy, the tenets of 
the Eleatic ſet. As far as reſpects Xenophanes, after a careful 
compariſon of the accounts which are given by Ariſtotle and others, 
the following 1s the beſt SUMMARY we are able to collect of his 
doctrine. 5 . 

In Mrra physics, Xenophanes taught *, that if ever there had 
been a time when nothing exiſted, nothing could ever have exiſted. 
That whatever is, always has been from eternity, without deriving 
its exiſtence from any prior principle; that nature is one and with- 
out limit; that what is one is ſimilar in all its parts, elſe it would 
be many; that the one infinite, eternal, and homogeneous univerſe, 
is immutable and incapable of change; that God is one incorporeal 


2 Laert, Plut. I. e. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. . *. 33 9 224. Fabr. Bib. Gr. 
v. i. p. 557. * B. C. 456. 
> Ariſt. Phyſ. acroaſ. I. i. c. 2. Cic. Ae. Qu. I. iv. e. 37. Ariſt. Met. I. i. c. 5: 
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eternal being, and, like the univerſe, ſpherical in form; that he is of 
the ſame nature with the univerſe, comprehending all things within 
himſelf; is intelligent, and pervades all things; but bears no reſem- 
blance to human nature either in body or mind 
In Paysics, he taught”, that there are innumerable worlds; that 
there is in nature no real production, decay, or change; that there 
are four elements, and that the earth is the baſis of all things ; that 
the ſtars ariſe from vapours, which are extinguiſhed by day and 
ignited by night; that the ſun conſiſts of fiery particles collected by 
humid exhalations, and daily renewed ; that the courſe of the ſun is 
rectilinear, and only appears curvilinear from its great diſtance; that 
there are as many ſuns as there are different climates of the earth ; 
that the moon 1s an inhabited world ; that the earth, as appears 
from marine ſhells, which are found at the tops of mountains, and 
in caverns, far from the ſea, was once a general maſs of waters; and 
that it will at length return into the fame ſtate, and pals through an 
endleſs ſeries of paler revolutions. N 5 
The doctrine of Xenophanes concerning nature is fo imperfectly 
preſerved, and obſcurely expreſſed, that it is no wonder that it has 


been differently repreſented by different writers. Some have con- 


founded it with the modern impiety of Spinoza, who ſuppoſed all the 
appearances in nature to be only modifications of one material ſub- 
ſtance. Others have endeavoured to accommodate it to the antient 
ſyſtem of emanation; and others, to the Pythagoric and Stoic no- 
tions of the ſoul of the world. But none of theſe explanations ac- 
cord with the terms, in which the tenets of Xenophanes are ex- 
preſſed. Perhaps the truth is, that he held the univerſe to be one 


in nature and ſubſtance, but diſtinguiſhed in his conception between 


the matter of which all things conſiſt, and that latent divine force, 
which though not a diſtinct ſubſtance, but an attribute, is neceſ- 


Clem. Alex. Str. l. v. p. 601. l. vii. p. 701. 


» Ariſt. Orig. Laert. l. c. Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. p. 62. Sext. Emp. adv. M. l. vii. 


949. Plut. de aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 24. 25. Pl. Ph. I. ii. c. 20. Euſeb. Pr. 1. i. 


c. J. I. xiv. c. 17. Stob. Ech Ph. J. i. p. % $6- Cic, de Div. l i e. 3. lin. 1. ii. 
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farily inherent in the univerſe, and is the cauſe of all its perfection. 

This view of his doctrine ſeems to give conſiſtency to the language 
aſcribed to him, and is particularly ſuitable to his doctrine, preſerved 

by Sextus Empiricus, that God is of the ſame nature with the uni- 

verſe ; r Oe ouuuy Toi r. 

What Xenophanes maintained concerning the immobility and 
immutability of nature, is to be underſtood of the univerſe conſidered 
as one whole, and not of its ſeveral parts, which his phyſical cenets 
ſuppoſed to be liable to change. If he aſſerted, that there is no motion 
in nature, he probably underſtood the term motion metaphyſically, 
and only meant that there is no ſuch thing in nature as paſſing from 
nonentity to entity, or the reverſe. Perhaps the diſputes among the 
antients concerning motion, like many other metaphyſical conteſts, 
were mere combats in the dark, for want of ſettling, at the begin- 

ning of the diſpute, the meaning of terms. By the term motion 
they ſeem more commonly to have meant change of nature, than 
change of place. 

The notion aſcribed to tein concerning the nature and 
origin of the celeſtial bodies, as meteors daily renewed, is fo abſurd, 
that we are inclined to think it muſt have been defectively or un- 
fairly ſtated. It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that many of the 
fancies, aſcribed to philoſophers, are nothing more than the miſcon- 
ceptions of 1 ignorant or careleſs biographers. 

Equally diſtinguiſhed in the Eleatic ſchool with ee was 
his diſciple . , who continued the ſect at Elea, his na- 
tive city. He flouriſhed about the ſixty-ninth Olympiad*. He is 
{aid to have attended upon the inſtructions of Anaximander ; but if 
this be true, it muſt have been whilſt he was very young. His 
patrimony was large, his early manner of life was ſplendid, and his 
influence in the civil affairs of life conſiderable, till he formed an 
intimacy with Diochetas, a Pythagorean, by whom he was per- 
ſuaded to withdraw from the buſineſs of public life, to the filence 
and leiſure of the ſchools. He thought himſelf fo much ndebtes 
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to this poor but honeſt Pythagorean, for having introduced him 
into the receſſes of philoſophy, that after his death he conſecrated 
a temple to his memory. Cebes, in his allegorical table, ſpeaks of 
Parmenides as an eminent pattern of virtue. He wrote the doc- 
trines of his ſchool in verſes *, of which a few fragments ſtill re- 
main, but in ſo mutilated a ſtate, that they afford little help in ex- 
plaining his ſyſtem of philoſophy. Plato, in the dialogue which 
bears the name of Parmenides, profeſſes to repreſent his tenets, but 
confounds them with his own. From the ſcattered reports of the 


antients, we gather up the following ABSTRACT * of the PulLo- 


SOPHY of PARMENIDES. 
Philoſophy is two-fold, that which i the report of the 


ſenſes, and that which is according to reaſon and truth. The former 


treats of the appearances of ſenſible objects, the latter conſiders the 
abſtract nature of things, and enquires into the conſtitution of the 


univerſe. Abſtract philoſophy tcaches, that from nothing nothing 


can proceed. The univerſe is one, immoveable, immutable, eternal, 
and of a ſpherical form. Whatever is not comprehended in the uni- 


verſe has no real exiſtence. Nothing in nature is either produced 
or deſtroyed, but merely appears to be ſo to the fenſes*. Phyiical 


philoſophy teaches, that the principles of things are heat and cold, 


or fire and earth, of which the former is the efficient, the latter the 


material cauſe; that the earth is ſpherical, and placed in the center, 
being exactly balanced by its diſtance from the heavens, ſo that 


there is no cauſe why it ſhould move one way rather than another ; 
that the firſt men were produced from mud, by the action of heat 


upon cold ; that the frame of the world is liable to decay, but the 
univerſe itſelf remains the fame ; and that the chief ſeat of the ſoul 


18 the heart“. 


Fabr. Bib. Gr. v; . p. 181 489. 
» Laert. L ix. $22. Euſeb. Pr. I. i. c. 8. I. xiv. c. 17. Plut. adv. Colot, t. iii. 


p. 416. 434. Sext. Emp. adv. M. l. vii. S 111. Simplic. | in Phyſ. Ariſt. 57. 17. 31. 
© Ariſt. Phyſ. I. i. c. 2, 3. Pf. Orig. I. c. c. xi. p. 86. Plut. Pl. Plc -bv i. Co 24s 


& adv, Colot. J. c. 
4 Laert. l. c. Plut. adv. Colot. 1. c. Ariſt. Met. 1. i. c. iv. Sext. "OY PE M. 


1. ix. § 9. I. vi. § 6. Stob, Ecl, Ph. c. 12. 24. Plat. in Conv, Plut. Pl. Ph. I. ii. 
c. 15. I. iv. e. 5. | 3 
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There is ſo near a reſemblance between the metaphyſical doctrine 
of Parmenides and Xenophanes, that it appears reaſonable to ex- 
plain both in the fame way; excepting, perhaps, that while Xeno- 
phanes conſidered the univerſe as poſſeſſing within itſelf a divine 
force, Parmenides adhered more ſtrictly to the Pythagorean doctrine, 
and ſuppoſed the Deity to be an informing principle, or intellectual 
fire, diffuſed throughout the univerſe, but more eſpecially reſiding in 
the extreme ſphere of the world; on which account he is metapho- 
rically repreſented by this philoſopher as a crown of light, incloſing 
within its circumference the celeſtial orb“. 

MzrL1ssus, of Samos, was a diſciple of Pane and adhered 
cloſely to his doctrines. As was uſual with the Pythagorean philo- 
ſophers, he acquired influence among his countrymen in affairs of 
ſtate. Plutarch relates, that he was entruſted with the command of 
a fleet, and gained a victory in a naval engagement with the Athe- 

nians. He 08 0 about the eighty-fourth Olympiad”. Like Par- 
menides, he held that the principle of all things is one and immuta- 
ble; that this one being includes all things, and is infinite, without 
beginning or end; that there is neither vacuum, nor motion, in the 
univerſe, nor any ſuch thing as produckion or decay“: doctrines, 
which admit of the ſame erbte which has been given of 
the tenets of Xenophanes and Parmenides. 

About the fame time flouriſhed ZENo, called the Feat to 
diſtinguiſh him from Zeno the Stoic, and others. He was a zealous 
ir:end of civil liberty, and is celebrated for his courageous and ſuc- 
ceſsful oppoſition to tyrants; but the inconſiſtency of the ſtories re- 
lated by different writers concerning him, in a great meaſure deſtroys 
their credit. He choſe to reſide in his ſmall native city of Elea, ra- 
ther than at Athens, becauſe it afforded freer ſcope to his in- 
dependent and generous ſpirit, which could not eaſily ſubmit to the 
reſtraints of OY. It is related, that he vingicated the warmth 


bc de Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 11. b. B. c 444. 


© Laert. l. ix. $24. Plut. adv. Colot. t. iti. p. 434- Ariſt. Phyſ. 5 3 


:. 8. Plat. in Theæt. Sext. Emp. Pyr. Hyp. 1. iii. c. 7. $65, Simplic. ad Ariſt. 
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with which he reſented reproach, by ſaying, © If I were indifferent 


to cenſure, I ſhould alſo be indifferent to praiſe *.” The invention 
of the dialectic art has been improperly aſcribed to Zeno; but 
there can be no doubt that this philoſopher, and other metaphyſical 
diſputants in the Eleatis ſect, employed much ingenuity and ſubtlety 
in exhibiting examples of moſt of the logical arts which were after- 
wards reduced to rule by Ariſtotle and others“. 


According to Ariſtotle *, Zeno of Elea taught, that nothing can be 


produced either from that which is ſimilar or diſſimilar ; that there is 
only one being, and that is God; that this being is eternal, homoge- 
neous, and ſpherical, neither finite nor infinite, neither quieſcent nor 
moveable; that there are many worlds ; that there is in nature no va- 
cuum ; that all bodies are compoſed of four elements, heat and moiſ- 
ture, cold and dryneſs ; and that the body of man is from the earth, and 
his foul an equal mixture of theſe four elements. He argued with 


great ſubtlety againſt the poſſibility of motion. If Seneca's © account - 
of this philoſopher deſerves credit, he reached the higheſt point of 


ſcepticiſm, and denied the real exiſtence of external objects. The 
truth is, that after all that has been advanced by different writers, it 
18 impoffible to determine whether Zeno underſtood the term One, 


metaphyfically, logically, or pbyfically ; or whether he admitted or 


denied a nature properly divine. It is with equal judgment and 


modeſty, that Moiheim * applies to the doctrine of Zeno the words 
of Terence : : 


Incerta hæc, ſi tu poſtules 


Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 
Quam ſi des operam, ut cum ratione infanias '. 


* Laert. l. ix. $ 25, &c. Suidas, Val. Max. Lib; ©. 3 
d Sext, Emp. adv. Math. . vii, § 7. Plut. in Pericle, t. iii. p. 178. Plat. in 
Phedro. | 


© De Xenoph. Zeno. Gorgia, Ec $$ be: Þv- 942. Phyſ. l. vi. c. 9. 
- 3: 58. Ad Cudw, civ 63h 


* Things thus uncertain, if by reaſon's rules 
You'd certain make; it were as wile a taſk 
Jo try with reaſon to run mad... .CoLMAN. 
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Thus much concerning that branch of the Eleatic ſect, which ex- 
plained the nature and origin of the univerſe METAPHYSICALLY. 
A ſecond ſet of philoſophers aroſe in this ſchool, who treated the 
ſubje& puysICALLY ; and who, giving up all metaphyſical explana- 
tions of the cauſe of things, attempted to account for the phens- 
ena of nature from the known laws of matter and motion. 

The author of this eſſential innovation was LEVUcIppus , who is 
faid by Laertius to have been a native of Elea, and who was a 
diſciple of Zeno the Eleatic philoſopher. He wrote a treatiſe con- 
cerning nature *, now loſt, from which the antients probably col- 
lected what they relate concerning his tenets. Diſſatisfied with the 
metaphyſical ſubtleties, by which the former philoſophers of this 
ſchool had confounded all evidence from the ſenſes, Leucippus, and 
his follower Democritus, determined, if poſſible, to diſcover a ſyſtem 
more conſonant to nature and reaſon. Leaving behind them the 
whole train of fanciful conceptions, numbers, ideas, proportions, 
qualities, and elementary forms, in which philoſophers had hitherto 
taken refuge, as the aſylum of ignorance, they reſolved to examine 
the real conſtitution of the material world, and enquire into the 
mechanical properties of bodies; that from theſe they might, if poſ- 
ſible, deduce ſome certain knowledge of natural cauſes, and hence 
be able to account for natural appearances. Their great object was, 
to reſtore the alliance between reaſon and the ſenſes, which meta- 
phyſical ſubtleties had diſſolved. For this purpoſe they introduced 
the doctrine of indiviſible atoms, poſſeſſing within themſelves a 
principle of motion. Several other philoſophers, before their time, 
bad indeed conſidered matter as diviſible into indefinitely ſmall par- 
ticles, particularly Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Heraclitus. But 
Leucippus and Democritus were the firſt who taught, that theſe 
particles were originally deſtitute of all qualities except figure and 
motion, and therefore may juſtly be reckoned the authors of the 
Atomic Syſtem of Philoſophy. They looked * the qua- 


2 Laert. 1. ix. $ 30. Tzetz. Chil, v. 980. 
2 Pſeud, Orig. Phil. c. xii, p. 88, Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 778. 
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lities, which preceding philoſophers had aſcribed to matter, as the 
mere creatures of abſtraction; and they determined to admit nothing 
into their ſyſtem, which they could not eſtabliſh upon the ſure teſti- 
mony of the ſenſes. They were, moreover, of opinion, that both 
the Eleatic philoſophers, and thoſe of other ſects, had unneceſſarily 
encumbered their reſpective ſyſtems, by aſſigning ſome external or 
internal cauſe of motion, of a nature not to be diſcovered by the 


ſenſes. They therefore reſolved to reject all metaphyſical princi- 


ples, and, in their explanation of the phenomena of nature, to pro- 
ceed upon no other ground than the ſenſible and mechanical pro- 


perties of bodies. By the help of the internal principle of motion, 


which they attributed to the indiviſible particles of matter, they 
made a feeble and fanciful effort to account for the production of 


all natural bodies from phyſical cauſes, without the intervention of 
Deity. But, whether they meant entirely to diſcard the notion of 
a divine nature from the univerſe is uncertain. The firſt idea of the 


atomic ſyſtem was ſuggeſted by Leucippus; it was improved by 
Democritus, and afterwards carried to all the perfection which a 
ſyſtem fo fundamentally defective would admit of, by Epicurus. The 


following SUMMARY of the DocTRINE of LEvucieevs will exhibit 


the infant ſtate of the Atomic Philoſophy, and at the fame time ſuf- 
ficiently expole its ablurdity. 


The Univerſe, which is infinite, is in part a in and in part a 


vacuum. The plenum contains innumerable corpuſcles or atoms, of 


various figures, which falling into the vacuum, ſtruck againſt each 
other; and hence aroſe a variety of curvilinear motions, which con- 


tinued till, at length, atoms of ſimilar forms met together, and 
bodies were produced. The primary atoms being ſpecifically of 


equal weight, and not being able, on account of their multitude, to 
move in circles, the ſmaller roſe to the exterior parts of the vacuum, 
whilſt the larger, entangling themſelves, formed a ſpherical ſhell, 


which revolved about its center, and which included within itſelf 


all kinds of bodies. This central maſs was gradually increaſed by 


a perpetual acceſſion of particles from the ſurrounding ſhell, till at 
| laſt 
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laſt the earth was formed '. In the mean time, the ſpherical ſhell 
was continually ſupplied with new bodies, which, in its revolution, 
it gathered up from without. Of the particles thus collected in the 
ſpherical ſhell, ſome in their combination formed humid maſſes, 


which, by their circular motion, gradually became dry, and were at 


length ignited, and became ſtars. The ſun was formed in the ſame 


manner, in the exterior ſurface of the ſhell; and the moon, in its 


interior ſurface. In this manner the world was formed; and, by an 

inverſion of the proceſs, it will at length be diſſolved *. 
DeMocRITUs*, the ſucceſſor of Leucippus, was a native of Ab- 

dera, a town in Thrace, the ſtupidity of whoſe inhabitants became 


proverbial, He was of noble deſcent. Laertius, after Apollonius, 


fixes the time of his birth in the firſt year of the eightieth Olympiad *. 


Alian* muſt therefore have been miſtaken in making him contem- 


porary with Alexander, and could have no good authority for the 


ſtory which he relates, that Democritus laughed at Alexander, who 
complained that he had only one world to conquer. Democritus 
was contemporary with Socrates, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Parme- 
nides, Zeno, and Protagoras*. The father of Democritus, with his 


fellow citizens, is ſaid to have contributed largely towards the en- 


tertainment of the army of Xerxes, on his return to Aſia; in reward 
of which ſervice, the Perſian king made the Abderites rich preſents, 
and left among them ſeveral Chaldean Magi. Democritus, accord- 
ing to Laertius, was inſtructed by ſome of theſe eaſtern ſages in aſ- 
tronomy and theology. After the death of his father, Democritus 
determined to travel in ſearch of wiſdom; and therefore, in the diſ- 
tribution of his father's eſtates among him and his three brothers, 
he made choice of that part, which, though leaſt in value, conſiſted of 


money. His portion is ſaid to have amounted to one hundred ta- 


« Laert. 11 Theodoret. Therapeut. . iv, Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1 i. Plut 
de Pla h Ei. co 7. i 12 b Laert. et Pſ. Orig, 1. c. 

© Laert. l. ix. & 34. 4 Pomp. Mela, 1. ii. c. 2. Solin, c. 10. Cic. ad Attic. 
1. iv. Ep. 16. Juv. Sat. ix. v. 49. Mart. l. ix. Ep. 25. „„ | 
n 

E A. Cell. L xvii. e. 21. Plin, 1, xxx. e. 1. Euſeb. Chron. Diod. Sie. 1. xiv. 
C ir. N > Herod, l. vii.  Laeft. § 24, Ke. 
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lents. Little ſtreſs is therefore to be laid upon the inconſiſtent {tory 


of his leaving his fields untilled, and giving up his patrimony to his 


country*. Amply provided with money to defray the expences of 
travelling, after the manner of the age, in which it was cuſtomary 
to viſit diſtant countries in purſuit of knowledge, he went firſt into 
Egypt, for the ſake of learning geometry from the Eg gyptian prieſts ; 
and then turned aſide into Ethiopia, to converſe with the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts of that country; after which he paſſed over into Afia, re- 
ſided ſome time among the Perfian Magi, for the purpoſe of learn- 
ing magical philoſophy, and, as ſome aſſert, travelled into India“. 
Whether, in the courſe of his travels, Democritus viſited Athens, or 
attended upon Anaxagoras, is uncertain *. There can be little doubt, 
however, that, during ſome part of his life, he was inſtructed in the 
Pythagorcan ſchool, and 1 that he Was a a diſciple of Leu- 
N 1 

After a long courſe of years ſpent in travelling Demoeritus return- 
ed to Abdera, richly ſtored with the treaſures of philoſophy, which 
he had ſpared neither labour nor expence to procure, but deſtitute of 
the neceflary means of ſubſiſtence. His brother Damaſis, however, 
received him kindly, and liberally ſupphed his exigencies. It was a 
law in Abdera, that whoever ſhould waſte all his patrimony ſhould 
be deprived of the rites of ſepulture. Democritus, deſirous of avoid- 
ing the diſzrace to which this law ſubjected him, gave public in- 
ſtructions to the people, chiefly from his larger Diacoſinus, the moſt 
valuable of his writings: in return he received from his hearers 
many valuable preſents, and other teſtimonies of reſpect, which re- 
lieved him from all apprehenſion of ſuffering public cenſure as a 
ſpendthrift. Laertius afſerts, that his countrymen loaded him with 
riches, to the amount of five hundred talents; but it is wholly in- 
credible that a ſum, Which few royal treaſuries were at that time 
able to furniſh, ſhould have been raiſed in an obſcure town as a 


))) Hor: Ep. Li Epi 132, v. 12. Cic, de Fim |. v. ec. 29; 
d Laert. El. Suid. Clem, Al. Strom, I. i. p. 304. Hlin. Hiſt. Nor. . 
proem. XXIV. c. 17. © Laert, Val. Max. 1, viii. c. 7 


«Laert. ud. Pin. Hil.” N. 1. xvii. e. 35. Athen. J. iv. p. 168. | 
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gratuity to any individual. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Democritus, by his learning and wiſdom, and eſpecially by his ac- 
quaintance with nature, acquired great fame, and excited much ad- 
miration among the ignorant Abderites. By giving previous notice 
of unexpected changes in the weather, and by other artifices, he had 
the addreſs to make them believe that he poſſeſſed a power of pre- 
dicting future events; and by this means he gained ſuch an aſcend- 
ency over them, that they not only gave him the appellation of 
W1spoM, and looked upon him as ſomething more than mortal, 

but propoſed to entruſt him with the direction of their public affairs. 
From inclination and habit he, however, preferred a contemplative 
to an active life, and therefore declined theſe public honours, and 
paſſed the remainder of his days in ſolitude *, 

It is faid, that, from this time, Democritus ſpent his days and 
nights in caverns and ſepulchres; and that in one of theſe gloomy 
retreats, whilſt he ſat by his midnight lamp butily engaged in 
: writing, he was on a ſudden viſited by ſeveral young men, who, in 
order to terrify him, had clothed themſelves in black garments, and 
put on maſks, pretending to be ghoſts; but that, upon their appear- 
ance, he cooly requeſted them not to play the fool, and went on with 
the ſtudies in which they found him employed*. Others relate *, 
that Democritus, in order to be more perfectly maſter of his in- 
tellectual faculties, by means of a burning glaſs deprived himſelf of 
the organs of ſight. But the former of theſe ſtories has the air of 
fable; and the latter is wholly incredible, fince the writers who re- 
late it affirm, that Democritus employed his leiſure in writing books, 
and in diſſecting the bodies of animals, neither of which could very 

well have been effected without eyes. Cicero, who was not deſtitute 
of credulity, mentions the ſtory, but at the ſame time intimates his 
own doubts concerning its truth. Nor is greater credit due to the 
tale“, that Democritus ſpent his leiſure hours in chemical reſearches 


Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. vi. p. 631. Laert. Suidas. 
> Lucian Philopſeud. t. iii. p. 595. 


© A, Gell. I. x. c. 17. Cic. Tulc. 1 Plut. de Polypragm. Tertull. 
Apol. c. 46. Borrich. de Art. Chem. p. 69. Fabr. Bib, Gr. v. i. p. 766. 
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after the philoſopher's ſtone, the dream of a later age; or to the 
ſtory of his converſation with Hippocrates, grounded upon let- 
ters*, which are faid to have paſſed between that father of me- 
dicine and the people of Abdera, on the ſuppoſed madneſs of Demo- 
critus, but which are fo evidently ſpurious, that it would require 
the credulity of the Abderites themſelves to ſuppoſe them genuine. 
All that is probable concerning this converſation, ſo circumſtantially 
and eloquently related in the Epiſtles aſcribed to Hippocrates, is, that 
Hippocrates, who was contemporary with Democritus, admired his 
extenſive knowledge of nature, and reprobated the ſtupidity of the 
Abderites, who imputed his wonderful operations to a ſupernatural 
intercourſe with demons, or to madneſs. 

The only reaſonable concluſion, which can be drawn from theſe 
marvellous tales, is, that Democritus was, what he is commonly re- 
preſented to have been, a man of ſublime genius and penetrating 
judgment, who, by a long courſe of ſtudy and obſervation, became 
an eminent maſter of ſpeculative and phyfical ſcience; the natural 
conſequence of which was, that, like Roger Bacon in a later period, 
he aſtoniſhed and impoſed upon his ignorant and credulous country- 
men. Petronius relates, that he was perfectly acquainted with the 
virtues of herbs, plants, and ſtones, and that he ſpent his life in 
making experiments upon natural bodies. 

Democritus has been commonly known under the appellation o 
'The Laughing Philoſopher ; and it is gravely related by Seneca, 
that he never appeared in public, without expreſſing his contompt 
of the follies of mankind by laughter. But this account is wholly 
inconſiſtent with what has been related concerning his fondneſs for 
a life of gloomy ſolitude and profound contemplation ; and with that 
ſtrength and elevation of mind, which his philoſophical reſearches 
muſt have required, and which are aſcribed to him by the general 
voice of antiquity. Thus much, however, may be eaſily admitted, 
on the credit of lian? and Lucian“, that a man ſo ſuperior to the 

2 Hippocr, Op. t. ii. p. 901. ed. THT Laert. $42. !. 1 ir. c. 20, 

» De Ira; 1: it. Co 3 De Tranq. c. 15. 

© Var, H. I. iv. c. 20. Vit. Auct. t. ili. p. 112. 
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generality of his contemporaries, and. whoſe lot it was to live among 
a race of men who were ſtupid to a proverb, might frequently treat 
their follies with ridicule and contempt. Accordingly we find that, 
among his fellow citizens, he obtained the appellation 180 VENGLO WG, 
The Derider. 
* Democritus appears to have been in his manners chaſts and tem- 


perate*; and his ſobriety was repaid by a healthy old age. He 
lived, and enjoyed the uſe of his faculties, to the term of a hundred 


Journ (ſome ſay ſeveral years longer) and at laſt died through mere de- 


cay b. The following fingular circumſtance is ſaid to have happened 
Juſt before his death. His ſiſter, who had the care of him, obſerv- 
ing him to be near his end, expreſſed great regret that his imme- 
mediate death would prevent her celebrating the approaching feſtival 
of Ceres; upon which Democritus, who was now unable to receive 


any nouriſhment, that he might if poſhible gratify her with by living 


a few days longer, defired er often to bring hot bread near his 


noſtrils; the experiment ſucceeded, and he was preſerved alive with- 
out food for three days. His death was exceedingly lamented by his 

countrymen ; and the charge of his funeral was defrayed from the 
public treaſury. He wrote much, but none of his works are 


-EXTanr. 


Concerning T RUTH Democritus taught *, that there are two 
kinds of knowledge; one, obſcure ; the other, genuine; the former, 
that which is derived from the ſenſes; the latter, that which is de- 
rived from the exerciſe of thought upon the nature of things. This 


exerciſe of the reaſon, to prdags certain knowledge, he confeſſed 


to be exceedingly difficult; and therefore ſaid, that truth lay in a 
deep well, from which it is the office of reaſon to draw it up. 
Concerning Puys1ics, the doctrine of Democritus was as Pllows*: 


+ Plin, N. H. l. xxvili, c. 6. Tertull. de Anim, c. 27. Clem. Al. Pædag. J. ii. 


N 


> Laert. 8 39—43- Diodor. Sic. lib. xiv. Cie. de Sened. . Luc. de 
Longev. t. ii. p. 829. Athen. l. ii. p. 46. Suidas. 
e Sext. Emp. adv. M. 1. vii. § 135, 6. 1. viii. § 139. 327. akt, 1 7 


46. Cic. Ac. Qu. 1. i. c. 12. 1. iv. c. 10. 


* Laert, J. e. Ariſt. Phyf. I. i. c. 6, 1. iii. c. 4. Cic. Acad Qu. . iv. o. 37. 
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Nothing can ever be produced from that which has no exiſtence; ; 
nor can any thing which exiſts be ever annihilated. Whatever 7d 
exiſts muſt therefore owe its being to neceſſary and ſelf exiſtent = 
principles. The firſt principles of all things are two, atoms and a 
vacuum. For bodies muſt conſiſt of both theſe, ſince they cannot 1 
be divided till they are reduced to nothing. Neither of theſe prin- Uh, 
ciples is produced from the other. They are both infinite, atoms in A 
number, vacuum in magnitude. Atoms are ſolid, and the only : 70 
beings; vacuum, or entire ſpace, can neither be ſaid to be exiſtent 1 
nor non-exiſtent, being neither corporeal nor incorporeal. Atoms "208 
have the properties of figure, magnitude, motion, and weight; being e 
heavy in proportion to their bulk. In figure, they are various; i 
ſome are angular, others not ſo; ſome circular, others curved, others 1 
plain; ſome ſmooth, others rough; ſome hooked, others pointed. "IE : 
With reſpect to magnitude, they are too ſmall to be ſingly viſible, INS ; 
but are of different ſizes; they are perfectly On, e and . 5 
unalterable. | ith WI 
Theſe atoms, or firſt corpulcles, 1 been lt moving in J ; 
infinite vacuum or ſpace, where there is neither high nor low, mi 1 g 
dle nor end*. Their motion is of one kind, that which perpetually . 
deviates from a right line. By their continual and rapid motion, 
colliſions are produced which occaſion innumerable combinations of ] Als 
particles, whence ariſe the various form of things. The natural Fit 
neceſſity, by which the primary particles are thus moved and united, . ä 
is the only fate by which the world is created or governed. The 19 
ſyſtem of nature is one, conſiſting of parts, which differ only in their 1 


figure, order, and ſituation. The production of an organized body 
takes place, When thoſe atoms, which are in their nature fitted 
to form that body, happen to be ſuitably arranged: if this arrange- 
ment be diverſified, alteration takes place; if it be entirely deſtroyed, 


* Ariſt. Metaph. I. i. c. 4. Laert. Ariſt. de Gener. 1. i. c. I. I. v. c. 8. Phyſ. 
kh ß /// ede. Die. de 
Nat.. ,. Li 8 10% ie e. 

b Ariſt. de Czlo, I. iii. c. 4. Cic. de Fin. 1. i. c. 6. Stob, Ecl. Phyſ. I. i. c. 23: 
ic. Ac. Qu. l. iv. c. 38. Sext. Emp. adv. M. l. ix. § 113. 
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diſſolution. The qualities of bodies are not eſſential to their nature, 
but the caſual effect of arrangement; and to this cauſe is to be 
aſcribed the different impreſſions which they make upon the ſenſes. 
Bitterneſs and ſweetneſs, for example, are not properties eſſential to 
bodies, but effects produced upon the ſenſes 1 in conſequence of the 
various arrangement of atoms“. 
In infinite ſpace there are innumerable worlds, ſome of which are 
perfectly ſimilar, others diſſimilar; but all ſubject to growth, decay, 
and deſtruction'. The world has no animating principle, but all 
things are moved by the rapid agitation of atoms, as by an univerſally 
penetrating fire. The ſun and moon are compoſed of light parti- 
cles, which revolve about a common centre. The order of the 
heavenly bodies is, firſt, the fixed ſtars, then the planets, then the 
ſun, then the moon. All the heavenly bodies move from eaſt to 
weſt, and thoſe which are - neareſt revolve with the leaſt velocity; 
whence the ſun, the inferior planets, and the moon, move ſlower 
than the reſt. A comet is a combination of planets which, ap- 
proaching near each other, appear as one body. The earth at the 
firſt was ſo ſmall and light, as to wander about in the regions of 
ſpace; but at length increaſing in denſity, it became immoveable. 
The ſea is continually decreaſing, and will at length be dried up“. 
Mex were at firſt produced from water and earth. Our know- 
ledge of the exiſtence of man ariſes from conſciouſneſs. The ſoul, 
or principle of animal life and motion, is the reſult of a combination 
of round or fiery particles : it conſiſts of two parts, the one ſeated 
in the breaſt, which is the rational, the other diffuſed through the 
whole body, which is the irrational. The ſoul is mortal, and 
periſhes with the body ; but human bodies, which periſh, will re- 
vive. Different animal beings poſſeſs different ſenſes. Perception 


z Ariſt, Met. I. i. Code HE Gener. . i. c. 2. 7. 8. De Cælo, l. i. c. 4. Laert. 
I. ix. $ 45. 72. Sent Ep. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1.1. c. 30. Adv. Log. 1.1. c. 135. 368. 
1. 11. $6, po.” Adv. Muſ. g 53. 

1 N $44. Plut. Pl. Fh. I. ii. c. 1. 3. Orig. Pl. Ph. c. xili. p. 91. 

as F< —_— ___r Yr Tu nn nn nn ns ri 
C. 12, 13. Ariſt. de Cælo, 1. iii. c. 4. 13. Cic, de Fin. I. i. c. 6. Ariſt. de Me- 
teor. I. i, S. b, J. ii, , „, e 
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is produced by id, images, which flow from bodies according to 

their reſpective figures, and ſtrike upon the organ of ſenſe*. 
The vacuum of Democritus is not to be confounded, as it has 


ſometimes been, with air; it is unqueſtionably the ſame with that 


infinite ſpace which gives locality to all bodies. The fundamental 
difference between the doctrine of Democritus, and that of former 
philoſophers, concerning atoms, is, that the latter conceived ſinall 
particles endued with various. qualities.; whereas this philoſopher 
conceived. the qualities of bodies, not to ariſe from any eſſential dif- 
ference in the nature of primary particles, but to be the mere effect 
of arrangement. It is evident, from the whole tenor of the Demo- 
cratic ſyſtem, that it pays no regard to an external Efficient Cauſe, 


but abſurdly ſuppoſes, that the intrinſic neceſſity, which is conceived. 


to give motion to atoms, is alone ſufficient to account for the phe-. 
nomena of nature. This philoſopher admitted no other ſoul of the 


world, than one ſimilar to that which he allowed to man, a blind force 
reſulting from the combination of certain ſubtle atoms, of a. round. 
form, which produce fire. Whatever, therefore, he is ſaid to have 
taught concerning nature, fate, or Providence, he can only be under- 
{ſtood as ee that this fire is a mechanical agent in nature 
whoſe rapid motion is the chief cauſe of the changes which take 
place in the univerſe. According to Plutarch *, Democritus thought 
the ſun and moon to be ignited plates of ine; but this is incon-- 

fiſtent with his general ſyſtem, and with that knowledge of nature 

which this philoſopher appears to have poſſeſſed. The belief of the 


natural materiality of the ſoul was a neceſſary conſequence of the 
atomic ſyſtem; for if the ſoul be a compoſition of atoms, when. 
theſe are diſperſed it muſt periſh. The notion of Democritus con- 
cerning the reviviſcence of human bodies ſeems to have been miſ- 
underſtood by Pliny ©. This philoſopher can only be ſuppoſed, con- 
Ae with his ſyſtem, to hure meant, that the atoms of which. 


2 Cenſorin. de Die Nat. c. 4. Plut PL. Ph: * bs. ©, da 0 106: 8 


c. 16. Sext, Emy. Pyrr. Hyp. : il, e. 5. $ 23. Adv. M. I. vii. § 265. Ariſt. de 
Anim. Li. © 18. Laert. $44. Flin. H. N. J. vii. &. 55. Cie. 4 Att. I. Ii. 


Ep. 4. Fam, l. xv. Ep. 16. Lucret. I. iv. v. 238. „„ 
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432 OF CUE ELEATICISECT. . 
any human ſoul had conſiſted, after being ſeparated and difperſed 


through infinite ſpace, would in ſome diſtant period meet again, and 


recover their former life. The term di, image, appears to have been 
uſed by Democritus in two different ſignifications; firſt, for thoſe 
images which he ſuppoſed to flow from external objects, and ſtrike 
upon the ſenſes, and to create notions or ideas in the mind; and 
ſecondly, for divine beings exiſting in the air, which he called gods. 
For want of attending to this diſtinction, ſeveral writers have been 
led into miſtakes concerning the tenets of Democritus. 


Although Democritus either entirely rejected the notion of 


Dir v, or allowed him no ſhare in the creation or government of 
the world, yet he endeavoured to conceal his impiety, by admitting 
the popular belief of divinities inhabiting the aerial regions, aid 


teaching that they make themſelves viſible to favoured mortals, and 


enable them to predict future events. His doctrine concerning 
them was *, that they are in form like men, but of a larger fize, and 
ſuperior nature; that they are compoſed of the moſt ſubtle atoms, 
and leſs liablesto ditiolution than human beings, but. are never- 
theleſs mortal; and that they have a power of ſerving or injuring 
mankind, and of communicating their thoughts to them by voeal 
ſounds, and often give them information concerning futurity. 

The moral doctrine of Democritus *, like that of Epicurus, aſter- 
wards to be conſidered, makes the enjoyment of a tranquil ſtate of 
mind, evſuuic, the great end of life, and conſequently teaches mode- 


ration as the firſt law of wiſdom. At the ſame time this philoſopher 
held, that there is nothing naturally becoming or baſe in human 


actions, but that every diſtinction of this nature ariſes from cuſtom 
or civil inſtitutions, and that laws are framed to curb the natural 
propenſity of mankind to injure one another. This latter tenet 
nearly coincides with the modern doctrine of Hobbes. The ſimi- 
larity between the ethics of Democritus and Epicurus renders it un- 
neceſlary to enter into furtner particulars on this head at . 


Tarrt--I i- 97 7. Oe, ds 1 616 43. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. l. ix. 
819. 42. 

b Laert. I. ix. $45, &c, Stob. Serm. 28 37. 39, 44. 48. 117 136. 139. 14% 
449 Flut. de. Inſt, Lib. e e 
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We ſhall ceetefcre only add a few of the moſt Wil: Maxims 
which have been aſcribed to Democritus * 

Hz who ſubdues his paſſions is more Rate than he who van- 
quiſhes an enemy; yet there are men, who, whilſt they command 
nations, are ſlaves to pleaſure. It is criminal, not only to do miſ- 
chief, but to wiſh it. He who enjoys what he has, without regret- 
ting the want of what he has not, is a happy man. We are moſt de- 
lighted with thoſe pleaſures, which we have the fulleſt opportunity. 


of enjoying. The ſweeteſt things become the moſt bitter by exceſs. 


Do nothing ſhameful, though you are alone; revere yourſelf more 
than all other men. A man mult either be good, or ſeem to be ſo. 
Every c6untry is open to a wile man, for he is a citizen of the world. 
It is better for fools to be governed, than to govern. Rulers are 
choſen, not to do ill, but good. By deſiring little, a poor man makes 
himſelf rich. A cheerful man is happy, though he poſſeſſes little; 


a fretful man is unhappy in the midſt of affluence. One great dif- 
ference between a wiſe man and a fool is, that the former only 


_ wiſhes for what he may poſſibly obtain, the latter defires impoſſibi- 


lities. It is the office of prudence, where it is potlible, to prevent 


injuries; but where this cannot be done, a wiſe regard to our own 
tranquillity will preſerve us from revenging them. 
Democritus had many diſciples. Of theſe the moſt celebrated 


was PROTAGORASs, of Abdera*. In his youth, his poverty obliged 


him to perform the ſervile offices of a porter; and he was fre- 


quently employed in carrying logs of wood from the neighbouring 


fields to Abdera. It happened, that as he was one day going on 


briſkly towards the city under one of theſe loads, he was met by 


Democritus, who was particularly ſtruck with the neatneſs and re- 
gularity of the bundle. Deſiring him to ſtop and reſt himſelf, De- 
mocritus examined more cloſely the ſtructure of the load, and found 
that it was put together with mathematical exactneſs; upon which 


he aſked the youth whether he himſelf had made it up. The youth 
aſſured him, that he had, and immediately took it to pieces, and 


Laert. Stob. 4 b. Laert. Suid. 
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3 OF THE ELEATIC SEC TT. Boon II. 
with great eaſe replaced every log in the fame exact order as before. 
Democritus expreſſed much admiration of his ingenuity, and ſaid to 
him, «© Young man, follow me, and your talents ſhall be employed 
upon greater and better things.” The youth conſented, and Demo- 
critus took him home, maintained him at his own expence, and 
taught him philoſophy *. 

Protagoras afterwards acquired reputation at Athens, among the 
ſophiſts for his eloquence, and among the philoſophers for his 
wiſdom. His public lectures were much frequented, and he had 
many diſciples, from whom he received the moſt liberal rewards; fo 
that, as Plato relates, he became exceedingly rich*. At length, 

however, he brought upon himſelf the diſpleaſure of the Athenian 
ſtate, by teaching doctrines favourable to impiety. In one of his 
books, he ſaid, Concerning the gods, I am wholly unable to de- 
termine whether they have any exiſtence or not; for the weakneſs of 
the human underſtanding, and the ſhortneſs of human life, with 
many other cauſes, prevent us from attaining this knowledge.” On 
account of this and ſeveral other ſimilar expreſſions, his writings 
were ordered to be diligently collected by the common crier, and 
burnt in the market place, and he himſelf was baniſhed from Attica“. 
He wrote many pieces upon logic, metaphyſics, ethics, and politics, 
none of which are at preſent extant. After having lived many 
years in Epirus, he was loſt by tea on his ee from that country 
to Sicily“. 

The TENETS of Protagoras, as far as they can be 1 ap- 
pear to have leaned towards ſcepticiſm. He is ſaid to have taught, 
that contradictory arguments may be advanced upon every ſubject; 
that all natdral objects are perpetually varying; that the ſenſes con- 
vey different reports to different perſons, and even to the ſame per- 
ſon at different times; and that, nevertheleſs, we have no other cri- 
terion of truth than our own perception, and cannot know that any 


n 


d Laert, I. ix. $. 50. Suid. Gell. Plat. in Thezteto, conf. efoftem Protag. 
s Cic. de Nat. D. J. i. Sext. adv, Math. 1, ix. $. 18, Min. Fel. c. 8. 
* Laert, Philoſtr, Vit, Soph, 1. i. p. 496. 
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thing is otherwiſe than it appears to our ſenſes, which are the eſſence 
of the ſoul*. Adopting the doctrine of Democritus, that the atoms of 
which bodies are compoſed are in perpetual motion, Protagoras con- 
ceived, that external objects are liable to ſuch continual fluctuation, 
that nothing can be certainly known concerning them; and therefore 
concluded, that nothing can be pronounced to exiſt, but that which 
is at any inftant perceived by the ſenſes; and that, fince theſe are 
perpetually or inceſſantly varying, things themſelves vary accord- 
ingly ; ſo that, upon the ſame evidence, that of the ſenſes, contradic- 
tory opinions may be advanced. This ſeems to be the true explana- 
tion of the fundamental maxim of Protagoras, that man himſelf is 
the only meaſure, or criterion, of all things. 

DiaGcoRas®, a native of the iſland of Melos, was another fol- 
lower of Democritus. Having been fold as a captive in his youth, 
he was redeemed by Democritus, and trained up in the ſtudy of 


philoſophy, At the fame time he cultivated polite learning, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the art of lyric poetry, which was ſo ſucceſs- 


fully practiſed about that period by Pindar, Bacchylis, and others. 
His name has been tranſmitted to poſterity with infamy, as an 
avowed advocate for the entire rejection of all religious belief. Aud, 


though Clemens Alexandrinus *© , and others, have taken pains to 
exculpate him, by pleading that his only intention was to ridicule - 


heathen ſuperſtitions, the general voice of antiquity has ſo ſtrongly 
aſſerted his atheiſtical Fei that we cannot refuſe credit to the 
report, without allowing too much indulgence to hiſtorical ſcepti- 
ciſm. It is eaſy to conceive, that one who had ſtudied philoſophy 
in the ſchool of Democritus, who admitted no other principles in 
nature than atoms and a vacuum, would feject the whole doctrine of 
Deity, as inconſiſtent with the ſyſtem which he had embraced. And 
it is expreſsly aſſerted by antient writers, that when, in a particular 


» Laert, S 51. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1. i. c. 32. $216. Plato in Thezt, 
Ariſt, Met. 1. iii. e. 5. EE E: 6. ie. Ac, Ou. 1 iv. c. 42. Euſeb. Prep, Ev. 
J. XV. S. 9. 

» Suidas. eehius Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 554. Sext. Emp. as M.'L is. 
$53. Tatian contr, Græc. p. 104. Athenag, Legat, pro Chr. p . ed. Par. 
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inſtance, he ſaw a perjured perſon eſcape puniſhment, he publicly de- 
clared his diſbelief ofdivine providence, and from that time ſpoke of 
the gods, and of all religious ceremonies, with ridicule and contempt. 
He even attempted to lay open the facred myſteries, and to diſſuade 
the people from ſubmitting to the rites of initiation. Theſe public 
inſults offered to religion brought upon him the general hatred of 
the Athenians ; who, upon his refuſing to obey a ſummons to ap- 
pear in the courts of judicature, iſſued forth a decree, which was in- 
{cribed upon a brazen column, offering the reward of a talent to any 
one who ſhould kill him, or two talents to any one who ſhould 
bring him alive before the judges. This happened in the ninety- 
rſt Olympiad *. From that time, Diagoras became a fugitive in 
Attica, and at laſt fled to Corinth, where he died". It is ſaid, that 
being on board a ſhip during a ſtorm, the terrified ſailors began to 
accuſe themſelves for having received into their ſhip a man ſo infa- 
mous for his impiety; upon which Diagoras pointed out to them 
other veſſels, which were near them on 855 ſea in equal danger, and 
aſked them, whether they thought that each of theſe ſhips alſo car- 
ried a Diagoras ; and that 3 when a friend, in order to 
convince him that the gods are not indifferent to human affairs, de- 
fired him to obſerve how many conſecrated tablets were hung up in 
the temples in grateful acknowledgment of the eſcapes from the 
dangers of the ſea, he ſaid, in reply, True; but here are no ta- 
blets of thoſe who have ſuffered ſhipwreck, and periſhed in the ſea.” 
But there is reaſon to ſuſpect that theſe tales are mere inventions; 
for ſimilar ſtories have been told of Diogenes the Cynic, and others. 
From the ſchool of Democritus alſo aroſe ANAXARCHvus*, of 
Abdera, who flouriſhed about the hundred and.tenth Olympiad, He is 
chiefly celebrated for having lived with Alexander, and enjoyed his 
confidence *. It reflects no credit, however, upon his philoſophy, 
that, when the mind of this prince was torn with hs for having 


B. C. _ I Laert. Suid, Cic. de Nat. D. I. ili. c. 27 
© Laert. |. ix. $58. eee | 
* Allan. l. ix. c. 3. 30. Arrian. Exp. Alex. l. iv. p. 84. Plut. ad Princ. indoR, 


Luc. Paraſit. t. iii. p. 250. Athen. l. vi. p. 250. 1, xii. p. 548. Cic; Tuc. Q. l. ii. 
e TT. NirD tyiit 3 cart Ov. in Ibin. 
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killed his faithful Clitus, he adminiſtered the balm of flattery, ſaying, 


that kings, like the gods, could do no wrong.” This philoſopher 


addicted himſelf to pleaſure; and it was on this account, and not, as 
ſome ſuppoſed, on account of the apathy and tranquillity of his life, 
that he obtained the ſurname of *EuJzyzormo;, The Fortunate. A mar- 
vellous ſtory is related, of his having been pounded in an iron mor- 
tar by Nicocreon king of Cyprus, in revenge for the advice which 
he had given to Alexander, to ſerve up the head of that prince at an 
entertainment; and of his enduring the torture with invincible 
hardineſs. But the tale, for which there is no authority prior to the 


time of Cicero, is wholly inconfiſtent with the character of a man 


who had through his life been ſoftened by effeminate pleaſure. The 
ſame ſtory is alſo related of Zeno the Eleatic. We therefore think 


ourſelves at liberty to ſet it down among the numerous fables 
which ſome of the Grecian writers diſcovered ſo much ingenuity in 


inventing, and which ſo well juſtify the ſarcaſm of Juvenal *: 


Quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in hiſtoria *. * 


„„ 


b What e'er in tory lying Greece dares tell. 


* Vidend. Budd. Ann. Hiſt. Phil. p. 320—3. Bayle. Reimmann. Hiſt. Ath. 


c. 17. 20. 30. Burnet. Arch. I. i. c. 12. Waltheri Sepulchra Eleatica, c. 4. $50, 
Cudworth, c. i. $8. c. iv. § 20. 21. cum Not. Moſh. Gundling. p. xv. Diff. 1. 
Lipſ. Manud. ad Phil. Stoic. I. ii. Diſſ. 4. Gaſſendi Phil. Ep. ſect. ii. c. 5. Mour- 
cues Plan. Pyth. p. 16. Parker de Deo, Diſp. vi. F 2, Scipio Aquilian. de Plac. Phil. 
ante Ariſt, c. 8—17. Jonſius, 1. i. c. 14. l. ii. c. 5, Magnenus de Vita Democ. 
Hag. Comit. 1658. 12% Morhoff. Polyhiſt. t. ii. p. 183 —5. Stollii Hiſt. Ph. Mor, 
F 10. 103. Heuman, Act. Pb. v. i. p. 671. Obſ. Hal. t. ii. Obſ. 15. Naude 
Apolog. c. 12. Thomas IIiſt. Sap. et Stult. t. ii. p. 8. Clerici Hiſt, Med. p. i. 
I. iii., c. 31. Potter. Arch. Gr. I. ii. c. 20. Zimmerman. Epiſt. de Ath. Eumeri et 


Diag. ap. Muſ. Brem. v. i. p. iv. art. 3. 
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48 OF THE HERACLITEAN SECT, Book It. 


E 


CCC ECT. 


NOT HER ſect, derived frogs 1 Pythagoras, the 1 of 


the Italic ſchool, was that which was inſtituted at Epheſus | 


by Heraclitus ; a ſect, which, though it has been almoſt entirely 
overlooked by the moderns, obtained among the antients no ſmall 
ſhare of celebrity. 

. "HEKACLITvs", by birth an Epheſian, diſcovered an early pro- 
penſity to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and, by a diligent attention to the 
operations of his own mind, ſoon became ſenfible of his ignorance, 
and deſirous of inſtruction. He was initiated into the myſteries of 


the Pythagorean doctrine by Xenophanes and Hippaſus, and after- 


wards incorporated them into his own ſyſtem. His fellow citizens 
ſolicited him to undertake the ſupreme magiſtracy; but, on account 
of their diſſolute manners, he declined it in favour of his brother. 
When he was, ſoon afterwards, ſeen playing with the boys in the 
court of the temple of Diana, he ſaid to thoſe who expreſſed their ſur- 
prize that he was not better employed, Why are you ſurpriſed 
that I paſs my time with children? Ir is ſurely better than go- 
verning the corrupt Epheſians.” He was diſpleaſed with them for 
baniſhing from their city ſo wiſe and able a man as Hermodorus * 

and plainly told them, that he perceived they were determined 5 
to keep among them any man who, had more merit than the reſt. 
His natural temper being ſplenetic and melancholy, he deſpiſed the 
Ignorance and follies of mankind, ſhunned all public intercourſe 


* Leart. 1. 1X. $1, &c; Suidas. Clem. Al. Strom. E p. 302. Stob. Serm. 
102. Plut. adv, Col. t. iii. p. 423. | 


* An eminent lawyer, 55 whom ſee Cic. Tulc, Q. Lv 0 36. Strabo, 1. xiii, 
p. 642. Plin. . XXXIV. c. 
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with the world, and devoted himſelf to retirement and contempla- 
tion. He made choice of a mountainous retreat for his place of 
reſidence, and lived upon the natural produce of the earth. Darius, 
king of Perſia, having heard of his fame, invited him to his court; 
but he treated the invitation with contempt*. His diet, and manner 
of lite, at length brought him into a dropſy ; upon which this phi- 


loſopher, who was always fond ofenigmatical language, returning into 


the city, propoſed to the phyſicians the following queſtion; “ Is it 
poſſible to bring dryneſs out of moiſture ?” Receiving no relief from 
them, he attempted to cure himſelf, by ſhutting himſelf up in a cloſe 
ſtable of oxen; but it is doubtful how far he ſucceeded, for the cauſe 
and manner of his death are differently related by different writers. 
He flouriſhed, as appears from his preceptors and contemporaries, 
about the ſixty-ninth Olympiade. Sixty years are ſaid to. have been 


the term of his life?. 


It has been a tale commonly Ness that Heraclitus was per- 
petually ſhedding tears, on account of the vices of mankind, and par- 


ticularly of his countrymen. But the ſtory, which probably took its 
riſe from the gloomy ſeverity of his temper, ought to be ranked, 
like that of the perpetual laughing of Democritus, among the Greek 


fables; and it muſt be left to. the poet to fay concerning theſe two. 


philoſophers; 


De ſapientibus, alter 
Ridebat, quoties a limine moverat unum 1 
I pedem ; febat contrarius alter Jov.*. 


Heraclitus wrote a treatiſe © On Nature,” of which only a few frag- 
ments remain. Through the natural caſt of his mind, and perhaps 


2 15; . i e. 19; ER. ©.:004. ß ix. Y. 1. &c. 


* Al. I. viii. c. 13. Senec, de Trang. c. 4. de Ira, I. ii. c. 10. Lucian Vit. 


Auct. t. iii. p. 123. 7 
© Will you not now the pair of ſages praiſe 
Who the ſame end purſued by different ways? 
One pitied, one contemn'd the woeful times; 
One laugh'd at follies, and one wept o'er crimes DRYDEN. 


© Sat, x. v. 34. 
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44⁰ OF THE HERACLITE AN SECT. Boo II. 
too through a deſire of concealing unpopular tenets under the diſ- 
guiſe of a figurative and intricate diction, his diſcourſes were ſo in- 
comprehenfible, that he obtained the name of Exorewoc, The Ob- 
ſcure Philoſopher; a title given him by the unanimous conſent of 
the antients. Neither critics nor philoſophers were able to explain 
his writings ; and they remained in the temple of Diana, where he 
himſelf had depoſited them for the uſe of the learned, till they were 
made public by Crates, or, as Tatian relates the matter, till the poet 
Euripides, who frequented the temple of Diana, committing the doc- 
trines and precepts of Heraclitus to memory, accurately repeated 
them*. From the fragments of this work, which are preſerved by 
Sextus Empiricus, it appears to have been written in proſe, Which 
makes Tatian's account the leſs credible. 
Alfter what has already been ſaid concerning the original obſeurity 
of this philoſopher, and the preſent deficient ſtate of his remains, it 
will not be expected that we ſhould lay before our readers a per- 
fectly clear and full account of his ſyſtem. The following brief 
Heaps of his DoCTRINE are all that we have been able to col- 
le&?: 

REASON, by means of the ikea: is the judge of truth. This 
common and divine principle is derived by inſpiration from that 
* which ſurrounds us. In dreaming, the paſſages of the ſenſes are 
obſtructed, and the connection of the human mind with that which 
ſurrounds us, is interrupted ; on waking, this connection is reſtored, 
and the power of reaſon returns. All common maxims, bein g com- 
prehended by common and divine reaſon, are to be received as true. 

FIRE, or an ethereal exhalation, avebuuizo, is the principle from 
which all things in nature are produced. This principle conſiſts 


2 Laert. Fab. Bib. . v. 4 p. 760, 1. Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 33. Tatian 
adv. Græc. p. 143. 11 

b Sext. Emp. adv. M. 1. vii. § 126, Tert. de An, c. 15. Philoſt. Op. p. 391. 
Clem. Alex. Str. I. v. 602. 

* Ariſt. Met. 1. i. c. 3. De Anim. l. i. c. 2. Cic. ge. . l. c. 37. De 
Nat. D. 1. iii. c. 14. Plut, de Plac. Ph. I. i. c. 3.13.23. Laert. I. ix. F. 5. 7. 


Clem; Alex, “), ̃ œ Fair. LL 1%, 636. Tat. p. 143. Sext, Emp. adv. 
M. 1. ix. $131. Stob, Fel. p. 17. 40. 


—f— 
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of ſmall indiviſible parts, Viyuara, or atoms, which are {ſimple in 
their natures, and eternal. There is in the univerſe no ſuch thing 
as reſt; the particles which compoſe the fiery or ethereal principle 


being perpetually in motion. From the combination of thoſe mi- 


nute particles, which are imperceptible by the ſenſes, is produced 
elementary fire, and all the forms of nature; and into theſe they 
are all, at certain periods, reſolved. The world comprehends the 


eternal, living, or ſelf-moving fire, which was neither made by gods 


nor men, but always was and will be, and the various bodies which 
are produced from it, and which have both beginning and end. 
The primary fire has within itſelf eternal and neceſſary motion, by 
the force of which the ſyſtem of nature was produced. This eter- 
nal and neceſſary intrinſic motion is cauſed by fate; the rational 
principle which animates the eternal fire, pervades the univerſe, and 
forms, preſerves, and diſſolves, in perpetual ſucceſſion, the viſible 


world. This principle or ſoul of the world, by its eternal, neceſſary, 


and rational motion, is God, enpszoyo;, the maker of all things“. 
The minute particles, which compoſe the primary fire, move in dif- 
ferent directions, whence they are variouſly agitated and impelled; 

and the conteſts or colliſions, which theſe motions produce, collect 
into various maſſes the firſt principles of things, and thus produce 
natural bodies. Fire condenſed becomes water; water, ſtill further 


condenſed, is converted into earth ; ; and the reverſe. When the 
primary particles are thus formed into elements, they are purſuing 


their upward courſe, 000; vw; When the elements are again diſ- 


ſolved, they are purſuing their downward courſe, 69% udrw. The 


elements of bodies being collected into one unformed mals, or chaos, 
this maſs is at length, by the action of the animating fire, diſſolved, 


the parts are diffuſed, xtra, and the various forms of nature ap- 


pear. 
e heavenly bodies are in the form of boats, having the hollow 


ſide towards us; and they become luminous when certain fiery ex- 
halations from the earth are collected within them. The ſun is no 


a Clem. Alex. Protr, p. 42. Tertull. contr, Marcion. Stob. c. 23. 17. 27. 
Laert. l. ix. & 7, 8, 9. 5 . 
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larger than he appears to the ſight; and becomes eclipſed when its 
convex ſurface happens to be turned towards the earth. The moon 
is of the ſame form and nature; and its monthly variations are 
cauſed by the gradual changes of its poſition towards the earth, from 
concave to convex, and the reverſe. All the ſtars are nouriſhed by 


exhalations from the earth, and theſe, as they are more or leſs ſplen- 


did and warm, cauſe the varieties of wy and night, of the n, 
and of weather“. 

No certain account can be given of the nature of the ſoul; but 
the moſt probable notion is, that it is an exhalation from that fiery 
ſubſtance, which pervades all things, and is the ſoul of the world, 
paſſing into human bodies through the ſenſes. All nature is full of 
ſouls, or dæmons. Of theſe the beſt are ſuch as have in their na- 


ture the leaſt moiſture, or approach neareſt to the primary fire. 
Human ſouls are liable to perpetual changes; and when they are 


loaded with moiſt vapours, they paſs into the watery maſs and 


_ periſh: but if they are purified from theſe they return into the ſoul 
of the univerſe *. 


Ariſtotle ranks Heraclitus among thoſe vhilaGphoes, who ſup- 
poſed only one material principle in nature, and provided no efficient 
cauſe, and aſſerts the firit principle in his ſyſtem to have been 
eſſentially endued with motion. And it evidently appears, from his 
whole doctrine, that Heraclitus conceived the particles of matter 
to have been eternally moving from an intrinſic neceſſity. What 
he ſays, therefore, concerning fate, as an intelligent and rational 
principle in nature, the cauſe of motion, and conſequently of pro- 


duction and diſſolution, muſt be underſtood, not of a ſubſtance or 
being diſtinct from the primary fire, but of the intrinſic power of 
this firſt principle, the neceſſary energy by which all things are 
| produced. Although this philoſopher introduced into his ſyſtem 


the term God, he ſeems to have made uſe of it to expreſs, not a diſ- 
tint being of a peculiar nature, but merely that innate force in the 
primary fre, by means of which its 3 have been in eternal 


Laert. § 9, 10. Plut. Pl. Ph. L ii. c, 22. 25. Stob. p. 33. 55. 60. 
»Laert. Plut. Pl. — J. iv. c. 3. Stob. 8. 7. 


motion, 
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motion, and have at length united to form the preſent regular ſyſtem 
of nature. To this force, conſidered as diſtinct from the matter to 
which it belongs, he gave the appellation of God; and he called it 
rational and divine, becauſe the effects, of which he conceived it to 
be the cauſe, were produced in a regular ſeries, and according to a 
certain and immutable law *. 

On the ſubject of Morars, Heraclitus taught ; that the end of 
life is to enjoy happineſs; that for this purpoſe it is neceſſary to 
repoſe the body, and confine its wants within as narrow limits as 


poſſible; that it is of more importance for men to know themſelves, 


than to acquire extenſive learning; that human life is in fact the 
death of the foul, as, whillt it continues in the body, it is confined and 
depreſſed, and never gains its true freedom and activity, till it re- 


turns to the divine nature from which it comes; that the firſt 


virtue is to be temperate, and the firſt wiſdom, to follow nature; 
and that all human laws are founded upon one divine law of neceſ- 
ſity, which governs all things *. N 

Theſe moral principles of Heraclitus have a reference to his 
phyſical ſyſtem, as will be eaſily ſeen by comparing them. The 
Stoics were indebted to this philoſopher for many parts of their 
phyſical and moral doctrine. 

Although Heraclitus took great pains to conceal his doctrines, he 
may properly be conſidered as the father of a ſe&t*. For after he 
had depoſited his writings in the temple of Diana, they were read 
by many philoſophers, who afterwards taught his ſyſtem, or incor- 
porated it with their own. Plato himſelf, when he was young, 
learned the Herachtean philoſophy from Cratylus, and adopted that 
part which treated of the nature and motion of matter. This ſect 
muſt, however, very ſoon have become extinct; for we find no 
traces of its exiſtence after the death of Socrates; which may be 


%% 
d Sext. Emp. adv. M. 1. vii. 7. Theodoret. Ther. I. xi. p. 152. Suidas. 


Laert, Stob. Serm. 4. 28. 250. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. I. i. c. 30. 3 E 


§63. I. iii. c. 24. § 230. Cl. Alex. St. I. iv. p. 532. LV; Þ» O18. 
e Ariſt. Met. l. i. c. b. l. xiii. C. 4. Laert. 1. ix. § 6. 15, Sext. Emp. 1 
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aſcribed, in part, to the inſuperable obſcurity of the writings of He- 
raclitus, but chiefly to the ſuperior ſplendour of the Platonic ſyſtem, 
by which it was ſuperſeded. That Heraclitus, however, was long 
held in great eſtimation among the philoſophers at Athens, may be 


juſtly concluded from the great pains, which Zeno took to transfer 
ſeveral tenets of the Heraclitean ſyſtem into his own. 


Among the admirers of Heraclitus are to be ranked thoſe who, 


though they did not entirely approve his ſyſtem, paid ſo much at- 
tention to it, as to obtain among the antients the name of Heracli- 
tiſts. The only one of theſe, whom it is neceſſary diſtinctly to no= 


tice, is the celebrated father of medicine, Hippocrates; a name, 
which alſo merits no mean place among philoſophers. Without 
attempting to explain his ſyſtem of medicine, which would be 
foreign from our deſign *, we ſhall mention a few particulars re- 
ſpecting his opinions concerning nature, which may ſerve to caſt 
further light upon the Heraclitean philoſophy. 
 HrIyepocRATES is not to be ranked among the followers of De- 
mocritus or Heraclitus, or any other philoſopher ; for he expreſsly 


rejects the uſe of hypothetic philoſophy in medicine, and particu- 


larly oppoſes, by arguments not unworthy of attention, the ſyſtem 
which ſuppoſed four primary principles in nature, dryneſs and 
moiſture, heat and cold. His natural philoſophy confiſted of a 


collection of obſervations drawn from experience, from which he 


formed his judgment concerning the cauſes of diſeaſes, and their re- 
medies. For though he diſapproved of the Empirical method of 
relying wholly upon experience, Without any attention to general 
rules or principles, and took pains to digeſt the art of healing into a 
ſyſtematic form, he did not derive his theory of medicine from any 
philoſophical ſyſtem, or hypotheſis, but rather choſe to raiſe it | 
upon the foundation of the moſt accurate knowledge he was able to 

attain of the ſtructure of the human body, and the nature of diſeaſes, 


It is not therefore to be concluded, that, becauſe Hippocrates was a 


Galen de Nat. Facultat. I. i. 11. De Decret. Hipp. et Pl. l. v. LeClere Hiſt. 
Med. p. i. l. iii. c. 2. Fab. Bib. Gr. v. xii. p. 675. | 
" Tis priſca Med. p. 8. ed, Foeſii. 
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| phyſician upon rational principles, he therefore profeſſed any parti- 
cular ſyſtem of philoſophy. What his ideas upon philoſophical ſub- 


jects 8 may be in * concluded from the following SpRCI- 


MEN 


n the ſublime and divine ſubjeA of philoſophy, it is un- 


neceſſary to ſay more, than may ſerve to improve our knowledge of 
the nature and cauſes of the diſeaſes incident to the human body. 
That which we call heat feems to be an immortal principle, which 
underſtands, ſees, hears, and perceives all things preſent and. future. 
The pureſt: part of this fire, in the original commotion of nature; 
retired into the ſuperior region, which the antients call the ether; a 
ſecond part, taking the lower region, which 1s called the earth, is 
mixed by continual agitation with the principles of cold, moiſture, 
and dryneſs. A third part has obtained the middle region of the 
air, and produces elementary heat. All nature is ſubject to certain 
laws. Nothing in nature entirely periſhes, nor is any thing ever 
produced from nothing, but all the appearances of production, or 
diſſolution, are merely changes in the form of bodies. By the ne- 
cCeſſary law of nature the elements are reſolvable into each other, 


and all things are ſubject to a perpetual and reciprocal commixture. 


A portion of the primary 8 2 of heat, uniting itſelf to the 
human body, forms the ſoul. The gods have eſtabliſhed all nature 


in a certain order, and always conduct it well *. 
The reader will eaſily perceive a ſtrong reſemblance wen the 


notions of Hippocrates and thoſe of „ but the expreſſions 


of the former are ſo vague and obſcure, as to have occaſioned a diſ- 


pute among the learned concerning his theological principles, which, 
for want of ſufficient data, we ſhall not attempt to decide *. 
5 388 


nn, ſe. 131. tr. 4+. 0: 24h 
d De Genit. t. i. ſect. 111. p. 231. De Dizta, ib. p. 342, 


* Vidend. Jonſ. . ii. c. 3. Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 760. H. Steph. Poeſ. Phil. 


P. 129. Cudworth. c. i. § 16. c. iii. § 8. c. iv. $ $4 Olearius de Heracliti Prin- 
cip. ap. Stanley, p. ix. Hippocr. Vit. a Sorano. Schulz. Hiſt, Med. Per. i. f. iii. 


C. i. J. Stephan. Hipp. Theolog. Venet. 1638. Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. xiii. p. 192. 
Schmidii Diff. de Theol. Hipp. Treller. in Hipp. falſo Atheiſmi accul, Nag. 1719. 


Gelner. Diff, de 4vxais Hippoc, Goetting. 1737. 
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CHA FP 3v. 


OF THE EPICUREAN $SECT. 


HE EPICUREAN SECT, a branch of the Eleatic, appeared with 
great diſtinction upon the theatre of Antient Philoſophy, and 
was ſtrongly marked by its pecular tenets and character. Whilſt it 
has obtained the higheſt applauſe from ſome writers, it has met with 
the ſevereſt cenſure from others, and its real merit ſtill remains un- 
determined. That the reader may be enabled to form a judgment 
for himſelf, on this much controverted queſtion, it will therefore be 
neceſſary that we trace its riſe and progreſs, and unfold its doctrines, 
with all the accuracy and diligence in our power. In this part of 
our undertaking our chief guides among the antients are, Laertius, 
who has induſtriouſly collected many particulars concerning Epi- 
curus and his philoſophy from writings which are no longer extant; 
the fragments collected by Suidas, Pſeudo- Origen, and others; and 
the poem of Lucretius, De Natura Rerum, On the Nature of 
Things,” in which the doctrines of Epicurus are at once faithfully 
| repreſented, and clothed in all the ornaments of poetic diction. 
As to the accounts which Plutarch, the Chriſtian Fathers, and other 
later writers, have given of the Epicureans, it is evident that they 
were written too much under the bias of partiality to merit implicit 
confidence. | 
EPICURUS,, an Athenian, of the Egean Like was 3 at Gar- 
gettus, in the vicinity of Athens, at the beginning of the third year 
of the hundred and ninth Olympiad*. His father, Neocles, and his 
mother, Chæreſtrata, were of honourable deſcent ; but being reduced 
to poverty, they were ſent, with a colony of two thouſand Athenian 
citizens, to the iſland of damos, which Pericles had ſubdued, to di- 


ert, I. X. 9 7, Kc. Suidas. 5 7855 I. vi. v. 1. Strabo, I. xiv. p. 589. 638. 


Cie. de N D. li. e. 26. Fuſeb. Chron, Plut. de Amore Frat. t. ii. p. oy 
B. C. 344. 


_ = vide 
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vide the lands among them by lot. The little farm, which fell to 
their ſhare, not proving ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence, Neocles took 


up the profeſſion of a ſchool-maſter. Chzreſtrata, in the mean time, 
is ſaid to have found her advantage in employing, among a ſuperſti- 


tious populace, the arts of incantation and luſtration, for the pur- 
poſes of curing diſeaſes, and driving away ſpectres, and in other 


equally marvellous ſervices. It is added, that her ſon, whilſt he was 
very young, furniſhed her with luſtral ſongs for theſe ſolemn rites. At 
Samos, and the neighbouring iſland of Teos, Epicurus remained till 
he was eighteen years of age; when, for the ſake of enjoying greater 


TS 


literary advantages, he removed to Athens. Upon the death of 
Alexander, when commotions roſe in Athens through the tyranny 


of Perdiccas, Epicurus left the city, and went to his father at Co- 
lophon. Soon afterwards he removed to Mitylene, and, after 
paſſing one year in that city, took up his refidence, four years, in 


Lampſacus. At the expiration of this term, when he was in the 


thirty-fixth year of his age, he returned to Athens“. 


From his fourteenth year to this time, he appears to have been in- 


duſtriouſly employed in the ſtudy of philoſophy. The circumſtance 


which firſt turned his attention to this ſtudy is ſaid to have been, 


that, on reading the works of Heſiod, he conſulted his maſter concern- 
ing the meaning of the word Chacs, who, not being able to explain 
it, referred him to the philoſophers*. At Samos, according to Ci- 
cero*®, he was inſtructed in the Platonic philoſophy by Pamphilus; 
and Clement of Alexandria relates*, that in his early years he at- 
tended upon Nauſiphanes a Pythagorean, and Pyrrho the Sceptic. 
At Athens, the public mart of learning, where at this time Xeno- 
crates taught in the Academy, and Theophraſtys in the Lyceum, 


it cannot be ſuppoſed that he would negle& to improve the ad- 
vantages of his ſituation. When therefore it is related by Cicero 


and others, that Epicurus boaſted that he was di ,d, a Self- 
taught Philoſopher, we are not to underſtand that he was never in- 
ſtructed in the tenets of other maſters, but that his ſyſtem of philo- 


Laert. Suid, b Sext, Emp. adv. Ph. 1. ii. § 18, 19, Laert. 
De Nat. D. J. i. e. 26. Strom. 1, i, p. 302. 


ſophy 
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ſophy was the reſult of his own reflections, after comparing the doc- 
trines of other ſects.” 

The new edifice of philoſophy, which Epicurus had thus raiſed, 
he was defirous to lay open for the benefit of others. About the 
thirty-ſecond year of his age he opened a ſchool at Mitylene, which 
he ſoon removed to Lampſacus, where he had diſciples from Colo- 

phon. Not ſatisfied, however, with the narrow ſphere of philo- 
ſophical fame which this obſcure fituation afforded him, he determined 
to make his appearance on the more public theatre of Athens. Upon 
his return thither, he found the public places in the city, proper for 
this purpoſe, already occupied by other ſects; the Academy, by the 
Platoniſts ; the Lyceum, by the Peripatetics ; the Cynofarges, by the 
Cynics; and the Porch, by the Stoics. He therefore purchaſed for his 
own uſe, at the expence of eighty mma, a pleaſant garden *, where he 
took up his conftant reſidence, and taught his ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
Hence the Epicureans were called the Philoſophers of the Garden“. 

Beſides this garden, Epicurus had a houſe in Melite, a village of the 

Cecropian tribe, to which he frequently retreated with his friends. From 

this time to his death, notwithſtanding all the diſturbances of the ſtate, 

Epicurus never deſerted Athens, except that he made two or three 
excurſions into Tonaa to viſit his friends. During the ſiege of Athens 
by Demetrius, which happened when Epicurus was forty-four 
vears of age, while the city was ſeverely harraſſed by famine, Epi- 

curus is ſaid to have ſupported himſelf and his friends on a ſmall 
quantity of beans, which he ſhared equally with them.. 

The period in which Epicurus opened his ſchool was peculiarly 

favourable to his deſign. In the room of the ſimplicity of the 

Socratic doctrine, nothing now remained but the ſubtlety and affecta- 

tion of Stoiciſm, the unnatural ſeverity of the Cynics, or the debaſing 

doctrine of indulgence, taught and practiſed by the followers of Ari- 
ſtippus. The luxurious refinement which now prevailed in Athens, 
while it rendered every rigid ſcheme of philoſophy, as well as all 


groſſneſs of manners, unpopular, inclined the younger citizens to 


* 


* Laert, Plin. 1, xix. c. 4. Cid. ad Att. I. ii, Ep. 24. Jur. Sat, xiv. 
* Laert. Plut, | in Demet. t. iii. p. 8 
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liſten to a preceptor, who ſmoothed the ſtern and wrinkled brow of 
Philoſophy, and, under the notion of conducting his followers to en- 
Joyment in the bower of tranquillity, led them, unawares, into the 
paths of moderation and virtue. Hence his ſchool became exceed- 
ingly popular, and diſciples flocked into the garden, not only from 
different parts of Greece, but from Egypt and Afia. Seneca, 
though, a Stoic philoſopher, bears this teſtimony to Epicurus*: 

I the more freely quote the excellent maxims of Epicurus, in 


order to convince thoſe who become his followers from the hope of 


ſcreening their vices, that to whatever ſect they attach themſelves, 
they muſt live virtuouſly. Even at the entrance of the garden, they 
will find this inſcription: The hoſpitable keeper of this manſion, 
where you- will find pleaſure the higheſt good, will preſent you 
liberally with barley cakes, and water from the ſpring. Theſe gar- 
dens will not provoke your appetite by artificial dainties, but ſatisfy 
it with natural ſupplies. Will you not then be well entertained ?” 


Thoſe diſciples, who were regularly admitted into the ſchool of 


Epicurus, lived together, not in the manner of the Pythagoreans, 


who caſt their poſſeſſions into a common ſtock; for this, in his 


opinion, implied mutual diſtruſt rather than friendſhip ; ; but upon 
ſuch a footing of friendly attachment, that each individual cheerfully 
ſupplied the neceſſities of his brother ». And this was no difficult 
taſk, not only on account of the ſmallneſs of the expences attending 
their frugal manner of living, but becauſe the moſt cordial affection 


ſubſiſted : among them. The friendſhip of the Epicurean fraternity 


is deſcribed by Cicero as unequalled in the hiſtory of mankind; 
and Valerius Maximus relates a memorable example of a de 
friendſhip between Polycrates and Hippoclides, two philoſophers of 
the garden. 
_Epicurus, that he might proſecute 1 philoſophical labours with 
the leſs interruption, lived in a ſtate of celibacy *. In his own con- 
duct he was exepaplary for temperance and. continence ; and he in- 


- Eo. 8 x. $ 17, Ker De Fin: 1. 1 * 20 

5 Chryſippus apud Stob. Serm. 117. Conf. Laert. l. x. 15 Epict. 
Arr. I. i. c. 23. iii. 7. : Theodoret. Serm. 14. Clem. Al. Strom. |. it 
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culcated upon his followers ſeverity of manners, and the ſtrict go- 

vernment of the paſſions, as the beſt means of paſling a tranquil and 

happy life. Notwithſtanding his regular manner of living, towards 
the cloſe of his days, probably in conſequence of intenſe application 

to ſtudy, his conſtitution became infirm, and he was afflicted with 

the ſtone. Perceiving, from theſe marks of decay, that his end was 
approaching, he wrote a will, in which he bequeathed his garden, 

and the buildings belonging to it, to Hermachus, and through him to 

the future profeſſors of his philoſophy. On the laſt day of his life, 

he wrote to his friend Hermachus, informing him, that his diſeaſe 

had, for fourteen days, tormented him with anguiſh, which nothing 
could exceed: at the fame time he adds; All this is counterba- 

lanced by the ſatisfaction of mind, which I derive from the recol- 
lection of my diſcourſes and diſcoveries.” He concluded with en- 
treating his friend, by the affection which he had always ſhewn to 
him and to philoſophy, to take care of the children of Metrodorus. 
The Emperor Marcus Antoninus confirms this account, atteſting, 
that Epicurus, in his fickneſs, relied more upon the recolle&ion of 
his excellent life, than upon the aid of phyſicians, and inſtead of 
complaining of his pain, converſed with his friends upon thoſe prin- 
ciples of philoſophy which he had before maintained. At length, 

finding nature juſt exhauſted, he ordered himſelf to be put into a 
warm bath, where, after refreſhing himſelf with wine, and exhorting 
his friends not to forget his doctrines, he expired. His death hap- 
pened in the ſecond year of the Rütten and twenty- ſeventh Olym- 

piad*, and the ſeventy-third of his age. 

Epicurus is faid to have written a greater number of works, from 
his own invention, than any other Grecian philoſopher; but none of 
his writings have eſcaped the deſtroying hand of time, except a com- 
pendium of his doctrine preſerved by Laertius, and a few fragments, 
diſperſed among antient authors“. 

Not only did the immediate followers of Epicurus adorn the me- 
mory of their maſter with the higheſt honours", but many eminent 


B. C. 273. . 

d Laert. I. x. 5 24, Kc. Cic. de Fin. . l, 0. 30. De Fato, c. 9. Anton. de 
ſeipſo, 1. ix. § 42. 

© Laert, $139, Cic. de Fin. I. ü. e. 7. Fabr. Bib. Gr. vol, ii. p. 505, 4 Laert: 
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writers, who have diſapproved his philoſophy, have expreſſed. great 
reſpect for his perſonal merit. Nevertheleſs, it cannot be denied, 
that from the time when this philoſopher appeared to the preſent 
day, an uninterrupted courſe of cenſure has fallen upon his,memory ; 
fo that the name of his ſect has almoſt become a proverbial ex- 
preſſion for every thing corrupt in principle, and infamous in 
character. The charges brought againſt Epicurus are, that he ſu- 
perſeded all religious principles, by diſmiſſing the gods from the care 
of the world*; that, if he acknowledged their exiſtence, it was only 
in conformity to popular prejudice, fince, according to his ſyſtem, 
nothing exiſts in nature but material atoms; that he diſcovered 
great inſolence and vanity in the diſreſpect with whieh he treated 
the memory of former philoſophers, and the characters and perſons 
of his contemporaries*; that both the maſter and the whole fra- 


ternity were addicted to the vileſt and moſt infamous vices *, ſo that 
the ſchool ought not to have been called a garden, but a ty; and, in 
ſhort, that this philoſopher, and his followers, relinquiſhed all liberal 


ſtudies and manly purſuits, that they might devote themſelves to 
the groſſeſt impieties and debaucheries. Theſe accuſations againſt 
the Epicurean ſchool have been not only the voice of common ru- 
mour, but have been more or leſs confirmed by men diſtinguiſhed 
for their wiſdom and virtue; Zeno, Cicero, Plutarch, Galen, and a 
long train of Chriſtian Fathers. So that if the queſtion were to be 
determined by the number of accuſers, there can be no doubt that 
Epicurus and his followers muſt be condemned. But if the cauſe 
be examined with impartiality; if the credit of the witneſſes againſt 
Epicurus be thoroughly canvaſſed; if the cauſes of the ſpirit of 
inveCtive raiſed againſt him be duly conſidered ; and if the evidences 
on the other fide be allowed a fair hearing, it will perhaps be found, 


that this philoſopher, though in ſome reſpects highly cenſurable, has 


been, in ſeveral others, ſeverely and unjuſtly condemned. 


With reſpect to the firſt charge, that of impiety, it certainly ad- 


Flut. adv. Colot. Senec. de Benef. -I. iu. G 49. > loice-de- Nat. -I i. 
Athen. l. iii. p. 101. I. vii. p. 278. 1. x. p. 546. Suidas, | 


4 Vid. Gaſlend, Vit. Ep. 1. iii. c. 6. 
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mits of no refutation. The doctrine of Epicurus concerning nature 
not only militated againſt the ſuperſtitions of the Athenians, but 
againſt the agency of a Supreme Deity in the formation and govern- 
ment of the world; and his miſconceptions, with reſpect to mecha- 
nical motion, and the nature of divine happineſs, led him in his 
ſyſtem to diveſt the Deity of ſome of his primary attributes. It 
doth not indeed appear, that he entirely denied the exiſtence of 
ſuperior powers. Cicero, Who is unqueſtionably to be ranked 


ö „ among his opponents, relates“, that Epicurus wrote books concern 
q | ing piety, and the reverence due to the gods, expreſſed in terms. 
= wk might have become a prieſt; and he charges him” with incon- 
3 ſiſtency, in maintaining that the gods ought to be worſhipped, 
1 wjhilſt he aſſerted, that they had no concern in human affairs; herein 
b „ admitting, that he revered the gods, but neither through hope nor 


fear, merely on account of the majeſty and excellence of their na- 
ture. But if, with the utmoſt contempt for popular ſuperſtitions, 
Epivlitilcrbiained ſome. belief in, and reſpect for, Inviſible Natures, 


5 — — — 
rs 1 OTE r 3 9 1 * * r 
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© » 


it is evident that his gods were deſtitute of many of the effential 
characters of divinity, and that his piety was. of a kind very different 
lj from that which is inſpired by juſt notions of Deity. Not to urge, 
| that there is ſome reaſon to. ſuſpect, that what he taught concern- 
a ing the gods might have been artfully deſigned to ſcreen him from 
q the odium and hazard, which would have attended; a direct avowal 
5 = of atheiſm . . 
1 T he ſecond charge againſt Epirurus that of bbs and con- 


tempt towards other Ae ſeems ſcarcely compatible with the 
general air of gentleneſs and civility which appears in his character. 
If he claimed to himſelf the credit of his own ſyſtem, he did no 
more than Zeno, Plato, and Ariſtotle, after availing themſelves of 
every potuble aid, from. INE: bene, had done before 


him. 


Calumny never Deen} wirh greater effrontery, than in n accufing 
Epicurus of intemperance and incontinence. That his character 


6. 


.. De Nat. Deor. Li, ©: al 15 lb. c. 8. 
Senec. de Benef. J. iv, c. 19. 
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cuar. XV. OF THE EPICUREAN SECT. 453 
was diſtinguiſhed by the contrary virtues, appears not only from the 
numerous atteſtations adduced by  Laertius *, but even from the 
confeſſion of the more reſpectable opponents of his doctrine, parti- 
cularly Cicero *, Plutarch, and Seneca. And indeed, without 
any external evidence, this is ſufficiently clear, from the particulars 
which are related concerning his uſual manner of living. Chry. 
ſippus himſelf, one of his moſt violent enemies among the Stoics, 
acknowledged that Epicurus diſcovered little inclination towards 
ſexual pleaſures *. Nothing can be a greater proof that his advers 
fries had little to alledge againſt his innocence, than that they 
were obliged to have recourſe to forgery. The infamous letters 
which Diotimus, or, according to Athenæus, Theotimus, aſcribed 
to him, were proved, in a public court, to have been fraudulently 
poſed upon the world, and the author of the impoſition "was. 
puniſhed. Whatever might be the caſe afterwards, there is little 
reaſon to doubt that, during the life of Epicurus, his garden was rather 
a ſchool of temperance, than a ſcene of riot and debauchery, 

That Epicurus did not renounce every kind of learning, as inſig- 
nificant and uſeleſs, will more fully appear in the ſequel. For the 
preſent we ſhall content ourſelves with the remarks which Cicero 
puts into the mouth of Torquatus, in other reſpects ſufficiently ſevere 

againſt Epicurus. © The reaſon,” fays he*, © why Epicurus appears 
to you deficient in learning i is, that he thought nothing deſerved the 
name of learning, which was not conducive to the. happineſs of life.” 
And afterwards, © Epicurus therefore was not uninſtructed, but they 
are unlearned who think that thoſe ſtudies, with which it would be 
diſgraceful for youth not to be converſant, ſhould be continued to 

old age.” Whence it appears, that Epicurus was an enemy to li- 
beral ſcience no further than Socrates himſelf had been. Stobæus“ 
aſcribes to Epicurus the following ſentiment : We ought to be 
thankful to Nature for having made thoſe things which are neceſſary 
eaſy to be diſcovered, and 18815 things which are difficult to be 
known, not W OY 


to Cr *- Tac 0. ov; e Adv. Colct. 1 Ep. 21. 18. 
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If it be aſked, whence it happened, that a character, ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by ſimplicity and purity as that of Epicurus appears 
to have been, was loaded with ſo many calumnies ; we anſwer, the 
circumſtances of the times in which he lived will ſufficiently account 
for the fact. 9 

Zeno, and the Stoic ſect, began to flouriſh about the ſame time 
with Epicurus and his ſchool, that is, about the hundred and 
twentieth Olympiad *; although the latter is of ſomewhat later date 
than the former. The father of the Stoics was, as we have ſeen, of 


a temper naturally ſevere and gloomy ; and his character was, under 
Antiſthenes, formed upon the plan of the Cynic ſchool; ſo that, 


both by diſpoſition and education, he was inclined to carry his moral 


ſyſtem beyond the limits of nature, and framed to himſelf a fanciful 
image of a wiſe man, which could have no archetype in real life. 
After pillaging the ſchools of other philoſophers, i in order to com- 


poſe, from the plundered maſs, a ſyſtem of his own, that he might 
give it an air of novelty, he introduced new terms, or affixed new 


ſignifications and definitions to the old; whence aroſe dogmas, 
which had indeed little originality, but which under a paradoxical 
form carried the appearance of profound wiſdom. By theſe means, 


together with the external aid of uncommon gravity in language, 


dreſs, and demeanour, Zeno and his followers obtained ſuch high re- 
putation among the Athenians, that they were the only perſons 
deemed tr of the name of philoſophers. 


The temper of Epicurus, and the character under which he choſe 


to appear, was the reverſe of all this. In his natural diſpoſition 


lively and cheerful, and accuſtomed, from his infancy, to mix in ſo- 


ciety with men of all deſcriptions, he had acquired a captivating fa- 


cility of addreſs, and urbanity of manners. Nothing could be more 
contrary to his diſpoſition and habitude, than the artificial reſerve, 


and hypocritical affectation of the Stoics. His averſion to unnatural 


auſterity, and artificial grimace, induced him to open his garden in 
direct oppoſition to the Porch. Obſerving that all the Athenians 
were at this time immerſed either in pleaſures or in ideal and uſeleſs 
diſputes, he attempted to lead them to ſuch an employment of their 


B. C. 366. 
rational 
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rational faculties as would be conducive to the true enjoyment of 
life; and for this purpoſe introduced among them a ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy, the profeſſed object of which was, to enable men to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from pain, grief, and ſorrow of every kind, and to 
ſecure to themſelves the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of tranquillity and 


happineſs. This great end he aſſured himſelf would be effected, if, 
by taking off the ing maſk with which the Stoics had con- 


cealed the fair face of virtue, he could perſuade men to embrace her 


as the only guide to a happy life.. 
At the ſame time Epicurus was convinced, that the ſubtlety of 
_ diſputation would contribute little towards the accompliſhment of 


his deſign ; and therefore endeavoured to divert the public taſte 


from theſe trifling occupations, and to put an end to the verbal con- 
teſts of the Academics, Dialectics, and Stoics, by inſtituting a ſchool, 
in which greater caution than had hitherto been cuſtomary. ſhould 


be exerciſed in the aflumption of principles, and in the uſe of terms. 
The natural conſequence was, that the Athenian youth willingly - 


committed themſelves to a preceptor, who ſmoothed the path of 
philoſophy, which others had rendered fo rugged; and that the 
{chool of Epicurus was more frequented than any other: a circum- 
ſtance which, it is eaſy to perceive, muſt have excited great jealouſy 


and envy among his contemporaries. As Epicurus erected his 


ſchool in dire& oppoſition to that of the Stoics, and ſpared no pains 
to expoſe the futility of their ſyſtem, and the oſtentatious hypocriſy 
of their conduct, it cannot be queſtioned that this ſect in particu- 
lar, who were above all others the leaſt able to bear contradiction, 
would be highly enraged ; nor can it be thought ſurpriſing that, in 
| ſuch circumſtances, they ſhould call in the aſſiſtance of detraction 
and calumny againſt ſo powerful an opponent. 

Another cauſe of the diſcredit, into which Epicurus and his fol- 
lowers fell, may be diſcovered in the nature and conſtitution of 


his philoſophy. Epicurus made pleaſure the end of his doctrine, 


and only employed wiſdom as a guide to happineſs. Hinc illæ la- 
chrymæ. For the Stoics would eaſily perceive, that a preceptor who 


> Laert. I. x. { 122. 144. 
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attempted to correct the falſe and corrupt taſte of the times, and to 
lead men to true pleaſure, by natural and eaſy ſteps in the path of 
virtue, would be more likely to command the public attention, than 
one who reſted his authority and influence upon a rigid ſyſtem of 
doctrine, and an unnatural ſeverity of manners. In order, therefore, 
to ſecure their own popularity, they thought it neceſſary to miſre- 
preſent the principles and character of Epicurus, and held him up 
to public cenſure as an advocate for infamous pleaſures. That they 
might gain the greater credit by their miſrepreſentations, they in- 
vented and circulated many ſcandalous tales, which would obtain a 
ready reception among the indolent and credulous Athenians *. This 
might be the more eaſily effected, as Epicurus paſſed his time in his 
garden, remote from the crowd, and did not ſcruple, in his retire- 
ment, to enjoy ſuch pleaſures as he judged to be not inconſiſtent 
with that virtuous tranquillity, which was the chief end of his phi- 
loſophy.. The calumnies which were thus ingeniouſly faþricated, 
and induſtriouſſy propagated, againſt the Epicurean fect, would be 
the more willingly believed, on account of the contempt with 
which Epicurus treated the vulgar ſuperſtitions, and his avowed re- 
jection of the doctrine of fate, or providence, ſo ſtrongly maintained 
by the Stoics ; and eſpecially on account of the perverſe abuſe of 
his doctrine to the encouragement Of licentiouſneſs, by which many 
of his followers brought diſgrace upon their ſect'. Theſe abuſes 
ought not, however, to be imputed to the founder of the ſchool. 
Seneca himſelf acknowledges *, that the profligates, who in his time 
profeſſed themſelves diſciples of Epicurus, were not led into their 
irregularities by his doctrine; but, being themſelves ſtrongly ad- 
dicted to vice, ſought to hide their crimes in the boſom of philo- 

ſophy, and had recourſe to a maſter who encouraged the purſuit of 
_ pleaſure, not becauſe they ſet any value upon that ſober and abſtemi- 
_ ous kind of pleaſure, which the doctrine of © Thea allowed, but 


— 


-® Cic. de Fin. 1. ii. Euſeb. Prep. l. vi. c. 6. Athæn. I. iii. p. 12535 L vii. p. 173. 


2790. l. viii. p. 335. Arrian. I. ii. c. 20. 
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becauſe they hoped, in the mere name, to find ſome pretext or 
apology for their d ebaucheries. 

If theſe circumſtances be duly conſidered. and compared, it will 
no longer appear ſtrange, that many eminent men, who had ad- 
dicted themſelves to other ſchools, have given an unfavourable 
judgment concerning Epicurus, whilſt the force of truth has ſome- 
times led them, at the expence of their own conſiſtency, to atteſt 


his merit. Others, however, have penetrated. through the thick 


cloud of calumny, which has hung over the character of Epicurus, 


and, in oppoſition to the general current of cenſure, have ventured to 


give him that praiſe, which, amidſt all the abſurdities of his ſpecu- 
lative ſyſtem, was ſo juſtly due to his perſonal virtues, and to his 
laudable attempts to conduct men, by 1 Innocence and ſobriety, to the 
tranquil enjoyment of life. | 

Notwithſtanding the violent oppoſition which Epicurus met with 
from the Stoics, he had many friends and followers during his life; 
and after his death a degree of reſpe& was paid to his memory, 


which fell little ſhort ” idolatry. His three brothers, Neocles, 


Chæredemus, and Ariſtobulus, devoted themſelves to the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and were parte by his liberality. Of his intimate 


friends the moſt celebrated were, Metrodorus, Polyænus, and Her- 


machus*. 

 MeTRoDORUS firſt attached himſelf to Epicurus at Lawpfacus*, 
«a continued with him till his death. He maintained the cauſe 
of his friend and maſter with greet intrepidity, both by his diſcourſes 
and writings, againſt the Sophiſts and Dialectics, and conſequently 


partook largely of the obloquy which fell upon the ſect. Plutarch! 


charges him with having reprobated the folly of his brother Timo- 
crates in aſpiring to the honours of wiſdom, whilſt nothing was of 
any value but eating and drinking, and indulging the animal ap- 


petites. But it is probable that this calumny originated with Ti- 
mocrates himſelf, who, from a perſonal quarrel 1 pis Metrodorus, 


deſerted the ſect, and therefore can deſerve little credit. 


ert, x. S 10, &c. Suidas. > Strabo, I. x11. 
s Cie. Tue. Q. Li iii. Adv. Coloten. 
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 PoLYANUs* is faid to have recommended himſelf to Epicurus 
by his amiable temper, and the modeſty of his manners. Cicero 
alfo atteſts, that he was an eminent mathematician. 
__ Hermacuvs*, of Mitylene, left the ſchools of the Rhetoricians 
to become a diſciple of Epicurus, and obtained ſuch entire poſſeflion 
of his confidence and affection, that at his death he entruſted him 
with the execution of his will, and committed to him the Wo 
charge of his ſchool, _ 

After the death of Epicurus his followers celebrated his birth day 
as a feſtival. They preſerved his image on their rings or cups, or in 
pictures, which they either carried about their perſons, or hung up 
in their chambers. So great was their reverence for his authority, 
and their regard to his dying advice, that they committed his maxims, 
and ſome of them the whole body of his inſtructions, to memory. 
For ſeveral ages they adhered with wonderful unanimity to his 
ſyſtem, yielding as implicit ſubmiſſion to his deciſions, as the Athe- 
nians or Spartans ever yielded to the laws of Solon or Lycurgus, 
They carried this point fo far, that it was deemed a kind of impiety 
to innovate upon his doctrine; ſo that the Epicureans formed a 


Philoſophical Republic, * by one judgment, and animated 
by o one ſoul ©. 


Thus much concerning the LIFE of Epicurus. Our next buſi- 
neſs is to ſtate, as accurately as the remaining ſources of information 
will permit, the DocTRiNEs which he taught. They may be 
arranged under the diſtin& heads of Philoſophy in General, Canons 
or Rules of Philoſophiſing, Phyſics, and Ethics. 
. SUM of his doctrine concerning PHILOSOPHY in GexnAL 
is this“: | 
PailosoPHY is the . of reaſon in the purſuit and attain- 
ment of a happy life; whence it follows, that thoſe ſtudies which 


* Lacrt. . . > Acad. Qu. Li IV. c. 33. e Laert. I 25. 
4 Paert. I. x. 541. Pin. H. N. J. xxxv. c. 2. Athen. |. iv. p. 182. Cic. de 


Fin. 1. v. c. 1. Q. Ac. I. iv. c. 33. Sen. Ep. 33. Themiſt. Orat. iv. Euſeb. Pr. Ec. 


E © & 


_* Laert. 1. x F 30. 120, &c. Sext. Emp. adv. M. l. xi. $ 169. g Ep. 8. 
52. 89. Cic. in Brut. c. 83. Plut, de Aud. Poet. t. i. p. 20. 


= conduce 
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conduce neither to-the acquiſition nor the enjoyment of happineſs 
are to be diſmiſſed as of no value. The end of all ſpeculation 
ought to be, to enable men to judge with certainty what is to be 
choſen, and what to be avoided, to preſerve themſelves free from 
pain, and to ſecure health of body and tranquillity of mind. True 


philoſophy is ſo uſeful to every man, that the young ſhould apply to 
it without delay, and the old ſhould never be weary of the purſuit; 


for no man is either too young or too old to correct and improve his 
mind, and to ſtudy the art of happineſs. Happy are they who 
poſſeſs by nature a free and vigorous intellect, and who are born in 
a country where they can proſecute their enquiries without re- 


ſtraint; for it is philoſophy alone which raiſes a man above vain | 
fears and baſe paſſions, and gives him the perfect command of him 
ſelf. As nothing ought to be dearer to a philoſopher than truth, 


he ſhould purſue it by the moſt direct means, deviſing no fictions 
himſelf, nor ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed upon by the fictions of 
others, neither poets, orators, nor logicians, making no other uſe of 
the rules of rhetoric or grammar, than to enable him to ſpeak or write 
with accuracy and perſpicuity, and always preferring a plain and 
ſimple to an ornamented ſtyle. Whilſt ſome doubt of every thing, 


and others profeſs to acknowledge every thing, a wiſe man will 


embrace ſuch tenets, and only ſuch, as are built upon experience, or 
upon certain and indiſputable axioms. Philoſophy conſiſts of two 
parts ; phyſics, which reſpe& the contemplation of nature; and 
ethics, which are employed in the regulation of manners. Of theſe 


the latter is the moſt important; the knowledge of nature being only 


neceſſary as a means of promoting the happineſs of life. Philoſo- 
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phers have added a third part, dialectics; but this is to be rejected 

as only productive of thorny diſputes, idle quibbles, and fruitleſs 
cavilling*. In order to facilitate the purſuit of Cooled ors. a few 
plam maxims and rules may be uſeful. 


TRUTH is of two kinds, that which reſpects real exiſtence, and 


that which conſiſts in a perfect agreement between the conception 
of the mind and the nature of things. It is in the nature of things 


a * Lucretiu . i. v. 63, &c. Sext. Emp. adv. M. 1. vii. $ 14. 
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true, that any individual is what he is, and no other. A judgment or 
enunciation is true, when it agrees with the thing concerning which 


the judgment is made or declared. In order to judge rightly con- 


cerning truth, it is neceſſary to make uſe of ſome criterion, or inſtru- 


ment, of judging. This criterion will be different, according to the 
nature of the object which the mind contemplates. In judging of 


natural objects external to man, the ſenſes firſt preſent the object to 


the mind, which perceives it by means of the faculty of ſenſation. 


Beſides this operation of the mind, by which it becomes ſenſible of 


things preſent, and a mental image, or phantaſy, is produced, the mind 


is alſo capable of reaſoning concerning the object which it perceives, 
and comparing it with a certain preconception, or general idea, which 


has, been formed by frequent ſimilar impreſſions upon the ſenſes. 


In judging of moral objects which intereſt the affections, the only 

criterion is the affection or paſſion itſelf, by which we are driven 
towards, or drawn from, any object, as pleaſure and pain. There are 
then three inſtruments of judging, ſenſe, Fee and paſ- 
Koo | 


The maxims, or canons, which may be laid down concerning ſenſe 


are theſe four: Firſt, that the ſenſes can never be deceived, and con- 


ſequently, that every perception of an image, or appearance, is true; 
that is, the perception or ſimple apprehenſion, and its efficient cauſe, 
the ſpecies or image flowing from the object, really agree”. Secondly, 


opinion or gudgment is conſequent upon perception, and admits 


either of truth or falſchood. Perceptions or ſenſations are the effect 


of real external phenomena; but when the mind judges concerning 


theſe appearances, the opinion may be either right or wrong. If a 
tower appears to be ſmall and round, the image which produces 


this perception of ſmallneſs and roundneſs is really ſuch; but when 
the mind reaſons upon this appearance, to determine whether the 
tower from which this image proceeded be in itſelf ſmall or round, 


it may either conclude according to truth, or be deceived *. 


Laert. I. x. 8 31. 121. &c. Sext. Emp. ady. M. 1. vii. S 203. Plut. de Pla. 
Ph, I: 1V; Co bo Cs | 
» Laeęrt. ib. & 32, 126. Sext. Emp. ib. I. vii. $ 126, 2Ir © Laert. $34. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Every opinion is to be admitted as true, which is atteſted, or 
not contradicted, by the evidence of the ſenſes, after a careful and 
deliberate examination of every circumſtance which can be ſuppoſed 
to affect the queſtion. Opinions may be received as true, either 
upon the direct report of the ſenſes thus examined, as that the per- 
ſon coming towards me is Plato, or by clear inference from ſome- 
thing admitted on the teſtimony of the ſenſes, as that becauſe bodies 
move there is a Vacuum, without which it would be impoſſible for 
a body to paſs out of one place into another. Fourthly, An opinion 
contradicted, or not atteſted, by the evidence of the ſenſes is falſe. 
Thus the opinion of a Plenum muſt be falſe, becauſe it contradicts 
the evidence of the ſenſes, which atteſts that there is ſuch a thing 
as motion *. 
Concerning the ood cet of ji ent POTTY Pre- 
conception, four canons may alſo be laid down*. Firſt, That all 
preconceptions are derived from the ſenſes, either by immediate 
impreſſion, as of an individual man; by enlargement or diminution, 
as of a giant or dwarf; by reſemblance, as of an unknown city to 
one which has been ſeen ; or by compoſition, as of a Centaur. Se- 
condly, Preconception is neceſſary to enable us to reaſon, enquire, 
or judge of any thing. Unleſs, for example, we have in the mind a 
general idea of the form or ſpecies of a horſe, we cannot determine 
whether the animal which ſtands by us is a horſe. Thirdly, Pre- 
conceptions, or univerſal notions, are the principles of all reaſoning 
and diſcourſe; and we eaſily refer to theſe in comparing one thing 
with another. If theſe univerſal notions, E, youreic, be agree- 
able to nature, and diſtinctly conceived, artificial reaſoning will be 
unneceſſary. Fourthly, Truths, not ſelf-evident, are to be de- 
duced from manifeſt pre- conceptions, or, where the relation of ideas 
is obſcure, it is to be made evident by the intermediate uſe of ſome 
acknowledged principle. | 

The third inſtrument, paſſion or affection, which comprehends 


a: Laert. 
b Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. "I.E ti. I T07, 1. Vil $ 310. Laert, L x. I 32s 
33. 108. | : 
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pleaſure and pain, admits of theſe four evident maxims*.. Firſt, All 
pleaſure, to which no pain is annexed, is for its own ſake to be pur- 
ſued. Secondly, All pain, to which no pleaſure is annexed, is for 
its own fake to be avoided. Thirdly, That pleaſure, which either 
prevents the enjoyment of a greater pleaſure, or produces a greater 
pain, is to be ſhunned. Fourthly, That pain, which either removes 
a greater pain, or procures a greater pleaſure, is to be endured. 

With reſpe& to the uſe of Words, two Canons may ſuffice®. 
Firſt, In ſpeaking, make choice of terms in common uſe, and 
employ them in the ſenſe in which they are commonly underſtood. 
Secondly, In hearing or reading, attend carefully to the ſignification 
which the ſpeaker or writer affixes to his terms. Theſe ſimple 
precepts, diligently followed, would prevent much e and con- 
fuſion, and put an end to many diſputes. 8 

By the help of theſe rules for inveſtigating truth, Epicurus under- 
took to conduct his followers into the ſecrets of nature, and to lay 
open to them the origin of things. With how little conſiſtency and 

ſucceſs will appear in the ſequel. 5 

The PHVSICAL DocTRINE of Epicurus was as e 

NoTHING can ever ſpring from nothing, nor can any thing ever 
return to nothing“. The univerſe always exiſted, and will always 
remain ; for there is nothing into which it can be changed. There 
is 1 in nature, nor can any thing be conceived, beſides body 
and ſpace. Body is that which poſſeſſes the properties of bulk; 
figure, reſiſtance, and gravity: it is this alone which can touch or 
be touched. Space, or vacuum, deſtitute of the properties of body, 
incapable of action or paſſion, is the region which is or may be oc- 
cupied by body, and which affords it an opportunity of moving 
freely. That there are bodies in the univerſe is atteſted by the 
ſenſes. That there is alſo ſpace is evident; ſince otherwiſe body 
would have no place in which to move or exiſt, and of their exiſ- 
tence and motion we have the certain proof of perception. Beſides 
theſe no third nature can be conceived „ for ſuch a nature muſt 


Lagert. § 118. 129. av, 1 ib. § 316. > Tank S 13. 37. 
Lett. 1.x. 35 48. © Epi ad, Herod. 85 Laert. I. c. . 
eee either 
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either have bulk and ſolidity, or want them; that! is, it muſt either be. 
body or ſpace: this does not, however, preclude the exiſtence of 
qualities, which have no ſubſiſtence but in the body to which they 
1 

The univerſe, conſiſting of body and ſpace, is infinite, for it has 
no limits. Bodies are infinite in multitude; ſpace is infinite in 
magnitude. The terms above or beneath, high or low, cannot be 
properly applied to infinite ſpace. The univerſe is to be conceived 


as immoveable, ſince beyond it there is no place into which it can 


move; and as eternal and immutable, fince it is neither liable to in- 
creaſe nor decreaſe, to production nor decay. Nevertheleſs, the parts 
of the univerſe are in motion, and are ſubject to change. 

All bodies conſiſt of parts, of which they are compoſed, and into 
which they may be reſolved; and theſe parts are cither themſelves 
{imple principles, or may be reſolved into ſuch. Theſe firſt prin- 


ciples, or ſimple Atoms, are diviſible by no force, and therefore muſt 
be immutable. This may alſo be inferred from the uniformity of 


nature, which could not be preſerved if its principles were not cer- 
tain and conſiſtent. The exiſtence of ſuch atoms is evident, ſince 
it is impoſſible that any thing which exiſts ſhould be reduced to 
nothing. A finite body cannot conſiſt of parts infinite, either in 
magnitude or number; diviſibility of bodies in mfinitum is therefore 
inconceivable. All atoms are of the ſame nature, or differ in no 
eſſential qualities. From their different effects upon the ſenſes, it 
appears, however, that they differ in magnitude, figure, and weight. 
Atoms exiſt in every poſſible variety of figure, round, oval, conical, 
cubical, ſharp, hooked, &c. But in every ſhape they are, on account 
of their ſolidity, infrangible or incapable of actual diviſion*. 

Gravity muſt be an eſſential property of atoms; for ſince they 
are perpetually in niotion, or making an effort to move, they mult 
be moved by an internal impulſe, which may be called gravity. 
Atoms, by this internal force, are carried forward in a direction which 


5 1 i. Laert. I. x. 38. Euſeb. „ 
d Laert, I. x. § 39. 42. B I. i. v. 335. 420. 435. 455. 490.  Sext, Emp. 


adv. M. l. ix. C 333. 
© Laert, l. x. I 38. 42. 44. 54- 55, 56. 58. 59. Lucret, bb Vo 268. 332. 22h 
548, &c. I. ii. v. 729, &c. Plut. Pl. Ph. I. i. Co 35 4e 
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is nearly but not exactly rectilineal; and whilſt they paſs through 
free ſpace, this declination from the right line occaſions a caſual 
concurrence of corpuſcles of different forms. By this percuſſion 
atoms will be turned out of their natural courſe, and various kinds 
of curvilinear motions will be produced. It will alſo happen, that 
when one atom is reflected from another, and again repelled by a 
third, within a ſhort interval, it will acquire a kind of vibratory or 
tremulous motion. Whence, in compound maſſes of atoms, the 
efforts of ſome of the particles towards motion in different direc- 
tions being repreſſed by the efforts of others, a univerſal agitation 
muſt take place *. 
The principle of gravity, that internal energy which is the cauſe 
of all motion, whether ſimple or complex, being eſſential to the 
primary corpuſcles or atoms, they muſt have been inceſſantly and 
from eternity in actual motion. The velocity of the motion of 
atoms, where they meet with no obſtacle, is ſuch, that they will paſs 
through the greateſt imaginable ſpace in the ſmalleſt imaginable 
portion of time. It may alſo be aſſumed, that all atoms paſſing 
without reſiſtance through the ſame empty ſpace are equal in velo- 
city, and that though the direction be changed, the velocity is not 
diminiſhed by collifion. Even in compound bodies the atoms till 
retain their innate energy; ſo that, though the whole maſs may 
move ſlowly, or be apparently at reſt, its parts are ſtill moved by re- 
percuſſions too rapid to be perceived by the ſenſes®. 

Atoms are the elements from which all things are compounded, 
and into which they are ultimately reſolved. Not only are they 
the materials out of which bodies are made; but that energy, 
or principle of motion, which eſſentially belongs to them is the 
ſole agent in the operations of nature. Every compound body 
1 8 the energy of all the atoms of which it is com- 
poſed, but variouſly modified according to the reſpective figures, 


Lucret. J. i. v. 82, &c. I. ii. v. 217. Cic. de Fato, c. 10. 20. De Fin. 1. i. 


c 6. Laert. l. x. § 43, 44+ 134. Plut. de Procr. Anim. t. iii. p 79. De Fac. in 
Orb. Lun. _ 


» Lucret. l. ii. v. 94. Laert. § 46. 61, 62. 


and 
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and relative Stuttions; of its component parts. The rugged angular 


atoms, for example, being more eaſily entangled move leſs freely 
than thoſe which are of a ſmooth and round form ; whence ſome 


combinations of atoms have more activity than others, ſuch as fire 


and the vital principle; but all bodies, conſiſting of atoms which 


have in themſelves a principle of motion, have a certain ſelf- moving 


power, modified according to the variety of the motion, or tendency 
to motion, in its component parts. Thus action e in atoms, 
and proceeds from theſe to bodies“. 


All the changes which take place in the figure, and other pro- 


perties of bodies, conſiſt in local motion. If a body from ſweet be- 
comes bitter, or from ſoft becomes hard, it is through ſome change 
in the ſituation and arrangement of its parts, or through ſome aug- 
mentation or diminution of the maſs which forms the body. As 
different words are formed from the different combinations of the 
ſame letters, ſo different qualities are produced by the different ar- 


rangement of the ſame particles. Bodies are more or leſs rare, in 


proportion to the magnitude of the vacuities which intercept the 


ſolid atoms of which they are compoſed. Tranſparency depends 


partly upon the ſame cauſe, and partly upon the poſition of the va- 


cuities between the particles; for rays of light will paſs eaſily 


through a denſe body, as glaſs, if its vacuities be placed in a ftraight 
line. Hardneſs and ſoftneſs, flexibility, ductility, and other quali- 
ties, may be explained in a ſimilar manner. The weight of a body 
is the reſult of the weight of all its atoms, and ſince gravity is an 
eſſential property of atoms, all bodies muſt be heavy; and the only 
reaſon why ſome bodies appear to have the contrary property of 
levity 1s, that they are driven upwards by 8 denſer maſs in which 
they are placed“. 
From the combination of the properties of atoms, and dhe quali- 


» Plut. Pl. Ph. I. i. c. 2, Tic. de Nat. NE i. C96. Kaen I. . % oi 


Plut. adv, Colot. Laert. 1.x. § 134. | 

b Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 1. x. 2 ns 51. 75. Lucr. I. i. v. 575: I. ii. v. 96. 759. 
I iv. v. 605. 444. 266. J. ii. 38 1. I. i. 187. 360. Ariſt. Phyſ. I. i. c. 4. Plut. Pl. 
Ph, l. iv. 9, Laert. | 
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ties of bodies already enumerated, ariſe other properties and faculties, 
which are likewiſe to be traced up to the principle of motion. 
Heat, for example, is the influx of certain ſmall, round, ſoft corpuſ- 
eles, which inſinuate then ves into the pores of bodies in con- 
tinual ſucceſſion, till, th perpetual action, the parts are ſepa- 
rated, and at length the hody diſſolved. The ſenſe of heat is the per- 
ception of the ſeparation of thoſe parts which were before continu- 
ous. Cold is the influx of certain irregular atoms, whoſe motion is 
flower than thoſe which occaſion. heat, and their effect the reverſe 
of the former. Pleaſure and pain, motion and reſt, and even time, 
are accidents of bodies. Production and diſſolution are nothing 
more than a change of the poſition of atoms, or an increaſe or dimi- 
nution of the particles of which bodies are compoſed *. 

The world, or that portion of the univerſe which includes the 
whole circumference of the heavens, the heavenly bodies, the earth, 
and all viſible objects, is to be conceived as. one whole, on account of 
the contiguity and relation of its parts: but there is no proof that it is 
an organized and animated body. Becauſe the world is a finite por- 
tion of the univerſe, it muſt be terminated, and have ſome figure; 
but what this is, it is impoſſible to diſcover. The world is not 
eternal, but began at a certain time to exiſt; for ſince every thing 


in the world is liable to the viciſſitudes of production and decay, the 
world itſelf muſt be fo too. This may alſo be inferred from the 


ſhort date of hiſtory, and the late invention of arts®. 

The formation of the world may be conceived to have happened 
thus: a finite number of that infinite multitude of atoms, which, 
with infinite ſpace, conſtitutes the univerſe, falling fortuitouſly into 
the region of the world, were in conſequence of their innate motion 
collected into one rude and indigeſted maſs. In this chaos the 
heavieſt and largeſt ane, or collections of atoms, firſt ſubſided, 


„ Lucret.. 1. ii. v. 381. |. iv. v. 527. I. vi. v. 225. J. ili. v. 860. Laert. l. x. & 52. 
Plut. adv. Col. t. iii. p. 411. Sext. 5 SY. Te Uh - Co Foo 9137. adv. Math. 
I. x. § 183. 227. 

> Laert. . x. 8 54. 76. 88. erg T i. 1020. l. v. v. 166, &c. 319, _ Cic, de 
Nat, D. I. i. c. 8, 9, 10. I. ii. c. 17. Lactant. l. vii. c. 5. Plut, Plac, Ph. I. i. c. 4. 
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whilſt the ſmaller, and thoſe which from their form would move 
moſt freely, were driven upwards. Theſe latter, after many reverbe- 
rations, roſe into the outer region of the world, and formed the 
heavens. Thoſe atoms, which were by, their ſize and figure ſuited 
to form fiery bodies, collected themſelves into ſtars. Thoſe which 
were not capable of riſing fo high in the ſphere of the world, being 
| diſturbed by the fiery particles, formed themſelves into air. At 
length, from thoſe which ſubſided was produced the earth. By the 
action of air, agitated by heat from the heavenly bodies upon the 
mixed maſs of the earth, its ſmoother and lighter particles were ſe- 
parated from the reſt, and water was produced, which flowed by its 
nature into the loweſt places. In the firſt combination of atoms, 
which formed the chaos, various ſeeds aroſe, which, being preſerved | 
and nouriſhed by moiſture and heat, afterwards ſprung forth in or- 
ganized bodies of different kinds. Of the animal productions of the 
earth ſome may be conceived to have been produced imperfect, and 
therefore incapable of life, but others would come forth more per- 
fect, Theſe, after the earth was exhauſted of its ſeminal virtues, 
would reſpectively continue their ſpecies“. 
The world is preſerved by the ſame mechanical cauſes by which 
it was framed; and from the ſame cauſes it will at laſt be diſſolved. 
The inceſſant motion of atoms, which produced the world, is conti- 
nually operating towards its diſſolution; for nothing is ſolid and in- 
diſſoluble but atoms. Whence it may be concluded, that the time 
will come when nothing will remain but ſeparate atoms and infinite 
ſpace. Atoms being infinite, and capable of moving through in- 
finite ſpace, the number of worlds may be infinite“. 
The earth, which was formed of heavy particles, ſubſiding to the 
loweſt place, is fituated in the middle of the world. Not that there 


2 Laert. l. x. § 76 88. Lucret. l. iv. v. 304, &c. 420, &c. 450, &c. 474, &c. 
1. v. 166, &c. 319, &c. 799, &c. |. i. 1020. Plut. PI. Ph. I. i. c. 4. Cic. de N. 
J (((( I. Vi C: 5 | 

b Laert, I. x. & 77, &c. Lueret. I. i. v. 1102, &c. i 1 1092, &c. 1144, Ke. 
r / rut yt 
Ph. I. ii, c. 4. l. i. c. 5. in Brut. t. v. p. 711. Oe. de Divin. I. ii. c. 63. 
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is any point within the earth which is the center of gravity, for all 
heavy bodies fall in nearly parallel lines, there being, as in the uni- 
verſe ſo in this world, one region above, from which they fall, and 
another region below, towards which they fall. The doctrine that 
there are upon the earth antipodes is therefore falſe. The earth is 
in form a circular plane: it is preſerved from falling towards the 
lower region by the air, with which it is congenial, and upon which 
therefore it does not preſs; their mutual action deſtroying the effect 
of gravity *. 1 
Earthquakes are cauſed by the agitation of internal winds and 
water, or by the decay and ſudden fall of columns, by which por- 
tions of the earth's ſurface are ſupported. Or the internal winds 
may be converted into fires, which may cauſe ſudden and violent 
eruptions, as in Mount Etna“. All rivers flow into the ſea, and 


mingle with a vaſt ocean, which ſurrounds the whole habitable 


world. The waters paſſing out of the ſea into the crevices of the 
earth undergo a filtration, by means of which the particles of falt 
which they had received from the bed of the ſea are ſeparated. The 
overflowing of the Nile may be cauſed, either by winds from the 
north, or by rain or ſnow from the regions of Ethiopia. Water in 
wells is cold in ſummer and warm in winter, becauſe in ſummer the 
earth being rarified exhales the particles of heat, and becomin g colder, 
communicates its coldneſs to the water, and the reverſe in winter. 
Ice is produced, when the round particles of water, which cauſe heat, 
are protruded by the condenſing power of the external cold, and other 
particles, which from their form are more eaſily entangled, are from 
the ſame cauſe brought nearer together, and at length united“. 
Foffils and plants are produced by the neceſſary impulſe of nature, 
that is, by the motion of atoms, cauſing continual tranſpoſition, ac- 
cretion, or diminution, in individual bodies. They have no vital 
principle, and therefore can only be ſaid analogically to live or die. 
The loaditone or magnet attracts iron, becauſe the particles, which 


» Lucret. 1, i. v. 1051, &c. I. v. v. 538, &c. I. ii. v. 652, &c. 
> Lucret. l. vi. v. 535. Sen. Qu. Nat. l. vi. c. 20. Laert. I. x. 8 105. 
: Lueret. „ . Vs 013, &c. 635 &c, 714, &C, 
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are continually flowing from it, as from all other bodies, have ſuch 
a peculiar fitneſs, in form, to thoſe which flow from iron, that upon 
colliſion they eaſily unite; ſo that ſome paſſing towards the maſs of 
iron, and others towards the magnet, and ſtriking upon their ſur- 
faces, they are reſpectively entangled with the particles of the body 
upon which they ſtrike, and in rebounding carry back the body 
along with it. The mutual attraction of amber, and light bodies 


1 be explained in the ſame manner“. 
Animals having been once formed, at the beginning of the world, 


by the caſual conjunction of ſimilar atoms, the production of ani- 


mal bodies is ſtill continued in a conſiſtent and determinate order; 
nature by degrees acquiring an uniformity in her operations, wh 


appears artificial. The parts of animals were not originally framed 


for the uſes to which they are now applied; but, having been acci- 


dentally produced, they were afterwards accidentally employed. 


The eye, for example, was not made for ſeeing, nor the ear for 
hearing, but. the ſoul], being formed within the body at the ſame 
time with theſe organs, and connected with them, could not avoid 
making uſe of them in their reſpective functions. 

The Soul is a ſubtle corporeal ſubſtance, compoſed of the fineſt 
atoms; for if it were not corporeal, it could neither touch nor be 
touched, and conſequently could neither act nor ſuffer. By the 


extreme tenuity of its particles, it is able to penetrate the whole 
body, and to adhere to all its parts. Notwithſtanding the ſubtlety 


of its texture, it is compoſed of four diſtinct parts ; fire, which 
cauſes animal heat; an ethereal principle, which is moiſt vapour; 
air; and a fourth principle, which is the cauſe of ſenſation. This 


ſentient principle differs eſſentially from the three former, but is, 
like the reſt, corporeal, becauſe it is capable both of acting and being 


acted upon by bodies. Theſe four parts are ſo perfectly combined 


2 Lucret. l. vi. v. 538, &e. Laert. l. x. $ 95, 96. Plut. de Pl. Ph, I. v. c. 25. 
> Lucret. l. iv. v. 816, &c. Lactant. l. iii. c. 17. de Opif. c. 7. Galen 5 
Uſu Part, I. i. c. 21. = 


e Lucret, I. ii. v. 129. 162, &c. I. ili. v. 233, Kc. Plut. de Plac. Ph. I. iv, c. 3. 


adv. Colot. Laert. l. x. & 63, 64. 
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as to form one ſubtle ſubſtance, which whilſt it remains in the body 
is the cauſe of all its faculties, motions, and paſſions, and which can- 
not be ſeparated from it without producing the entire diſſolution of 
the animal ſyſtem. The ſoul is only capable of exerciſing its facul- 
ties of ſenſation by means of the bodily organs; and although, 
whilſt they are united, the body partakes of the ſenſations of the 
ſoul, upon their ſeparation it becomes wholly inſenſible; whence it 
appears, that ſenſation is the reſult of their union. That ſenſation is 
thus produced from the combination of elementary parts in them- 
ſelves inſenſible, is to be aſcribed to the peculiar magnitude, figure, 
motion, and arrangement of thoſe parts; that is, ſenſation is to be 
conſidered, not as a primary property of atoms, but as the effect 
of a peculiar combination and contexture of certain atoms diſpoſed 
by their nature to produce it“. | 
Different ſenſations are the caſual effects of the 8 organs 
which the ſoul in its union with the body is capable of employing, 
and of the different properties and qualities of external objects. 
Theſe become ſenſible by means of certain ſpecies, or images, 
which are perpetually pafling, like thin films, from bodies, in form 
| ſimilar to the ſurfaces of the bodies themſelves, and ſtriking upon 
organs fitted to receive them. Thus the ſpecies, or images, of viſt- 
ble bodies conſiſt in certain ſmall particles, of a peculiar magnitude, 
figure, and motion, which having paſſed in a certain fituation from a 
body, penetrates the organ of ſight, and affects it in a peculiar man- 
ner. Thus alſo, hearing 1s Rs effect of an efflux of certain parti- 
cles from the body which is the cauſe of the ſound, ſo formed and 
arranged as when they ſtrike upon the ear to become audible. The 
en produced by means of the other ſenſes admit of a ſimilar 
explanation. The ſpecies, or images, Which produce theſe effects 
are inconceivably ſmall, and therefore do not, in paſſing away, per- 
ceptibly diminiſh the body; and, from the innate tendency to mo- 
tion in the atoms of which they are compoſed, they fly with in- 


2 Lucret. J. ii. v. 285. v. 972, KC J. ili. v. 200. 324. Laert. 8 64, 5 


conceivable 
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conceivable velocity from the object to the organ of ſenſa- 


tion 
The Mind, or Intellect, that nameleſs part of the ſoul in which 


conſiſts the power of thinking, judging, and determining, is formed 
of particles moſt ſubtle in their nature, and capable of the moſt 


rapid motion. In whatever part of the body the intelle& reſides, 
it exiſts as a portion of the ſoul, with which it is fo conjoined as to 
- form one nature with it; at the ſame time it retains its own 


diſtinct character, the power of thinking. The intelle& has this 


peculiar property, that when the ſoul or ſentient principle feels plea- 
fure or pain, the intelle& or mind always partakes of it, but the in- 
tellect may be affected with paſſions, which are not diffuſed through 
the whole foul. The ſeat of this moſt excellent part of the foul 
| ſeems to be in the middle of the breaſt, or the heart, which we per- 

ceive to be the region of thoſe affections which are excited by cogi- 

tation. Thought is produced by ſubtle images, which find their 
way through the body, and, when they a arrive at the intellect, move 
it to think ?. 

The affections and paſſions of the Bal may be reduced to two, 
pleaſure and pain; the former natural and agreeable, the latter unna- 
tural and troubleſome. Whilſt all the parts of the ſoul remain in 


their natural ſtate, it experiences nothing but pleaſurable tranquil- 


lity ; but from the various motions which take place either in our- 
ſelves, or in the objects round us, the ſoul is liable either to be 
dilated by the approach of images ſuitable to its nature, and 
therefore pleaſant, or to be contracted by contrary impreſſions. Vo- 
| luntary motion is the effect of images conveyed to the mind, by 
which pleaſurable or painful conceptions are formed, and ſubſequent 
deſires or averſions are produced, which become the immediate 


ſprings of action a 


© Lucret. I. ii. v. 422. 434. l. iv. v. 245, &c. 645, Ke. 677, Ke. Laert. 1. K. 
§ 49. 52. Plut. Pl. Ph. l. iv. c. 19. adv. Colot. t. iii. p. 110. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
_ Hyp. J. i. c. 14. $ 94. | 

d Lucret. |. iii. v. 94. 104. 180. 187, Ker Ut V- 29%: 422, &c. I. iv. 728, Plut. 
de Pl. Ph. I. iv. c. 8. Cic. de Fin. l. i. c. 6. 


© Lucret. 1. iii. v. 289, &c. J. iv. + BN fo. Laert, I. x. $34 127. 130. 
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0 . Sleep i iS produced when the parts of the ſoul which are at other 
times diffuſed through the body are repreſſed or ſeparated by the 
action of the air, or of food. Dreams are the effect of images 
caſually flying about, which from their extreme tenuity penetrate the 
body and ſtrike upon the mind, exciting an imaginary perception of 
thoſe things of which they are images. Death is the privation of 
ſenſation, in conſequence of the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body. 
When a man dies, the ſoul is diſperſed into the corpuſcles or atoms 
of which it was compoſed, and therefore can no longer be capable 
of thought or perception. It is with the foul as with the eye, 
which, when it is ſeparated from the it. machine to which 
it belonged, is no longer capable of ſceing*. 
The knowledge of things which belong to the regions Ni the 
earth, whether aerial or celeſtial, is to be purſued for no other pur- 
poſe than to free the mind from imaginary fears, and ſettle it in a 
ſtate of tranquillity. This end may be accompliſhed in different 
ways; becauſe theſe phenomena admit of different explanations, all 


however depending upon the ſimple principles upon which the ter- 


reſtrial phenomena have been explained. 

In the heavens, or ethereal regions, the Gan, moon, and ſtars ap- 
pear to be fiery bodies; or they may be ſmooth mirrors, from which 
bright fiery particles flowing through the ethereal region are reflect 
ed to the earth; or they may be deep veſſels, containing fires; or 
they may be circular plates, heated like mortar, or ſtones in a fur- 
nace. The apparent motion of the heavenly bodies may ariſe from 
the er of the whole heaven in which they are fixed, like 
nails in a ſolid body; or by the revolution of the bodies themſelves 
through the heaven as a fluid and permeable medium. The cauſe of 
the motion of heavenly bodies may either be, an internal neceſſity in 
the natures of the bodies themſelves, or the external preſſure of ſome 

ethereal fluid; but to aſſert any thing poſitively upon theſe ſubjects, 


* Lucret. J. iv. 758. 914. 959, &c. 1. iii. v. 597: 844.991. Laert. & 65, Pf, 
Orig. Philoſophum, c. 22. 

» Laert. I. x. I $5. 113. Plut. Pl. Ph. I. H. E. 13. 20. Stob. Ekl. uk p. 53. 
zZ o ¼ 4. ii:c: 19 
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only becomes thoſe who affect an oſtentatious diſplay of know 
ledge *. 

It cannot be contradicted, that there are in the univerſe Divine Na- 
tures; becauſe nature itſelf has impreſſed the idea of divinity upon 


the mind of men: for where is the nation or race of men, which 
has not, without inſtruction, a natural preconception of the exiſtence 


of the gods? This opinion is not eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, law, or any 
human inſtitution, but is the effect of an inne principle, producing 
univerſal conſent; it muſt therefore be true. This univerſal notion 
has probably ariſen from images of the gods, which have caſually 
made their way to the minds of men in fleep, and have afterwards 


been recollected. But it is inconſiſtent with our natural notions of 
the gods, as happy and immortal beings, to ſuppoſe that they en- 


cumber themſelves with the management of the world, or are ſub- 
je& to the cares and paſſions which muſt neceſſarily attend fo great 


a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods have no in- 


tercourſe with mankind, norany concern with the affairs of the world. 


: Nevertheleſs, on account of their excellent nature, they are proper 


objects of reverence and worſhip*. Becauſe the human figure is the 
moſt perfect, and the only form that admits of reaſon and virtue, we 
muſt conceive that the gods reſemble men in their external ſhape ; 
but we are not to ſuppoſe them to be. groſs bodies, conſiſting of fleſh 
and blood, but thin ethereal ſubſtances, endued with ſenſation and 
intellect, and, from their peculiar nature, incapable of decay. The 
place of their reſidence is unknown to mortals; but we may be 


aſſured that, wherever it be, it is the manſion of perfect purity, tran- 


quillity, and happineſs *, 


It will be impoſſible for an intelligent reader to contemplate the 


Epicurean Syſtem, as it is ſtated in the preceding fuponnrys without 


* Laert. 591, &, Plut. Pl. Ph. . ii, c. 22. Lucret. l. v. v. 592. 659. 750, 
ec. l. vi. v. 218. 450. 498, &c. 
|» Lucret, l. v. v. 1182, Kc. Sext. Emp. adv. M. l. ix. . 8 25. 26. Cic. de N. D. 
1. i. c. 4%. 90. Fuſe QA l. i; e. 13 De Legid. I. i. e. 8. 

© Lucret. 1. v. v. 1168. 1232, &c. Laert. I. x. $ 76. 123. 133, 134. Stobzi 
Serm. 39. p. 137. Cic. de N. D. I. i. c. 17, 18, 19. Lactant. de Ira Dei, c. 10. 
Plut. Pl. Ph. I. i. c. 6. Cic. I. c. Senec. de Benef. J. iv. c. 19. 
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perceiving that it is a feeble and unſucceſsful effort to explain the 
phenomena of nature upon mechanical principles. The author of 
this ſyſtem deſerts, at the outſet, his own principle of advancing 
nothing which cannot be ſapported by natural appearances; for no- 
thing was ever more perfectly hypothetical, than his doctrine of in- 
diviſible atoms of various forms and magnitude; nor can any thing 
be more contrary to the known law of nature, than that atoms im- 
pelled only by a fingle force ſhould deviate from the right line. 
Indeed, Epicurus diſcovers, through the whole detail of his philo- 
ſophy, a degree of ignorance with reſpect to the phenomena of nature, 
which proves him to have been ill qualified for the taſk of ſolving 
the grand problem, concerning the origin and formation of the world. 
But the greateſt defect in his ſyſtem is, that it attempts to account 
for all the appearances of nature, even thoſe which reſpe& animated 
and intelligent beings, upon the ſimple principles of matter and mo- 
tion, without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence, or 
admitting any other idea of fate, than that of blind neceſſity inherent 
in every atom, by which it moves in a certain direction. Hence he 
leaves without explanation thoſe appearances of deſign, which are 
ſo manifeſt in every part of nature, and falls into the groſs abſurdity 
of ſuppoſing, that the eye was not made for ſeeing, nor the ear for 
hearing. And although he profeſſes to admit the exiſtence of gods 
into his ſyſtem of- nature, and this upon the ground of an innate 
principle common to all mankind; the idea which he gives of their 
nature, as ſimilar to that of man, and of their condition, as wholly 
ſeparate from the world, and enjoying no other felicity than that 
| which ariſes from inactive tranquillity, falls infinitely ſhort of the 
true conception of Deity, as the Intelligent Creator and Governor of 
the world. 

It is difficult to determine preciſely, what was the 1352 of Epi- 
curus concerning the divine natures which he admitted into his 
ſyſtem. Finding it wholly inconſiſtent with his fundamental prin- 
ciples to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of immaterial beings, yet wiſhing to 
aſcrihe to the gods an incorporeal nature, he ſeems to have had re- 

courſe to an abſtract notion of a peculiar ſubſtance, in the form of 
man, 
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man, of ſuch tenuity as to be intangible, indiviſible, and indiflolu- 


ble; and which he ſuppoſed to be endued with perception and rea- 
ſon. What this peculiar nature of Epicurus's divinities was, which 
was not a body, yet was like a body, we own ourſelves unable to 
explain. The truth ſeems to have been, that Epicurus, reduced to 
inextricable difficulties by the abſurdity of his ſyſtem, that he might 


not wholly diſcard the idea of divinity, had recourſe to the common 


aſylum of ignorance, words without meaning. 


The doctrine of Epicurus concerning nature differs from that of 
the Stoics chiefly in theſe particulars ; that while the latter held 


God to be the foul of the world, diffuſed through univerſal nature, 


the former admitted no Primary Intelligent Nature into his ſyſtem, 
but held atoms and ſpace to be the firſt principles of all things ; and. 
that, whilſt the Stoics conceived the active and paſſive principles of 


nature to be connected by the chain of fate, Epicurus aſcribed every 


appearance in nature to a fortuitous collifion and en of 


atoms. 
The ſcience of Phyſics was, in the judgment of "NY ſubor- 


dinate to that of Ethics; and his whole doctrine concerning nature 


was profeſſedly adapted to reſcue men from the dominion of trouble- 
ſome paſſions, and lay the foundation of a tranquil and happy life“. 
His Mok AL PnriLos0PHY, which is unqueſtionably the leaſt excep- 
tionable part of his ſyſtem, and which, when fairly reſcued from the 
miſrepreſentations of his adverſaries, will be found, for the moſt part, 
conſonant to reaſon and nature, may be reduced to the tollowing 


SUMMARY. 


The end of living, or the ultimate good, which is to be fought 
for its own ſake, according to the univerſal opinion of mankind, 1s 
happineſs ; yet men, for the moſt part, fail in the purſuit of this 
end, either becauſe they do not form a right idea of the nature of 


happineſs, or becauſe they do not make uſe of proper means to at- 


tain it. Since it is every man's intereſt to be happy through the 
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whole of life, it is the wiſdom of every one to employ philoſophy 
in the ſearch of felicity without delay ; and there cannot be a TY 
folly, than to be always beginning to live“. 

The happineſs which belongs to man, 1s that ſlate. i in which he 


enjoys as many of the good things, and ſuffers as few of the evils, 
incident to human nature as poſſible ; paſſing his days in a ſmooth 


courſe of permanent tranquillity *. A wiſe man, though deprived of | 


ſight or hearing, may experience happineſs in the enjoyment of the 
good things which yet remain; and when ſuffering torture, or la- 
bouring under ſome painful diſeaſe, can mitigate the anguiſh by pa- 
tience, and can enjoy, in his afflictions, the conſciouſneſs of his own 
conſtancy. But it is impoſſible that perfect happinels can be poſſeſſed 
without the pleaſure which attends freedom from pain, and the 
enjoyment of the good things of life. Pleaſure is in its nature good, 
as pain is in its nature evil; the one is therefore to be purſued, and 
the other to be avoided, for its own ſake. Pleaſure, or pain, is not 
only good, or evil, in itſelf, but the meaſure of what is good or 
evil in every object of deſire or averſion; for the ultimate reaſon Why 
we purſue one thing, and avoid another is, becauſe we expect plea- 
ſure from the former, and apprehend pain from the latter. If we 
ſometimes decline a preſent pleaſure, it is not becaufe we are averſe 
to pleaſure itſelf, but becauſe we conceive, that in the preſent in- 
ſtance it will be neceſſarily connected with a greater pain. In like 
manner, if we ſometimes voluntarily ſubmit to a preſent pain, it is 
becauſe we judge that it is neceſſarily connected with a greater plea- 
ſure. Although all pleaſure is eſſentially good, and all pain eflentially 
evil, it doth not thence neceſſarily follow, that in every ſingle 
inſtance the one ought to be purſued, and the other to be avoided ; 
but reaſon is to be employed in diſtinguiſhing and comparing the na- 
ture and degrees of each, that the reſult may be a wiſe choice of 
that which ſhall appear to be, upon the whole, good. That plea- 
ſure is the firſt good, appears from the inclination which every ani- 
mal, from its firſt birth, diſcovers to purſue — and avoid Paine; ; 


. 1 * 8 118—122, Stob. Serm. 78. p. 281. 
d Cic. de Fin. 1, 10. 


and 
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and is confirmed by the univerſal experience of mankind, who are 
incited to action by no other e chan the deſire of avoiding 
pain, or obtaining pleaſure*. 2x 

There are two kinds of Pleaſure; one conſiſting. in a ſtate of reſt, 
in which both body and mind are undiſturbed by any kind of pain; 
the other ariſing from an agreeable agitation of the ſenſes, producing 
A correſpondent emotion in the ſoul. It is upon the former of theſe, 
that the enjoyment of life chiefly depends. Happineſs may there- 
fore be ſaid to conſiſt in bodily eaſe, and mental tranquillity. When 
pleaſure is aſſerted to be the end of living, we are not, then, to un- 


derſtand that violent kind of delight, or joy, which ariſes from the 


gratification of the ſenſes and paſſions, but merely that placid ſtate 
of mind, which reſults from the abſence of every cauſe of pain or 
uneaſineſs. Thoſe pleaſures, which ariſe from agitation, are not to 


be purſued as in themſelves the end of living, but as means of ar- 


riving at that ſtable tranquillity, in which true ' happineſs conſiſts. 
It is the office of reaſon to confine the purſuit of pleaſure within 


the limits of nature, in order to the attainment of that happy ſtate, 


in which the body is free from every kind of pain, and the mind 
from all perturbation. This ſtate muſt not, however, be conceived 


to be perfect in proportion as it is inactive and torpid, but in pro- 


- portion as all the functions of life are quietly and pleaſantly per- 
formed. A happy life neither reſembles a rapid torrent, nor a ſtand- 
ing poal, but is like a gentle lreem, that glides ſmoothly and filently 


along. 


This happy ſtate can 1 only be attained by a prudent care of the 


body, and a ſteady g government of the mind. The diſeaſes of the 
body are to be prevented by temperance, or cured by medicine, or 
rendered tolerable by patience. Againſt the diſeaſes of the mind, 

_ philoſophy provides ſufficient antidotes. The inſtruments which it 
employs for this purpoſe are the virtues; the root of which, whence 


all the reft proceed, is Prudence. This virtue comprehends the 


bh _ $ 118=137. * Fuſe. Qu. 1. i. er r N er 33. De Fin. l. i. 


. 0, 10. 
Þ Laert. l. x. 96 8 e 1 iii. c. 1). De Fin. l. i. c. 9. 11. 17. 
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= OF THE EPICUREAN SECT. + Book II. 
whole art of living diſcreetly, juſtly, and honourably, and is in fact 
the ſame thing with wiſdom *. It inſtructs men to free their un- 
derſtandings from the clouds of prejudice ; to exerciſe temperance 
and fortitude in the government of themſelves ; and to practiſe juſtice 
towards others. Although pleaſure, or happineſs, which is the end 
of BY: be ſuperior to virtue, which is. only the means, it is every 
one's intereſt to practiſe all the . for 1 in 3 life, pleaſure 
can never be ſeparated from virtue 
A prudent man, in order to Mere his tranquillity, will eönfult 
his natural diſpoſition in the choice of his plan of life. If, for 
example, he be perſuaded that he ſhould be happier in a ſtate of 
marriage than in celibacy, he ought to marry; but if he be con- 
vinced, that matrimony would de an impediment to his happineſs, 
he ought to remain fingle. In like manner, ſuch perſons as are na- 
turally active, enterpriſing, and ambitious, or ſuch as by the condi- 
tion of their birth are placed in the way of civil offices, ſhould ac- 
commodate themſelves to their nature and ſituation, by engaging in 
| public affairs ; while ſuch-as are, from natural temper, fond of 
leiſure and retirement, or, from experience or obſervation, are con- 
vinced that a life of public buſineſs would be inconſiſtent with their 
happineſs, are unqueſtionably at liberty, except where particular 
circumitances call them to the ſervice of their country, to paſs their 
lives in obſcure repoſe 8 
Temperance is that diſcreet regulation of the deſires 10 paſſions, 
by which we are enabled to enjoy pleaſures without ſuffering any 
conſequent inconvenience. They who maintain ſuch a conſtant ſelf- 
command, as never to be enticed by the proſpect of preſent in- 
dulgence to do that which will be productive of evil, obtain the 
trueſt pleaſure by declining pleaſure. Since, of defires ſome are na- 
tural and neceſſary ; others natural, but not neceſſary; and others, 
neither natural nor neceſſary, but the offspring of falſe judgment ; it 
muſt be the office of temperance to gratify the firſt claſs, as far as 


® Laert. & 132. 140. Cic. I. c. c. 14, 15. Tuſe. Q. I. iti. c. 3. Sen. de Be- 
nef. l. iv. C. 2. | | . | | : | 
Þ Laert. & 130. 140. Cic, de Fin. l. i. c. 15. © Laert. § 119. 
? „ —— nature 
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nature requires; to reſtrain the ſecond within the bounds of mode- 
ration; and, as to the third, reſolutely to oppoſe, and if pee 
entirely repreſs them *. 


Sobriety, as oppoſed to inebriety ey gluttony, i is of admirable uſe 


in teaching men that nature is ſatisfied with a little, and enabling 
them to content themſelves with ſimple and frugal fare. Such a 
manner of living is conducive to the preſervation of health; renders 
a man alert and active in all the offices of life; affords him an exqui- 
ite reliſh of the occaſional varieties of a plentiful board, and pre- 
pares him to meet 88 reverſe of fortune without the fear of 
want *. 

Continence is a branch of temperance, which prevents the 
diſeaſes, infamy, remorſe, and puniſhment, to which thoſe are ex- 


poſed, who indulge themſelves in unlawful amours. Muſic and 


poetry, which are often employed as incentives to licentious plea- 
ſures, are to be cautiouſly and ſparingly uſed*. 

Gentleneſs, as oppoſed to an iraſcible temper, greatly contributes 
to the tranquillity and happineſs of life, by preſerving the mind 


from perturbation, and. arming it againſt the aſſaults of calumny 


and malice. A wiſe man, who puts himſelf under the government 
of reaſon, will be able to receive an injury with calmneſs, and to 


treat the perſon who committed it with lenity ; for he will rank 


injurics among the caſual events of life, and will prudently reflect, 
that he can no more ſtop the natural current of human Paffions, 
than he can curb the ſtormy winds*. Refractory ſervants in a fa- 


mily ſhould be chaſtiſed, and diſorderly members of a ſtate puniſh- 


ed, without wrath. 


Moderation, in the purſuit of 8 or cel is the only 


ſecurity againſt diſappointment and vexation. A wiſe man, there- 


fore, will prefer the fimplicity of ruſtic life to the magnificence of 
courts. Future events a wife man will conſider as uncertain, and 


» Cic. de Fin. I. i. e. 14. 19. TC: EV. © 33- Laert. $ 149. 
» Laert, $130, 131. Conf. Sen. Ep. 4. 

* Laert. $ 142. 118, 119. 121. Sext. Emp. adv. M. I. vi. 8 19. 
4 Lacrt, I. e. $113. Conf, Sen. Ep. 47: 
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will therefore neither ſuffer himſelf to be elated with confident, ex - 
pectation, nor to be depreſſed by doubt and deſpair ; for both are 


Boos II. 


equally deſtructive of tranquillity. It will contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of life, to conſider death as the perfect termination of a happy 
life, which it becomes us to cloſe like ſatisfied * neither re- 
gretting the paſt, nor anxious for the future. O07 encedtl 

Fortitude, the virtue which enables us to CET ug . 0 
baniſh fear, is of great uſe in producing tranquillity. Philoſophy in- 
ſtructs us to pay homage to the gods, not through hope or fear, but 
from veneration of their ſuperior nature. It, moreover, enables us 
to conquer the fear of death, by teaching us, that it is no proper 


object of terror; ſince whilſt we are, death is not, and when death 


arrives, we are not; ſo that it neither concerns the living, nor the 
dead.. The only evils to be apprehended are, bodily pain, and 


diſtreſs of mind. Bodily pain it becomes a wiſe man to endure with 


patience and firmneſs; becauſe, if it be flight, it may eaſily be 


borne; and if it be intenſe, it cannot laſt long. Mental diſtreſs 
commonly ariſes, not from nature, but from opinion; a wiſe man 


will therefore arm himſelf againſt this kind of ſuffering, by reflecting 


that the gifts of fortune, the loſs of which he may be inclined to 


deplore, were never his own, but depended upon circumitances 
which he could not command. If therefore they happen to leave 


him, he will endeavour as ſoon as poſſible to obliterate the remem- 


brance of them, by occupying his mind in pleaſant contemplation 


and engaging in agreeable avocations “. 


Juſtice reſpects man as living in ſociety, and is the common bond 


without which no ſociety can ſubſiſt. This virtue, like the reſt, de- 
rives its value from its tendency to promote the happineſs of life. 
Not only is it never injurious to the man who practiſes it, but 


nouriſhes 1 in his mind calm reflections, and pleaſant hopes ; - Whereas 


* Lacrt. 9 118—130. 144. 146. Lucret. I. v. v. * Cic. de Fin. 1, i. 
83 


> Cic. ib. c. 14. 20. Laert. 5 77. 81. 123. Luecret, l. v. v. 1193, Boa; 
© Laert, § 87. 124-126. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. l. iii. c. 4. § 229. Cic. 
Tuſc. Q. |. v. c. 30. 4 Laert. Q 118, 129. 140. Cic, Tuſc. Q. I. iii. 
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it is impoſſible that the mind in which injuſtice dw-ells ſhould not 
be full of diſquietude. Since it is impofſible that iniquitous ac- 


tions ſhould promote the enjoyment of life as much as remorſe of 


conſcience, legal penalties, and public diſgrace, muſt increaſe its 
troubles, every one who follows the dictates of ſound reaſon will 
practiſe the virtues of juſtice, equity, and fidelity. In ſociety, the 
neceſſity of the mutual exerciſe of juſtice, in order to the common 
enjoyment of the gifts of nature, is the ground of thoſe laws by 
which it is preſcribed ©. It is the intereſt of every individual in a 
ſtate to conform to the laws of juſtice; for by injuring no one, and 


rendering to every man his due, he contributes his part towards the 


preſervation of that ſociety, upon the perpetuity of which his own 
ſafety depends. Nor ought any one to think, that he is at liberty 
to violate the rights of his fellow citizens, provided he can do it fe- 
curely ; for he who has committed an unjuſt action can never be 
certain that it will not be diſcovered; and however ſucceſsfully 
he may conceal it from others, this will avail him little, fince he 
cannot conceal it from himſelf. In different communities, different 
laws may be inſtituted, according to the circumſtances of the people 


who compoſe them. Whatever is thus preſcribed is to be conſider- 


ed as a rule of juſtice, ſo long as the ſociety ſhall judge the obſerv- 
ance of it to be for the benefit of the whole. But whenever any 


rule of conduct is found upon experience not to be conducive to the 


public good, being no longer uſeful, it ſhould no longer be r- 


ſcribed. 
Nearly allied to juſtice are the virtues of beneficence, compaſſion, 


gratitude, piety, and friendſhip. He, who confers benefits upon 


others, procures to himſelf the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the ſtream of 


plenty ſpreading around him from the fountain of his beneficence ; 
at the ſame time, he enjoys the pleaſure of being eſteemed by others. 
The exerciſe of gratitude, filial affection, and reverence for the gods, 
is neceſſary, in order to avoid the hatred and contempt of all men. 


* Cic. de Fin. K. d Laert. F 120. 
© Atque ipſa utilitas juſti prope mater et qui eſt.  Hox, 


* Laert, 5 150-152, Lucret. J. v. 1135, 1197. 
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Friendſhips are contracted for the ſake of mutual benefit; but by 
degrees they ripen into ſuch diſintereſted attachment, that they are 
continued without any proſpect of advantage. Between friends there 
is a kind of league, that each will love the other as himſelf. A true 
friend will partake of the wants and ſorrows of his friend, as if they 
were his own; if he be in want, he will relieve him; if he be in pri- 
ſon, he will viſit him; if he be ſick, he will come to him; nay, fitua- 
tions may occur, in which he would not ſcruple to die for him. It 

cannot then be doubted, that friendſhip is one of the moſt uſeful 
means of e a Pe tranquil, and happy life *. 


The niocedicg n of the E picurean Syſtem of Ethics, 

which is drawn from authentic ſources, cannot but appear to. the 
reader a full refutation of the cenſures which have been paſſed upon 
Epicurus by many writers, as the preceptor of luxurious and licen- 
tious pleaſures. Epicurus, it is true, repreſents pleaſure as the ulti- 
mate end of living ; but pleaſure is, in his ſyſtem, only another term 

for happineſs. The truth is, the antient philoſophers, in their diſ- 
putes concerning The End of Living, or, The Greateſt Good, dif- 
fered from each other more in words than in reality. The Stoics 
maintained, that virtue in itſelf is happineſs; Epicurus taught, 

that the motive by which men are induced to practiſe virtue is 
the deſire of happineſs. Both taught, that it is impoſſible to be 
happy without virtue, and both ſuppoſed virtue to conſiſt in a con- 
formity to nature. The real difference, then, between their moral 
ſyſtems could not be material. If it be urged, that the phyſical _ 
ſyſtem of Epicurus neceſſarily led him to refer all pleaſures to the 

body; we anſwer, that, although Epicurus conceived the human 
ſoul to be a compound of atoms, he nevertheleſs aſcribed to it thoſe 
faculties which other philoſophers termed ſpiritual, and conſidered 
man as a being capable of intellectual and moral action. He ſup- 
poſed happineſs to conſiſt in mental tranquillity, as well as in a free- 
dom from bodily pain; herein preſerving the common and natural 
diſtinctions between body and mind. He alſo conceived ſo intimate 


* Laert. § 148. 154. Cic. de Fin. 1, i. c. 20. 
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an union to ſubfiſt between the mind and the body, that whenever 
the latter is affected with pleaſure or pain, the former neceſſarily re- 


ceives the impreſſion. It was, therefore, of little conſequence, as 


far as concerned his moral ſyſtem, to which part of human nature he 
referred the actions of the man; ſince, on either ſuppoſition, the 


actions were the ſame, and it was alike true, that a virtuous courſe of 


conduct was neceſſary to a happy life. Nay, it may be added, that, ac- 
cording to the Epicurean ſyſtem, which made the ſentient principle a 
part of the ſoul, all pleaſure or pain muſt, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be ſaid 


to be ſeated in the ſoul, and the body only be conſidered as the in- 


ſtrument by means of which the ſoul performs its functions. No 
objection, therefore, againſt the moral ſyſtem of Epicurus can be 
fairly deduced from his HR doctrine Ins. 255 ſou]. 


After the death of dens? , the clans of his ſchool . 


i by will, as was before obſerved, upon his friend Hermachus. It was 
continued in ſucceſſion by Polyſtratus, Baſilides, Protarchus, and 
others; concerning whom nothing memorable remains. The ſect 
ſubſiſted, but in a depraved and degraded ſtate, as will appear in the 
ſequel, till the decline of the Roman empire “. 


2 Laert, I. x. $ 25. Suidas. 15 
* Vidend. 1 Act. Phil. v. ii. p. 325. 369. 637. 643. Gaſſendus de Vita 


et Moribus Epicuri. Lugd. 1647. Op. t. v. Parker de Deo, Diſp. i. ſ. 12. 14. 


Bayle. Rondelli Vit. Epic. Amſt. 1693. Potter Arch. Gr. l. i. c. 9. Crophius 
de Gymnaſ. Lit. Ath. p. 55. Jonſ. de Script. 1. i. c. 20. 1, ii. c. 13. |. iv. p. 513. 
Morhoff. Polyh. t. ii. 1. ii. p. 1. c. 7. §5 10. Reimmann. Hiſt. Ath. c. 29. Ga- 
taker in Præloq. ad Antonin. Gaſſend. Comment. in Lib. decim Laertii; et Syn- 
tagma Philoſ. Epic. Thomas. de Exuſtione Mundi Stoica. Diſſ. ii. § 29. Conringi- 
ana, p. 65, Malebranche Recherche, p. 1. I. i. c. 5. $2. Crouſaz Logique, t. i 


p. .. +0 FE __ Clerici Ars Crit. p. 2. ſect. 1. c. 9. Werenfels de Logom. Erud. 


c. 4. 6. Charleton Phyſiol. Epic. Lond. 1654. fol. Lamy de Princip. Paris, 1680. 129. 
Scipio Aquilian, de Plac. Phil. ante Ariſt. e. 11. 12. Cudworth. c. v. ſect. 1. § 48. 
F. Grandis Diff, Crit. et Phil. Schwartz. Suppl. ad Germ. Hiſt. Phil... p. 247. 


Du Hamel Conſenf. Ver. et ons Phil. c. iv. $6. Burnct. Arch. l. i. c. 13. Feur- 


lin. Diff, de Modo Probandi Deum ex Conſenſu Gentium. Fabr. Syll. Scrip. de Ver, 
Ch. Rel. c. iv. vii. viii. Buddæi Theol. Mor. p. 1. c. 2. 55. Fab. Bib. Gr. v. ii. 


p. 808. 816. 820. Des Coutures fur le Morale d'Epicure, Par. 1685, La Haye, 1686, 1 


Stoll. Hiſt. Phil. Mor. & cxi. Struizn. Bibl. Phl. Auct. a Kahlio. p. i, p. 17, &c. 
Hein, Comm. Acad, Berolin. 1744. p. I 
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C HAP. XVI. 


OF THE PYRRHONIC OR SCEPTICAL SECT. 
NOTHER branch of the Italic ſchool of philoſophy yet 
remains to be noticed, if indeed a ſe& which profeſſed no 
tenets could deſerve to be ranked among philoſophers; the Pyrrho- 
nic, ſo called from Pyrrho its founder. From the leading character 
of this ſect, which was, that it called in queſtion the truth of every 
ſyſtem of opinions adopted by other ſects, and held no other ſettled 
opinion, but that every thing is uncertain, it has alſo been called 
the Sceptical ſect'. On account of the ſimilarity of the opinions 
of this ſect and thoſe of the Platonic ſchool in the Middle and New 
Academy, it happened, that many of the real followers of Pyrrho 
| choſe to ſcreen themſelves from the reproach of univerſal ſcepticiſm, 
by calling themſelves Academics; whence the appellation of Pyrrho- 
niſts fell into diſuſe, whilſt the doctrine of Pyrrho had till 2 8 
advocates“. 
PyRRHO* was a native of: Flog, In his youth he practiſed the 
art of painting, but either through diſinclination to this art, or 
becauſe his mind aſpired to higher purſuits, he paſſed over from 
the ſchool of painting to that of philoſophy. He ſtudied and ad- 
mired the writings of Democritus, and had, as his firſt preceptor, 
Bryſon the ſon of Stilpo, a diſciple of Clinomachus. After this 
he became a diſciple of Anaxarchus, who was contemporary with 
Alexander, and he accompanied his maſter, in the train of Alex- 
ander, into India. Here he converſed with the Brachmans and 
Gymnoſophiſts, imbibing from their doctrine whatever might ſeem 
+ Laert. J. i. $17. 20. l. ix. 61. 69. "Sextus Emp. Pyrrh. rr ri ron 
A. Gell. I. xi. c. 5. Suidass. Cic. de Fin. I. ii. 
5 Laert. I. ix. $61, Suidas. Pauſanias Eliac, I. ii. Euſeb. Pr, l. xiv. e. ig. 


f. tt. 
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favourable to his natural diſpoſition toward doubting; a diſpoſition 
which was cheriſhed by his maſter, who had formerly been a diſciple . 
of a ſceptical philoſopher, Metrodorus of Chios. 

Every advance which Pyrrho made in the ſtudy of philoſophy 
involving him in freſh uncertainty, he left the ſchools of the Dog- 
matiſts (ſo thoſe philoſophers were called, who profeſſed to be 
poſſeſſed of certain knowledge) and eſtabliſhed a new ſchool, in 
Which he taught, that every object of human enquiry is involved 
in uncertainty, ſo War it is W ever to arrive at the ane, 
of truth. 
It is related of this philoſopher”, that he acted upon his own 
principles, and carried his ſcepticiſm to ſuch a ridiculous extreme, 
that his friends were obliged to accompany him wherever he went, 
. that he might not be run over by carriages, or fall down precipices. If 

this was true, it was not without reaſon. that he was ranked among 
thoſe whoſe intellects were diſturbed by intenſe ſtudy. But, if we 
pay any attention to the reſpect with which he is mentioned by 
antient writers, or give any credit to the general hiſtory of his life, 
we muſt conclude theſe reports to have been calumnies invented 
by the Dogmatiſts, whom he oppoſed. He ſpent a great part 
of his life in ſolitude; and always preſerved a ſettled compoſure of 
countenance, undiſturbed by fear, or joy, or grief. He endured. 
bodily pain with great fortitude; and, in the midſt of dangers, 
diſcovered no ſigns of apprehenſion. In. diſputation, he was cele- 
brated for the ſubtlety of his arguments, and the perſpicuity of his 

language. Epicurus, though no friend to ſcepticiſm, was an ad- 
mirer of Pyrrho, becauſe he recommended, and practiſed, that ſelf- 
command which produces undiſturbed tranquillity, the great end,. 
in the judgment of Epicurus, of all phyſical and moral ſcience, 
So highly was Pyrrho eſtcemed by his countrymen, that they 
honoured him with the office of chief prieſt, and, out of reſpect 
to him, paſſed a decree by which all philoſophers were indulged. 
with immunity from public taxes. He was a great admirer of 
the poets, particularly of Homer, and frequently repeated. paſſages: 


Laert. ib. § 58—b1. d I 62, &c. | 


y 
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from his poems. Could ſuch a man be fo fooliſhly enſlaved»by 
an abſurd ſyſtem, as to need a guide to keep him out of danger? 
Pyrrho flouriſhed about the hundred and tenth Olympiad', and died 
about the ninetieth year of his age, probably in the hundred and 
twenty- third Olympiad*. After his death, the Athenians honoured 
his memory with a ee and a monument to him was erected 
in his own country“. l | ISI 

From this account of the life of Perth it is eaſy to perceive 
in what manner he fell into ſcepticiſm. It is in a great meaſure 
to be aſcribed to his early acquaintance with the ſyſtem of Democri- 
tus*. Having learned, from this philoſopher, to deny the real 
exiſtence of all qualities in bodies, except thoſe which are eſſential 
to primary atoms, and to refer every thing elſe to the perceptions 
of the mind produced by external objects, that is, to appearance 
and opinion, he concluded, that all knowledge depended upon the 
fallacious report of the ſenſes, and conſequently, that there can be 
no ſuch thing as certainty. He was encouraged in this notion 
by the general ſpirit of the Eleatic ſchool, in which he was educat- 
ed, which was unfavourable to ſcience. But nothing contributed 
more to confirm him in ſcepticiſm, than the ſubtleties of the Dialectic 
ſchools, in which he was inſtructed by the ſon of Stilpo. He ſaw 
no method, by which he could fo effectually overturn the cavils 
of ſophiſtry, as by having recourſe to the doctrine of univerſal 
uncertainty. Being irinkady inclined, from his natural temper and 
| habits of life, to look upon immoveable tranquillity as the great 
end of all philoſophy; obſerving, that nothing tended ſo much to 
diſturb this tranquillity, as the innumerable diſſentions which 
agitated the ſchools of the Dogmatiſts; at the ſame time inferring, 
From their endleſs diſputes, the uncertainty of the queſtions upon 
which they debated ; he determined to ſeek elſewhere for that peace 
of mind, which he deſpaired of finding in the dogmatic philoſophy. 
In this manner it happened, in the caſe of Pyrrho, as it has often 
happened i in other inſtances, that controverſy became the parent of 
ſcepticiſm. 

* BC. 349. _ * BC. 368, | 

© Laert, J. ix. 5 62—68. 102. Athen. I. x. p. 419, Laert. $ 67. 
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; Pyrrho had ſeveral diſciples ; but none, whoſe names are ſuffici- 


ts celebrated to merit particular notice, except Timon *, the 


Phliaſian. Timon early viſited Megara, to be inſtructed by Stilpo 


in dialectics, and afterwards removed to Elea, that he might become 


a hearer of Pyrrho. He firſt profeſſed philoſophy at Chalcedon, 


and afterwards at Athens, where he remained till his death. He 


took fo little pains to invite diſciples to his ſchool, that it has been 


ſaid of him, that, as the Scythians ſhot flying, Timon gained 
pupils by running from them. This indifference to the profeſſion 
which he had aſſumed was probably owing to his love of eaſe and 
indulgence; for he was fond of rural retirement, and was fo much 


addicted to wine, that he held a ſucceſsful conteſt with ſeveral cele- 


brated champions in drinking. It was this diſpoſition, probably, 


which tempted him to embrace the indolent doctrine of Scepticiſm. 
Timon appear to have viewed the opinions and diſputes of the phi- 


loſophers in the fame ludicrous point of light, in which Lucian after- 
wards contemplated them; for, like him, he wrote with ſarcaſtic 
humour againſt the whole body. His poem, entitled Silli, often 
quoted by the antients, was a keen fatire, full of bitter invective 


both againſt men and doctrines. The remaining fragments of this 


poem have been induſtriouſly collected by Henry Stephens, in his 


Pogſis Philoſophica. This Timon (who is not to be confounded with 
Timon the Miſanthrope) lived to the age of ninety years, and 


flouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus“ 1 


The public ſucceſſion of profeſſors in the Pyrrhonic ſchool termi- 


nated in Timon. Cicero ſpeaks of this. ſchool as in his time 
extinct: and he himſelf, in contending with the Dogmatic philo- 
ſophers, makes uſe of Academical rather than Sceptical. weapons. 
This can only be aſcribed to the odium which fell upon. the Pyr- 


rhonie ſect ſoon after its inſtitution, partly through the jealouſy of 
the Dogmatiſts, and partly through the natural difinclination of the: 


* Laert.. l. ix. & 68. 109. Suidas. b Laert. § 112. 
Athen. 1. x. p. 438. 

Laert. Fuſcb. Pr. l. xiv. c. 18. Fabr. Bibl. Gr. v. ii. p. 820. 
© De Fin. 1, ii, Conf. Sen. Qu, Nat. I. vii, c. 32. 
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-human Mind to be left in total darkneſs. The doctrines of this 
ſchool were, however, profeſſed by the diſciples of Timon, and pri- 
vately embraced by many other perſons, who choſe to ſcreen their 
Scepticiſm under the authority of the Academy; and, 'after ſome 
interval, the ſchool itſelf was revived by Prol x Mus, a Cyrenian, 
and continued at Alexandria by ENRESID EMUs, a contemporary with 
Cicero: the latter wrote a Treatiſe © On the Principles of the Pyrrho- 
nic Philoſophy,” the heads of which are preſerved by Photius *. 
From his time it was tranſmitted, through a ſeries of preceptors 
little known?, to SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, Whoſe ſummary of the Scep- 
tical doctrine is our principal authority in this part of our work. 
The plan which we have laid down to ourſelves would now re- . 
quire, that we ſhould exhibit before our readers a connected view of 
the TENETSs of the Pyrrhonic ſect. But the truth is, that Pyrrho 
and his followers rather endeavoured to demoliſh every other phi- 
loſophical ſtructure, than to erect one of their own*. They aſſerted 
nothing; but propoſed poſitions merely in the way of enunciation, 
without attempting to determine on which fide, in any diſputed ' 
queſtion, the truth lay, or even preſuming to aſſert, that one pro- 
poſition was more probable than another. The definition of Scepti- 
ciſm given by AÆneſidemus was this: it is the recollection of 
opinions embraced upon the teſtimony of the ſenſes, or upon any 
other evidence, by means of which one dogma is compared with 
another, and all, upon the compariſon, are found to be uſeleſs and 
full of confuſion. Seneca, comparing the Megaric and Sceptic phi- 
loſophers, fays*; © The former furniſh me with unprofitable ſcience, 
the latter deprive me of all hope of attaining knowledge. I prefer 
a man, who teaches me trifles, to one who teaches me nothing. If 
the Dialectic philoſopher leaves me in the dark, the Sceptic puts out 


my eyes. The ground of the Sceptical doctrine, if it may deſerve _ 


the name, and the method of philoſophiſing which the Pyrrhoniſts 
purſued, may be clearly underſtood from the following brief HEADS 


Cod. 212. p. 280. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. i. c. 29. 5 349. Adv. * I. i. 
| 8357. I. ii. $216, Fab. Bib. Gr. vol. ii, p. 818. vol. x. p. 449. | 
| Þ Laert. $116, © Laert. I. ix. $74. 78. 4 Ep. 88, 


OF 
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OF SCEPTIOISM, for which. we are chiefly indebted t to Sextus Empi- 
FRIED oth 3 


It is the office of the Sceptic Philoſophy to compate tert 
phenomena with mental conceptions, and diſcover their inconfiſtency, 
and the conſequent uncertainty of all reaſoning from appearances. 
Its end is, to cure that reſtleſſneſs which attends the unſucceſsful 


ſearch after truth, and, by means of an univerſal ſuſpenſion of judg- | 


ment, to eſtabliſh mental tranquillity. Its fundamental principle 1s, 


that to every argument, an argument of equal en may, in all 
caſes, be oppoſed *. 


The Sceptic admits no tenets, not becauſe he diſcredits the im- 


mediate teſtimony of the ſenſes, but becauſe he refuſes his aſſent to 


thoſe doubtful points which ſcience undertakes to determine. He 
does not deny that he can ſee, hear, or feel ; but he maintains, that the 
inferences which philoſophers have drawn from the reports of the 


ſenſes are doubtful; and that any general concluſion deduced from ap- 


pearances may be overturned by reaſonings equally plauſible with 
thoſe by which it is ſupported. Scepticiſm allows the exiſtence ot 
ſenſible appearances, becauſe the impreſſions which external objects 
make upon the power of perception, or the phantaſy, produce an 
Irreſiſtible conviction. of their reality ; but it demurs upon the poſi- 
tions which are advanced concerning the phenomena of nature. As 
far as concerns the offices of common life, the Sceptic acquieſces 
In appearances ; being neceſſarily impelled to conform to them by 
his natural appetites and paſſions. Hence he liſtens to the calls 


of nature, conforms to eſtabliſhed Cs, and practiſes uſeful 


arts“. 
The manner in which a Sceptic arrives at an undiſturbed ſtate of 


mind is entirely caſual, At his entrance upon the ſtudy of {philo- : 


2 Sexti Empirici Prion Hypotypoſes (Ed. Lipſ. 1718) l. i. c. 4. $ 8, 9. 


c. v. § 12. c. xii. & 25. § 202. 232. l. iii. 8235. Adv. Eth. H III. Pyrrh. c. vi. 
7 


d Sext. Em. Pyrrh. 1 J 1133 13. 8 1 Feen 23 


24. Laert. I. ix. 8 68. 105, 108. Euſeb. Pr. 1, xiv, c. 18. 
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490 OF THE PYRRHONIC BECT. Boox lk 
ſophy, he hopes to be able to diſtinguiſh true from falſe opinions, 
and thus to obtain tranquillity ; but being held in ſuſpence by con- 
trary reaſoning, he deſpairs of arriving at ſatisfaction, and concludes, 
that no certain judgment can be formed concerning good and evil. 
Hence he is accidentally taught, that there is no reaſon for eagerly 
purſuing any apparent good, or avoiding any apparent evil; and his 
mind, of courſe, ſettles into a ſtate of undiſturbed tranquillity. So 
Apelles, when in painting a horſe he had ſucceeded ſo ill in drawing 
the foam, that, in vexation, he threw the ſponge which he uſed for 
taking off colours at the picture, by this accidental action formed 
the repreſentation which he had fo M in vain exerted his utmoſt 
fkill to produce“. | 
Ten diſtinct topics of argument were Made uſe of in the ſchool of 
the Sceptics, with this precaution, that nothing could be poſitively 
aſſerted, concerning either the number, or the force of the arguments 
which may be urged in ſupport of the doctrine of uncertainty. 

1. That on account of the variety which takes place in the organi- 

” zation of different animal bodies, it is probable that the fame exter- 
nal object preſents different images to different animals; and man. 
can have no reaſon tor affecting, that his perceptions are more con- 
formable to the real nature of things, than thoſe of inferior animals. 
2. That even among men there is a great diverſity both of mind and 
body, which neceffarily occaſions a great variety of opinions ; every 
man judging according to his particular apprehenſion, whilſt no one 
is able to determine the real nature of things. 3. That the different 

ſenſes give different reports of the ſame thing; whence, bodies may 
have different properties from thoſe which the ſenſes lead us to ſup- 
poſe. 4. That the ſame thing appears differently, according to the 
different diſpoſitions, or circumſtances, of the perſon who perceives 
it; whence, it is impoſſible for any one man to pronounce, that his 
judgment concerning any object is agreeable to nature. 5. That 
things aſſume a difterent aſpect according to their diſtance, poſition, 
or place; and no reaſon can be aſſigned why one of theſe aſpects 
{hould agree with the real e rather than the reſt. 6. That no 


* Sext, Emp. Par 4 „ ie in 92s, * e. 13. 931. 
5 object 
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object offers itſelf to the ſenſes, which is not ſo connected and mixed 


with others, that it cannot be diſtinctly ſeparated: and examined. 


7. That objects of ſenſe: appear exceedingly different, when viewed 


in a compound, and in a decompoſed ſtate ; and it is impoſſible to 
ſay, which appearance moſt truly expreſſes their real nature, 


8. That every object being always viewed in its relation to others, 


it is impoſſible to determine what it is ſimply, in its own nature. 


9. That-our judgment is liable to uncertainty from the circumſtance 
of frequent or rare occurrence that which happens every day, ap- 
pearing to us in a very different light from that, in which the ſame 


thing would appear if it were new. 10. That mankind are con- 
tinually led into different conceptions concerning the ſame thing, 


through the influence of cuſtom, law, fabulous tales, and eſtabliſhed 


Opinions. On all theſe accounts,. every human judgment i is liable 


to, uncertainty, and we can only ſay, concerning any thing, that it 


ſeems to be, not that it is what it ſeems*. . 

Beſides theſe topics, the later Sceptics made uſe of ſome others. 
They maintained that every propoſition requires ſome prior propoſi- 
tion to ſupport it, in infinitum, or ſuppoſes ſome axiom, which can- 


not be proved, and is therefore taken for granted without demonſtra- 


tion, that is, may be denied; that in argument, the point aſſumed, 
and that which is to be proved, may often be alternately uſed in 
each others place, both being equally uncertain ; and laſtly, that no- 
thing can be underſtood, by itſelf, as appears from the endleſs diſputes 
of philoſophers concerning the nature of things; ; nor by means of 
ſomething elſe, whilſt itſelf remains unknown. 

On theſe and other ſimilar grounds, the Sceptics not only refuſed 
their aſſent to propoſitions of eyery kind, but avoided as much as 
_ poſſible every form of ſpeech which expreſſes certainty. When they 
uſe the term 7s, or any equivalent mode of aſſertion, they confeſs, that 
the term ſeems, or ſome other expreſſion of doubt, ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted in its ſtead. NO thing, according to them, being uncertain 


a Sext. 3 3 1. i. C. x. $ 36—163. Laer. l. ix. $ 79,5 &C, All. Gel. 


I, xi. C. 5. 


b Sext, Ep. Lk C1945 164, &c. C. 17. 1150 
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and incomprehenſible, their language, in all caſes, was, What 
you aſſett may be true, or it may not; J ſuſpend my judgment; I 
determine nothing.“ They admitted tlie exiſtence of appearances, but 
maintained, that nothing could- be ir RR with n concern- 
ing the nature of things*. IEG! 

Concerning Levis, the Sceptics deliberate ks follows: 

Man can have no certain criterion of truth, becauſe man, the 
| being who judges, i is unknown to himſelf; becauſe he has no facul- 
ties by which he can judge, beſides thoſe of ſenſe and intellect, of 
which the former are uncertain and contradictory in their reports, 
and the latter ! 18 doubtful of its own exiſtence and nature, and varia- 
ble in its operations and concluſions; and becauſe the inſtrument 
which he makes uſe of in judging, namely, the perception pro- 
duced in his mind by the impreffion of external objects, or the 
phantaſy, is itſelf wholly incomprehenſible, being a certain affection 
or ſtate of the rational principle, whoſe nature is unknown, and 
which is eſſentially different from the external object by which it is. 
produced. If the underſtanding judges from any ſuppoſed percep- 
tion, 1t judges according to that perception, and not according to the 
external object; and it is impoſſible that the underftanding ſhould 
determine, whether the perception produced by an external object 
be like the object itſelf. A further cauſe of logical uncertainty is, 
that, except in caſes where the ſenſes are immediately concerned, 
as when we infer the preſence of fire from ſmoke, we cannot reaſon 
trom that which is manifeſt to that which is concealed”. 

Syllogiſms eſtabliſh univerſal from particular propofitions by i in- 
duction, and demonſtrate the truth of particular from univerſal 

propoſitions; a kind of circular reaſoning which can produce no 
ſatisfactory proof. All induction is defective, and may therefore 


omit particulars which would contradict the propoſitions intended 
to be eſtabliſhed®. 


© Sext, Emp. l. c. y 185. & e. 10, 20, 21, 22. Cie. i in Lan 1 18. 8 
> Sext, Emp. l. e. l. i. c. 20 &. I. ii. . 4. 5 78, &c. c. 5. § 37, &c. c. 6. 8 48, 
&c. c. 7. $70, &c. c. 10. § 97, &c. c. 11. & 104, &c. 113, &c. c. 12. § 134. c. 13. 
5149, &c. Laert. J. ix. § 91. l. x. § 33. LE 27 5 
Sext. Emp. ib. l. ii. c. 14. $ 193, &e. 294. 
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Definitions cannot aſſiſt any one in his ſearch after truth; for if 
he is unacquainted with the nature of the thing to be defined, he 
cannot define it, and if he is acquainted with its nature, he accom- 


modates the definition to his previous knowledge; nor are they ne 
ceſſary in inſtruction, for ſince he who firſt acquired the La läge 
of any thing, gained it without the help of definitions, ſo he may 


certainly communicate it without their 


bY 


uſeleſs, fince, before they can be applied, their accuracy muſt be 


maintained, which is an occaſion of endleſs diſpute*.” Equally uſe- 
leſs are diviſions into whole and part, or into genus, ſpecies, and ac- 
cident. For example, genus. and ſpecies are either merely nominal, 


or realities. If they are nominal only, they partake of the uncer- 


tainty of the mind which conceives them; if they are realities, 


{ſpecies cannot be comprehended in genera, becauſe they would not 


then have a diſtin& ſubſiſtence; and if they are not ſo com- 
prehended, the entire nature of genus and ſpecies is loſt *.. The 
forms of logic for the refutation of ſophiſms are alſo uſeleſs; for 
though it be deſirable to refute ſophiſtical reaſoning, this muſt be 
done, not by the artificial arguments of ſyllogiſms, but by acquiring 
a probable knowledge of the nature of things, and oppoſing the evi- 
dence of the ſenſes, and appearances, to the quibbles of ſophiſtry. 
As the Sceptic admits nothing certain in the inſtrumental part of 
philoſophy, or logic, he:conceives that there may be equal room for 
doubt in all philoſophical diſquiſitions, concerning NA TuRE. 


Wick reſpect to the DerTy, he aſks, ſince the Dogmatiſts are not 


determined whether God be corporeal or incorporeal; whether he be. 
endued with a human form or not; whether he be in place or not; 
or if he be in place, whether he is in the world or beyond it; what 
can be certainly known concerning a being of whoſe farms ſub- 
ſiſtence, and place, we are ignorant? That : an efficient cauſe exiſts; 
may be inferred with probability. from the productions and diſſolu- 


tions which take place in nature; for how can theſe changes happen 


without a cauſe? On the other ſide it may be urged, that if any 
cauſe be admitted, ſome caufe muſt be aſſigned for that cauſe, and 


„% Ib. c. 16. $ 205; 21h, 212, d Ib, c. 20, 219, &c. 22. § 236. 
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494 OF THE PYRRHONIC SECT, Book II. 
ſo on in infnitum. Each opinion may be ſupported by probable ar- 
guments; whence the queſtion mult remain doubtful. | 
MATERIAL - PRINCIPLES muſt alſo, according to the Scep- 
tics, be pronounced incomprehenſible, as is ſufficiently manifeſt 
from the diſagreement among philoſophers concerning their na- 
ture; for this diſagreement 8 that there are no common 
axioms on this ſubject, in which all are agreed, and which need 
no proof. The idea of body is incomprehenſible; for it is ſaid 
to conſiſt of length, breadth, thickneſs; and a power of reſiſtance; 
but theſe properties conſidered in themſelves are nothing, and 
can only exift as qualities of body; and yet if theſe be taken away, 
the whole idea of body is deſtroyed. Bodies are ſaid to be compoſed 
of primary elements, but this muſt either be by contact, or by 
mixture. It cannot be by contact; for either the parts of body 
in contact muſt touch, or the whole; the whole cannot touch, 
for then they would no longer touch, but become coincident; nor 
can the parts touch, for each part is a whole with reſpect to its 
own parts; if therefore any parts of bodies touch, wholes would 
touch, which is abſurd. The formation of bodies by contact is 
therefore inconceivable. And their formation by mixture is equally 
ſo. For mixture muſt be of the entire ſubſtance of the primary 
elements, elſe the effect would be contiguity, and not mixture; 
but a ſmall portion of elementary matter cannot be mixed with 
a larger ſubſtance, without becoming equal in magnitude, which is 
| abſurd. We can therefore form no conception of the compoſition 
of bodies from primary elements“. 
Upon the queſtion concerning motion, the Sceptics not being able 
to refute the arguments which have been urged againſt its exiſtence, 
nor to reject the phenomena by which its exiſtence becomes 
evident, ſuſpend their judgment. On ſimilar grounds, they heſitate 
concerning the poſſibility of increaſe or diminution, tranſpoſition or 
change of any kind; for ſince a whole, as diſtin& from all parts, is 
nothing 125 "Ss taking Ws or changing the poſition of parts, 


. Ib. e. 9211. 17. 26, Ady. Phyſ. 1. i. 6 33. 49. Pyrrh, I. ii. 0.13. 
d Ib. I. iii. c. 4. 3%, ke. C 5. 9 355 & c. c. 6. 8 56, &c. 
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affects nothing. Again, that which is changed muſt be changed in 
ſome time either paſt, preſent, or future; but it cannot be changed in 


any time paſt or future, for nothing can either act or ſuffer in a time 
that does not exiſt; nor can it be changed in the preſent time; 
for the preſent inſtant is an indiviſible point of duration, in which 
nothing can be done*. Place, or the part of ſpace occupied by 


body, muſt be either of one dimenſion, or of all the three; if the 


former, it is not commenſurate with the body whoſe place it is; 


if the latter, body, which confiſts of three dimenſions, is its own 


place, and the thing containing is. the ſame with the thing con- 


tained; both theſe ſuppoſitions are abſurd; yet the phenomena 
ſeem to prove the exiſtence of place, therefore the Sceptic does not 


determine this, rather than that, to be true. Time is neither a 


corporeal nor incorporeal ſubſtance; but beſides this nothing can 


be conceived; therefore time ſeems to be nothing: on the contrary, 


experience ſeems to prove its exiſtence; therefore, the Sceptic de- 
termines nothing concerning it'. 


On the ſubject of Monais, the Sceptic ſect ſuſpended their 


judgment concerning the ground of the diſtinction admitted by the 
Stoics, and other Dogmatiſts, between things in their nature good, 


evil, or indifferent. The arguments on which they infiſt are 


ſuch as theſe : 


The different opinions concerning good ſufficiently prove, that 
philoſophers are ignorant of its nature.. Different men are differently 
affected by things which are called good, and therefore theſe things 
in themſelves cannot be good. Defire itſelf is not good, elſe we 
ſhould be contented with it, and not endeavour to obtain its object; 


nor can the external object of deſire be good, becauſe it is external; 


there appears therefore to be nothing really good, and conſequently 


nothing really evil. Since different men judge and act differently 
concerning theſe things, ſome approving what others condemn, and 


ſome avoiding what others purſue, there can be nothing in nature 


really good, evil, or indifferent. Hence it follows that ethics can 


Ib. I. iii. 6.8. § 64. C. 9, 10. F 82, &c. c. 12. 908, Kc. c. 14. § 109, &c. 
c. 15. S115, &c, lb. c. 16, $125, &c. c. 17. 136-144. 
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have no foundation in nature. The art of living well is not innate 
to man; for, if it were, all men would be virtuous: nor can it be 
taught, for that which is to be taught, is doubtful; no one is himſelf 
ſufficiently inſtructed to become a teacher; nor are there any means 
of demonſtration, or teſtimony, by which it can be taught; or 
if this art could be taught, it would only prove the occaſion of 
endleſs perturbation of mind, ariſing from the eager deſire and 
purſuit of things ſuppoſed to be good. Tranquillity is beſt obtain- 
ed, by giving up all expectation of arriving at truth, and fitting 
down in a ſtate of total indifference with reſpect to opinions“. 
Beſides theſe, which are the chief grounds of Scepticiſm, as 
given by the hiſtorian and admirer of the ſe&, Sextus Empiricus, 
there are others, neither leſs ſubtle, nor more ſatisfactory, than 
the idle quibbles of the Dialectic ſchools. Indeed nothing is more 
evident, than that the Sceptic ſect owed its exiſtence to the diſputa- 
tious ſpirit of the Dogmatiſts; and that the followers of Pyrrho 
were more deſirous to put an end to the ſrivolous conteſts of others, 
than to eſtabliſh even their own doctrine of incredulity. In order to 
accomplith their end, they made no ſcruple to turn back upon 
their adverſaries their own weapons, by making uſe of ſpecious 
arguments, diſtinctions merely verbal, and other artifices of ſophiſtry. 
It would not be difficult to expoſe the fallacies of thoſe reaſonings, 
if they deſerve the name, by which the ancient Sceptics endeavoured 
to undermine the foundations of truth, and to overturn every 
ſcientific, moral, and religious principle. But the nature and extent 
of our hiſtorical undertaking, will not permit us to enter into this 
important field of argument. Referring our readers to thoſe able 
advocates of truth, which modern times have produced, we muſt 
therefore content ourſelves for the preſent with briefly remarking, 
that the Sceptics have advanced nothing upon the important queſtion 
reſpecting the Exiſtence and Providence of a Supreme Being, 
which may not, with the greateſt confidence, be referred to mere 
verbal guibbligg, or to the acknowledged imperfection of the — 


2 Ib. 1. iii. c. 18. § 153, Cc. c. 21. $172, &c. c. 23. $ 179, &c. c. 24- $ 191. 
197. 206. 235. Co 25—31. Conf. Lett. by ix. 51. 108. 
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intellect, which, whilſt it embraces, on the clear and certain ground of 


final cauſes in nature, the doctrine of the exiſtence of a Deity, muſt 


always confeſs itſelf unequal to the full comprehenſion of his nature 
and operations. It muſt be added, that whilft the Sceptics claſſed 


the queſtion concerning the exiſtence of the Deity among thoſe ſpe- 


culations, u pon which they thought it impoſſible to decide with cer- 
tainty either in the affirmative or negative, they not only joined in 
the popular worſhip of the gods, but confeſſed that there appeared to 
be, in the human mind, a natural inſtinctive principle of religion. A 
_ conceſſion, which ſufficiently invalidates all their futile Wh on 


the ſide of Infidelity. 


If the hiſtory of the Sceptic ſect be compared with that of the 
Academy, the two ſects will be found to be nearly allied. The chief 


points of difference between them were theſe *: the Academics laid 
it down as an axiom, that nothing can be known. with certainty z, 
the Pyrrhoniſts perceived the abſurdity of this poſition, and main- 
tained that even this ought not to be poſitively aflerted. The Aca- 
demics admitted the real exiſtence of good and evil; the Pyrrhoniſts 
ſuſpended their judgment upon this point. The Academics, eſpe- 
cially the followers of Carneades, allowed different degrees of proba- 
bility in opinion; but the Sceptics rejected all ſpeculative conclu- 
ſions, drawn either from the teſtimony of the ſenſes, or from reaſon- 
ing; and contended, that we can have no ground for affirming or 
. denying any propoſition, or embracing any one opinion rather than 
another, Carneades admitted, that by the impreſſions of external 
objects upon the ſenſes, we are neceſſarily inclined to one opinion 
more than another; Pyrrho, whilſt he acknowledged, that men are 
neceſſarihy impelled to action by their feelings, denied, that they are 
capable of forming any judgment. In common life, the Academics 
followed probability; the Sceptics, law, cuſtom, and the natural im- 
pulſe of appetite. After all, theſe two ſects differed more in ap- 
pearance, than in reality. Both invaded the ſtrong holds of truth; 

but the Academics did it covertly and with modeſty, whilſt the 


1 Sext. 1 Tk Hyp. I. i. c. 33: Eneſid. apud. Phot. Cod. 213. 
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Sceptics aſſaulted them with o_ ow ©0608 as if an had forſyrorn 
all allegiance to reaſon. | 


Before we take our leave of this ſect, it may be * wine import- | 
ance briefly to remark the gradual progreſs of Scepticiſm through 
the ſeveral ſtages of the Greek philoſophy. The confeſſion of igno- 
rance and uncertainty, which fo frequently fell from the lips of So- 
crates, amounted to no more than a general acknowledgment of the 
imbecility of the human underſtanding. In this modeſt acknow- 
ledgment he was followed by Plato and others. But, as ſoon as the 
Greek philoſophers began to employ themſelves in conſtructing 
ſyſtems of philoſophy, they admitted a tenet which was favourable 
to incredulity ; namely, that nature is perpetually fluctating, fo that 
no ſenſible object remains, for any ſingle moment, perfectly the 
fame. Pythagoras and Plato, Heraclitus, Democritus and Epicu- 
rus, who were among the moſt celebrated Dogmatiſts, embraced 
this tenet; but in order to provide ſome ſtable foundation for 
ſcience, the two former deviſed their world of intelligibles, denomi- 
nated by Plato, Ideas, and by Pythagoras, Numbers; and the two 
latter introduced the doctrine of immutable Atoms. Theſe doctrines, 
which were rather hypothetical than demonſtrable, ſtill left ſuf- 
ficient room for doubt and uncertainty. After this, the Eleatic 
and Megaric ſects, who admitted into their ſchools the moſt childiſh 
quibbles and abſurd cavilling, and the Sophiſts, who profeſſedly un- 
dertook either fide in any queſtion, and diſputed ſolely for conqueſt, 
without regarding truth, afforded no ſmall advantage to the riſing 
_ cauſe of Scepticiſm. Pyrrho and others, who were more inclined to 
doubt than to dogmatiſe, when they ſaw by what frivolous argu- 
ments opinions were, in theſe ſchools, ſupported or confuted, were 
led to conclude, that the whole philoſophy of the Dogmatiſts reſted 
upon the ſame precarious graund. Hearing the leaders of different 
ſects traducing each others ſyſtems as falſe, puerile, abſurd, and 
hoſtile to the truth ; and remarking, particularly, the violent con- 
tentions Which aroſe among the followers of Ariſtotle, Zeno, and 
Epicurus; it was not without ſome appearance of reaſon, that they 
looked upon the whole maſs of Dogmatic philoſophy as an ill con- 


ſtructed 
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ſtructed edifice, raiſed upon the ſand, which muſt ſoon. fall to the 
ground. Where the prejudice, which theſe circumſtances would 
Create; in favour of Scepticiſm, was aided by a natural feebleneſs of 
judgment, and inſtability of temper, it was no wonder if it produced 


_ univerſal uncertainty. That theſe were the natural infirmities of 


thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves as leaders in the Sceptic ſec, 


is ſufficiently ſeen, in the weak reaſonings, and puerile trifles, 
which are piled up in the memoirs of this ſect, ſo induſtriouſly col 


lected by Sextus Empiricus. And, whatever may have been urged. 


to the contrary by modern advocates for Scepticiſm, it cannot be 


reaſonably doubted, that the true cauſes of the continuance of this 


ſect, through every age, have been, that indolence which is inimical 


to every mental exertion; that kind of intellectual imbecility which, ; 


in various degrees, incapacitates men for diſcerning the true nature 


and condition of things; or, laſtly, that propenſity towards ſubtile 
refinement, which hinders the moſt vigorous mind in eſtimating 


different degrees of pp and as Gſtingiſhing truth 
from error . ö 


* Vidend. Huet de la Foibleſſe, &c, Jonſ. Scr. H. Ph. 1. ii. c. 3, 4. Fabr. Bib. 
Gr. v. ii. p. 674. 818. Bayle. Sexti Diſp. Anti- Scept. ap. Fab. Bib. Gr. v. xii. 
p. 617. Morhoff.*Polyh. t. ii. I. i. c. 6. Fabr. Sy]. Scr. de Ver. c. 23. §4. Heu- 
niſch. Diſſ. de Phil. Scept. Arnhem. de Sect. Pyrrh. Miſc. Lipſ. „ . 
p. 240. Le Vayer. Op. t. v. p. 213. Bierling. de Pyrrh. c. i. § 3. Stollii Hiſt. 
Mor. p. 198. Gaſſend de Vit. Epic. 1. v. c. 3. Voſſ. de Sect. p. 110. Paſch. In- 
trod. in Rem Lit. Mor. Vet. p. 717. Crouſaz Log. p. iii. c. 9. $12. Budd, de 


Scepticiſmo Morali, & 2. Ann. Hiſt, Ph. p. 210. $23. p. 8 Ploucquet de Epoch. 
LO Tub. 1758, 


We have now completed the FiRsT 1105 of the Hiſtory of 
Philoſophy, Barbaric and Grecian. The latter we have followed 


from its infancy, through every ſtage of its growth, till it was tranſ- 


ferred to Rome ; and, as far as the numerous difficulties and obſcu- 
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rities, which, after every effort to clear them away, till han g over 
the ſubject, would permit, we have delineated the peculiar features 
of the ſeveral ſects, and given a ſummary of their reſpective ſyſtems. 


It only remains, that we conclude this part of our work with re- 


marking, in a few words, the fate of the Grecian philoſophy in 
countries foreign to Greece, where it was diſſeminated and profeſſed, 
excepting among the Romans, among whom the fortune it ex- 


perienced through a long courſe of Tours is ſo intereſting as to re- 


quire a pertleular diſcuſſion. 


The Grecian philoſophy was at firſt confined, as we have ſeen, 


within the limits of Greece, and the neighbouring regions, except 


the Italic ſchool, inſtituted by Pythagoras in Magna Gracia. Se- 
veral eminent philoſophers, it is true, travelled into Egypt; but it 
was chiefly 1 in the infancy of philoſophy, and rather for the purpoſe 
of acquiring, than of communicating, knowledge. But after Egypt, 


and almoſt all Aſia, was brought under the Grecian yoke by the 
conqueſts of Alexander, the Grecian philoſophy paſſed, as might 
naturally be expected, from the conquerors to the nations whom 


they had ſubdued. Alexander himſelf, who had been early initiated 
into philoſophical ſtudies, and inſpired with reſpe& for philoſophers 


by his maſter Ariſtotle, enlarged the boundaries of philoſophy *, by 
carrying with him, wherever he went, a train of philoſophers, 


(among whom were Calliſthenes and Anaxarchus) whom he treated 


with great reſpect, and employed in conciliating the affections of the 
people to their conqueror. Notwithſtanding the reverence which 
the Orientaliſts unqueſtionably entertained for their antient doc- 
trines, there can be little doubt that, when Alexander, in order to 


preſerve, by the arts of peace, that extenſive empire, which he had 


obtained by the force of arms, endeavoured to incorporate the 


cuſtoms of the Greeks with thoſe of the Perſian, Indian, and-ether 


Eaſtern nations, the Opinions as well as the manners gf-this feeble 
and obſequious race e in a great meaſur-, be odated to 
thoſe of their conquerors. IThis influence of the Grecian upon the 


4 Plutarch. de Fort. Alex. t. ii. p. 346. t. v. p. 450. Ammon. in Vit. Ariſt. 
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Oriental philoſophy continued long after the time of Alexander, and 
was one principal occaſion of the confuſion of opinions which we 
ſhall find in the ſubſequent hiſtory of the Alexandrian and Chriſtian 
ſchools. _ 

It was in Alexandria chiefly, that the Grecian philoſophy was in- 
grafted upon the ſtock of antient Oriental wiſdom. The Egyptian 
method of teaching by allegory was peculiarly favourable to ſuch an 
union. We have already ſeen, that the philoſophy and religion of the 
Egyptians early underwent a material change of this kind, when 
Cambyſes, in conquering this eountry, introduced the doctrine and 
theology of the Perſians. Under the government of the Greeks, 
there were ſimilar innovations; the prieſts of Egypt endeavouring, 
as well as they were able, to form a coalition between the antient 
religion of their country and the doctrine and philoſophy of their 
conquerors. 

Alexander, when he built the city of Alexandria, with a deter- 
| mination to make it the ſeat of his empire, and peopled it with 
emigrants from various countries, opened a new mart of philoſophy, 
which emulated the fame of Athens itſelf. A general indulgence 
was granted to the promiſcuous crowd aſſembled in this riſing city, 
whether Egyptians, Grecians, Jews, or others, to profeſs their 
reſpective ſyſtems of philoſophy and religion without moleſtation. 
The conſequence was, that Egypt was ſoon filled with religious and 

philoſophical ſectaries of every kind; and particularly, that al- 
moſt every Grecian ſect found an advocate and profeſſor in Alex 

andria *. | 

The family if the Piel det whe aiter Alexander, obtained the 
government of Egypt, from motives of policy encouraged this new 
eſtabliſhment. Ptolemy Lagus, who had obtained the. crown of 
Egypt by uſurpation, was particularly careful to ſecure the intereſt 
of the Greeks in his favour; and, with this view, 1nvited people 
from every part of Greece to ſettle in Egypt, and removed the 


Mut. 1. c. Juſtin. 1. 38. c. 9. Athen. 1. iv. p. 184. Porpn. Vit. Plot. c. 16. 
Arrian. I. iii. Q Curt, I. iv. c. 8. Strabo, 1. xvii. Amm. Marcell, 1, xxii. c. 6. 
Joſeph, contr. Ap. I. ii. De Bell. J. I. it. c. 36, 
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— 
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. | ſchools of Athens to Aloxindrik ; This enlightened prince ſpared 
5 55 no expence to raiſe the literary, as well as the civil, military, and 
commercial credit of his country. In order to provide, in Alexandria, 
a permanent reſidence for learning and philoſophy, he laid the 
foundation of a library, which, after his time, became exceedingly 
famous; granted philoſophers of every claſs immunity from public 
offices; and encouraged ſcience and literature by royal munificence. 
Demetrius Phalereus, who was eminent in every kind of learning, 
eſpecially in philoſophy, aſſiſted the liberal deſigns of the Prince, 
by his judicious advice and active ſervices. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
adopted, with great ardour, the liberal views of his predeceſſor, and 
afforded till farther aid to philoſophy, by enriching the Alexandrian 
library with a vaſt collection of books in every branch of learning, 
and by inſtituting a college of learned men, who, that they might 
have leiſure to 1 their e were maintained at the public 
EXpence*. 

Under the patronage, firſt, of the Egyptian princes, and afterwards 
of the Roman emperors, Alexandria long continued to enjoy great 
celebrity as the ſeat of learning, and to ſend forth eminent philoſo- 
phers of every ſe& to diſtant countries. It remained a ſchool of 

learning, as well as a commercial emporium, till it was taken, and 

plundered of its literary treaſures, by the Saracens. 

| Philoſophy, during this period, ſuffered a grievous corruption, 
from the attempt which was made by philoſophers of different 
ſects and countries, Grecian, Egyptian, and Oriental, who were 
aſlembled in Alexandria, to frame, from their different tenets, one 

general ſyſtem of opinions. The reſpe& which had long been uni- 
verſally paid to the ſchools of Greece, and the honours with which 
they were now adorned by the Egyptian princes, induced other wiſe 
men, and even the Egyptian prieſts and philoſophers themſelves, 
to ſubmit to this innovation. Hence aroſe an heterogeneous maſs 
of 2 of which we ſhall afterwards take more particular 


* Diod, Sic. |. 4 Pauſan. in Fw, Phot. Cod. 92. lian, l. iii. c. 17. Clem. 
Alex. Stro. I. i. p. 341. Philoſtr. Vit. Soph. 1.1, c. 22. Laert. l. viii. c. 46. A. 
e.. | 1 | F 45 
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— | ——— by Pythagoras — oY MP 
———- Whether admitted by Ariſtotle — . 


—— ——- denied by Dicæarchus __ Se  - Wo 


— by Ocellus — — 408 


IxDrans, their philoſophy, hiſtory of — — 4955 


their tenets — — „„ 


beer of the Stoics — 3 _ — 4 


Indolence of the Epicureans — ies — 477 
Infinity, notion of Anaximander concerning it — — — 145 


— —— Archelaus N — — 153 


—dſ.— - Xenophanes — — kw 226 
Are on a temple at Sais in Egypt — e 76 


1 wbt 3 to Plato SE — 1 2nf 
= Pythagoras — _ 389 


1 hoot, its hiſtory. — — — — 139-360 
— ſet — — — — 139 —154— 
Vac marble, an obſcure remnant of Egyptian hieroglyphics — 65 
Talic ſchool, its hiſtory — — — — 360, 500 


K. 


Knowleage, according to Plato, wherein it conſiſts — — 222 
5 — the purſuit of it a branch of virtue — — 323 
prom — according to the Sceptics, not attainable — — 489 


L. 


LacvyDEs, of the Middle Academy 3 7 ET = 


Lats, accompanied to Corinth by Ariſtippus — — 182 
5 _ Levcieevs, 
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W of Zoroaſter 


55 of Pythagoras 


LN: DU 
Laveirevs, an Eleatic philoſopher, author of the Atomic dodtine 422 
— — rejected metaphyſical principles — 423 
— — his doctrine — — — 423 
Libraries, antient, deſtroyed _ — — 7 
Logic of the Megaric ſect — — — — 192—195 
Ariſtotle — — — — 268—273 
the Stoiſs — — _ — 323—328 
opinions of the Sceptics concerning it — — 492 
Lacks of Plato — — Far — 228, 230 
Lok Max, his fables — — „„ 57 
Lyceum, the ſchool of Ariſtotle — — „ 


Lycon, a Peripatetic — — 293 
Lxevkous, the legiſlator of Sparta „„ 


M. 


Magi, of the Perſians, their claſſes, offices, and cuſtoms | 4. 5 3 46 
of the Arabians — — * * 
of the Egyptians 


of the Chaldeans JJV = 
of the Egyptians — — | | 

Mart according to Epicurus, why it attracts 3 iron — 469 
Matter, doctrine concerning it of Zoroaſter — 8 
— — — of the Egyptians — 75, 76 


ä | — of Thales — 142 


— — | — of Plato — | —— | 224 


. | - of Ariſtotle 1 — 274 


of the Stoiſsces — 330, 336 
— — of Empedocles — 405 
of Epicurus — 
Mathematics improved by Thales — 

— — a part of the diſcipline of Plato — 


Maxims, moral and prudential, of Anacharſis — 
2 Solon 
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Nediocrity, its meaning in the ethics of Ariſtotle 


| Metem; vchoſis, doctrine of, believed by the Egyptians 


MerRoclLEs, a Cynic „ — 


JAN. Di E X. 


Marins, alta and prudential, of Bias — 
7 5 8 — Cleobulus — 
— Theophraſtus 
— — Antiſthens — 
— — — Diogenes 
8 —— Pythagoras — 
1 9 — Epicharmus 
— — — Democritus — 
Medicine, its ſtate among the Egyptians — 
| how practiſed by the Druids |, — 
— practiſed by Orpaeuns — — 
— by Empedocles — 


Megaric ſect, its hiſtory : — — 
Micros, one of the early inſtructors of the Greeks 
Meriissvs, an Eleatic philoſopher = 
MIENEDEMUS, founder of the Eretrian ichool — 

his thirſt after learning — 


his hiſtory and character — 
MerEp uus, a mad Cynic — 5 Ds 
Mzrippus, a Cynic "Aw 3 
Metaphiſics of Ariſtotle — —_ 
Metaphyſical branch of the Eleatic ſect — 


— — — ge by Pythagoras 
5 — — - by . 


McETRzoDORUS, a friend of Epicurus — 
Mirtzzas, the firſt Perſian divinity — 
—— — whether the ſun, or the ſupreme being 
= — mediator between Oromaſdes and Arimanius — 7 
MNESaRCHUS, fon of Pythagoras — — — 401 
Mobile primum of Ariitotie — 5 ͥ » 
Monads of Pythagoras — 13 ann „FF 
Monimus, a Cynic — _ 8 309 


Moon, opinions concerning it of Anaxagoras 3 . 152 
— — —— ot che St 5 5 337 


. — of Pythagoras — — 396 
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I. N "DUE VX. 
Maar, opinions concerning it, of Alcmzon n 40 
— — of Empedocles — — 405 
— — 0f Xenophanes e nl 417 
Moral doctrine. See Ethics, 
Morals, according to Archelaus, founded on arbitrary law — 154 
Moschus, a Phænician, not the author of the Atomic ſyſtem —— 59 
Moses, whether he be conſidered as a philoſopher = — 20 
Mot, the chaos of the Phænician ſyſtem —— — — 62 
2 ST; according to Epicurus, by the gravity of atoms 464 
— — eſſential to „„ 464 
Mover, Firſt, of Ariſtotle — — — 280 
Mus vs, a teacher of che Orphic doctrine — — 117 
Muſic of the Egyptians — — „ = 
of Orpheus — — — — 1 
— Us effect on the Pythagorean fraternity — — 380 
— improved by Pythagoras — — — 385 
of the ſpheres, doctrine of Pythagoras concerning it — 386. 
Myſteries, Chaldaic _ — — 5 33 
— — Egyptian — — — 68 
— — Druidical — — — 87 
— Greek, introduced by Orpheus — —_ 
Mytholog: y of the Greeks, enigmatical — — 111 
— probably founded on the doctrine of emanation — 122 
N. 
Natural hiſtory well underſtood by Ariſtotle — note, 28 5 
Nature, doctrine concerning it. See Phyfics and World. 
| how the term was underſtood by Ariſtotle _ 275 
following it, the Stoic idea of virtue — — 343 
Meceſſity, all nature, according to the Stoics, ſubject to it — 334 336 
| doctrine of, how underſtood by Democritus 4 
NziTHa, the Supreme Deity, a temple dedicated to him at Sais 76 
NILE, cauſe of its overflowing, according to Epicurus — 468 
Night, worſhipped by the Egyptians — E 75 
— its meaning in the theogonies — — 757 116 
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Nut, . a diſciple of Pythagoras „ INE * 
whether a n 5 | — 89 
O. 

Ocean, according to Rp ſurrounds the habitable earth — 468 
OcklLus Lucanus, a Pythagorean — — 440 
— ſummary of his doctrine — — 407 
Os, a God of the Celtic nations — * 
Oxxsrexrrus, a Cynic — _ _ 309 
Opinion, wherein, according to Plato, it differs from ſcience — 221 
Oracles of Zoroaſter, the Perſian 24 50 — — | 42. 
Origin of things. See World. TO 1 
 ORoMASDES, a Perſian divinity, the good principle — 44 
Onxrhxus, his hiſtory and doctrine — — 112—117 
— author of Grecian myſteries — _ 114 
— — his poetic talents „ — 113 
— — + of verſes aſcribed to him — _ILI4,—L1; 
— bus doctrine concerning God and nature — 116 
—— — human ſoul — — 117 
—— his doctrine not to be confounded with Spinoziſin — 116 

Pe 

Pax@T1VS, a Stoic, an eminent moraliſt OD — 359 
Paradores of the Stoics — — — 345 
PARMENID ES, an Eleatic philoſopher, his life — 418 
—— his doctrine, explained by Plato —— 419 
Wet one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece — — 136 
— his maxims — — — 137 
Peripate etic ſect, founded by Ariſtotle — — — 25% 

— whence io called — — 260 

PRS kus, a Stoicgc — _ e 3 
PER SIA xs, hiſtory of their philoſophy — _ 38—49 

_ ———— imperfe&tly known 2 
— — worſuipped the ſun under the name of Mithras — 44 


, | 5 "_ _ _—PERSIANS, 


i 
: 


N D. 1 


Przslaxs, their Gods Oromaliles and Avis, the good and evil 
principles — — — — 


— - their doctrine — — — — 47 


Phantaſy, doctrine of Carneades concerning it — 251 
— — —— the Stoics — — 324 
e of Elis, his Socratic ſchool — — 196 
e hiſtory of their philoſophy — — 368 —62 
— — their knowledge of ſcience ſmnal! — 59 
Fa — their doctrine not borrowed from Moſes — 62 
3 preceptor of Pythagoras, his life — — "you 
— — probably inſtructed in Egypt — — 362 


— - a fragment of his writings explained — 363 


— taught the doctrine of immortality _— . 04 
EE of Lariſſa, of the New Academy _ _ 254 
PHILOLAUS, a Pythagorean, who divulged his maſter's myſteries — - 412 
— - his tenets — — — — 413 
Philoſophers, the name firſt aſſumed by en — JS.» 
Fa? defined — — —— 0 
its end, and offices — _ — 
——  - Whether derived from barbaric nations _ _ 16 
— fabulous among the Greeks  — — — 
— political — 5 — — 

— ſectarian — — _ "139, Ke. 
—— theoretical. See God—World—Nature — &c. 


PnTHas, God worſhipped under that name by the Egyptians — 76 


ProcyLIDEsS, a moral poet of Greece VVV 138 
Phyſics, doctrine of among the Chald eas — 36 
— of the Ionic ſect — — 1435 146, 148, 152 
— of Plato — 

of Ariſtotle — 

— of the Stoics — — 

— of Pythagoras _ — 

of Alcmzon — — 

— of Empedocles — — — — 405 


336 —338 
388, 392 


mY 


of Xenophanes — 417 
——— of Parmenides _ 49 
of Democritus -—429—430 


———— Of Heraclitus 


— 441 


Rs — —_ 231, 232 


401 
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 Phyfics of Epicurus — — — — 467472 
PiLeay's fables, not an antient relic of Indian philoſophy CINE: 
Prrracus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece — — 134 
— his maxims — — — — 135 
Planets. See Stars. | | 8 As 

Planetarium conſtructed by Poſidonius — — 360 


Pl. Aro, and his. philoſophy — — — 199—237 


— wrote poems in his youtt— — — F 


— — his travels — — „„ 205—208. 


—— Whether he borrowed his opinion from the Hebrews 203=205 


—— his viſits to Dionyſis — — at 208—211 


— 


— his return to Athens — b 212 
his character, and anecdotes concerning him — 212, 213 


214 


his writings — — — 
— — 15 doctrine, its origin and general character 


216 


- — dialectics — 


221 


ocean eee he ſoul — — — 232 
— pl ye — „„ 
5 — Morals — — mc 
| Pleaſure, doctrine of Ariſtippus concerning it — x67 - 


2 — 


— — Epicurus | — — 479 
Pol RMO, of the Old Academy, reformed by Xenocrates — 242 


Political N of the Greeks — — 126—138 
taught by Plato — „ Rn 35 
— Ariſtotle — — 288 
Poly ANUS, a friend of Epicurus — „ 458 


Porch, the ſchool of the Stoics — — — 315 
Posfpoxius, a Stoic, viſited by Pompey ons —_ 360 


Pre-exiftent ſtate of human fouls held by Plato — — 233 
Predicables of Ariſtotle — — RE 269 


Principles, firſt, of all wines, according to the Perſians _ 45 
3 ” Indians — 0 

— — —-—— 
| Principles, 


ſources of his philoſophy y — — — 205 
—— the Academy founded by him „„ Ro 206. 


8 -—— concerning philoſophy. —— 220 
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. IN D E X. 
5 | Principles, firſt, of all fall things accordi ing to Orpheus  —- 116 
= . — — — Thales — — 142 
— —— Anaximander — 145 
3 — — Anaximenes — 147 
| PG | — —y — Anaxagoras — T,0—152 

| — — — Archelaus — 
5 ff.. $M a — Plato — "OG 
— — . — — = QAlriſtotle — 273, 278 

— — —— Strato _—_. 292 


— — — — the Stoics 330 
tos ö ————— Pythagoras 293—395 
— — Hippo — — 402 
6 — — — Empedocles 404 
— — — — ONS 408 


— — — . hols 413 

— —  — —————— i 416 . 
— — — . Parmenides 419 
— nnnrnnnr nn nn — — . Leucippus — 423 
— — — — Democritus 8 429 
— — - ————— Herachlitus — 440 


0 — Se — —— ———— Epicurus 462—466 | 
———— —ͤ—ę— . the Sceptics — 493, 494 
PROMET Hus, Probable origin of his fable nt Fix: 
Propbets, Hebrew, whence their wiſdom derived — „ 
PROTAGORAS, an Eleatic philoſopher, his life and opinions — 43 2 
ſuffered baniſnment for his opinions — — 434 
| Providence of God, maintained by Socrates 3 — 175 
——— — doctrine of the Stoics concerning it — — 332 
„ acknowledged by Pythagoras 5 | — 392 
denied by Epicurus — — „„ 
e of Egypt, philoſophy patronized by them . 
Pyrrbonic ſect, its hiſtorx —— — 


PyRRHO, his life and character — 3 
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502 
484— 499 
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——— in what manner he fell into Scepticiſm 1 — 486 
—— his doctrine — — — 488—490 


——— topics of argument — 2275 49> 
——— bis doubts reſpecting logic = — — 492 
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—————— —— QuMmatter— — 494 


— — — motion — 494 
— morals 


PyrnAORAS, and his philoſophy, hiſtory of | 05-1 ns 361—400 


—————— Cauſes of the uncertainty of his hiſtory — 364, 381 


————= inquiry concerning the time of his birth — 365 
* — his life — — — 365 —374 
= — his journey into Egypt, and reſidence there 367, 368 


TE - whether he viſited the Eaſt, Judea, Babylon, &c. 368 —370 


— inſtituted a ſchool at Samos — — 370, 371 
e 


— aſſumed the name of philoſopher — — 
— — inſtituted and preſided in his Italian ſchoolss — 372 


0 — his political infſuen dene — — 
— - his ſchool broken up by violence — 
— his death — — — 374 
— marvellous tales related of him — — 
mae HI AS oY impoſture — 50," 3) is 372, 374» 315 
ered og whether he left any WI itings F ns 376 

8 his method of inſtruction _ — 376 
— [1 die on the end of philoſophy — 382 
— — of numbers — — 383 
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ee en eee — aſtronomy 7 Tal 8 
— nramwegoogy ——— phylics m—_ —_ 388, 396 
— . CthICS 1 339 —392 
8 — . — theology 9 5 _ 393—396 
— the human ſoul VCC 397 
Ge — his ymbols 0 — — — 388, 399 
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han VERY of the Megaric ſe& _ — — 192—195 
rules for them laid down by Ariſtotle —„ßA,5 


— — — practiſed by the Stoics —— 25 318, 327 
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Rainbow, opinion of Anaxagoras concerning it — — 152 
n 5 yhogiſtic method, according to Ariſtotle — 1 
— — the Stoics — 326 5 
A tens, accondidixn to Plato — — — 222 
Republic of Plato, chimerica! — ff ES 4 
Reſtitution, periodical, of all things. See World, its deſtruction. 
Rhetoric, Clitomachus an enemy to it — — 254 
' RoMans, their philoſophy — — — 99 


8. 


Sacrifices, human, practiſed by the Druids” | — ET 87 
Sadder, a Perſian ſacred book _ — = 1 
Sals, in Egypt, its temple and inſcription — — — 176 
SAMNEANS, Indian philoſophers *' — — — 50 
SANCHONIATHON, his coſmogony . fabricated by Philo-Byblius 61 
ScALDI, poets of the Celts | — — — 88 
Sceptic ſect. See Pyrrhonic. 1 5 
— — founded in oppoſition to the Dogmatiſts — 496 
g—— frevived by Ptolomeus and * — 488 
— difference between it and the Academy — — 498 
Scepticiſm, its gradual progreſs in the Grecian philoſophy — 498 
SHOW of the prophets, what they were — — 2 3 
5 1 the Academy of the Platoniſts — 206 
C ——— Cynoſargus of the Cynics —  — 297 
2 — Garden of Epicurus — — 448 
— ñG3Liͤͤ—ů— Lyceum of the Peripatetics — 259 
—— Porch of the Stoics — — 315 
SCYTHIANS, Fe philoſophy, hiſtory of — — _101—107 
manners „ — — 101 
Sea, according to Epicurus, why falt — — 468 
Selkarian philoſophy, its origin and character _ — 139 
Senſes, doctrine concerning them, of Plato 3 „„ 
e | Senſes, 
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15 N D E X. 
3 dodtfne e them, vol Ariſtotle — — 283 


— — - Arceſilaus — — 248 
— — _ Carneades — — 251 

— — the St — — 324 
— — Epc — „ 
lh _ — the Sceptics | — „ 489 
Sine required by Pythagoras from his diſciples — 378 
Sllli, a ſatire by Timon the Sceptic — _ 487 
Sto, a diſciple of Socrates — — e 181 
Sleep of Epimenides _ — — — 122 
according to Epicurus, how produced 47¹ 
SOCRATES, his life and death — — 155 —173— 
——— military conduct — — _ 
————— poltical integrity — — — 1358 
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-— method of inſtruction „% 4159 


—r—K— . — moderation — . 167 
— — =- domeſtic virtues — — — 161 
———— vindicated —— — „FF 


——— natural temper „ „% WW. N 163 | 
— — piety . ns TY -.. 20H 
—————— oppoſition to the Sophiſts — 5 166 
ym — ridiculed by Ariſtopanes — 5 
5 — trial and ſentence — V 168, 169 
J;˙—ö Reba after his condemnation | — 171 
—— | death. _ — __ 8 1725 173 


———— honours paid to his memory — 3 
— —— philoſophy | — — 194, 197 
Socratic ſchool, its hiſtory — — — — 155—181 
Solar ſyſtem, the true, Wppobd to have been known to Pythagoras 389 
SOLOMON, extravagant aſſertions concerning him —— 21 
——— his wiſdom chiefly of the moral kind — „„ 
SOLON, his life — — F 
———— interview with Crœſus T9” Po — 132 
— — maxims — — 133 
Solfttial and equinoctial points obſerved by Thales — — 144 
Sophiſts, their character — . — 165 

— enmity to Socrates — — — 166 


Sophiſms, See Quibbles, logical. 
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JEN — — N Plato — — | — 2232 
— boy — — — mon omen Ariſtotle  _.. — poo - 
wink — — — Gente oe — 293 
: — . — Dicearchunhnsk 2093 
— — —— —-— — — 341 
— — ——ĩß5riSꝗ979— Pythagoras — 37 
— — — — Empedocles — 406 | 
— c ——— Democritus — 4.39 Do 5 
—— i Hel -  - 442 -.. 
F A or Ae Epienre — 43569, 471 [ 
Species, their nature, according to Epicurus V 470 ̃ 14 
SpEvSIPPUS, ſucceſſor of Plato — FFF) ne. i 55 14 
Spheres, celeſtial, doctrine of, = to Ariſtotle — 276 8 = | 
r. Dann — 7 1 
Srhkus, a Stoic — — 353 „„ 
Spirit. See Dæmon, Soul. — „„ 5 | 1 
Stars, worſhipped by the Arabians — — — 57 1 
— opinions concerning them, of Thales — 143 | 
— Anaximander — 146 
— —ꝛsði — —— A«AAnaximenes 7” 51 
ES ODIN oh” — — Anaxagoras — — 153 
— — — — - the Stoics {cm | 337 
4 eat ds Ns. —̃ 390 
een dy os -- Alcemzon — „ 
5 — —— Empedocles —=_ 405 
— —— — | —— Xenophanes ea  - 7 417 
= — mnt nn - Democritus 430 
_ — - Epicurus — — 472 
ST1LP0, a Megaric philoſopher, his character and opinions 194, 195 
Stoa, the porch of the Stoics, whence their name . 
Stoic Sec, its riſe, hiſtory, and character mar FP Wie) 3 18 
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> IRE a——— incl of nature — 328 
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— G—— —__ inferior divinities — 334 
nne — — rin of evi. — 335 
—— cence ne mn nmr re ict ak 677 8 — 341—343 
i STRATO, a Peripatetic, his peculiar tenets — . — 292 | 
Succeſſors of Ariſto tte — 289—295 
— Zeno — 3 ßdwd SIO 
Vun, opinions concerning it, of the Ionic philoſophers 147, 148, 152 
| — — — — — Stoics 0 . — 337 
— —U—ä— rn—— - of TTT 74 006 
: JJ FG... 405 
; . Xcnophan — 427 
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Superftions of the Chaldeaans — = — 85 
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— — the Celts % A 0 90 
—— the Etrurians — — —_ 98 
Vught n method of een taught by Ace — — — 270 
J 246 
Symbols of . . Z—h̃ ůꝛ2F¾—d 398 
Table of Cebes — — — 181 
Taliſmans, whence derived — 73 
Temples of the Perſaa ns E—— VCC 
Tetraftys of Pythago a ĩðò 384 
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THxzoporvs, a Cyrenaic philoſopher; who ſuffered death for his opinions 189 
T HEOGNIS, a moral poet. + ns |... cg 138 
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Theogonies, obſervations on them — 19 
Thepgony of Heſiod, its character-·ͤ . — 119 
Theology. See God, Nature, World. My 
T'HEOPHRASTUS, ſucceſſor of Ariade, his life, writings, and dae- = 

trine — Toe — 289203 
Theurgy, or magic, of "7" — — „ 
Tukur, Thoth, or Hermes, the father of the 2 Sala Ss 65 
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TiMavs, the Locnan, a Pythagorean, his tenets / E 2 
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T1mMon, of Athens, a Miſanthrope — „„ 


Timon, a Pyrrhoniſet — — — — 487 


ToxaARISs, a Scythian philoſopher . 
Traditionary, the character of the Barbaric philosophy „„ ers: 
Tranquility, the end of moral wudom, according to Epicurus — 472 
Trinity of Plato — „ 1 230 
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TRIPTOLEMUS, the firſt Athenian legiſlator — — 127 
TRISMEGISTUS, the fecond Egyptian TAmaes _-_ 67 
Truth, doctrine concerning it, of Plato 777. EY 513: ogy 
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IND E X. 
Venus, the material or paſſive principle, worlkipped _— the emblem of 
2 cow — n 0 
Virtue doctrine of Ariſtippus, concerning * ing nn 5". 28 
ka —— Plato —_ — e - | 
— — Ariſtotle — —Bꝰ — 46 
2 —Antiſthenes — — li 
◻◻ . the Stoics FV 
0 DES | Pythagoras —_ — * — 390 
3 Epicurus — — — 478 
Virtues defined and claſſed by Ariſtotle — — 236. 287 
— —— by the Sto = — — 3348 
8 r — by Pythagoras — 390 
mmm rn — 9.42 
U. 
Unity, Pythagorean. See Mad. 
Univerſe. See world. _ % 8 
Untver/al preconceptions of the Stec | %% Os 
Univer /als, their exiſtence denied by Stilpo : — — 195 
W. 5 
Water, the firſt principle in nature, according to Thales — 142 
MVidom, the extent of the term — *** — 1 
— what, according to the Stoics _ _ 322 
Wiſe men of the Stoics 5 344—346 
Wiſe men, ſeven of Greece, their hiſtory — — 128 
Worla, its origin, opinions concerning it, of the Chaldeans — 37 
„ | —— the Perſians — — 
. — — the Egyptians 2 175, 76 
9 — - the Celts -__ 0 
"_ — Orpheus 116 
8 —— Scat, . 375 
— — „ —— Plato — 231, 232 
— — Ariſtotle — 277 
1 SEE — the Stoics — 336, 338 
— tf — Pherecydes — ' 4363 
pe — ——— Pythagoras — 396 
ee eee —- Empedocles — 405 
| | World, 
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. — — — Leucippus — 423 


INDE X. ” 
yer. its e opinions W it, of Ocellus — 407 
— — —— — Philolaus — 413 
— —— KXenophanes — 416 
—— Ze, Eleat. — 421 


— — —— — Democritus 429 
— — — —— — Heraclitus — 441 


* b — — Epicurus — 466 


a its diftuRion and renovation, opinions concerning, of the Chaldeans 37 
— — — —_ — Indians 54 

— — jk ä— — Les 80 
— nrnnnne rn nn nn rn nn —— cCelts 96 
— — — — — Etrurians 98 
„ | Br — — Plato 232 


— wk — — — —— Stoics 338 — 340 


— — —— —— — Hippaſus 412 
5 " 
X anTIPPE, wife of Socrates, her character — 163, 172 


XENOCRATES, a diſciple of Plato — — 1 
— — his integrity — _ — 2240 


— - his doctrine — — — 241 


| XENOPHANES, an Eleatic philoſopher, his life — — 415 


— — — his doctrine— 416—418 


Krornon, a diſciple af Socrates, his life —_— — 178—1 80 
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1 zar, Grecian, ſettled 5 Thales — 8 „ — 144 
Zear, great, of Plato — „ — m — 232 
— - of the Stoles — — — - 343 
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Z ABII, an Arabian ſect, their age and doctrines — — 57 
ZALEUCUS, a Grecian legiſlator — — 126 

ZAMOLXIS, a Scythian philoſopher, who taught the Jofrine of immor- | 
| tality — — — —= — 106 


Z ARDUSHT, or Zoroaſter, the Perſian reformer — — 39 
| ZARDUSHT, 
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Zaxpusur, ſources of kis knowledge \ uncertaia:˖in n — 40 
— hs doctrines c 
— — — tl orofelled i in Perſ Ja — TF4 
——- whether any of his writings are extant e 42 
Zend, a Perſian ſacred book — — — — 411 
Zkxo, the founder of the StoIC ſect, and his philoſophy — 313—351 
i — — 313-317 
inſtructed by Crates the Cynic, and i 314 
——- his ſchool, the Porch, inſtituted. _ — — 315 
——- his ſubtlety in reaſoning _ — — N 
— his moderation — JJVVVVVVFF netadananr - 
- the origin and character of his ſchool © = g17 
| Zzxo, the Eleatic philoſopher, his life and tenets — 4420, 421 
denied the reality of external objects — — 4421 
Zodiac, its ſigns known to the Egyptians . 70 
ZOROASTER, the Chaldean philoſopher, his hiſtory uncertain © © 31, 32 
— to be diſtinguiſhed from the Perſian Zoroaſter _ ” 
—— the writings aſcribed to him ſpurious — e 
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Als ro, the Peripatetic n. Ä 
BASILIDES, a ſucceſſor of Epicurus -  — . — 483 
_ Ci.eomuLvs, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece — — 136 
EcksINus, of the Middle Academy — — — 248 
— E! vaxpkR, of the Middle Academy n iis? '- O48 
PoLYSTRATUS, a follower of Epicurus — — 483 
xxo of Tarſus, a Stoic ca — FF 
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B B O, a learned Monk, of the tenth century PR = 47 
ABELARD, a Scholaſtic, his life and writings — 362—367 


— — a popular precepftoer— — 364 
— — his amour with Heloiſe — — 364 
— perccutcd for hereſy — — 5. 366 
AbEN EsRa, a Spaniſh Jew, of profound erudition — 
Academy, Old, had many followers in Rome — — 9 
Academy, Middle, its advocates in Rome — — 11 
Adam Kadman, the firſt emanation in the Cabbaliſtic ſyſtem 218 
ApzLARD, an Engliſh Monk, who ſtudied Arabic ; Aa 354 
Z22es1vs, an Eclectic philoſopher _ — . 
Z61D1vs DE COLUMN4a, a Scholaſtic, the moſt profound doctor 379 
ons of the Gnoſtic ſyſtem, male and female — 154, 162 
Agla, a Hebrew name of God, applied to ſuperſtitious uſes — 211 
 AcoBarD, a philoſopher of the ninth ceny — 343 
| AGRIPPA, a myſtical Platoniſt, his life, character and writings 445—448 
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AKIBHA, a Jewiſh doctor, author of the cabbaliſtic book Jezirah — 200 
201 
240 


— his ſuperſtition — — as 
 ALaSHaR1, an Arabian philoſopher and theologian N 
ALBERT THE GREAT, a Scholaſtic monk, famous for his knowledge 
in mechanics and chemiſtry — — — 
his voluminous writings _ Nh 
Ara, a Scriptural philoſopher —— — — — 
Al-calam, the philoſophical theology of the Mahometans — 
ALcinovs, author of an introduction to Plato _ 
| ALcvin, a learned Engliſhman in the ſeventh century — 
ALEXANDER ZEGEvs, a preceptor to Nero, a Peripatetic — 


ALEXANDER APHRODISAZUS, a famous commentator on Ariſtotle 
Alexandrian library burned by order of the Caliph Omar — 


 ALFARAB1, an Arabian philoſopher, of a gloomy temper — 
ALFRED, a learned king, and a Patron of learning and philoſophy | 
ALFRED, a Scholaſtic — — — 
AL GAZ EL, an Arabian theologian, his character and writings — 
AL Hasan, an Arabian aſtronomer — _ _ — 
ALKENDI, an Arabian philoſopher —— — — 
- inſtance of his moderation — — 
Allegorical interpretation introduced among the Jews — 
— — — its effect in corrupting Chriſtianity | — 
3 an enlightened and liberal Caliph — — 
 ALMans0R, a Saracen Caliph, a patron of learning — 
 ALMaRic, an heretical Pariſian a cenſured for ſtudying 
Ariſtotle — — — 
AlL RAST, an Arabian philoſopher * ohyſician — 
ALsSTED, H. a Scriptural philoſopher — — 
AMEL1Us, a pupil of Plotinus — — — 
Ammonitvs, the Peripatetic — — — 
Ammonivs Sacca, the founder of the Eclectic ſyſtem — 


— — probable that he renounced the Chriſtian faith 


Axarouvs, a Chriſtian father, head of a Peripatetic ſchool — 


— a mathematician _ — 
A. a follower of Pythagoras 8 _ 
Angels, doctrine of the Jews concerning them — — 
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483 
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many myſteries taught by him to his ſelect diſciples 63 


395 
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Animals, According to Des Cartes, automat — 5 


ANSELM, a ſubtle metaphyſician, of the eleventh century e 
AnTiconvs Socxmvus, the parent of the Sadducean doctrine 


8 3 his reſpect for his preceptorss — 


N "= —— cauſes of his perſecution of the Chriſtians . 


his meditations, a valuable work 5 


— to be explained only upon Stoic principles 
ApoLLtt A, RIS OrexzD, a commentator on Ariſtotle NG 
ApoLLon: vs Tvæxæus, V _ 

- — an imitator of Pythagoras — 
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6— — his ſchool at Epheſus — 
8 — — marvellous tales of him | — 
3 —— —— his character e 
— — che reſpect paid to his memory — 
. — his writings and doctrines © — 
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AE NO (DE 2), 4 Scholaſtic —— — — 


Apoſti. Chriſtian, improperly ranked among philoſopher: — 
Aeſtolic ren, their writings — — „ 
Arvrktus, author of a ſummary of the Platonic erb — 
we origin of his. Apology and Golden Aſs | = 
Aquinas, T THOMAS, the angelic doctor, his lire — 
Arabian philoſophers, their writings of little value N 
ARABIANMS, their ignorance ET Wing the time of Mahome: . 
ARGYROPULUS, a 0 onſtantinopolitan, who fled t6 Traly ; — 


AxtsToBULvs, an Alexandrian Jew, a corruptor of Jewiſh wiſdom 


ARISTOTLE, his works brought to Rome . 1 
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1 N 158 E X. 


| Embaſh from Athens to Rome 11 . Ain ien 


Empire, Roman, ſtate- of philoſophy in in A 2 —— is . 30=147 


Ennivs embraced Pythagoric doctrines . 10 tr U as 1G 


+ * 


Enſophic world, in the Cabbaliſtic — 


Epicrzrus, a Stoic, his life and character — 3 129 

— — his doctrine preſerved by his . —— i 
— = ſum of his moral ſyſtem, © n 18 "TIE 
Dae rn its ſtate in the Roman republic / een 5 {TS 
————= inveighed againſt by Cicero e IG 
———— followed by many Romans — — 27 
— — deſcribed by Lucret ins — ĩ 29 
* ſtate under the Roman emperors — 137—144 
— — cauſes of its long cantimuance 17 


—— itz revival 8 — — 463 — 467 


ErasSMus, his ſervices to philoſophy gh — 414 
Exc, a learned Monk of the ninth century . — ꝓ 344 
Enrtcena, Scorus, a ſubtle metaphyſician of the ninth. cen- 
er ona, — — * — . 349—342 
— 1 tenets — — —— — 342 
P e 1 "wah a philoſopher, nor the * of the Cabbaliſtic defirine 158 
Eſenes, a Jewiſh ſect, their hiſtox — — — 18—185 
formed after the example of the Pythagorean in Egypt - 182 
their fraternity —— — — — 183, 184 
— not pagans as ſome e — — — 18 5 
ee an Arabian philoſopher and geographer — 
Ether, elaſtic, Newton's opinion concerning it — „„ 


Ethics of the later Platoniſts founded in enthuſiaſm =. — 

— ſtudied among the Jews 8 _ 
— Hobbes's notions concerning — — 539, 540 
—— principles of, according to Des Cartes | 552 


—— Thomas's tenets concerning 5 3 — 36 
Euclid tranſlated into Hebrew r, — e 


Evunaeivs, character of his 1 — — — 79 


EuvrnRarzs, a Stoic, highly commended by Pliny — — 128 


EvszBivs. of Myndus, an Eclectic e who Er im- 


Vol. . 1 A EvsteBius 


219 
 Enthufiaſm of the later Platoniſts _ — 97, 98 
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Euskznrus PAMPHILIUS, a Chriſtian father, account of his writings | — 308 


EvsTaTHIvs, an Eclectic philoſopp ner — 75 
EusrRATIUs, a commentator on Ariſto tte — 3323 


3 


4 
FABER, Hon, @ an eminent Romith preceptor in philoſophy | — 423 
FAB ER, J. an enemy to the Scholaſtic philoſophy | — — 416 
e Chriſtian, their philoſophy — — 27 1288 
— Pagan philoſophy ſtudied by them — 276 
— ſuppoſed 1 wiſdom derived from che Hebrew | 
ſcriptures — — — — 277 
— chiefly ne t to the Peripatetc and Epicurean fefts 279 
— — — favour Platoniſm | _ — 279 
- ———— their defective manner of endelig — 282 
— —— their credulixxx— — — 284 
6 ———— their ignorance of nature — — — 2% 
— nm — defects of their moral doctrine— — 285 
— cauſes of theſe defects —— — 286, 287 
F AVORINUS, a Platoniſt — — — 51 
Ficixus, his character as a ent of Plato — — 408 
Fixmicus MaTERNus, a mathematician of the middle om FO > 
Fr up, Ros. a profound theoſophiſt and chemiſt — 492, 493 
Fons, an antient Chineſe legiſlator — — — 624 
FoucnirR, a modern Sceptic — . e 473 
FuLBERT, a learned man of the eleventh century — 349 
G. 


GLE, a modern follower of Plato, an enemy to the Carteſian ſyſtem 449 
GALEN, a Platoniſt, author of many medical and philoſophical writings 57, 58 


GALILEO, an eminent aſtronomer — — — 604 
his diſcoveries with the teleſcope — —— 604 

— impriſoned for hereſy by the court of inquiſition | — 605 
Oulan, Jewiſh doctor 1 in the ſchool of Jafna — — 197 
GasSBNDI, 
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God, actual viſion of, pretended to by Plotinus — 


3 hereſies derived from the oriental philoſophy 


IN D E X. 


CI the ee of the doctrine of Epicurus, his life and 
writings. — — n e 464—467 | 


———— admits a divine mind into his ſyſten — ,, 464 
— an opponent of Des Cartes '  —» ' — 466 
GaTAKER, an admirer of the Stoic ſyſtem — — 463 
Gaza, a chriſtian philoſopher — — — 

Gaza Trzopoe, a tranſlator of Ariſtotle — 410 
Gemara, the ſecond Jewiſh Talmud, or completion of the Miſhna 199 
Geometry, not improved by the Arabians — — 257 
attempt to correct, by Hobbes — —— 537 
GrRBERT, PopE SyLVESTER II. ſkilled in natural philolophy — — 

GILBERT, an eminent experimental philoſopher — — 598 


22 ao . Porphyry . 
notion of the later Platoniſts concerning his nature — 94, 99 


popular doctrine of the Jews concerning him — — 209 


— his names, ſuperſtitious uſe of them among the Jews 


1 
wa 
wa 


— doctrine of the Arabians concerning him — „„ 


—— his motive for creation, according to Poiret —  — 500 
Campanella's notion of him — _-— 533 


| —— the notion of Hobbes concerning — — 539 
— Des Cartes proof of his exiſtence and notion 1 of his nature, — 549 


—— Leibnitz's proof of his being, and notion of his nature — 562, 563 


— notion of Thomas concerning him 33 568, 569 
—— ſeeing all things in him, Mallebranche's dodtrine of - 580 


—— his exiſtence, according to Newton, neceſſary to account for 


phenomena | N VVV = 7 


—— Newton's ideas concerning bim — — 615—617 


the Chineſe notion of him uncertain _—___ 627 


Gnoftics, origin of the name e e — 152 
their doctrine concerning the divine nature — 53, 154 
149, 153 
5 
— 78 


— — hereſies, account of — — 
— borrowed from the rs philoſophy 


* 
15 


GRATIAN, a political writer 8 5 — 594 


GREATHEAD, a learned and liberal Scholaſtic — — - 
Grecian, learning prohibited in Judea _ — —— — 168 
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IN D E X. 
Gnzoorr, Pope, his enmity to profane learning „ 
his book of morals, its character — 330 


ag) 


San learned monk of the ninth century 
GRortus, a celebrated writer on theology, juriſprudence, and 
morals, his life — — OECTT-— 7 9 8 
his impriſonment and releaſe — — ö bake 590 
— account of his treatiſe De Jure Belli et Pacis — 590 
GRYNAUS, a tranſlator of Plato, Ariſtotle, &c. — — 4421 


3 


H. 


. Sopn, the fountain of light in the Cabbaliſtie ſyſtem ; 9217 
Har ER YoCcKDAN, an Arabian tale . — 2245 


* Y 


Har, a Jewiſh rabbi * — ee „ 


Hals, ALEXANDER, a Scholaſtic, the refragable doctor 7 370 


Harmony pre-eſtabliſhed, Leibnitz's do&rine of — — 564 


Heat and cold, incorporeal principles, according t to Teleſius == 455 
— according to Campanella, material principles | "TO 
 Hernstvs, a modern advocite % oY PH 01H, re 
HxELMOoN T, FR. a theoſophiſt and cabbahſt — — 499 
HzLMoNT, Vax, a theoſophiſt, his contempt of ſcience — 497 
5 —— his ſkill in medicine and chemiſtry — 498 
— his character as a myſtic — — 43598 


8 and OkfoNES, pupils of Ammonius Sacaa — 64 
HzRMANNUs, a learned German of the eleventh century 350 

HERMITAS's Ridicule of Gentile ee — — 296 
HzRMOLAus, a tranſlator of Ariſtotle — On 405 


HzRNHAvu, a modern Scepticg‚-—— — — Wd 
Heroines, ftoical — — — 116 
HizROcLES, an Eclectic philoſopher, hls fortitude 5 — 79 
— — his writings — p Oy 
Fir an eminent Jewiſh doctor, his . 8 
HincMar, a philoſopher of the ninth century — —— 7 
Hiſtorians, Roman, indebted to philoſophy > _ — 38 
Hopes, TLaouas, an innovator” in Philoſophy, his life and 
writing: 2 VVV 34=541 
2 Hons, 
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1 DE X. 


Hoszzs, THIN As, his character e e FER 


—— his averſion to the Peripatetic nn 
— — ſpecimen of his opinions — — 
de D. an avowed enemy to philoſophy — 

HoN Alx, a Chriſtian Phyſician at Bagdat, his noble ſpirit — 
Honk Ack, writes in the epicurean ſpirit — — 
Hurt, a modern Sceptic, his life and writings — 
HuskIx Esophl, an Arabian aſtronomer— — 


HvpArTIA, her life and character N 


— - {acrificed to the reſen;ment of Cyril _ 


V 


Ideas, how underſtood by the later Platoniſts 8 


IoNATTUs, an Apoſtolic father — — — — 
 IncuLenvs, a learned writer of the eleventh century . 
Ionic philoſophy, its revival! — — 
IRELAND, ſtate of its ſchools in the ſeventh century : "es 


IRexzvs, a Chriſtian father, his writings tinctured with Platoniſm 
Isaac BEN Sai, a Jewiſh aſtronomer — — 


IsIDor of Saville, a learned writer in the ſeventh century _—_ 


IsIpogvs, a pupil of Proclus — — 
Nami ſm, C corrected by philoſophy — — — 
— origin of its ſects — — 
philoſophy employed as its HIT. 
——  —— little favourable to morality — 

its fundamental precepts — 
ISRAEL ToLETaN, a Jewiſh aſtronomer — 


J. 


Jarna, a Jewiſh ſchool there under Jochanan — 
2 his life and writings _ — 


Fapaneſe, their ſuperſtitions probably of Egyptian origin — 


L EHUDA FLAKKADOSH, a Jewiſh doctor in the ſchool of Tiberias 


X 


his pretenſions to ſupernatural powers — 


538 
534 
538 
506-507 
232 


37 


473 —477 
240 

86, 87 
87, 88 


992100 


271 


349 
457—459 


334 
296 


197 


N 


72 


628 
198 
Ixsgux 


IN D E X. 
Jesnvz bEN SAH, a Jewiſh moraliſt — — 138388 
Jzsvs CHRITST, his divine doctrine true philoſophy — 267 
Jews, hiſtory of their philoſophy from the Babyloniſh captivity I FER 
| few philoſophers among them — * 158 
— their ſchools, after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, i in Paleſtine 197 
— — in * 198 
—— their ſchools in Spain — — — 203 
Jewiſ colony ſettled in Egypt during the Babyloniſh captivity — 164 
—— ſecond, under Alexander and his ſucceſſors —— 165 
. — treated liberally by ſeveral of the Ptolemies — 165 
books ordered by the Emperor of Germany to be burned 443 
— —— the ſentence reverſed — — 444 
hiloſophy, exoteric, wherein it conſiſted — 207 
— —— ies leading tenets — — 209 
theology, how corrupted by Pagan e — 166 
Jezirab, a Jewiſh cabaliſtic book — — 200 
JochaxAN BEN ELIEZER, the compiler of the ſecond Talmud 199 
Joskphus, a Jewiſh hiſtorian, his life — — CC 194 
Journal, literary, of Thomas — — — 567 
> -— of Bayle — — _ — 479 
Jovs A, its ſacred wiſdom corrupted by Alexandrian ohilofophy 168 
JuL1an, the Emperor, his life and philoſophical character — 76, 78 
ſtudied at Nicomedia and Athens — — got o'ge 
reſtored the heathen ſuperſtitions — e . 
his writings — — — PS 
JusTiNIan, philoſophers perſecuted by him — 85, 86, 387 
1 1 his life and philoſophical doctrine — 289 
——— his predilection for Platonirerermnm — 293 
— derives all true wiſdom from the logos — 291 
—— — his notion of the logos — — 292 
K. 
Karæites, a Jewiſh ect, F hiſtory oo. Tr. mu. 
— herein 88 from che Scribes FF 


Karæites, 
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t N D E x. 


Rareites revived in the eighth cen tury, and ſtill remaining 


8 — their tenets — — — — 

Kzprkk, an eminent aſtronomer — — 

Klippoth, the material world, or dregs of emanation, in ; the cab- 
baliſtic ſyſtem — — — 

Knowledge, its power to ſubdue bigotry — 

— — ſtate of 1 it in the eighth century — p 

— ——— —— ninth century | — 8 

— tenth century — 22h Cork 

—_ eclyenth coy — | 

— its origin, according to Hobbes — 


—— its riſe and progreſs, according to Des Carts — 


— 


—— human, its principles, according to Leibnitz  — 
= how acquired, according to Thomas — 


Koran, long the * object of ſtudy W the Arabians * 


LacTanTrvs, a Chriſtian father, an elegant writer e 
_ —— his ignorance of phyſics 5 
=—— his love of truth _. — . 
LanFRanc, a learned writer of the eleventh century — 
LancTon, a Scholaſtic —- — __ Be 
LApfTRHA, a Chriſtian philoſopher — — 
LEInxrrz, an improver of philoſophy, his life and writings 

his viſit to England „„ — 


176 
177 
602 


220 
238 
333 
344 


345 
348 
538 


548 
562 


568 
227 


9 


307 
307 
350 
370 


324 
556—561 


558 


——— his mathematical and philoſophical diſcoveries $58, 559 


his philoſophical character — — 


560 


PRE” his metaphyſical tenets — _ 561—5 65 


LETBVIrTz, his philoſophy, remarks on — — 
Lo, the Emperor, his cruelty — — | 
—— a philoſopher of Conſtantinople — JOUR 
1 philoſophical, of Lucullus — — 
Alexandrian, burned by order of Omar — 
——— of the Palatine Apollo, burned by order of Pope Gregory 
Li Lao Kvuin, an antient Chineſe ec: — 


AF 


565 


320 
321 

6 
227 


329 


625 


Liesvs, 
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1 N D E, x. e 
Lirsius, the reſtorer of the/Stoic philoſophy, his life — 459—457 


—— an enemy to toleration © — 1200 ee 3 


— his literary character — en ele 15 eee 
LOBROWII Z, CARAMUEL DE, a pretended improver of ſcience © 423 
Locke, an eminent metaphyſician, politician, and theologian, his life 


and writings — e — 582—586 
- his character —— 1919 965 Tieds 517 20897 


general account of his Eſzy"on the Human Under Pending - 585, 586 


COR 


een PETER, a Scholaſtic theologian „% 79 
Loxcinvs, D. an Eclectic philoſopher and eminent critic F 


— his fate — — e 
Luca introduces the doctrines of the Stoic ſchool 35 


1 the ſatyriſt, favours the Epicurean ſyſtem, 142 


———— unreaſonably ſevere againſt philoſophers | 
LucRET1vs, his account of the doctrine of Epicurus — 29 


LucULLvs, a patron of philoſophy — . 5 


Lorrx, Raruuxp, the moſt enlightened doctor, his life — 399 


— his great art 8 . . 
Lurrrn, an enemy both to the Scholaſtie and W ns philoſophy —_ 


M. 


MacniaveL, a political writer | V 595 
2 — his Prince, a ſatirical work — — m — 596 
Macrosivus, a Platoniſt —— . 89 


MackENrIN us, a commentator on Ariſtotle — 8 323 
Macnenus, a modern Epicurean * 3 . 


Magnet, philoſophy of it inveſtigated by Gilbert 
MaAnoMer, the illiterate prophet — 
—— diſcouraged the purſuit of 3 
— — an enemy to philoſophy — 
MalIMON IDEs, a learned Jew — 

— — addicted to the Ariſtotelian doctrine 


226 
253 
205 
206 


T7 i 


Malabaric theology, coincident with the doctrine of emanation — 623 
MAaLLEBRANCHE, a metaphyſician, his life and doctrine — 580, 581 
Maxzrrus, a writer of the fifteenth century — 1409 
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1 N D E X. 
Mamnitivs favours the Stoic doctrine — e oy 
Maxinvs, an Eclectic philoſopher who wrote the life of Proclus 85 
Mathematicians, under that name philoſophers baniſhed from Rome 328 
Matter, notion of the later Platoniſts concerning it — 96, 100 
— firſt, of Ariſtotle, how explained by the Scholaſtics - — 393 
——— according to Campanella, ſentient — — 533 
— — Des Cartes notion of it — — — 
and ſpirit, Thomas's notion concerning them — 569 
Mxrachrra, a commentator on Ariſtotle en EE. 
Maxims, moral, from the. Perhan rofa g — F 325226 5 
Maximus TyRlus, author of diſſertations, a Platoniſt „ 
Maxluus, preceptor to Julian 55 — 75 
MavrRo (Dr), a Scholaſtic * — FTF 
Medicine ſtudied, but little improved, by the Arabians — 258 
MELANCTHON' s opinion of the Scholaſtic philoſophy — 420 
— IT his life and character | — 5 430—433 
. his labours in the ſervice of philoſophy — 432 
—— his attachment to Ariſtotle F 
MzMcrus, an antient Chineſe philoſopher — — | 626 
5 Memory, according to Des Cartes, how produced | — p 1 
MrrAx DER, a Samaritan impoſtor — — 164 
Messuz, a Chriſtian phyſician, his ſchool at Dagdatr  — "21 
MzrrTacaiTa, a commentator on Ariſtotle _ — 1 
Metaphyſics, modern attempts to improve them — 573-586 
Michl, a commentator on Ariſtotle — „FF—öÜW u 8 
Migration of ſouls held by the Phariſees — — 180 
Mind, according to Cardan, but one in nature — — 5:9 
—— according to Campanella, one — — N 
—— Des Cartes notion of it _ —— 1 


Mifhna, Jewiſh, or firſt Talmud, compiled by 1 e 198 
Mopkkarus, a collector of Pythagoric remains EAT 42 


Monads, Leibnitz's doctrine of — — 561—563 
MoNnTAIGNE, an ethical writer, his life and works — 587 
Moral philoſophy, modern attempts to improve it, * 587, 588 
Mogr, H. a learned advocate for Platonic doctrines as of divine ori- 
ginal — — „„ 451 
his notions of the Jewiſh cabbala — 452 
MokLEv, a learned Engliſhman who ſtudied Arabic — 5 
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Muf ic, attention to it, contributed to eſtabliſh barbariſm 333—348 
new ſcale of, invented by Guido Aretine — 349 
Musox1vs, a virtuous Cynic — — — 110 
Musoxtus, R. a Stoic, excepted from the ſentence of exile 120 
Myſtic — its origin — — m — 326, 342 
N 
Nax xo, a commentator on Ariſtotle and Plato — — 7; 
Natural philoſophy, modern attempts to improve it — 597-618 
NMecalſity, doctrine of, maintained by Hobbes — 536 
Wolfe perſecuted for profeſſing — TC 
Nxuxslus, a Chriſtian philoſopher — 315 
Nxwrox, an illuſtrious i improver of natural philoſophy, his life and - 
| writings — — — — 606—618 
— — thus epitaph — — — — 609 
—— plan of his principia — — 610—612 
—— his opinions, ſpecimen of — — 612—618 
NickrhokAs, a Chriſtian philoſopher — m — — 324 — 
N1ceemorus, a commentator on Ariſtotle — — 323 
Nickras, a Chriſtian philoſopher — — — 323 
Nichol Aus, a Peripatetic, preceptor to Herod the Great — 103 
Nrcouachus, a favourer of Pythagoric tenets N > RO 
N161D1vs, a follower of Pythagoras — — 8 
N1zoL1vs, an enemy to the Scholaſtic philoſophy — 417 
Nominaliſts and Realiſts, Scholaſtic ſects, their hiſtory — 395 
NUMENIUS, A Platoniſt — — — 35 
— 00 
Occam, a celebrated Scholaſtic, the invincible doctor | — 3282 
CExoMavs, a Cynicgc — — — — 112 
OLiver of Malmſbury acquainted with natural philoſophy m the” 
eleventh century _ 2 349 
Orvuriopokus, an Alexandrian philoſopher — — 107 
Oriental philoſophy, its hiſ torx — — 147—155 
— — known to the Greeks — — 48 


Oriental 
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Oriental a! philoſophy, the fountain of Gnoſticiſm — — 149 
- its exiſtence confirmed by authorities 149—1 50 
— ——— cauſes of its union with the Grecian — 152 
Onion „a Chriſtian father, a diſciple of Ammonius — — 301 
- his life and character „„ co — 301-303 
— his doctri ne — — 303-305 
Orpbic verſes probably interpolated by Ariſtobulus — — 107 
Ovid, alluſions in his writings to philoſophical tenets „„ 
l © 
PAcHYMERUS, a commentator on Ariſtotle — — &—- — 325 
Pax ræxus, a Chriſtian father _ — — — 299 
PARACELSUS, a Theoſophiſt, his life — — 489—492 
———— his diligence in ſtudying nature — — 490 
K his empirical practice in medicine — — 490 | 
———— a man of little learning or ſcience, but a great maſter 5 
ol impoſture — i 
— ◻ chemiſtry improved by him — — 491 
his writings of little value — — 492 
— —— had many followers — — — 492 
PARMENIDES, revival of his doctrine — — — 453 


Paſſions, their nature and government according to Des Cartes 552, 553 


Pargiclus, a Platoniſt, a zealous opponent of the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem 448 
Pentateuch, the ſtory of an antient Greek verſion of it fabulous — x66 


PEREGRINUS, a Cynic, who voluntarily committed himſelf to the flames 115 


F e its ſtate in the Roman republic — 26, 27 
= ———— its ſtate under the Roman emperors I02—I08 
ee SH IR AD — cauſes of its corruption — — 108 
— —ää— ſtudied by che Jews _ — 204 
Hi | ——— Cauſes of its revival! — — 437—438 
_ ———— effects of its revival! — 438—440 
Prkslus, an advocate for the doctrine of Stoiciſm —— — 37 
PzTER the Dane, an aſtronomer — — m — 380 
PeTRARCH, an Italian poet, a reviver of learning — — 402 
5 —— his moral writings excellent — — — 403 
FED fees, a EEC ſect, their hiſtory. —'ʃ — ee 

— their character — — 178 
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Philoſophy , at firſt Wc er ee in Rome — 3 


Phariſees, a Jewiſh ſect, their tenees— n 179 


med i ꝛ ’‚—̃ ⅛ Ä claſſed with the Booked „ IRE. - 


— — . diſtinct claſſes of, truncated, mortar, ſtriking 181 
PailELPHUS, a writer of the litteentlr century _ _ 405 
PriLo, an Alexandrian Jew — — — 


adopted Platonic notions — — — 190 
—— his viſit to Rome 8 — _ ̃ 
—— his notions concerning ideas — — 5 


— — . the divine nature — 19, 193 
Prr.oponus, a Chriſtian philoſopher — ana . 314 


Philoſophers, few profeſſional ones among the Romans "| 6 
———— under the name of mathematicians, baniſhed from Rome 103 
Phileſephical writings deſtroyed under the Chineſe emperor, Ching „ 
8 2 
— — No new ſect of, formed | in Rome — e . 
————- patronized among the Romans — , 


— gentile, prohibited among the Jews — — 204 
———— pagan, not of Hebrew extractiuin— — 213, 214 


— 233 
—— — among the Saracens, allied with ſuperſtition— — 254 


—— ———— its light dreaded by a bigotted Mahometan 


——— conſequences of this alliance — — 
——— — deſpiſed and perſecuted — —— 

—— — view of its ſtate in the middle age — — 
—— —— from the twelfth to the fourtecnth century _ 356 


— 255 
327, 328 


—— enemies of, their hiſtory — — — Fo 507 
—— diſpute at Hall concerning its utility — — _- 5c 


Pacrrvs, a learned patriarch of Conſtantinople— — 322 
Phy/iciaas, Chriſtian, the firſt preceptors of the Arabians — — 229 
Prevs, Mis. a zealous advocate for Platoniſin, his ifktory  — 409 
P1so, M. a follower of the Old Academy = „ T-Te 
Pr.accivs, a writer on Ethics — — — — 588 
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Platonic philoſophy, its ſtate under the Roman emperors = 58 
8 __ — cauſes of its revival — — 442 


5 ſuppoſed by the Chriſtian fathers to be derived 


from Moſes. — — —ů 280 
—— dodrines adopted by Chriſtian ens. — — 281 
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Platon. iſin, how revived} in 1 the weſtern world — — 341 


— modern, its origin and character — — 452 

. and - A riſtotolianc 3 diſpute berween them — ET 41 2 
PrAToNOOLTs, a city projected by Plotinus, on the model of Plato's 

republic — Ln 2 67 


PET HO, a Greek, who revived Platoniſin — — — 407 


PLINy THE ELDER, his life and character! . — 138, 139 


5 — his indefatigable induſtry yx „„ 


—  - hl Natural Hiſtory, its character — — 139 


Fe — — his apology for its defects — 140 


— . — his opinion of different ſects — _ 141 


3 — the manner of his death — —⅜ — 141 
Plorixus, the chief of the Alexandrian Platoniſts, his life — 65—68 


— his ſchool at Rome — „„ 8 66 


his writings confuſed and obſcure, why — — 66 


————— proofs of his fanatical fpiri i 67, 7 


pruranen „ his life, writings, and philoſophical character — 
5 — ſon of Neſtorius, an Eclectic philoſopher —& — 
. Roman, tinctured with philoſophy . — | Oo 31 


8 Fes Theoſophiſt, his life and w.itings — 


— — his notions 8 
Policy civil, Hobbes s doctrine of — — = 5 36, 539 
PoLTTIAN, a learned writer of the fifteenth century — „„ 5 


Political philoſophy, modern attempts to d it — 5689—596 


PoLycaRe, an Apoſtolic father — = — 271 


| PomyonaATIvs, a follower of Ariſtotle — — — LP. 
PorPHYRy, an Eclectic philoſopher, his life and writings ©, — 3 2 
his melancholy and fanaticiſm — X 


— his enmity to Chriſtianity = — — 77 


— = his ſchool at Rome — Rr 72 


PoRRETAN, a lubtle Scholaſtic  — — — 368 
Pok TA, S. a modern Peripatetic — — — 428 
Porauo, the firſt unſucceſsful projector of the Eclectic ſyſtem — 67 

Principle, firſt, according to che later Platoniſts, ſimple eſſende, the 
ſource of all others — — Toy 94 
Principles of naw ©, according to Cardan — — 519 
Priſcus, an Eclectic okilofopher — — ah. 36 
PRocLUsS, his ufe and character — —— — 82—84 
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Kealiſts, and Nominaliſts, Scholaſtic ſects, their Aide | 
Reformation, its influence on the ſtate of philoſophy  — 413—424 


ProcLvs, a great maſter of magical arts — 
his celebrity as a preceptor — 


—= hs ſuperſtition and enthnſiaſm —— — 83, 2.4 


—— accoust of his wr — — — — 84 
PsklLus, ſenior, an eminent ſcholar in the ninth century — 321 
PsplLus, junior, a learned Philoſopher of Conſtantinople — 324 


PvFFENDORF, an eminent writer in juriſprudence, his life and 


writings — — e 592—9 94 
PULLEYN, a Scholaſtic theologian — u — 367 


PyYRRHONISM, not openly followed among the Romans — — 29 


Pythagoric N its fate in the Roman republic 1 8. 9 
* 


— — — — Is ſtate under the Roman Emperors 


Q . 


©uadrivium and Trivium, the circle of the ſciences in the 7th century 337 


R. 


RaBanus Maurus, a learned Monk of the ninth century — 340 


Raus, PETER, a logician, his life, and tragical end — 574-576 


— perſecuted for oppoſing Ariſtotle — 1 

ä his attempt to improve the ſcience of logic — 576, 577 
Ras$HID, a patron of learning among the Arabians — — 2230 
Rationaliſts, a ſect of Mahometans — — 255 


MIO Ius, a learned Monk of the tenth century — — 347 
Republic, Roman, ſtate of philoſophy in — — 130 
Reſurrection of the body, denied by Simon Magus — — 163 


8 — — — believed by the Jews — — 180, 210 
Ks: a -Spaniſh ſcholar, who tranſlated the Koran — ”- ns 


REevcaLin, or Caen1o, a modern Platoniſt — — 443 — 


Revival of letters, its influence on Philoſophy . . 
Ricc1oLvs, a preceptor in mathematics — . 423 


 Rejacrufians, hiſtory of the ſociety of 5 . 
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 Ryjary, Perſian, a compendium of oriental ethics —_ — 262 
RosCELINE, the founder of the ſect of the Nominaliſts— — 362 
8. 

SAADIAS G a Jewiſh rabbi, in the ſchool of Sora = — 203 
SADDUCEES, hiſtory of the ſedt — — — 171 
— - their authority 7 — — — — 172 
— ther tenets _ — — — 173 
— their regard to all the Hebrew ſcriptures — 173 
— not to be claſſed with the Epicureans — — 174 
Save, a Jewiſh teacher, from whom the Sadducean ſect takes its 
name — — — — 172 
SapolEr, an elegant writer on philoſophy „ — 420 
SALISBURY, JOHN or, a learned writer of the twelfth century — 369 
Salusrrus, a Cynic, one of the lateſt of that ſe& — — 115 
SAMARITANS, original grounds of the enmity between them and the 
__ : — — — 159 
— probably ſuperſtitious worſhippers of the true God — 160 
—— the oriental doctrine of emanation received among them 161 
SANCHEZ, a modern Sceptic — — — 31 
Saracenic philoſophy, its nature and ſpirit — — 251265 
SARACENS, hiſtory of their philofophy — — 225—265 
Sceptic ſect, its ſtate under the Roman emperors _ 145—147 
— Cauſes of its ſpeedy decline — — 145 
——- its later followers chiefly of the medical profeſſion — 145 
. — its deliberations explained by Sextus Empiricus — 146 
Sceptics, modern, hiſtory of — — — 469 —480 
Scepticiſm, modern, its different forms — — — 470 
SCHEGKIUS, an Ariſtotelian philoſopher — — — 434 
SCHERBIUS, an Ariſtotelian preceptor — — 434 
Scholl ARIUs, G. a commentator on Ariſtotle — 3 — 411 
Scholaſtic age, its character — — Da 360, 361 


ps ch OY: general view of its riſe and 8 — 352—357 


— its origin — — — — 361 
— is nature and character — — 38;—398 
Scholaſtic 
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Scholaſtic philoſophy, its metaphyſical world — — 387 
— its inutility — — 387, 383 
— is alliance with theology — — _- 390 
- — its effects on learning, religion, ſcience, 
manners — rapes 8 N 
— —— its logic and metaphyſics _ _ 
- ———— its phyſics — — 2 393 
8 —— its eh — — Oy 994 
— — its — — 395 
— its remains after the revival of letters 422—424 
— pleas in its favour — — — 422 
— retained in the ſchools of the Romiſh church 423 
Scholaſtic theology, its origin!“ — — — 326 
NS their hiſtory — — — 358—384 
- origin of the name — = „ 358 
— doctors, their character — — — 358 
Schools of the Saracens — — — — 2234 
of the Stoiſess — — „FCC Ma 
of the Jews — — — — — 197 
SCHULTET, a Writer on ethics = - — — — 588 
Science, ſtate of it among the Arabians — „„ . 
SCIOPPIUS, a modern Stoic — — ad oo 
Sc1P10 ArRICaicvs, fond of philoſophical ſtudies — — . 2 
SCRIBANUS, a ſcriptural philoſopher —_ — 483 
1 aps Philoſophers, their hiſtorxj — — — 431488 
| whence ſprung — — — 481 
— ———— the effects of their method of dernde — 487 
Ser of the Jews, their hiſtory — — 170 
— — then origin uncertain — — VF 
 SxcunDus, an imitator of the Pythagorean diſcipline — — 49 
SELDEN, an eminent writer in political philoſophy - — — 592 
SENECA, the tragic poet, writes on Stoic principles 8 38 
| SENECA, a Stoic philoſopher, his life — — 120—126 
— his exile in Corſica — — — — 122 
——— Ppreceptor to Nero — — — 5 P22 
— his wealth — — — — WES 7 
his death — — — 124— 126 
SENECA, 


= 


| e * n l i - 
Sexrea, his character and writings = — 126, 127 
SENNERT, the firſt reſtorer of the Epicurean user — 464 
— — à natur al philoſopher Rogen: __ — 5 98 
ire, or Splendors, ten, in the Jewiſh cabbala — — 218 
Septuag oint* verſion of the Hebrew fcriptures, | when and by whom 
made — — —. — p — 165 
SEXTIVUS, Q. imitated the Ras diſcipline 1 — — 40 
———— Seneca's character of his moral writings — — 41 
—— uiſcertain whether any of his works remain — — 41 
Skxrus, a Stoic, preceptor to Antoninus — — — 132 
Sxxrus Eurikicus, author of works in defence of Pyrrhoniſm — 146 
SHaMMai, an eminent Jewiſh doctor — — — 189 
Shepberd of Hermas, not of apoſtolic origin _ 1 271 
 SxERIRA Gao, a Jewiſh Rabbi _ — 203 
Stmxon BEN Joch, a Jewiſh Cabbaliſt, author of the book "Ra 202 
S1MON BEN SHETACH, Alexandrian philoſophy brought by him into 
215, oye — — — 169 
I S1M0N Macvs, a Samaritan ive his pretenſions — 162 
— = —_——— his doctrines — — 1563 : 
8 S. a commentator on Ariſtotle, perſecuted for hereſy — 434 
SIMON OF TOURNAY, a Scholaſtic  — — — 380 
Simprierus CL Ix, a Platoniſt who commented upon . Ariſtotle — 187 
Society, Royal, its eſtabliſhment — — — 600 
Sober, a Jewiſh Cabbaliſtic book — — — — 200 
SONERUS, an Ariſtotelian preceptor — — — — 434 
SoparER, an Eclectic philoſopher — — — 74 
© SoRBIERE, a modern Sceptic — — — — 473 
SosioENES, a mathematician, employed by J. Cæſar in correcting 5 
the calendar — — — — 10; 
Soriox, AL. favoured the doctrine of Pythagoras — — 42 
Soul of Man, notions of the later Platoniſts concerning it — — 97 
- —— Popular doctrine of the Jews concerning it — 210 
. according to the Cabbaliſtic doctrine — — 220 
» doctrine of the Arabians concerning it — — 260 
— its nature and felicity according to Poiret — — £500 
— Leibnitz's doctrine concerning it — ____$62—564 
— — its connection with the body, how explained by 
Leibnitz — — — FFT 
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Sproz a, an atheiſtical innovator in s his life 1 Sa 
„ writings — — — 9 
5 — convicted of blaſphemy ar and baniſhed. . 80 — 578 
— > an optician OG 1; — N 3 
his doctrine | „„ Fee, wy 0+: 579 
— difference between it ad the doftrine of emanation 579 
his followers and refuters - sss? 5380 
| Spirits, animal, of Des Cartes — — — „ 
Stoic ſect, its ſtate in the Roman repabblie. + -;. - <7 . 
its ſtate under the Roman Emperors  — 116—137 
A cauſes of its flouriſhing ſtate till after the Antonines e 
Stoic philoſophy, its revival . — — — 459—463 
STRABO, a follower of the Stoic ſett— non. 36 eo g8 
Subſtance, only one in nature, according to Spinoza — 579 
SWiNSHEAD, Rockn or, a Scholaſtic and mathematician 3 
SYLVESTER II. See Gerbert. | Tr (ior, 
\SyNEsIus, a pupil of Hypatia — _  ; a 
SYRIAN, Preceptor te to Proclus, his memory honoured | : — 81 
Talmud, firſt, or Miſhna, its hiftory fr —: 198 
ſecond, or Gemara — — — 199 
Tauo, a Chineſe contemplative enthuſiaſt _ — — 622 
TATIAN, a Chriſtian father, his writings tinctured with oriental 05 
___ philoſophy © — — — — 293 
T AURELLUS, an Ariſtotelian philoſopher — —— 434 
Tavkus, a Platoniſt — — — — 52 
T ELESIUS, the reviver of the doctrine of Parmenides, his life 454 
his ſchool at Naples — — 454 
— — his oppoſition to the authority of Ariſtotle — 46x 
——— — — ſummary of his doctrine — — 455 
TrRTVLLIAxN, a Chriſtian father, an enemy to philoſophy — 297 
TRHABET EBN Kok Rà, an Arabian philoſopher — 239 
 THEMISTIVS, a rhetorician, honoured by ſeveral emperors — 105 
——— proof of his liberality _ . 106 
THEODORE CILIx, a learned Monk in the ninth century 335 
THEON, a mathematician, a follower of Plato — — 51 
THEoOPHILUS of Antioch, a platoniſing Chriſtian father - 295 
7 heofophiſts their hiſtory — — 488 — 504 
7 EThegſophiſts, 
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| « Theyepbiſt, their character: LIFE nad 


F tendency « of their Ie rok of _hiloſophiling - 502 —504 


Ip 7 herapute, a branch of the Eſſene ſect — — 186 


— devoted to contemplation — — 186 
— their religious aſſemblies — m — — 186 
— neither judaizing gentiles nor Chriſtian converts TD 


Txrocrar, a commentator upon Plato — — 2 


TRoMus, a teacher of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy — 427 
Tuomas, CHRISTIAN, a modern innovator in philoſophy, | his life and 
. writings — — — — — 565—569 


— — hi atiric humour — — 567 
— — — - his tenets — . e 568 
— ht. his philofophy — 570 
TroMasIvs, a modern Ariſtotelian _ — 2, 4G 
THroPHail, a Spaniſh Saracen, author of Hai Ebn Yockdan — 245 


— —— author of a monthly Journal — „„ 


THRASYLLUS, a Platoniſt — — — VV 
Torgrus, a learned writer of the Gxteenth centurfr — 423 


Traditionary law, reſpect paid to it among the Jews 8 171 


TRraPEZUNTIvus, G. a tranſlator of Ariſtotle — — 411 


© | — VVU 7 


TREBATfus, a celebrated la 
. circle of ſeiences in the ſeventh cen- 


T rivium and Ruaartvium, 


1 9 . 


T'SCHIRNHAUSEN, author of A mathematical logic „ . 


1 


„e a follower of the Stoic ſect d 4 


- his nn \_— „ 3 
Tycho BRARE, an eminent aſtronomer V — 601 
| V | 3 


Vacuum, according to Des Cartes, none M nature _ "ov 
or void, according to Xekias, the firſt principle _ 621 


V ALENTINIAN, founder of the Gnoſtic ſect — — 1 


VaLLa, L. an elegant writer of the fifteenth century — 406 
VARRO, T. a fillower of the Old Academy, his character . 
VAVER DE LA Mor, a modern Sceptic — — 472 
Venter, G. a modern cabbaliſtic Platoniſt — 20 445 
VERGER, a Writer of the fifteenth century . —— 405 
VINCENT, a Scholaſtic — — — — 
V1RG1L, alluſions in his writings to philoſophical tenets — 31 


Wacic, a Saracen caliph, a patron of learning ee 


 ZECHARIAS, a Chriſtian philoſopher ä 
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WERDENHAGEN, a ſcurrilous lampooner of philoſophy © oo “g⸗ 105 
-WessEL, a Scholaſtic, who Te the appellation. of the wiſe. pn SL 
doctor — — 2 1 
Wulsxrox, author of a theory T E e 200 


WixIrRID, a learned Monk of the ninth century 7E 
Wiſdom of Solomon, abounds with Platonic language e 
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how formed, according to Des Cartes . 
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X. 
XIkIAs, an antient Indian impoſtor, known under various 
names — —U— —— 65620622 
his popular doctrine 3 Cf 
haas eſoteric doctrine N — „ 
Z. 
Zan, an Arabian ſect — — 252 
worſhippers of the ſtars — 252 


Zlblkn, a modern Ariſtotelian 77 Wi | 
Zxxoporvs, an Eclectic preceptor 
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